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PREFACE 


This  Bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  the  English  Depart- 
ment of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  a  help  to  students  and  teachers  of  English.  Those  who  have 
prepared  it  do  not  feel  that  they  have  said  the  last  word  on  the 
subject.  They  do  not  believe  that  this  Bulletin  will  be-  an  influ- 
ence so  great  that  henceforth  pupils  and  teachers  will  of  neces- 
sity walk  in  the  royal  highway  of  correct  English  teaching. 
They  make  a  more  modest  estimate  of  their  efforts.  They  be- 
lieve that  often  inadequate  results  are  obtained  on  account  of 
misdircted  efforts  on  the  part  of  pupil  and  teacher.  They  seek 
to  direct  these  efforts  and  to  show  how  research  may  be  carried 
on  so  as  to  obtain  practical  results.  They  do  not  claim  that 
there  is  only  one  wav  to  teach  a  subject.  On  the  other  hand 
they  realize  that  there  are  many  ways  to  teach  a  subject  and  that 
a  teacher's  personalitv  is  always  a  most  important  factor.  The 
Bulletin  is  sent  forth  with  the  hope  that  it  will  give  to  some  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  results  to  be  obtained,  that  it  will 
raise  the  ideals  of  others,  and  that  it  will  stimulate  many  to  do 
more  accurate  work  in  written  discourse  and  to  study  more  un- 
derstandingly  the  great  masterpieces  of  our  language. 

The  Manual  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  Part  I.' 
deals  more  especially  with  written  work,  including  word-study, 
sentence  building,  the  development  of  the  paragraph,  the  essay 
as  a  whole,  and  the  other  topics  that  contribute  to  written  dis- 
course. Part  II.  deals  with  literature  and  includes  the  division 
of  the  literary  field  into  epochs,  the  classification  by  subjects, 
the  classification  of  the  material  for  study  with  library  refer- 
ences, and  illustrative  lessons.  Part  I.  was  prepared  mostly  by 
Mr.  Gist  and  Part  II.  by  Miss  Simmons.  Miss  Jennette  Car- 
penter wrote  Chapter  V.  of  Part  I.  and  Chronological  Outlines 
of  Part  II. 

It  is  proper  to*  add  that  the  manuscript  has  passed  under 
the  critical  eye  of  Professor  M.  W.  Bartlett,  who  has  been  the 
efficient  head  of  the  English  Department  for  so  many  years. 

MARY  S.  SIMMONS. 

W.  W.  GIST. 

JENNETTE  CARPENTER. 


PART  I. 
CHAPTER  I, 
PRELIMINARY  INQUIRIES. 

1.  UNSATISFACTORY  RESULTS  IN  ENGLISH.— 
The  results  obtained  in  teaching  English  are  without  doubt  far 
from  satisfactory.  This  statement  is  not  meant  as  a  wholesale 
condemnation  of  methods  in  teaching  our  noble  language.  It 
does  not  even  suggest  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  subject.  There 
are  more  goodtteachers  in  this  branch  to-day  than  ever  before. 
Schools  of  all  grades  are  giving  special  attention  to  teaching 
our  mother  tongue  and  many  pupils  are  laying  the  foundation 
for  accurate  scholarship  in  English.  Still  the  fact  remains  that 
multitudes  are  weak  in  the  very  branch  in  which  they  should 
be  the  strongest.  The  cultured  public  will  tolerate  weakness  of 
scholarship  in  any  other  branch  of  study  more  than  in  English. 
This  is  entirely  proper.  The  progressive  teacher  seeks  to  in- 
spire his  pupils  to  take  pride  in  the  accurate  use  of  the  English 
language.  Any  one  who  has  had  to  conduct  entrance  examin- 
ations for  higher  institutions  of  learning  has  been  made  to  feel 
the  need  of  improvement  in  our  secondary  schools  in  the  matter 
of  writing  plain,  simple,  accurate  English.  These  higher  insti- 
tutions are  also  sending  forth  too  many  graduates  whose  writ- 
ten work  is  very  faulty. 

2.  WHY  ARE  THE  RESULTS  SO  UNSATISFAC- 
TORY?— The  English  language  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
branches  to  teach  so  as  to  obtain  adequate  results,  and  yet 
hundreds  who  are  trying  to  teach  the  subject  have  had  no  special 
preparation  for  it  at  all.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
teacher  of  science,  mathematics,  or  history  must  have  special 
preparation  for  his  particular  line  of  work.  Too  many  think  that 
almost  any  one  can  teach  English.  The  results  show  that  this 
is  a  mistaken  idea. 
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3.  Many  teachers  have  no  conception  of  what  results 
should  be  secured  in  teaching  this  branch.  They  teach  the  tech- 
nical terms  employed,  but  they  require  their  pupils  to  do  little 
or  no  written  work.  They  do  not  inspire  their  pupils  with 
high  ideals  in  written  work.  A  few  concrete  examples  will  illus- 
trate this  point. 

A  country  teacher  had  received  instruction  from  a  man  who 
had  a  national  reputation  as  a  writer  of  text-books  on  English. 
The  teacher  had  been  tested  at  an  institute  by  this  distin- 
guished educator  and  had  received  a  grade  of  one  hundred.  He 
actually  believed  that  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  learn 
in  grammar.  The  examination  had  been  limited  to  a  very  few 
questions  in  technical  grammar.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  teacher 
could  not  write  four  consecutive  sentences  without  making  the 
most  serious  blunders. 

A  young  man  tried  to  do  the  work  of  a  rhetoric  class.  The 
instructor  soon  discovered  that  the  young  man  could  not  spell, 
and  could  not  write  the  simplest  sentences  without  making  great 
mistakes.  In  a  private  interview  the  pupil  said  that  he  had 
studied  grammar,  composition,  and  rhetoric.  He  also  added 
that  in  the  term  devoted  to  rhetoric  the  whole  time  had  been 
given  to  figures  of  speech. 

A  young  lady  expressed  surprise  that  her  knowledge  of 
rhetoric  was  not  considered  sufficient.  She  admitted  that,  while 
she  studied  a  book  called  rhetoric,  the  time  was  mostly  devoted 
to  diagraming  sentences. 

4.  While  some  teachers  have  made  too  much  of  technical 
grammar,  others  have  drifted  too  far  from  it.  When  a  pupil 
does  not  understand  the  structure  of  a  sentence  and  its  laws, 
he  cannot  use  the  language  properly.  A  high  school  pupil  was 
preparing  his  language  lesson.  He  had  written  this  sentence: 
"There  is  two  kinds  of  elephants"  A  visitor  asked  whether  the 
sentence  was  correct.  The  pupil  said  that  it  sounded  all  right 
and  he  thought  it  was  correct.    The  visitor  then  asked  what 
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the  subject  of  the  sentence  was.  The  pupil  replied:  "We  do 
not  study  about  the  subject  of  a  sentence.  We  are  simply 
taking  language  lessons." 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  something  about  the 
relation  of  words  to  each  other  in  sentences,  though  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  technical  name  for  the  relation  be  known. 
A  recent  book  that  reveals  considerable  power  contains  this 
sentence:  "An  optimist  is  a  wise  man  whom  everybody  thinks 
is  a  fool,  and  a  pessimist  is  a  fool  whom  everybody  thinks  is  a 
wise  man."  The  author  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was 
violating  a  law  of  language  when  he  wrote  the  sentence. 

5.  The  teacher  of  English  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  he  should  guide  his  pupils  in  practical  work  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  speak  and  write  the  language  with  clearness  and 
accuracy.  Those  who  have  to  classify  pupils  on  the  certificates 
that  they  bring  from  other  schools  find  that  grades  in  English 
mean  less  than  in  any  other  branch.  A  grade  of  ^ninety  per  cent, 
in  mathematics  or  history  usually  means  that  the  pupil  has  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  subject.  A  grade  of  ninety  per  cent,  in 
English  may  mean  the  same  thing  or  it  may  mean  simply  that 
the  pupil  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  the 
subject. 

Too  many  students  who  go  to  higher  institutions  do  not 
think  that  they  will  have  hard  work  in  English.  They  expect 
to  put  forth  effort  to  master  other  subjects,  but  they  have  no 
thought  that  it  will  require  close,  hard,  persistent  work  to  master 
English.  Many  select  a  course  in  English  with  the  thought 
that  they  will  have  light  work.  An  English  course  that  is  wor- 
thy of  the  name  is  as  difficult  as  any  other  course. 

Many  times  the  teacher  must  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  low  estimate  that  the  pupil  has  of  English  work  in  general. 
The  pupil  hands  in  a  language  paper  that  reveals  a  fair  amount 
of  technical  knowledge,  but  is  faulty  in  clearness,  sentence  struc- 
ture, spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing,  and 
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the  teacher  gives  the  paper  a  high  grade.  The  pupil  is  led  to 
think  that  his  work  is  excellent  in  quality  and  he  is  entirely  sat- 
isfied with  it.  He  does  not  strive  to  improve  his  English.  He 
does  not  feel  that  there  is  a  necessity  to  do  this.  The  teacher 
has  done  the  pupil  an  actual  wrong. 

6.  Another  hindrance  to  the  best  results  in  English  is  the 
varying  nomenclature  of  grammatical  terms.  This  evil  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Nearly  every  writer  on  English  grammar  feels 
that  he  owes  the  public  a  duty  that  he  can  discharge  only  by  in- 
troducing a  new  technical  term.  Generally  this  new  term  does 
not  contribute  to  simplicity.  The  multiplication  of  terms  tends 
to  confusion.  Frequently  twro  words  are  chosen  to  describe  a 
function  that  was  clearly  designated  by  one  word  before.  What 
would  one  think  if  the  other  sciences  were  in  such  a  state  of 
chaos  that  a  pharmacist,  an  electrician,  a  chemist  or  a  physi- 
cian would  find  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  technical  terms 
of  his  profession  if  he  should  go  to  a  distant  state?  Would  it 
not  be  considered  the  height  of  absurdity?  Is  there,  any  reason 
why  the  bones  6f  the  arm  should  be  known  by  certain  names  in 
New  York  and  by  different  names  in  California?  Yet  we  have 
something  akin  to  this  in  the  multiplicity  of  terms  for  the  same 
part  of  the  English  sentence. 

A  teacher  of  a  leading  normal  school  of  the  country  was 
stopping  in  a  city  where  a  Summer  school  was  in  session.  He 
was  asked  to  take  charge  of  a  language  class  for  a  day.  Soon  a 
question  of  technical  grammar  was  submitted  to  him  for  settle- 
ment. He  could  not  answer  it  because  he  had  never  heard  of 
that  particular  grammatical  term  before.  His  failure  to  answer 
it  did  not  compromise  his  scholarship  in  the  least. 

Let  us  note  a  few  of  these  technical  terms.  Take  this  com- 
mon sentence,  "It  is  /."  The  word  was  formerly  called  the 
attribute  of  the  sentence.  Later  it  was  called  the  predicate. 
Later  it  was  called  the  predicate  nominative.  For  some  time  it 
was  called  the  attribute  complement.  Now  some  want  to  call  it 
the  subjective  complement.   Why  this  constant  change  of  terms 
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when  the  change  does  not  tend  to  simplicity,  clearness,  or  accu- 
racy? Take  also  the  case  of  address;  as,  "John,  bring  me  the  book." 
The  relation  that  the  word  John  sustains  to  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence has  been  designated  by  five  or  six  different  names.  This 
relation  is  called  nominative  case,  nominative  by  address,  nomi- 
native independent,  independent,  absolute,  case  of  address,  vo- 
cative, etc.    Why  such  a  multiplicity  of  terms? 

A  recent  writer  insists  that  the  term  "preterit"  tense  must 
take  the  place  of  the  past  tense.  The  author  has  to  explain  that 
the  term  "preterit"  means  past.  Is  anything  gained  by  the 
change? 

Other  writers  are  beginning  to  call  participles  infinitives  and 
gerunds  and  to  call  the  possessive  case  the  genitive.  Is  this 
movement  in  the  direction  of  simplicity? 

Another  writer  does  not  find  the  terms  "simple,"  "complex," 
and  "compound"  sufficient  to  designate  the  sentences  in  ordinary 
use.  He  finds  that  some  sentences  must  be  called  "simplex"; 
others,  "evoluta";  others,  "composita";  still  others,  "heteroge- 
neous.'' Where  will  this  end'  It  will  probably  not  be  long  until 
some  writer  under  a  happy  inspiration,  as  he  imagines,  will  feel 
that  :i  bright  young  mind  will  not  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
intricacies  of  a  particular  type  of  sentence  unless  it  is  designated 
compound-complex-simplex  -  evoluta-composita-heterogeneous. 
Such  a  term  would  pour  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  olden  time  the  expression  "has  been  crying"  was 
called  a  verb.  Countless  multitudes  died  under  the  delusion  that 
the  expression  was  a  verb.  At  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century 
some  one  discovered  that  the  words  "has  been  crying"  are  not  a 
verb  at  all,  but  an  "attribute  verb  phrase"  Nor  is  this  the  only 
valuable  discovery  of  this  new  century.  Multitudes  have  thought 
that  the  words  "should  have  written"  were  a  verb.  This  is  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare.  In  that  expression  should  is  an  "attribute 
verb''  and  the  "verbal  phrase"  "have  written"  is  its  object.  Alas, 
for  the  grammarians  who  died  without  the  fuller  light  of  the 
twentieth  century. 
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Richard  Grant  White  contends  that  we  have  a  grammarless 
language.  This  is  an  extreme  view.  We  have  certain  laws  of 
structure  that  must  be  followed,  but  the  multiplication  of  tech- 
nical terms  has  placed  upon  children  and  older  students  burdens 
too  great  to  be  borne  and  has  actually  hindered  the  work  in 
practical  English. 

7.  Another  hindrance  to  the  best  results  in  English  is  the 
fact  that  many  teachers  in  other  lines  of  study  do  not  insist  upon 
correct  and  accurate  English  in  their  departments.  A  student 
gets  the  idea  that  his  written  work  is  good  because  too  fre- 
quently teachers  of  other  branches  scarcely  note  the  most  glar- 
ing mistakes  in  his  manuscript.  This  evil  is  disappearing. 
Teachers  in  all  departments  are  insisting  upon  correct  work  in 
English.  Every  recitation  should  in  some  degree  contribute  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CORRELATION  OF  ENGLISH  STUDIES. 

8.  No  particular  branch  of  English  can  be  taught  effec- 
tively by  itself.  Reading,  spelling,  word  study,  grammar,  com- 
position, literature,  and  criticism  are  so  related  that  a  study  of 
one  involves,  in  some  degree,  a  study  of  all  the  others.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  study  of  one  requires  an  exhaustive 
study  of  all.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  the  teacher  of  practical 
English  in  giving  instruction  in  any  one  of  the  recognized 
branches  of  the  study  is  constantly  calling  to  his  aid  some  other 
branch  of  the  study.  This  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  teaching 
of  reading.  The  one  who  reads  for  his  own  improvement  must 
read  understanding^,  must  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  he  is 
reading.  The  one  who  reads  for  others  must  be  able  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  what  he  is  reading.  Both  processes  require  a 
vocabulary  of  some  extent,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  words. 
Thus  word  study  must  be  carried  on  with  reading  and  must  in- 
clude the  spelling  of  words,  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the  pro- 
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nunciation  of  words.  Professor  Hiram  Corson  makes  this  strong 
statement: 

"It  is  the  merest  truism  that  the  leading  aim  in  the  teach- 
ing of  English  should  be,  I.  to  enlarge  the  student's  vocabulary, 
and,  2.  to  cultivate  a  nice  sense  of  the  force  of  words  which  con- 
stitute a  large  proportion  of  every  language,  whose  meanings  are 
not  absolute,  but  relative  and  conditional,  being  variously  mod- 
ified and  shaded  according  to  their  organization  in  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  and  feeling;  and  3.  (the  sole  aim  of  1  and  2),  to 
speak  and  write  good  live  English,  of  the  best  verbal  material 
and  texture,  and  closely  fitting  the  thought  which  it  clothes." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  distinguished  educator  makes 
a  strong  plea  for  an  enlarged  vocabulary,  not  as  an  end,  but  as 
a  means. 

The  one  who  teaches  reading  so  as  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults inspires  his  pupils  with  a  desire  to  gain  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  words.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  little  gain  in  having 
a  student  spell  correctly  words  that  are  similar  in  sound;  as, 
effect,  affect;  except  and  accept;  respectively,  respectfully,  and 
hundreds  of  others  unless  he  knows  their  meaning,  sees  when 
they  are  used  correctly  in  sentences,  and  can  use  them  correctly 
himself. 

9.  The  one  who  reads  with  true  expression  must  have  a 
correct  idea  of  a  sentence,  He  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  tech- 
nical definition  of  a  sentence,  but  he  clearly  sees  that  the  partic- 
ular combination  of  words  states  a  fact  or  expresses  a  complete 
thought.  Such  a  reader  is  also  quick  to  detect  a  sentence  faulty 
in  syntax,  euphony,  or  rhythm.   It  does  not  sound  right  to  him. 

10.  The  meaning  of  many  sentences  depends  upon  the 
punctuation  and  the  punctuation  often  makes  the  meaning  clear 
by  revealing  the  grammatical  relation  of  the  words.  Many  of 
the  older  school  readers  used  to  have  a  poem  beginning,  "Oh, 
what  will  become  of  thee,  poor  little  bird?"  Many  of  us  in  child- 
hood used  to  read  it  as  if  it  were  written,  "Oh!  what  will  become 
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of  the  poor  little  bird?"  The  two  sentences  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  meaning.  We  did  not  know  the  difference  and  our 
teachers  apparently  did  not  know  the  difference.  The  meaning 
of  the  two  sentences  is  clear  when  the  student  sees  the  difference 
between  "the"  and  "thee"  and  understands  a  simple  principle  of 
punctuation.    Let  us  note  a  few  other  simple  illustrations : 

John,  shut  the  door. 

John  shut  the  door. 

President  Roosevelt  says  Walter  Wellman  will  retain  Sec- 
retary Gage. 

President  Roosevelt,  says  Walter  Wellman,  will  retain  Sec- 
retary Gage. 

A  boy  says  Plato  is  the  most  vicious  of  all  animals. 

A  boy,  says  Plato,  is  the  most  vicious  of  all  animals. 

The  meanings  of  these  sentences  are  made  clear  by  punctu- 
ation. The  teacher  of  reading  who  does  not  teach  some  of  the 
principles  of  punctuation  does  not  teach  reading  most  effective- 
ly. At  the  same  time  the  old  idea  that  punctuation  marks  are 
intended  to  indicate  the  length  of  pauses  in  reading  is  in  the 
highest  degree  absurd.  Most  punctuation  marks  help  to  indi- 
cate grammatical  relations  and  only  incidentally  measure  the 
pauses.  One  sentence  will  illustrate:  "It  was  a  bold,  noble,  and 
a  glorious  deed."  Here  the  commas  are  used  because  there  is 
a  series  of  words  in  the  same  relation.  The  longest  pause  comes 
after  "glorious"  because  it  is  the  most  emphatic  word  of  the 
series;  there  is,  however,  no  punctuation  mark  after  the  word  at 
all.  The  teacher  of  reading,  beginning  composition,  and  gram- 
mar most  certainly  should  make  his  pupils  familiar  with  three 
uses  of  the  period,  six  uses  of  the  comma,  three  uses  of  the  semi- 
colon, and  one  use  of  the  colon.  The  use  of  quotation  marks 
and  the  apostrophe  should  be  taught  at  this  stage. 

ii.  The  successful  teacher  of  reading  can  do  more  than  to 
get  his  pupils  to  understand  the  selection  and  to  read  it  so  that 
others  can  understand  it.  He  can  often  give  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  selection  was  written  and  show  how  it  re- 
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veals  the  personality  of  the  author.  He  can  develop  in  his  pupils 
the  habit  of  close  observation,  get  them  to  note  unusual  words, 
and  to  memorize  striking  passages.  The  teacher  who  does  these 
things  helps  to  cultivate  accuracy  in  written  work  and  lays  the 
foundation  for  true  literary  study.  Some  of  our  reading  books 
are  the  best  text  books  in  literature. 

12.  Often  the  teaching  of  grammar  is  limited  almost  en- 
tirely to  instruction  in  technical  terms.  The  parts  of  speech  and 
their  relation  to  each  other  are  taught.  The  structure  of  the 
sentence  is  presented,  but  students  are  required  to  do  little  prac- 
tical work.  By  this  method  the  study  is  too  often  unattractive 
and  the  results  meager.  When  students  are  required  to  write 
sentences  illustrating  the  various  parts  of  speech  and  their  uses, 
and  are  required  to  construct  the  various  kinds  of  sentences, 
they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  technical  grammar  and  much  be- 
sides. They  learn  to  spell;  they  learn  to  punctuate;  they  learn 
to  use  capitals;  they  learn  to  express  themselves  in  written  dis- 
course; they  learn  accuracy  in  language.  Good  illustrative  ex- 
amples often  give  one  a  taste  for  the  best  literature.  A  success- 
ful grammar  class  touches  every  other  branch  of  English. 

13.  Many  students  who  begin  the  study  of  literature  as  a 
distinct  branch  should  first  of  all  learn  to  read.  It  is  absolutely 
painful  to  hear  many  students  try  to  read  a  selection  from  a 
standard  author.  Some  teachers  of  literature  assume  that  their 
pupils  are  strong  in  all  the  English  branches  that  usually  pre- 
cede the  subject  and  as  a  consequence  they  give  little  attention 
to  the  instruction  that  increases  one's  power  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. This  is  a  mistake.  Instruction  in  literature  should 
strengthen  a  student's  scholarship  in  the  subjects  that  have  pre- 
ceded it,  should  enrich  his  vocabulary,  should  give  him  increased 
power  to  use  the  English  language  in  spoken  and  written  dis- 
course, and  raise  his  ideal  concerning  true  literary  culture. 

Successful  teaching  of  English  will  always  include  reading, 
orthography,  orthoepy,  composition,  grammar,  rhetoric,  criti- 
cism, and  literature  and  these  branches  are  interdependent. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
TEACHING  OF  SPELLING. 

14.  It  is  fitting  that  the  subject  of  spelling  receive  a  proper 
degree  of  attention.  We  do  not  believe  that  spelling  is  becom- 
ing a  lost  art.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  schools  are  sending 
forth  poorer  spellers  than  formerly.  It  is  true  that  many  stu- 
dents are  failing  in  spelling  in  their  college  entrance  examina- 
tions. What  does  this  mean?  Nothing  excepting  that  our  in- 
stitutions of  learning  are  raising  their  standard  and  are  insisting 
upon  better  preparation  in  English.  How  many  colleges  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago  required  an  entrance  spelling  test?  Had 
this  been  done,  the  results  would  have  been  more  disastrous  than 
at  present.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  many  applicants  for 
admission  to  West  Point  were  rejected.  The  per  cent,  of  rejec- 
tions was  considerably  higher  than  at  an  earlier  period.  One  of 
the  West  Point  instructors  claimed  that  the  entrance  examina- 
tions had  remained  the  same.  The  inference  drawn  was  that 
the  schools  of  the  country  were  doing  poorer  work  than  form- 
erly. Not  a  few  prominent  educators  made  that  claim.  Other 
instructors  at  West  Point  were  interviewed  and  they  were  free 
to  admit  that  the  entrance  examination  had  not  remained  the 
same,  that  the  tests  had  been  made  more  rigid  and  exacting. 
The  failures  at  West  Point  did  not  prove  that  the  schools  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  were  inferior  to  the  schools  of  fifty  years 
ago.  All  institutions  of  learning  are  requiring  better  prepara- 
tion in  English  for  entrance. 

Still  there  is  great  need  of  better  work  in  spelling  and  most 
schools  do  not  give  the  subject  enough  attention.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  see  the  list  of  words  used  at  the  Iowa  State 
Normal  School  in  September,  1901,  and  to  know  something  of 
the  results. 
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15.— SPELLING  TEST,  SEPT.  10,  1901,  IOWA  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


1. 

existence, 

40. 

eminent, 

2. 

accommodate, 

41. 

official, 

3. 

acknowledgment, 

42. 

service, 

4. 

occurred, 

43. 

foreign, 

5. 

noticeable, 

44. 

deliverance, 

6. 

tyranny, 

45. 

suffocation, 

7. 

until, 

46. 

president, 

8. 

volleys, 

47. 

reciprocity, 

9. 

asparagus, 

48. 

arrangements, 

10. 

galloping, 

49. 

interrupt, 

11. 

pedagogue, 

50. 

production, 

12. 

persevere, 

51. 

people, 

13. 

martial, 

52. 

encourage, 

14. 

draught, 

53. 

marine, 

15. 

busily, 

54. 

possible, 

16. 

hindrance, 

55. 

desirable, 

17. 

pity, 

56. 

receive, 

18. 

delicious, 

57. 

progress, 

19. 

secede, 

58. 

visit, 

20. 

British, 

59. 

lieutenant, 

21. 

dropping, 

60. 

individual, 

22. 

supersede, 

61. 

total, 

23. 

village, 

62. 

citizen, 

24. 

interfered, 

63. 

trial, 

25. 

independent, 

64. 

discuss, 

26. 

imagination, 

65. 

committee, 

27. 

antecedent, 

66. 

general, 

28. 

participle, 

67. 

dispatch, 

29. 

dining, 

68. 

particularly, 

30. 

drooped, 

69. 

century, 

31. 

dictionary, 

70. 

interest, 

32. 

gigantic, 

71. 

scientific, 

33. 

transferred. 

72. 

exhibition, 

34. 

view, 

73. 

elegance, 

'35. 

few, 

74. 

critical, 

36. 

executive, 

75. 

examination, 

37. 

attendance, 

76. 

political, 

38. 

auspicious, 

77. 

assassination, 

39. 

condition, 

78. 

anarchist, 
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79.  appreciate, 

80.  violence, 

81.  nineteenth, 


90.  business, 

91.  experience, 

92.  government, 


82.  prejudice, 

83.  valuable, 

84.  scholarly, 

85.  believe, 


93.  authority, 

94.  bargain, 

95.  evolution, 

96.  fascinate, 

97.  hysterical, 

98.  grammar, 

99.  economy. 
100.  grandeur. 


86.  separate, 

87.  villain, 


88.  proceed, 

89.  patience, 


1 6.  The  requirement  of  the  school  is  that  a  student  must 
make  a  grade  of  ninety  per  cent,  in  the  examination.  Three 
hundred  and  eighty-one  applicants  took  the  test.  One  hundred 
and  eighty-three  made  a  grade  of  ninety  per  cent,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  failed.  Two  applicants  spelled  all  the 
words.  Seven  applicants  spelled  ninety-nine  words.  The  larg- 
est number  of  words  missed  by  any  applicant  was  fifty-five.  In 
the  entrance  test,  September,  1902,  there  were  four  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  applicants,  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  whom 


These  results  are  not  at  all  startling  to  one  accustomed  to 
examine  papers  for  twenty  or  more  years.  They  do  not  reveal 
marked  excellence  and  they  do  not  indicate  a  decline  in  spelling. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that,  when  high  school  graduates  and  teach- 
ers of  experience  miss  as  many  words  as  this  record  indicates, 
there  is  need  that  more  emphasis  be  placed  upon  spelling.  Spell- 
ing tests  should  be  continued  through  all  the  secondary  schools 
and  usually  through  the  higher  institutions. 

17.  We  give  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how  this  subject 
should  be  taught: 

(1)  Young  pupils  should  be  carefully  drilled  in  spelling  and 
should  be  made  to  see  the  importance  of  it.  Older  pupils  must 
not  get  the  idea  that  they  cannot  learn  to  spell  if  this  part  of 
their  education  has  been  neglected.  They  may  have  to  work 
hard  to  accomplish  the  task,  but  it  can  be  done. 
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(2)  The  old  way  of  studying  lists  of  words  in  a  spelling 
book  has  a  positive  value,  but  this  should  be  supplemented  by 
tests  from  the  books  that  the  student  is  reading  and  by  frequent 
dictation  exercises. 

(3)  The  reading  class  should  be  made  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  pupil's  power  to  spell.  He  should  be  taught  to  observe 
words  closely  and  to  form  mental  pictures  of  them. 

(4)  A  careful  study  of  etymology  is  a  great  help  to  good 
spelling.  Still  too  much  must  not  be  made  of  this  subject.  Not 
all  classic  scholars  are  good  spellers,  and  there  are  good  spellers 
who  never  studied  the  ancient  classics. 

(5)  Every  teacher  should  consider  it  his  sacred  duty  to*  in- 
sist upon  accurate  spelling  in  all  the  manuscripts  and  note  books 
prepared  by  his  pupils.  He  should  always  lower  the  grade  of  a 
student  whose  spelling  is  poor  in  any  branch. 

(6)  A  good  many  words  are  misspelled  simply  because  the 
words  are  mispronounced.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  pupils  make 
out  a  list  of  such  words.  Here  are  a  few  taken  from  manu- 
scripts recently: 


equilibrium, 

boundary, 

temperament, 

maintenance, 

wondrous, 

tremendous, 

naturally, 

finally, 

mischievous, 

Niagara, 

presentiment, 

listener, 

uproarious, 

obstacles, 

conciliatory, 

«  attack, 

beneficent, 

swept, 

second, 

whether, 

kept, 

disastrous. 

miniature, 

The  list  can  easily  be  extended  to  great  length. 

(7)  Much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  rules  for  doubling 
the  final  consonant  of  words  and  for  dropping  the  final  e  upon 
the  addition  of  a  syllable.  The  neglect  of  these  rules  is  so  gen- 
eral that  we  give  them  here. 
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Rule  I.  Words  of  one  syllable  and^  words  of  two  syllables 
accented  on  the  last  syllable,  ending  in  a  single  consonant  pre- 
ceded by  a  single  vowel,  double  that  consonant  upon  the  addition 
of  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Examples. — cram,  cramming;  plan,  planned;  fat,  fatter. 

Note. — There  are  a  good  many  words,  not  accented  on  the 
last  syllable,  that  may  double  the  final  consonant,  that  is,  there 
may  be  either  one  or  two  consonants  in  the  derivative.  This 
does  not  weaken  the  value  of  the  rule.  The  following  are  the 
most  common  words  in  the  list. 


apparel, 

dowel, 

level, 

revel, 

barrel, 

drivel, 

libel, 

rival, 

bevel, 

duel, 

marshal, 

rowel, 

bowel, 

empanel, 

marvel, 

shovel, 

cancel, 

enamel, 

metal, 

shrivel, 

cavil, 

equal, 

medal, 

snivel, 

carol, 

gambol, 

model, 

tassel, 

channel, 

gravel, 

panel, 

tinsel, 

chisel, 

handsel, 

parcel, 

trammel, 

counsel, 

hatchel, 

pencil, 

travel, 

cudgel, 

jewel, 

peril, 

tunnel, 

devil, 

kennel, 

pommel, 

vial, 

dial, 

kidnap, 

quarrel, 

victual, 

dishevel, 

label, 

ravel, 

worship. 

From  "crystal"  we  have  "crystallize."  We  would  naturally 
expect  this  word  to  be  spelled  also  with  one  1,  but  this  is  not  au- 
thorized. "Chagrin"  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  for  doubling  the 
final  consonant.  The  past  participle  is  "chagrined,"  not  "cha- 
grinned." 

Rule  II.  Words  ending  in  e  silent  drop  that  letter  upon  the 
addition  of  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel;  as,  love,  loving, 
lovable;  excuse,  excusable. 

Exception  I.  The  e  is  retained  when  its  omission  will 
change  the  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

Note. — This  will  occur  when  the  e  is  preceded  by  c  or  g  and 
the  suffix  begins  with  some  other  vowel  than  e  or  i  ;  as,  change, 
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changeable;  service,  serviceable;  manage,  manageable.  If  the 
e  should  be  dropped  in  the  above  words,  the  c  and  g  would  be- 
come hard  and  the  pronunciation  would  be  changed.  The  pro- 
nunciation is  changed  in  the  word  "practicable." 

Exception  II.  The  e  is  retained  when  its  omission  will 
change  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Examples:  dyeing,  singeing,  tingeing,  swingeing,  springe- 

ing. 

Exception  III.  The  e  is  retained  when  its  omission  will 
chang'e  the  appearance  of  the  word  materially. 

Examples:  shoeing,  hoeing,  toeing,  mileage,  ageing,  eyeing, 
canoeing,  acreage,  vieing,  hieing.  The  student  should  note  that 
several  of  these  words  are  in  a  transition  state. 

(8)  Above  all  the  student  should  take  pride  in  the  accuracy 
of  his  work  in  every  particular  and  be  a  careful  and  ceaseless 
student  of  the  dictionary. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article  Alice  A.  Stevens  makes  a  state- 
ment that  finds  an  echo  in  the  mind  of  the  true  teacher: 

"By  practice  and  precept  it  should  be  enjoined  upon  chil- 
dren that  before  they  are  fit  to  study  science  or  literature  or 
algebra  or  civil  government,  they  must  know  their  multiplication 
table,  they  must  spell  well  enough  to  know  when  they  have 
made  a  mistake,  must  read  well  enough  to  know  when  they  are 
losing  the  sense  of  a  word  or  a  sentence,  and  must  have  sufficient 
intellectual  pride  and  curiosity  to  make  rapid  and  effective  use 
of  a  dictionary  by  which  to  correct  their  errors  and  enlarge  their 
knowledge." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  ART  OF  WRITING. 

18.  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC— How  to  get 
ready  for  composition  and  rhetoric  is  a  more  important  question 
than  how  to  teach  the  subject.  If  teacher  and  pupil  have  been 
guided  by  the  principles  already  presented,  when  composition  is 
begun  as  a  distinct  subject,  the  pupil  should  be  at  least  a  fair 
speller,  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  a 
sentence,  should  be  familiar  with  grammatical  forms,  should  be 
able  to  test  ordinary  sentences  and  determine  whether  they  are 
accurate,  should  be  able  to  read  understanding^,  should  have 
the  habit  of  using  the  ordinary  marks  of  punctuation  accurately, 
should  have  some  power  of  expression  in  written  and  spoken 
language,  and  should  have  some  taste  for  the  better  forms  of 
literature.  Reading  has  been  taught  to  little  purpose,  if  the 
pupil  has  not  already  learned  to  appreciate  some  of  the  standard 
selections  of  the  language.  It  is  all  important  that  this  prelim- 
inary work  be  done  first.  If  it  has  not  been  done,  the  teacher 
should  adapt  his  work  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  class.  More 
teachers  make  a  mistake  at  this  point  than  at  any  other.  The 
pupil  that  tries  to  do  the  higher  work  in  English  without  having 
the  foundation  does  not  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  rarely  in- 
deed does  he  get  a  good  foundation  for  his  work  at  a  later  period. 
The  pupil  that  really  masters  the  first  principles  of  language 
very  often  gets  the  inspiration  that  carries  him  forward.  The 
pupil  that  has  reached  the  point  indicated  is  only  a  beginner. 
He  needs  to  go  forward.  He  needs  help  and  direction.  A  good 
text  book  is  a  help.  The  spirit  of  emulation  found  in  a  wide- 
awake class  is  a  help.  The  inspiration  of  the  wise  teacher  who 
points  out  defects  and  holds  up  the  best  ideals  is  a  help.  The 
•reading  of  the  best  books  is  a  help.  But  the  pupil  must  do  more 
for  himself  than  all  these  things  can  do  for  him.  He  must  have 
the  habit  of  writing,  and  must  have  the  habit  of  criticising  his 
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own  work  unsparingly.  This  criticism  must  include  the  thought, 
the  arrangement  of  the  material,  the  construction  of  sentences, 
the  building  of  paragraphs,  the  unity  of  the  composition  as  a 
whole,  the  use  of  words,  and  everything  relating  to  the  mechan- 
ical appearance  of  the  manuscript.  There  is  no  possible  substi- 
tute for  this  practical  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

19.  Richard  Harding  Davis  and  some  other  newspaper  re- 
porters once  wrote  a  letter  to  Stevenson,  expressing  the  pleas- 
ure they  received  from  his  books.  From  the  South  Seas  came 
this  characteristic  letter: 

Dear  Sir:  Why,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  frank, 
agreeable,  and  natural  letter.  It  is  certainly  very  pleasant  that  , 
all  you  young  fellows  should  enjoy  my  work  and  get  some  good 
out  of  it;  and  it  was  very  kind  in  you  to  write  and  tell  me  so. 
If  your  are  to  escape  unhurt  out  of  your  present  business,  you 
must  be  very  careful  and  find  in  your  heart  much  constancy. 
The  swiftly  done  work  of  the  journalist  and  the  cheap  finish  and 
ready-made  methods  to  which  it  leads,  you  must  try  to  counter- 
act in  private  by  writing  with  the  most  considerate  slowness  and 
on  the  most  ambitious  models.  And  when  I  say  writing — oh, 
believe  me,  it  is  rewriting  that  I  have  chiefly  in  mind.  If  you  do 
this,  I  hope  to  hear  of  you  some  day. 

Please  excuse  this  sermon  from  your  obliged, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Stevenson's  advice  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  who 
would  improve  their  style  of  composition. 

20.  Formal  rhetoric  should  have  no  place,  or  a  very  small 
place,  in  secondary  schools.  The  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
composition,  practice  in  writing,  wise  and  helpful  criticism.  In- 
vention, the  selecting  of  good  subjects,  the  gathering,  sifting, 
and  arranging  of  the  material  must  be  the  first  thing  in  the  mind 
of  pupil  and  teacher.  The  one  who  writes  must  have  a  message, 
something  to  say.  The  one  who  has  something  to  say  is  one 
who  has  had  some  experience,  who  has  the  habit  of  observation, 
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who  avails  himself  of  what  others  have  written  by  actually  mak- 
ing it  his  own,  and  who  has  the  habit  of  reflection. 

21.  Emerson  says:  "Chaucer,  Milton,  and  Shakespeare 
have  seen  mountains;  the  young  writers  seem  to  have  seen  pic- 
tures of  mountains." 

Bagehot  hardly  showed  his  usual  power  of  discrimination 
when  he  said: 

"The  reason  why  so  few  good  books  are  written  is  that  so 
few  people  that  can  write  know  anything." 

The  form  in  which  composition  appears  is  important,  but 
never  so  important  as  the  thought.  Clear  thought  can  usually 
find  clear  expression.  Dr.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends  scarcely  exagger- 
ated the  truth  when  he  said: 

"Elevated  thought  will  weave  its  own  royal  robes.  Strong 
thought  will  always  flash  out  in  terse  phrases.  Rhetoric  does  not 
teach  us  how  we  ought  to  speak,  but  how  we  do  speak  when  we 
have  something  to  say.  Its  function  is  not  legislative,  but  de- 
scriptive." 

22.  The  student  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  must  do 
three  things  before  he  actually  begins  the  work  of  writing.  He 
must  gather  material.  He  must  make  himself  master  of  it  by 
reflection  and  meditation  so  that  he  will  not  echo  somebody  else. 
He  must  make  a  definite  plan  so  that  the  material  can  be  used 
most  effectively.  The  pupil  will  gain  facility  in  these  processes 
by  practice.  It  must  be  confessed  that  few  practical  general  di- 
rections concerning  the  processes  of  composition  can  be  given. 
The  most  valuable  suggestions  must  relate  to  the  actual  work  of 
the  student  in  individual  criticism. 

23.  It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  sentence  is 
the  unit  of  expression  just  as  the  paragraph  is  the  unit  of  com- 
position. There  cannot  be  good  paragraphs  without  good  sen- 
tences. There  may  be  good  sentences  without  good  paragraphs. 
There  cannot  be  good  composition  without  good  paragraphs. 
There  may  be  good  paragraphs  without   good  composition. 
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There  cannot  be  good  composition  without  good  sentences.  The 
pupil  should  therefore  seek  to  make  each  sentence  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  possible.  He  should  construct  each  sentence  with  refer- 
ence to  what  precedes  and  what  is  to  follow.  Unity  of  thought 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH  AS  AN  AID  IN  THE 
STUDY  OF  PRACTICAL  COMPOSITION. 

24.  GROWING  POPULARITY  OF  PARAGRAPH- 
STUDY.  One  of  the  noticeable  tendencies  in  the  present-day 
study  of  composition  is  that  of  increasing  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  paragraphing.  This  is  true  both  in  the  actual  practice  of 
the  makers  of  literature,  and  in  the  comparative  amount  of  time 
given  to  the  subject  by  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  composition; 
but  the  former  came  to  it  much  earlier  than  the  latter.  This 
fact  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  thesis  on  The  History  of 
the  English  Paragraph,  where  he  shows  that  the  paragraph  as 
we  know  it  comes  into  something  like  settled  shape  in  Sir 
William  Temple  (1628-1699),  while  the  paragraph  as  a  structural 
unit  had  received  from  writers  on  rhetoric  no  serious  attention 
until  1866,  when  Bain  published  his  "Manual  of  English  Compo- 
sition and  Rhetoric."  "It  is  a  little  remarkable,"  says  Mr.  Lewis, 
that  the  treatises  on  rhetoric  were  so  slow  in  coming  to  note  the 
organic  significance  of  the  paragraph;  that  the  theory  of  teach- 
ers was  so  many  years  behind  the  practice  of  writers."  This 
may  possibly  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  widespread  growing 
consciousness  of  art  in  writing,  and  the  consequent  recognition 
of  devices  that  make  the  thought-getting  easier  and  more  at- 
tractive to  the  popular  reader.  However  that  may  be,  the  move- 
ment is  on,  and  has  gained  such  momentum  that  much  of  our 
modern  composition-teaching  has  centered  in  the  paragraph  as 
the  model  for  study  and  the  model  for  practice. 
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25.  THE  REASONS  FOR  THIS  POPULARITY. 
Whether  this  popularity  of  the  paragraph  has  been  altogether 
justifiable  or  not,  reasons  for  it  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first 
place,  the  one  pre-eminently  essential  quality  agreed  upon  in 
many  varying  definitions  of  the  paragraph  seems  to  be  that  of 
unity,  one  of  the  most  difficult  qualities  to  develop  in  the  work 
of  the  amateur  writer.  As  a  promoter  of  unity,  then,  the  para- 
graph can  certainly  make  good  its  claim  to  a  prominent  place 
among  the  models  of  composition.  If,  in  the  second  place,  it  be 
true,  as  one  writer  has  said,  that  a  paragraph  is  "a  whole  com- 
position in  miniature,"  what  better  model  for  study  and  practice 
could  be  found  than  this  "composition  in  miniature,"  a  form 
brief  enough,  on  the  one  hand  to  be  thoroughly  examined  in  the 
pupil's  limited  study  period,  or  written  in  his  limited  time  for  the 
preparation  of  a  practice  exercise,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
plete enough  to  drill  him  in  the  essentials  of  composition-writ- 
ing? It  is,  in  fact,  on  the  economic  grounds  here  suggested  that 
much  of  the  devotion  to  paragraph-study  has  been  justified. 
What  more  available  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
pupil's  usual  lack  of  coherence  and  logic  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  expressed  thoughts  than  this  same  coherent  and  logical  unit, 
the  strong  paragraph?  Does  not  its  very  brevity  strengthen  the 
impression  of  its  strong  qualities  upon  his  mind? 

26.  METHODS  OF  PARAGRAPH  STUDY.  The  nat- 
ural question,  then,  arises  as  to  how  the  most  benefit  may  be  de- 
rived from  this  study  of  paragraphing.  This  has  already,  of 
course,  been  answered  in  part,  at  least  by  implication.  Two 
methods  in  general  have  been  suggested,  the  study  of  strong 
paragraphs  in  existing  literature,  and  the  writing  for  practice  of 
original  paragraphs  in  accordance  with  the  principles  discov- 
ered in  connection  with  the  aforesaid  study. 

The  study  of  models  in  existing  literature  may  be  conducted 
in  a  variety  of  helpful  ways.  Excellent  paragraphs  may  be 
chosen  by  either  pupil  or  teacher  and  brought  to  class  for  com- 
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ment  and  analysis.  In  case  the  teacher  chooses  the  models  for 
examination,  time  will  probably  be  economized  and  a  better 
selection  insured.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  individual  pupils  do 
the  selecting,  a  larger  number  of  paragraphs  will  probably  be 
examined,  the  members  of  the  class  will  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  still  larger  amount  of  good  literature  in  their  search, 
and  they  will  add  to  the  benefit  of  the  analysis  in  class  the  still 
further  benefit  derived  from  the  necessity  of  judging  and  select- 
ing from  the  material  examined  by  them. 

Perhaps  the  prevailing  method  of  paragraph-model  study  is 
that  of  examining  the  paragraphs  with  a  view  to  classifying  them 
according  to  the  method  of  developing  the  topic  sentence  or 
theme.  This  method  seems  adapted  not  only  to  the  cultivating 
of  logical  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  to  the  promo- 
tion of  inventive  power.  A  common  attitude  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  amateur  writer  is  to  stand  comparatively  helpless 
before  the  bare  statement  of  a  good  thought,  with  no  seeming 
power  to  amplify  it  in  a  logical  and  effective  way.  The  study  of 
paragraph  development  calls  such  a  writer's  attention  to  the 
natural  methods  of  expanding  a  thought — methods  attendant 
upon  the  natural  questions  arising  in  the  minds  of  the  readers 
or  hearers.  The  writer,  for  example,  is  made  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  one  statement  of  the  point  to  be  elucidated  may  not  be 
sufficiently  clear  to  his  reader,  who*  may  be  imagined  as  saying, 
"Why,  how  is  that?  I  don't  quite  see."  As  a  result  the  writer 
attempts  to  put  the  thought  in  several  ways,  thus  emphasizing 
it,  and  gaining  the  additional  vividness  of  the  successive  views 
of  a  moving  picture.  He  has  thus  developed  a  paragraph  by 
repetition.  Again  the  reader  may  be  imagined  as  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  statement  of  the  writer's  topic  sentence.  Naturally, 
then,  the  writer  proceeds  to  give  reasons  for  his  opinion,  and  he 
has  thus  developed  a  paragraph  by  proofs.  In  this  way  a  long 
list  of  paragraph  types  may  be  developed  by  simply  imagining 
the  natural  questions  arising  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  when  the 
theme  of  each  is  proposed.   The  writer  thus  not  only  finds  some- 
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thing  to  say,  but  as  a  result  of  imagining  the  attitude  of  his  read- 
er's mind,  he  is  quite  sure  to  speak  more  directly  and  effectively 
to  that  mind.  Expression,  either  oral  or  written,  has  its  only 
reason  for  being  in  the  fact  of  some  one  to  be  addressed,  and 
whatever  leads  the  writer  to  put  himself  more  fully  into  the 
place  of  the  one  addressed  thus  enables  him  to  send  his  words 
home  with  greater  effect. 

27.  A  CAUTION.  One  caution  should,  perhaps,  be  ob- 
served here;  do  not  expect  or  lead  the  pupils  to  expect  that 
every  paragraph  from  the  pen  of  a  good  author  will  lend  itself 
easily  or  satisfactorily  to  such  a  logical  analysis,  or  make  a 
model  for  a  complete  production.  It  will  not,  and  perhaps  it  is 
better  that  it  should  not,  do  so.  Thoughts  vary  in  importance 
and  logical  force,  and  so,  no  doubt,  should  the  paragraphs  that 
express  them.  But  this  need  not  annul  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  pupil  from  the  study  of  a  logically  constructed  par- 
agraph. 

28.  EXERCISES  IN  PARAGRAPH-WRITING.  The 
second-  general  suggestion  as  to  the  use  of  the  paragraph  in 
composition  study,  that  of  exercise  in  paragraph-writing,  needs 
little  comment.  The  writing  of  single  paragraphs  as  exercises 
has  the  advantage  already  mentioned  of  making  it  possible,  on 
account  of  the  brevity  of  the  exercises,  for  the  pupil  to  write  a 
greater  number,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  also  enables 
the  teacher  to  criticise  a  greater  number  to  the  advantage  of 
both  the  pupil  and  himself.  How  the  writing  of  distinct  par- 
agraphs aids  the  writer  in  invention  has  been  already  shown  in 
the  paragraph  on  the  study  of  different  methods  of  developing 
a  topic  sentence.  Finally,  in  addition  to  the  facility  gained  from 
frequent  writing  and  the  inventive  power  gained  from  conscious 
aiming  at  the  questions  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  pupil  is 
better  able  on  account  of  the  brevity  of  his  .exercise  to  grasp  it 
as  a  whole  and  so  become  helpfully  critical  upon  his  own  writ- 
ing.   With  these  three  points  gained,  (a)  a  reasonable  facility 
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of  expression,  (b)  the  power  of  imagining  the  needs  of  his 
reader,  (c)  and  a  habit  of  logical  criticism  of  his  work,  the  writer 
is  well  on  his  way  to  independent  and  creative  composition. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
STUDY  OF  LITERARY  MODELS. 

29.  The  pupil  may  always  study  with  profit  the  introduc- 
tions and  conclusions  of  famous  essays  and  orations.  He  will 
find  much  dissimilarity,  but  he  will  find  them  suggestive.  Of 
course  these  are  not  to  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  imitation. 
Let  the  following  productions  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  the  introductions: 

(1)  The  address  of  Emerson  at  Cambridge,  July  15,  1838. 

(2)  Emerson's  essay  on  Uses  of  Great  Men. 

(3)  Poe's  A  Descent  into  a  Maelstrom. 

(4)  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne. 

(5)  Garfield's  speech  nominating  John  Sherman  for  the 
Presidency. 

(6)  Conkling's  speech  nominating  General  Grant. 

(7)  Blaine's  Eulogy  on  Garfield. 

(8)  Bancroft's  Eulogy  on  Lincoln. 

(9)  Hay's  Eulogy  of  McKinley. 

The  pupil  can  profitably  examine  the  conclusions  of  these 
productions  also. 

The  introduction  and  conclusion  are  important  parts  of  dis- 
course. A  good  introduction  helps  to  win  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  hearer.  A  strong  conclusion  helps  to  make  a  lasting 
impression.  The  body  of  a  production  is  more  important  than 
either.  If  the  body  of  a  discourse  does  not  justify  the  expecta- 
tion awakened  by  the  introduction,  the  disappointment  is 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  less  promising  opening.  A  con- 
clusion-is  strong  when  the  body  of  a  production  justifies  the 
conclusion.   Otherwise  it  may  seem  pompous  or  bombastic. 
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30.  Forms  of  Discourse.  Touching  the  accepted  divi- 
sions of  discourse  Professor  J.  H.  Gardiner  makes  this  discrimi- 
nating statement: 

"Men  who  are  writing  books,  whether  to  set  forth  the  truths 
of  the  world  about  them,  or  to  entertain  the  public  and  win  a 
name  for  themselves  by  a  vivid  representation  of  life,  do  not 
stop  to  think  whether  they  are  writing  exposition,  or  argument 
or  narrative  or  description;  they  go  ahead  with  their  purpose 
or  their  inspiration,  striving  only  to  set  it  forth  clearly  and  viv- 
idly." 

This  is  stated  none  too  strongly.  The  writer  might  have 
added  that  men  do  not  stop  to  think  whether  they  are  writing 
simple,  complex,  or  compound  sentences,  or  whether  they  are 
using  nouns  or  verbs.  Still  in  criticising  one's  own  work  it  is 
well  to  have  in  mind  the  different  kinds  of  sentences  and  also  the 
ordinary  divisions  of  discourse  so  that  one  may  know  whether 
he  is  writing  in  accordance  with  accepted  standards. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  very  many  cases  the  forms  of 
discourse  blend  into  each  other  so  that  the  line  of  division  can 
not  be  determined.   In  few  instances  are  they  wholly  distinct. 

31.  DESCRIPTION.  The  one  who  is  able  to  give  a  good 
description  sees  clearly  and  generally  feels  deeply  and  as  a  con- 
sequence he  makes  the  reader  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  ob- 
ject described.  A  good  description  appeals  to  the  imagination. 
The  results  are  felt,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  point  out  how 
they  are  attained.  Sometimes  they  are  accomplished  by  a  happy 
paragraph  or  sentence,  sometimes  by  a  striking  figure,  and 
again  by  a  word  that  kindles  the  imagination  and  flames  forth 
in  a  vivid  mental  picture. 

Examples  of  good  description  may  be  studied  with  profit, 
but  only  so  far  as  they  are  suggestive.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
point  out  the  elements  that  help  to  form  the  mental  picture. 

32.  Let  us  note  Stevenson's  description  of  a  sunrise: 
"Soon  she  (the  Princess)  had  struggled  to  a  certain  hilltop, 

and  saw  far  before  her  the  silent  inflooding  of  the  day.    Out  of 
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the  East  it  welled  and  whitened;  and  the  stars  were  extin- 
guished like  the  street-lamps  of  a  human  city.  The  whiteness 
brightened  into  silver,  the  silver  warmed  into  gold,  the  gold 
kindled  into  pure  and  living  fire;  and  the  face  of  the  East  was 
barred  with  elemental  scarlet.  The  day  drew  its  first,  long 
breath, steady  and  chill; and  for  leagues  around  the  woods  sighed 
and  shivered.  And  then,  at  one  bound,  the  sun  had  floated  up; 
and  her  startled  eyes  received  day's  first  arrow,  and  quaiied  un- 
der the  buffet.  On  every  side,  the  shadows  leaped  from  their 
ambush  and  fell  prone.  The  day  was  come,  plain  and  garish; 
and  up  the  steep  and  solitary  eastern  heaven,  the  sun,  victorious 
over  his  competitors,  continued  slowly  and  royally  to  mount. 

In  this  description  we  may  not  be  able  to  point  out  the  ele- 
ments of  Stevenson's  power,  but  we  know  that  the  imagination 
is  kindled  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  read  the  words. 

33.  Take  again  this  famous  description  from  De  Quincey: 
"Let  there  be  a  cottage,  standing  in  a  valley,  eighteen  miles 
from  any  town;  no  spacious  valley,  but  about  two  miles  long  by 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  average  width — the  benefit  of  which 
provision  is  that  all  families  resident  within  its  circuit  will  com- 
prise, as  it  were,  one  larger  household,  personally  familiar  to 
your  eye,  and  more  or  less  interesting  to  your  affections.  Let 
the  mountains  be  real  mountains,  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet 
high,  and  the  cottage  a  real  cottage,  not  (as  a  witty  author  has 
it)  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house;  let  it  be,  in  fact  (for  I 
must  abide  by  the  actual  scene),  a  white  cottage,  embowered 
with  flowering  shrubs,  so  chosen  as  to  unfold  a  succession  of 
flowers  upon  the  walls,  and  clustering  around  the  windows, 
through  all  the  months  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  begin- 
ning, in  fact,  with  May  roses  and  ending  with  jasmine.  Let  it 
not  be  spring,  nor  summer,  nor  autumn,  but  winter  in  its  stern- 
est shape.  This  is  a  most  important  point  in  the  science  of  hap- 
piness. And  I  am  surprised  to  see  people  overlook  it,  and  think 
it  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  winter  is  going,  or,  if  coming, 
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is  not  likely  to  be  a  severe  one.  On  the  contrary,  I  put  up  a  pe- 
tition annually  for  as  much  snow,  hail,  frost,  or  storm  of  one  kind 
or  another,  as  the  skies  can  possibly  afford  us.  Surely  every- 
body is  aware  of  the  divine  pleasures  which  attend  a  winter  fire- 
side,— candles  at  four  o'clock,  warm  hearth-rugs,  tea,  a  fair  tea- 
maker,  shutters  closed,  curtains  flowing  in  ample  draperies  on 
the  floor,  whilst  the  wind  and  rain  are  raging  audibly  without. 
But  here  to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  too  much  description,  I 
will  introduce  a  painter,  and  give  him  directions  for  the  rest  of 
the  picture.  Painters  do  not  like  white  cottages,  unless  a  good 
deal  weather-stained;  but,  as  the  reader  now  understands  that  it 
is  a  winter  night,  his  services  will  not  be  required  except  for  the 
inside  of  the  house. 

Paint  me,  then,  a  room  seventeen  feet  by  twelve,  and  not 
more  than  seven  and  a  half  feet  high.  This,  reader,  is  somewhat 
ambitiously  styled,  in  my  family,  the  drawing-room;  but,  being 
contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay,  it  is  also  and  more  justly  termed 
the  library,  for  it  happens  that  books  are  the  only  article  of 
property  in  which  I  am  richer  than  my  neighbors.  Of  these  I 
have  about  5,000  collected  gradually  since  my  eighteenth  year. 
Therefore,  painter, 'put  as  many  books  as  you  can  into  this  room. 
Make  it  populous  with  books  ;and  furthermore,  paint  me  a  good 
fire,  and  furniture,  plain  and  modest,  befitting  the  unpretending 
cottage  of  a  scholar.  And  near  the  fire  paint  me  a  tea-table;  and 
(as  it  is  clear  that  no  creature  can  come  to  see  me  on  such  a 
stormy  night)  place  only  two  cups  and  saucers  on  the  tray;  I 
usually  drink  tea  from  eight  o'clock  at  night  to  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. And,  as  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  make  tea,  or  to  pour  it  out, 
for  one's  self,  paint  me  a  lovely  woman  sitting  at  the  table.  Paint 
her  arms  like  Aurora's,  and  her  smiles  like  Hebe's;  but  no,  dear 
M.,  not  even  in  jest  let  me  insinuate  that  thy  power  to  illuminate 
my  cottage  rests  upon  a  tenure  so  perishable  as  mere  personal 
beauty,  or  that  the  witchcraft  of  angelic  smiles  lies  within  the 
empire  of  any  earthly  pencil.    Pass,  then,  my  good  painter,  to 
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something  more  within  its  power;  and  the  next  article  brought 
forward  should  naturally  be  myself, — a  picture  of  the  Opium- 
eater,  with  his  little  golden  receptacle  of  the  pernicious  drug 
lying  beside  him  on  the  table.  As  to  the  opium,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  see  a  picture  of  that,  though  I  would  rather  see  the 
original;  you  may  paint  it  if  you  choose;  but  I  apprize  you  that 
no  little  receptacle  would,  even  in  1816,  answer  my  purpose, 
who  was  at  a  distance  from  the  stately  Pantheon,  and  all  drug- 
gists (mortal  or  otherwise).  No;  you  may  as  well  paint  the  real 
receptacle,  which  was  not  of  gold,  but  of  glass,  and  as  much 
like  a  wine-decanter  as  possible.  Into  this  you  may  put  a  quart 
of  ruby-colored  laudanum;  that  and  a  book  of  German  meta- 
physics placed  by  its  side,  will  sufficiently  attest  my  being  in  the 
neighborhood." 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  read  this  selection,  our  imaginations 
begin  to  paint  the  little  valley,  the  mountains  on  either  side,  the 
little  white  cottage,  the  library  populous  with  books,  the  home 
comforts  within  while  the  storm  rages  without,  the  Opium-eater 
and  his  young  wife,  the  tray  with  the  cups  and  saucers,  and  the 
decanter  of  opium. 

34.  NARRATION.  Narrative  deals  with  events,  gives  an 
account  of  the  different  elements  that  form  a  transaction.  Ac- 
tion and  movement  are  prominent  characteristics  of  narration. 
This  kind  of  writing  includes  a  large  part  of  history,  biography, 
fiction,  sketches,  and  the  drama.  The  interest  centers  sometimes 
in  the  events  and  sometimes  in  the  characters.  In  narration  the 
writer  gives  the  atmosphere  of  the  story,  and  shapes  the  events 
so  that  there  will  be  at  least  one  complication,  which  may  be 
called  the  plot  and  which  awakens  interest  by  the  element  of  sus- 
pense and  mystery.  Often  this  interest  is  quickened,  not  so  much 
by  actual  statements  as  by  suggestions  and  intimations.  Interest 
in  the  famous  chariot  race  in  Ben  Hur  is  greatly  intensified  by 
the  numerous  events  that  plainly  foreshadow  it. 
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The  pupil  should  understand  that  good  narrative  requires 
as  careful  a  plan  as  any  other  kind  of  writing.  There  must  be 
a  discriminating  exercise  of  the  judgment  to  determine  which 
events  should  be  made  prominent  and  which  should  be  kept  in 
the  background;  when  particulars  should  be  given  and  when 
omitted ;  and  what  order  should  be  followed  to  arouse  the  great- 
est interest. 

Macaulay,  Prescott,  Motley,  Scott,  Dickens,  Cooper,  and 
Hawthorne  reveal  unusual  power  in  narration.  Description  and 
narration  quite  generally  go  together.  Macaulay's  essay  on  War- 
ren Hastings  and  Irving' s  essay  on  The  Stout  Gentleman  may  be 
studied  as  good  illustrations  of  narrative  and  descriptive  writing. 

35.  EXPOSITION.  The  term  exposition  as  used  in  com- 
position is  practically  identical  with  explanation.  The  writer 
makes  use  of  it  in  defining  a  term,  in  giving  an  unusual  meaning 
to  the  term  which  he  employs,  in  explaining  a  subject  or  some 
particular  phase  of  a  subject.  It  may  occupy  a  whole  composi- 
tion or  even  a  book  or  it  may  be  used  to  throw  light  upon  in- 
tricate points.  Its  proper  use  contributes  largely  to  clearness  in 
writing  especially  in  argumentative  discourse.  The  pupil  should 
be  made  to  see  that  exposition  is  accomplished  by  accurate  defi- 
nitions, by  illustrations,  by  applications,  and  by  consequences. 

De  Quincey  very  frequently  seeks  to  make  his  theme  per- 
fectly clear  by  resorting  to  exposition.  Touching  the  province 
of  literature  the  great  essayist  says: 

"In  that  great  social  organ,  which  collectively  we  call  lit- 
erature, there  may  be  distinguished  two  separate  offices  that 
may  blend  and  often  do  so,  but  capable  severally  of  a  severe  in- 
sulation, and  naturally  fitted  for  reciprocal  repulsion.  There  is, 
first,  the  .literature  of  knowledge  and,  secondly,  the  literature  of 
power.  The  function  of  the  first  is  to  teach ;  the  function  of  the 
second  is  to  move;  the  first  is  a  rudder,  the  second  an  oar  or  a 
sail.  The  first  speaks  to  the  mere  discursive  understanding;  the 
second  speaks  ultimately,  it  may  happen,  to  the  higher  under- 
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standing  or  reason,  but  always  through  affections  and  sym- 
pathy." 

36.  ARGUMENTATION.  In  argumentative  discourse 
the  aim  is  to  prove  something,  to  establish  a  conclusion.  The 
pupil  should  frame  clear  and  definite  propositions  that  tend  to 
establish  the  conclusion.  The  arguments  that  go  to  prove  the 
propositions  should  be  massed  in  order.  The  pupil  should  ex- 
amine his  proofs  and  see  whether  they  do  establish  his  conclu- 
sions. Strong  statements  and  assertions  are  not  in  themselves 
arguments  at  all,  though  too  often  they  are  regarded  as  such. 

37.  Under  argumentative  discourse  naturally  comes  the 
oration,  though  it  seldom  receives  separate  treatment.  In  fact 
while  all  feel  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  essay  and  the 
oration,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction.  They 
have  many  things  in  common.  Pulpit  oratory,  forensic  oratory, 
patriotic  and  political  speeches,  popular  lectures,  anniversary 
addresses,  school  addresses,  and  speeches  given  on  miscella- 
neous occasions  may  have  much  in  common,  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  may  differ  in  many  particulars. 

The  oration  aims  to  do  more  than  to  explain;  it  aims  to  do 
more  than  to  give  a  closely  wrought  argument  to  establish  a 
truth.  It  may  include  both  of  these,  but  it  seeks  to  do  more.  It 
seeks  to  enforce  some  truth,  to  persuade.  Some  in  defining  an 
oration  give  too  much  prominence  to  the  element  of  persuasion. 
The  pupil  then  gets  the  idea  that  his  address  should  be  an  exhor- 
tation. The  oration  may  have  the  direct  exhortation,  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  stronger  without  it.  This  must  be  determined 
by  the  subject,  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  particular 
audience. 

38.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  stated  that  the  subject 
chosen  largely  determines  whether  the  discourse  will  be  an  essay 
or  an  oration.  It  is  also  evident  that  many  subjects  may  be 
treated  so  as  to  make  the  discourse  an  essay  or  an  oration.  For 
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instance  a  pupil  may  select  Garfield  as  his  theme.  He  may  sim- 
ply confine  himself  to  the  facts  of  Garfield's  life  and  then  he  will 
produce  a  biographical  sketch  or  essay.  On  the  other  hand  he 
may  analyze  Garfield's  life,  emphasize  the  strong  traits  of  his 
character,  show  his  influence  upon  the  nation,  and  enforce  the 
great  truth  that  his  life  should  be  an  inspiration  to  others.  The 
student  may  thus  write  an  oration  on  the  theme  chosen. 

39.    The  oration  should  have  at  least  these  characteristics: 

(1)  The  subject  should  be  one  of  interest. 

(2)  The  manner  of  treatment  should  include  a  careful  plan 
that  will  raise  the  discourse  above  the  level  of  an  ordinary 
speech.  While  the  discourse  should  be  in  the  main  argumenta- 
tive, it  should  not  be  so  closely  wrought  as  the  argumentative 
essay  that  can  be  read  and  reread.  The  fact  that  it  is  to  be  spo- 
ken requires  a  more  popular  and  less  concise  treatment. 

(3)  The  language  should  be  dignified  and  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  theme. 

(4)  The  aim  should  be  to  enforce  the  truth,  convince,  and 
persuade.  On  great  occasions  the  orator  may  make  a  personal 
appeal  to  his  listeners.  Then  the  exhortation  is  in  place. 
Whether  such  a  close  is  in  the  best  taste  depends  upon  the 
theme,  the  occasion,  and  the  audience.  The  oration  appeals  to 
the  emotions  through  reason. 

(5)  The  most  important  element  that  enters  into  the  true 
oration  cannot  be  defined  nor  directed  by  any  specific  rules  of 
rhetoric.  It  is  the  personality  of  the  orator  who  is  on  fire  with 
his  subject  and  who  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  believes  in  the 
righteousness  of  the  cause  that  he  advocates.  He  may  defy  all 
rules  of  rhetoric  and  elocution  and  yet  stir  his  audience  to  its 
depths.  "True  eloquence  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot 
be  brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but 
they  will  toil  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshalled  in 
every  way,  but  they  cannot  compass  it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man, 
in  the  subject,  and  the  occasion.    Affected  passion,  intense  ex- 
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pression,  the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  to  it;  they 
cannot  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  outbreaking 
of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic 
fires  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force." 

The  famous  address  of  Webster  at  the  Salem  murder  trial 
may  be  studied  as  a  model  discourse  in  many  particulars.  The 
pupil  will  find  in  it  examples  of  description  and  narrative.  He 
will  find  exposition.  He  will  find  a  closely  wrought  argument 
that  leads  to  a  certain  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
PERFECTING  ONE'S  STYLE. 

40.  ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE.  After  a  pupil  has  learned 
from  experience  to  collect  material,  master  it,  arrange  it  in  or- 
der, write  good  sentences,  develop  a  topic  into  a  paragraph,  he 
should  seek  to  perfect  his  style  by  keeping  in  mind  a  few  most 
important  things.  First  of  all  he  should  strive  to  write  with  per- 
fect simplicity  and  clearness.  He  should  be  willing  tc>  sacrifice 
every  thing  else  for  the  sake  of  clearness  if  necessary.  In  the 
next  place  he  should  seek  to  have  unity  in  his  work.  He  should 
see  that  the  sentence  has  unity,  that  the  paragraph  has  unity, 
that  the  production  as  a  whole  has  unity.  He  should  not  lose 
sight  of  this  last  object  for  a  moment  in  working  out  the  details. 
In  the  next  place  he  should  reveal  his  own  personality  in  his 
writings.  He  must  do  this  if  he  has  really  assimilated  his  ma- 
terial. If  he  does  not,  he  simply  echoes  what  some  one  else  has 
said.  Irving  reveals  his  kind,  sympathetic,  poetic  nature  in  every 
thing  he  wrote.  When  one  picks  up  an  essay  of  Carlyle,  he  feels 
at  once  that  the  style  is  different  from  Irving's  and  that  a  differ- 
ent man  is  back  of  the  production.  A  pupil  should  not  feel  that 
an  essay  is  his  unless  it  reveals  something  of  his  mental  charac- 
teristics. 
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41.  A  pupil  should  also  realize  that  a  production  gains  in 
force  and  energy  by  a  proper  sense  of  proportion  in  the  treat- 
ment of  its  different  topics,  by  making  important  elements  prom- 
inent and  by  passing  lightly  by  unimportant  things,  by  con- 
ciseness of  expression,  by  variety  in  sentence  structure,  and  by 
a  wise  use  of  figures  of  speech.  No  figure  should  be  used  un- 
less it  gives  force,  clearness,  or  beauty  to  the  production.  A 
figure  that  is  used  for  its  own  sake  is  a  patch.  It  may  attract 
attention,  but  it  mars  the  beauty  of  the  essay.  The  great 
writers  select  their  figures  largely  from  nature  and  for  that  rea- 
son give  increased  power  to  their  literary  work.  Shakespeare 
makes  use  of  the  boldest  figures,  but  he  is  master  of  them  and 
almost  invariably  they  enrich  and  beautify  the  thought.  An 
example  is  the  famous  saying  of  Antony: 

"Sometimes  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish, 

A  vapor  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion, 

A  towered  citadel,  or  pendant  rock, 

A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 

With  trees  up 't,  that  nod  unto  the  world 

And  mock  our  eyes  with  air:  thou  hast  seen  these  signs; 

They  are  black  vesper's  pageants." 

And  this: 

"Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops." 

42.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  uses  figures  that  are  wonder- 
fully expressive. 

Here  is  one: 

"He  never  threw  away  money.  It  only  disappeared.  It 
oozed  out  like  wine  through  a  wormy  stave,  drop  by  drop.  It 
melted  in  his  palm  like  a  snow  crystal,  which  dissolves  while  you 
look  at  it.  It  rose  and  departed  as  the  drops  of  dew  in  the 
morning  do  from  grass  and  leaf.  It  evaporated  as  delicate  per- 
fumes do,  and  left  no  trace  behind." 
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This  is  another: 

"Mrs.  Trowbridge  was  a  natural  laugher.  She  laughed  with 
her  mouth,  her  eyes,  her  whole  face,  with  her  voice  and  her 
whole  body.  It  was  no  silvery  trickle,  but  a  generous  tide,  that 
set  in  strongly,  filled  every  indentation  along  the  shore,  and 
plashed  up  in  spray  all  the  more,  if  any  obstacle  sought  to 
stay  it." 

43.  The  pupil  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  fol- 
lowing figures  of  speech  at  least: 

(1)  Metaphor.  (7)  Climax. 

(2)  Simile.  (8)  Anticlimax. 

(3)  Metonymy.  (9)  Hyperbole. 

(4)  Synecdoche.  (10)  Interrogation. 

(5)  Personification.  (11)  Irony. 

(6)  Apostrophe. 

The  use  of  figurative  language  can  best  be  mastered  by 
noting  how  the  great  writers  use  figures  of  speech.  This  phase 
of  the  subject  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  literature. 
The  pupil  should  be  careful  to  criticize  his  own  figures  or  speech. 
He  should  note  whether  they  are  mixed,  whether  they  really 
illustrate  what  they  are  intended  to  present,  and  whether  they 
enter  into  the  production  so  naturally  that  they  do  not  attract 
attention  to  themselves,  but  actually  illuminate  the  theme. 

44.  The  careful,  thoughtful,  critical  study  of  the  great 
masterpieces  is  a  positive  help  in  improving  one's  style.  If  a 
writer,  however,  simply  seeks  to  imitate,  he  will  not  catch  the 
spirit  of  his  model,  he  will  cultivate  an  artificial  style,  and  he 
will  hide  his  own  personality,  an  absolute  essential  of  good  writ- 
ing. A  painstaking  and  independent  study  of  great  writers  en- 
riches one's  thought,  increases  the  power  to  arrange  to  advan- 
tage the  material  in  mind,  enlarges  the  vocabulary,  gives  facil- 
ity in  selecting  the  right  word  from  many  that  are  akin,  and  in- 
sures increased  skill  in  the  construction  of  sentences  that  are 
clear,  forceful,  rhythmic,  and  melodious. 
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45.  The  pupil  should  also  understand  that  it  is  all  im- 
portant to  make  a  careful  revision  of  his  manuscript  touching 
the  smallest  details.  He  should  read  his  manuscript  aloud  be- 
cause the  ear  will  often  detect  an  error  that  escapes  the  eye. 
The  biographer  of  Macaulay  has  taken  pains  to  show  how  care- 
ful the  great  historian  was  to  make  his  work  as  nearly  perfect 
as  possible.    He  says: 

"Macaulay  never  allowed  a  sentence  to  pass  muster  until 
it  was  as  good  as  he  could  make  it.  He  thought  little  of  re- 
casting a  chapter  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  lucid  arrangement, 
and  nothing  whatever  of  reconstructing  a  paragraph  for  the  sake 
of  one  happy  stroke  or  apt  illustration.  Whenever  one  of  his 
books  was  passing  through  the  press,  Macaulay  extended  his 
indefatigable  industry  and  his  scrupulous  precision  to  the  mi- 
nutest mechanical  drudgery  of  the  literary  calling.  There  was 
no  end  to  the  trouble  that  he  devoted  to  matters  which  most 
authors  are  only  too  glad  to  leave  to  the  care  and  the  experience 
of  their  publisher.  He  could  not  rest  until  the  lines  were  level 
to  a  hair's  breadth,  and  the  punctuation  correct  to  a  comma;  un- 
til every  paragraph  concluded  with  a  telling  sentence  and  every 
sentence  flowed  like  running  water." 

46.  Macaulay's  practice  was  the  practice  of  Hawthorne 
and  of  most  writers  who  have  done  literary  work  of  a  high 
grade.  W.  D.  Howells  has  recently  related  his  experience  as  an 
editor  in  striving  to  have  every  magazine  article  as  nearly  perfect 
as  possible.    He  says: 

"The  proof-reading  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  was  something 
almost  fearfully  scrupulous  and  perfect.  The  proofs  were  first 
read  by  the  under  proof-reader  in  the  printing-office;  then  the 
head  reader  passed  them  to  me  perfectly  clean  as  to  typography, 
with  his  own  abundant  and  most  intelligent  comments  on  the 
literature;  and  then  I  read  them,  making  what  changes  I  chose, 
and  verifying  every  quotation,  every  date,  every  geographical  and 
biographical  name,  every  foreign  word  to  the  last  accent,  every 
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technical  and  scientific  term.  Where  it  was  possible  or  at  all 
desirable  the  proof  was  next  submitted  to  the  author.  When  it 
came  back  to  me,  I  revised  it,  accepting  or  rejecting  the  au- 
thor's judgment  according  as  he  was  entitled  by  his  ability  and 
knowledge  or  not  to  have  them.  The  proof  now  went  to  .the 
printers  for  correction;  they  sent  it  again  to  the  head  reader, 
who  carefully  revised  it  and  returned  it  again  to  me.  I  read 
it  a  second  time  and  it  was  again  corrected.  After  this  it  was  re- 
vised in  the  office  and  sent  to  the  stereotyper  from  whom  it  came 
to  the  head  reader  for  a  last  revision  in  the  plates." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  SCANSION. 

47.  Scansion  is  treated  in  rhetorics  generally,  and  a  full 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  unnecessary  here.  A  reader  who 
knows  nothing  about  the  principles  of  scansion  loses  much  of 
the  beauty  of  poetry. 

In  poetry  and  in  much  prose  there  is  a  recurrence  of  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  syllables  that  is  pleasing  to  the  ear.  This 
movement  is  called  rhythm.  In  prose  this  movement  is  not  so 
regular  that  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  law.  The  measure  of  rhythm 
in  poetry  is  called  meter.  The  primary  unit  with  which  rhythm 
is  measured  is  the  foot.  The  foot  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
syllables  one  of  which  receives  an  accent  or  stress.  A  combina- 
tion of  feet  forms  a  larger  unit  called  a  line  or  verse.  One  foot 
may  constitute  a  verse.  A  combination  of  verses  forms  a  larger 
unit  called  a  stanza. 

48.  Some  writers  on  poetics  say  that  a  foot  consists  of  an 
accented  syllable  and  one  or  more  unaccented  syllables.  This 
definition  is  not  complete,  but  it  includes  the  feet  in  common 
use.   These  are  five : 

(1)  An  unaccented  syllable  followed  by  an  accented  syl- 
lable is  called  an  iambus;  as,  prepare. 
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(2)  A  foot  consisting  of  two  unaccented  syllables  followed 
by  an  accented  syllable  is  called  an  anapest;  as,  comprehend. 

(3)  A  foot  consisting  of  an  accented  syllable  followed  by 
an  unaccented  syllable  is  called  a  trochee;  as,  onward. 

(4)  A  foot  consisting  of  an  accented  syllable  followed  by 
twro  unaccented  syllables  is  called  a  dactyl;  as,  tenderly. 

(5)  A  foot  consisting  of  an  accented  syllable  preceded  by 
an  unaccented  syllable  and  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable 
is  called  an  amphibrach;  as,  enduring.   This  foot  is  rare. 

Besides  these  already  mentioned  four  other  feet  are  recog- 
nized and  occur  occasionally. 

(6)  In  a  spondee  both  syllables  receive  the  accent;  as, 
amen. 

(7)  In  the  pyrrhic  both  syllables  are  unaccented.  This  does 
not  occur  often. 

(8)  A  foot  consisting  of  two  accented  syllables  with  an  un- 
accented syllable  between  is  called  an  amphimacer;  as,  neck  by 
neck. 

(9)  A  foot  consisting  of  two  accented  syllables  with  two 
unaccented  syllables  between  is  called  a  choriambus ;  as,  into  the 
deep.  This  foot  is  really  a  combination  of  the  trochee  and 
iambus. 

49.  There  are  several  ways  of  indicating  the  different  kinds 
of  feet.  One  way  is  to  mark  with  the  accent  the  syllable  that 
receives  the  stress  and  to  leave  the  other  syllables  unmarked. 

The  different  kinds  of  feet  are  also  indicated  by  placing  a 
breve  over  the  unaccented  syllables  and  a  macron  over  the  ac- 
cented syllables. 

Another  way  to  indicate  the  feet  is  to  represent  the  unac- 
cented syllables  by  x  and  the  accented  syllables  by  a.  A 
line  of  Gray's  Elegy  would  then  be  indicated  by  5xa.  This 
means  that  the  foot  is  iambus  and  that  there  are  five  feet  in  the 
verse.   A  verse  marked  4xxa  has  four  feet,  each  an  anapest. 
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50.  The  name  of  the  measure  or  meter  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  feet  in  the  line.  A  line  of  one  foot  is  called  mono- 
meter;  of  two  feet,  dimeter;  of  three  feet,  trimeter;  of  four  feet, 
tetrameter;  of  five  feet,  pentameter;  of  six  feet,  hexameter;  of 
seven  feet,  heptameter;  of  eight  feet,  octameter. 

51.  Scansion  is  the  separating  of  a  line  into  feet.  No  poem 
is  better  than  Gray's  Elegy  for  one  beginning  to  scan. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting-  day, 
The  lowing-  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea; 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

This  verse  is  iambic  pentameter.  It  is  also  called  heroic, 
verse.  Many  of  the  most  famous  poems  in  the  language  are  in 
this  measure:  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  Shakespeare's  dra- 
matic works,  Paradise  Lost,  Dryden's  and  Pope's  longer  poems, 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  and  many  others. 

Byron's  famous  poem,  The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib, 
illustrates  the  anapest,  though  the  measure  is  varied  by  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  iambus. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Gallilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  flown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

The  following  poem  ilustrates  the  use  of  the  anapest  and 
the  iambus: 
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THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD. 

He  was  a  friend  to  man  and  he  lived  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road.— Homer. 

There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  withdrawn 

In  the  place  of  their  self  content; 
There  are  souls,  like  stars,  that  dwell  apart, 
In  a  fellowless  firmament; 

There  are  pioneer  souls  that  blaze  their  paths 

Where  highways  never  ran — 
But  let  me  live  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 
The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who  are  bad, 

As  good  and  as  bad  as  I; 
I  would  not  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban — 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life, 
The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of  hope, 

The  men  who  are  faint  with  the  strife. 
But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  nor  their  tears — 

Both  parts  of  an  infinite  plan — 
Let  me  live  in  my  house 'by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  know  there  are  brook-gladdened  meadows  ahead 

And  mountains  of  wearisome  height; 
That  the  road  passes  on  through  the  long  afternoon 

And  stretches  away  to  the  night. 
But  still  I  rejoice  when  the  travelers  rejoice, 

And  weep  with  the  strangers  that  moan, 
Nor  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

Like  a  man  who  dwells  alone. 
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Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  weak,  they  are  strong, 

Wise,  foolish — so  am  I. 
Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban? 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 
The  trochee  is  the  prevailing  foot  in  the  Psalm  of  Life: 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream; 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Hood's  Bridge  of  Sighs  illustrates  the  use  of  the  dactyl : 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Young  and  so  fair. 

The  above  poem  frequently  has  a  dactyl  and  an  additional 
syllable.  The  last  three  lines  of  the  peom  may  illustrate  the 
amphibrach : 

Owning  her  weakness, 

Her  evil  behavior, 
And  leaving  with  meekness, 

Her  sins  to  her  Savior. 

Since  the  prevailing  foot  in  the  poem  is  dactyl,  it  may  be 
better  to  consider  the  introductory  syllables  of  the  last  three 
lines  as  supernumerary.   The  next  feet  would  then  be  dactyls. 

The  use  of  the  spondee  is  illustrated  by  the  line, 
Roll  on,  thou  dark  blue  ocean,  roll. 

In  the  following  line, 

We  are  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day, 

the  second  and  fifth  feet  are  spondees  and  the  fourth  is  a  pyrrhic. 
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In  lines  containing  the  spondee  and  the  pyrrhic  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  give  the  stress  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  foot; 
that  is,  one  syllable  of  the  spondee  receives  stronger  stress  than 
the  other  and  in  the  pyrrhic  one  syllable  receives  a  slight  stress. 
For  this  reason  many  do  not  recognize  the  spondee  and  pyrrhic 
at  all. 

The  amphimacer  is  illustrated  in  the  second  line  of  the 
couplet: 

Not  a  word  to  each  other,  we  kept  the  great  pace, 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing-  our  place. 

In  the  famous  couplet  of  Pope, 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

That  like  a  wounded  snake  drags  its  slow  length  alone, 

the  second  line  is  usually  considered  as  having  six  iambic  feet. 
There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  considering  the  fourth  foot  as 
a  choriambus. 


PART  II. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITER- 
ATURE. 

52.  INTRODUCTORY  NOTE.  The  following  are  some- 
what modified  forms  of  outlines  which  grew  up  gradually  from 
the  needs  of  actual  High  School  classes.  The  classes  were  ac- 
companying their  study  of  literature  by  a  brief  study  of  its  his- 
tory, with  Stopford  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature  as 
their  chief  reference  for  historic  facts,  and  a  limited  library  of 
reference  in  addition  to  this. 

The  outlines  make  no  pretense  of  being  exhaustive  or  of 
bringing  the  results  of  research  among  the  sources,  but  are  an 
attempt  to  classify  in  a  helpful  way  the  chief  topics  of  import- 
ance for  study  by  such  classes,  and  to  arrange,  in  a  form  helpful 
to  the  memory,  these  topics  along  with  some  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant historic  facts  affecting  the  literature  of  the  English  people. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINES.' 

53.    OUTLINE  OF  FIRST  PERIOD  OF  ENGLISH  LIT- 
ERATURE. 

First  Period.  670-1066. 

I.   Hisorical  facts  affecting  the  first  period. 

1.    England  having  been  settled  from  about  449  on  by 
Teutonic  peoples. 

a.  Jutes. 

b.  Saxons. 

c.  Angles. 
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2.  Character  of  the  people. 

a.  Warlike. 

b.  Seafaring. 

c.  Home-loving. 

d.  Religious. 

3.  Thorough  subjugation  of  Britons. 

4.  Unsettled  character  of  the  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

in  England. 

.  Language. 

1.  Teutonic, — closely  allied  to  the  German,  but  more 

especially  to  the  Low  Dutch. 

2.  Little  affected  by  Celtic  or  Latin,  because  of  com- 

plete subjugation  of  Romanized  Britons. 

I.  Literature. 
A.  Poetry. 

1.  Names  of  some  early  poems  of  uncertain  (probably 

continental)  origin. 

a.  "The  Song  of  the  Traveler."  (Widsith) 

b.  "Deor's  Complaint." 

c.  "Fight  at  Finnesburg."   (A  fragment) 

d.  "Beowulf." 

2.  Poems  belonging  more  distinctly  to  England. 

a.  The  Caedmonian  Paraphrase. 

b.  The  Cynewulfian  poems. 

c.  ''Battle  of  Brunanburh." 

d.  Song  of  the  Fight  at  Maldon. 

3.  Characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

a.  Lack  of  rhyme. 

b.  Alliteration. 

c.  The  usual  arrangement  of  the  line  having 

(1)  Two  distinct  parts  separated  by  a  cae- 
sura and  bound  together  by  allit- 
eration. 
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(2)  Four  accented  syllables  and  an  indefi- 

nite number  of  unaccented  sylla- 
bles. 

(3)  General  coincidence  of  rhythmical  ac- 

cent and  logical  emphasis. 

d.  Parallelism. 

e.  Lack  of  similes. 

Prose. 

1.  Bede. 

a.  Most  important  work,  Ecclesiastical  History, 

written  in  Latin. 

b.  Translation  of  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  English. 

2.  King  Alfred.    Compilations  and  translations. 

3.  Aelfric.  Homilies. 

4.  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

a.  At  times  "Bare  record  of  births  and  deaths  of 

kings  and  bishops." 

b.  Sometimes  rising  to  the  rank'  of  real  litera- 

ture.   "Monument  of  English  prose." 
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54.    OUTLINE  OF  SECOND  PERIOD  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Second  Period.    1066- 1400. 

I.  Some  historical  events  and  conditions  affecting  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  second  period. 

1.  Events  marking  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  pe- 

riod: (1)  The  Norman  Conquest.  (2)  Chau- 
cer's death. 

2.  The  character  of  the  Normans  and  of  their  early 

history. 

3.  Feudalism. 

4.  Chivalry. 

5.  The  Crusades. 

6.  Religion. 

7.  Gradual  amalgamation  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman 

peoples  evidenced,  for  example,  in  the  adoption 
of  English  in  the  law-courts. 

II.  Language. 

1.  English,  preserved  in  various  dialects,  gradually 

struggled  back  to  prominence  as  a  written  lan- 
guage. 

2.  Three  languages  existed  side  by  side. 

a.  Anglo-French. 

b.  Latin. 

c.  Saxon. 

3.  The  unification  of  the  language  was  promoted  by 

all  influences  tending  to  political  and  social 
fusion,  e.  g. 

a.  Common  danger  from  foreigners. 

b.  Common  religion. 

c.  Adoption  of  English  in  law-courts. 

d.  Interest  in    the    writings    of    Wyclif  and 

Chaucer. 
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4.    Certain  changes  in  the  English  language  resulted  from 
the  addition  of  new  elements. 

a.  Loss  of  inflection. 

b.  Addition  of  new  words. 

c.  The  making  of  English  intelligible  to  modern 

readers. 

III.  Literature. 

1.  Prominent  names  of  the  period  with  an  important  work 

of  each. 

a.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth — Latin  form  of  Arthurian 

stories. 

b.  Layamon — English  form  of  Arthurian  stories. 

c.  Langland — "Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman." 

d.  Wyclif — Translation  of  the  Bible. 

e.  Chaucer — "Canterbury  Tales." 

2.  Prominent  subjects  treated,  or  change  of  subject. 

a.  Religion.    ("Ormulum"  and  "Piers  the  Plowman") 

b.  History.   (New  in  its  literary  form) 

c.  Story-telling. 

(1)  Simple  tales. 

(2)  Romances.    (Four  cycles) 

(a)  Arthurian. 

(b)  Charlemagne. 

(c)  Alexandrian. 

(d)  Of  the  Siege  of  Troy. 

3.  Form  and  style, 
a.  Prose. 

(1)  Largely  Latin. 

(2)  Two   prominent  names — John  Wyclif  and 
Roger  Bacon. 
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Poetry. 

(1)  Alliteration  gradually  dies  out. 

(2)  Rhyme  assumes  prominence. 

(3)  Peculiar  metrical  forms  come  in  as  imitations 

of  foreign  poetry. 

(4)  Allegorical  forms,  especially  as  dreams,  be- 

come popular. 

(5)  Miracle  and  mystery  plays  in  vogue. 
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55.    OUTLINE  OF  THIRD  PERIOD  OF  ENGLISH  LIT- 
ERATURE. 

Third  Period.    1400- 1559. 

I.  Events  marking  boundary  of  period;  (1)  death  of  Chau- 

cer.  (2)  Beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

II.  Language. 

1.  During  this  period  becomes  so  distinctly  modern 
English  that  it  hardly  seems  wise  to  make  a 
separate  division  of  the  outline  for  that  sub- 
ject further. 

III.    Characteristics  of  the  period. 

1.  Barrenness  of  the  period  as  to  excellent  litera- 

ture. 

2.  Large  number  of  important  political  events. 

a.  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

b.  Religious  disturbances. 

c.  Invention  of  printing  and  its  introduction 

into  England. 

d.  Extension  of  geographical  knowledge. 

e.  The  New  Learning  spread  abroad  by  the 

fall  of  Constantinople. 

3.  Characteristic  literature  and  important  authors  of 

the  period.  ,  . 

a.    Continuation  of  subjects  and  kinds  of  lit- 
erature of  the  previous  periods,  seen  in 
(1)  Imitation  of  Chaucer  by  such  auth- 
ors as 

(a)  Thomas  Occleve. 

(b)  John  Lydgate. 

(c)  King  James  of  Scotland. 
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(2)  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  "Morte  d' Ar- 
thur." 

(a)  Important  in  connection  with 
history  of  printing. 

(b)  Important  in  connection  with 
interest  in  chivalry. 

(c)  Important  in  its  rank  as  excel- 
lent prose. 

(d)  Important  as  Tennyson's 
source  for  the  "Idylls  of  the 
King." 

(3)  Ballads. 

(a)  Not  important  as  finished,  pol- 
ished literature. 

(b)  Important  in  tracing  develop- 
ment of  literature. 

(c)  Important  as  showing  the  spirit 
of  the  times. 

b.  Poems  of  various  writers  important  in 
tracing  the  history  of  changes  in  poetic 
form. 

(1)  Skeleton.  (About  1460-1529) 

(a)  Who  marks  transition  from  the 

old  to  the  new,  and 

(b)  Who  invented  a  verse  form  of 

his  own.  (See  Beers'  "From 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson,*'  p.  39, 
and  Stopford  Brooke's  Macmil- 
lan  edition  of  "English  Litera- 
ture," p.  87) 

(2)  Wyatt. 

(3)  Surrey. 

(These  two  names  were  connected 
with  the  introduction  into  England 
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of  the  sonnet  and  blank  verse.  They 
were  true  forerunners  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.) 
c.    Scottish  poetry. 

(1)  Affected  by  geographical  influences. 

(2)  Showing     Celtic  characteristics, 
which,  according  to  Brooke  are 

(a)  Love  of  nature  for  its  own  sake. 

(b)  Love  of  color. 

(c)  Wittier  and  coarser  humor. 

(3)  Represented  by  such  names  as 

(a)  Robert  Henryson. 

(b)  William  Dunbar. 

(c)  Gawin  Douglas. 

(d)  David  Lyndsay. 
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56.  OUTLINE  OF  FOURTH  PERIOD  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Fourth  Period.   The  Elizabethan  Age. 

I.  Dates: 

1.  Narrowest  limitations:  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1 558-1603. 

2.  Period  actually  began  as  early  as  Wyatt  and  Surrey 

and  extended  on  into  the  next  reigns  as  far  as 
Shirley  and  even  to  Milton. 

II.  General  characteristics  of  the  age: 

1.  Shown  in  its  title,  "The  Golden  Age." 

2.  Rich  in  imagination. 

3.  Rich  in  wealth  of  great  names,  such  as 

a.  William  Shakespeare. 

b.  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

c.  Edmund  Spenser. 

d.  Richard  Hooker. 

e.  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

f.  Ben  Jonson. 

III.  Some  influences  and  their  effects  as  they  are  seen  in 
this  period 

1.  Revival  of  Learning,  showing  some  of  its  direct  re- 
sults in 

a.  Frequent  translations. 

b.  Wealth  of  classical  allusions. 

c.  Character  of  later  drama. 

d.  General  intellectual  awakening. 

2.  Awakened  spirit  of  adventure. 

a.  Literature  of  travel. 

b.  General  intellectual  stir. 

3.  Love  of  Queen  and  pride  in  country's  success. 

a.  Patriotic  poetry. 

b.  Such  tributes  to  the  queen  as  those  found  in  the 
works  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 
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4.  Great  interest  in  religion,  shown  in 

a.  Theological  literature. 

b.  The  religious  turn  given  to  even  such  pieces  of 
pure  literature  as  the  "Faerie  Queene." 

5.  The  mingling  of  different  social  classes,  aiding  in 
the  final  result  of 

a.  Broader  mental  horizon,  and 

b.  A  clearer  comprehension  of  the  many-sided  char- 
acter of  human  life.  (Shown  pre-eminently  in  the 
work  of  Shakespeare.) 

Literature. 

1.  Prose. 

a.  Critical. 

(1)  Ascham.  (See  especially  preface  to  "Toxophi- 
lus."    Early,  1545, — author  prominent  later.) 

(2)  Sidney.  ("The  Apologie  for  Poetrie.") 

(3)  Webbe.  ("Discourse  of  English  Poetrie.") 

(4)  Puttenham.  ("Art  of  English  Poesie.")  (?) 

b.  Theological.  (Hooker) 

c.  Euphuistic.  (Lyly) 

d.  Essays.  (Bacon) 

e.  Literature  of  travel.  (Hakluyt) 

2.  Poetry. 

a.  Spenser.  ("Faerie  Queene") 

b.  Shakespeare.   (Much  of  his  dramatic  work,  son- 

nets, etc.) 

c.  Patriotic  poets. 

(1)  William  Warner.  ("Albion's  England",  1586) 

(2)  Samuel  Daniel.  ("History  of  Civil  Wars,  1595) 

(3)  Michael  Drayton.  (Barons'  Wars,  etc.) 
Note. — Of  such  poems,  Beers  says,  "The  very 
plan  of  these  works  was  fatal  to  their  success. 
It  is  not  easy  to  digest  history  and  geography 
into  poetry." 
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d.  A  host  of  lyric  poets.  ("A  nest  of  singing  birds.") 

e.  Satirical  poetry.  (A  foretaste  of  a  later  mood.) 
The  drama  in  general. 

a.  Its  connection  with  the  church. 

b.  Its  earlier  forms. 

c.  The  theater  of  the  times. 

(1)  Interesting  in  contrast  to  excellence  of  drama. 

(2)  Interesting  in  possible  effect  upon  that  drama. 

d.  The  regular  drama. 

(1)  First  comedy  and  its  author. — "Ralph  Roys- 
ter  Doyster"  (Nicholas  Udall). 

(2)  First  tragedy  and  its  author. — "Gorboduc" 
(Thomas  Sackville). 

e.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  dramatists. 

(1)  Shakespeare.  ("Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Julius 
Caesar,"  "Hamlet,"  etc.). 

(2)  Christopher  Marlowe.  ("Doctor  Faustus," 
"The  Jew  of  Malta,"  etc.) 

(3)  Ben  Jonson.  ("Every  Man  in  his  Humor," 
elaborate  "Masques,"  etc.)  With*  Jonson  the 
drama  is  already  in  its  decline.  His  work  con- 
tinues into  next  period. 
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57.  OUTLINE  OF  FIFTH  PERIOD  OF  ENGLISH  LIT- 
ERATURE. 

Fifth  Period.  1603-1660. 

I.  Political  setting. 

1.  Stormy  evidences  of  discontent. 

2.  Civil  Wars  and  Commonwealth. 

II.  Literature. 

1.  General  character.  (''Puritan  Age") 

a.  Retained  many  characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan 
period. 

b.  Lacked  the  unity  of  spirit  of  previous  period. 

c.  "The  age  was  pedantic  and  appealed  too  much  to 
the  authority  of  antiquity."  (Beers) 

2.  Prose. 

a.  In  general,  grows  more  excellent. 

b.  Classes. 

(1)  Philosophy.  (Bacon,  Hobbes,  etc.) 

(2)  History.  (Raleigh) 

(3)  Theology. 

(a)  Jeremy  Taylor.  (Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dy- 
ing) 

(b)  Richard  Baxter.  ("Saints'  Everlasting 
Rest.) 

(c)  John  Bunyan.  ("Pilgrim's  Progress"). 
Note  that  Bunyan's  work  is  really  in  next 
period,  but  belongs  here  in  spirit. 

(4)  Miscellaneous. 

(a)  John  Milton.  ("Areopagitica,"  "Tractate 
on  Education,"  "Defense  of  the  English 
People".) 

b.  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  ("Religio  Medici," 
etc.) 

(c)  Isaak  Walton  ("Complete  Angler") 

(d)  King  James  Bible. 
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Poetry. 

a.  In  general,  declines  in  quality.  (Famous  excep- 
tion, John  Milton.) 
c.  Classes. 

(1)  Lyric,  including 

(a)  The  "metaphysical",  or  fantastic  school  of 
such  poets  as  Herrick,  Herbert,  Donne, 
etc.,  as  well  as 

(b)  The  well-known  lyric  masterpieces  of  Mil- 
ton. 

(2)  Epic,  reaching  its  high-water  mark  just  after 
the  close  of  this  period  in  » 

(a)  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

(3)  Dramatic. 

(a)  Not  characteristic  of  a  "Puritan  age,"  as 
was  shown  by  its  stormy  history  culmina- 
ting in  the  closing  of  the  theaters  in  1642, 
but 

(b)  Shakespeare  lived  and  produced  some  of 
his  greatest  plays  in  the  early  part  of  this 
age. 

(c)  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanus,  Catiline,  etc., belong 
here. 

(d)  And  the  names  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
can  hardly  be  ignored. 
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58.  OUTLINE  OF  SIXTH  PERIOD  OF  ENGLISH  LIT- 
ERATURE. 

Sixth  Period.    1660- 1745. 

I.  Historical  setting. 

1.  Events  marking  the  boundaries  of  the  period. 

a.  Restoration. 

b.  Death  of  Pope. 

2.  Important  historical  characteristics. 

a.  Violent  controversy  between  Whigs  and  Tories. 

b.  Violent  re-action  against  Puritanism.  Shown  in 
the  notoriously  dissolute  character  of  court  and 
society  and  in  the  corrupt  drama. 

c.  Interest  in  scientific  studies. 

d.  Growing  religious  skepticism. 

e.  Prominence  of  French  influence. 

II.  Literature. 

1.  Prominent  characteristic, — perfection  in  form  of  ex- 

pression. 

2.  Characteristic  types  of  discourse  in  the  literature  of 

the  period. 

a.  Argumentation. 

b.  Satire. 

c.  Criticism. 

d.  Burlesque. 

3.  Prominent  classes  of  literature. 

a.  Periodical  essays. 

b.  Translations. 

c.  Dramas. 

d.  Beginning  of  work  on  political  economy.  ^3ee 
Sir  William  Petty's  ''Treatise  on  Taxes.") 

4.  Prose. 

a.  Characterized  by  simplicity  and  directness. 
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b.  Represented  by  such  writers  as 

(1)  John  Dryden  ("Our  first  critic  of  importance." 
"One  of  the  founders  of  modern  prose  style.") 

(a)  "Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy"  ("His  most  im- 
portant separate  prose  composition."). 

(2)  Jonathan  Swift.    ("The  most  original  prose 

writer  of  his  times.") 

(a)  "Gulliver's  Travels." 

(b)  "Tale  of  a  Tub." 

(3)  Daniel  Defoe. 

(a)  "Journal  of  the  Plague." 

(b)  "Robinson  Crusoe." 

(4)  Joseph  Addison.  ("Spectator") 

(5)  Richard  Steele.  ("Spectator") 

(6)  Samuel  Butler.  ("Hudibras") 

(7)  Bishop  Butler.  ("Analogy") 

(8)  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  ("Principia") 

(9)  Jeremy  Collier.    (Attack  on  the  Stage) 

(10)  John  Bunyan.  (Belonging  here  by  the  date 
of  his  masterpiece,  but  classed  with  previous 
age.) 

5.  Poetry. 

a.  "The  Artificial  School."    Characterized  by 

(1)  Change  in  subject. 

(2)  Decline  in  quality. 

(3)  Its  chosen  form — Heroic  couplet. 

b.  Some  most  prominent  writers  with  representative 

works. 

(1)  John  Dryden.    ("The  greatest  name  in  the 
literature  of  this  period.") 

(a)  "Ode  for  Saint  Cecilia's  Day." 

(b)  Satires. 

(c)  "Religio  Laid." 

(d)  Dramas. 

(e)  Fables.  , 
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(f)  Translation  of  Virgil 

(2)  Alexander  Pope. 

(a)  'The  Rape  of  the  Lock"  (A  mock  epic). 

(b)  Translations  of  Homer. 

(c)  'The  Dunciad." 

(d)  "Essay  on  Man." 

(e)  "Essay  on  Criticism." 

(3)  Influences  changing  the  tendency  for  the 
better. 

(a)  Work  of  Addison  and  Steele. 

(b)  Work  of  Jeremy  Collier. 

(c)  Work  of  Ramsay  and  Thomson.  (Forerun- 
ners of  Romanticism) 


5 
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59.  OUTLINE  OF  SEVENTH  PERIOD  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Seventh  Period.    1745- 1832. 

I.  Setting. 

1.  Events  marking  the  boundaries  of  the  period. 

a.  Death  of  Pope. 

b.  Death  of  Scott. 

Note. — This  period  is  often  divided  into  two,  the  division 
being  marked  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  two  parts  char- 
acterized more  or  less  by  (1)  the  struggles  between  the  ideas  of 
the  Classic  School  of  Pope  and  Dryden  and  the  contrasting 
ideas  of  the  new  Romantic  Movement,  in  the  earlier  period,  and 
(2)  the  triumph  of  the  Romantic  School  in  the  later. 

2.  Some  prominent  conditions  and  influences. 

a.  Influence  of  the  ideals  of  the  French  and  Amer- 

ican Revolutions. 

b.  Influence  of  German  thought. 

c.  Influence  of  such  religious  teachers  as  Wesley 

and  Whitefield. 

d.  Influence  of  increasing  wealth,  education,  popu- 

lation, and  means  of  communication. 

e.  Influence  of  classical  standards  still  potent  in 

earlier  part  of  the  period. 

II.  Literature.  (Ah  outburst  of  creative  activity  said  to 
have  been  paralleled  only  by  that  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.) 

1.  Prose.    Significantly  represented  in  certain  lines. 

a.  The  work  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  his  followers. 

(Johnson  was  the  most  prominent  figure  of  the 
prose  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  and  rep- 
resented the  lingering  classic  influence.) 

b.  The  development  of  the.  modern  novel,  steps  in 

the  progress  of  which  development  are  repre- 
sented by  such  names  as 
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(1)  Samuel  Richardson.  (Novels  prolonged 
to  a  great  length  in  portraying  the  details 
of  real  life) 

(2)  Henry  Fielding.    ("Tom  Jones") 

(3)  Tobias  Smollet.   ("Roderick  Random") 

(4)  Laurence  Sterne.    ("Tristram  Shandy") 

(5)  Oliver  Goldsmith.  ("The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field") 

(6)  Miss  Austen.   ("Sense  and  Sensibility") 

(7)  Walter  Scott.    ("Waverley,"  "Ivanhoe," 

etc.) 

c.  Oratory,  history,  etc. 

(1)  Edmund  Burke.  ("On  Conciliation  with 
the  Colonies") 

(2)  David  Hume.  (History  of  England,  fa- 
mous for  style  rather  than  accuracy) 

(3)  Edward  Gibbon.  (History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Classical 
in  style  and  showing  careful  research) 

(4)  Henry  Hallam.  ("Europe  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages") 

(5)  Adam  Smith.  ("Wealth  of  Nations." 
Smith  is  sometimes  called  "The  Father  of 
Political  Economy") 

d.  Journalism,  and  its  natural  accompaniments  of 

criticism  and  essay-writing. 

(1)  Establishment  of  the  great  modern 
dailies  like  the  London  "Times,"  and 

(2)  The  great  literary  reviews  such  as  the 
"Edinburgh  Review"  (1802). 

(3)  Work  of  Thomas  Warton,  Coleridge,  De- 
Quincey,  Lamb,  etc.    (Criticism  and  other 

essays) 

2.  Poetry.  (Characterized  by  (1)  changing  ideals  of 
style,  (2)    choice  of  subjects  in  harmony  with  the 
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revolutionary  influences  of  the  times,  while  (3)  in 
the  earlier  years  the  classic  spirit  still  struggles  with 
the  beginnings  of  the  Romantic  Movement) 
a.  Some  especially  significant  names  of  the  period. 

(1)  William  Collins.  (Odes,  1746) 

(2)  Thomas  Gray.  ("Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  (1751) 

(3)  Bishop  Percy.  ("Reliques."  Significant 
of  revived  interest  in  old  ballads) 

(4)  .  Thomas  Chatterton.  (1750- 1770.  Litera- 

ry forgeries) 

(5)  Oliver  Goldsmith.  ('The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage." 1770) 

(6)  .  William  Cowper.  ('The  Task."  1785) 

(7)  .  Burns.  ("Poems."  1786) 

(8)  Samuel  T.  Coleridge.  ("Ancient  Mariner," 
1798.  With  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
constituting  the  so-called  Lake  School  of 
poets) 

(9)  William  Wordsworth.  ("The  greatest  rep- 
resentative of  the  romantic  age."  He  rep- 
resents the  extreme  reaction  from  classi- 
cism when  he  says,  "All  good  poetry  is  the 
spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feel- 
ings.")   Some  of  his  significant  works  are 

(a)  "Lyrical  Ballads,"  1798. 

(b)  "Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality," 1 803- 1 806. 

(c)  "The  Excursion,"  1795-1814. 

b.  Some  other  prominent  names  in  the  poetry  of  the 
period. 

(1)  Scott. 

(2)  Byron. 

(3)  Shelley. 

(4)  Keats. 

(5)  Tennyson.  (In  his  earlier  poems). 
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60.  OUTLINE  OF  EIGHTH  PERIOD  OF  ENGLISH  LIT- 
ERATURE. 
Eighth  Period.  1832-1903. 

The  "Victorian  Age"  or  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  Litera- 
ture. It  must  be  noted  that  this  period  is  only  loosely 
named  and  marked  at  its  beginning  by  a  significant  date, 
the  current  year  having  been  chosen  for  its  closing  date 
as  a  mere  convenience,  being,  of  course,  the  limit  of  pres- 
ent knowledge,  and  not,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  an  epoch- 
making  date. 

I.  Some  characteristics  of  the  age  tending  to  affect  litera- 
ture. 

1.  Marvelous  increase  in  material  prosperity. 

a.  Accompanying 

(1)  Scientific  progress. 

(2)  Improvements  in  machinery. 

(3)  Extension  of  communication  and  commerce. 

(4)  Spread  of  popular  education. 

b.  Resulting  in 

(1)  New  social  conditions  both  of  writers  and 
readers. 

(2)  New  attitude  of  mind  in  both  these  classes. 

(3)  New  possibilities  of  both  literary  supply  and 
demand. 

2.  Growth  of  democratic  tendencies. 

3.  Increasing  spirit  of  altruism. 

II.  Language. 

1.  Growth  of  the  use  and  importance  of  the  English 
language  in  the  world. 

2.  Study  of  dialects  through  literature. 

III.  Literature. 
A.  Poetry. 

I.  Two  predominent  names. 

a.  Alfred  Tennyson.  (A  master  of  poetic  art).  "Idylls 
of  the  King,"  "In  Memoriam." 
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b.  Robert  Browning.  (Obscure,  but  giving  us  work 
that  is  ''full  of  thought,  never  commonplace,  and 
profoundly  Christian  in  tone.")  "The  Lost 
Leader,"  "Saul." 

2.  Some  names  less  prominent. 

a.  Mrs.  Browning.  "Aurora  Leigh." 

b.  Lord  Macaulay.    "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome." 

c.  The  Pre-Raphaelites,  Rosetti,  Morris,  and  Swin- 

burn. 

d.  A  host  of  others  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 

here. 

3.  Character  of  the  poetry  of  this  age.  "Largely  intro- 
spective. .  .  .  presents  a  record  of  thoughts 
rather  than  actions."  (Halleck) 

4.  Drama.  Insignificant. 

.  Prose. 

1.  Two  most  characteristic  and  predominant  types  of 
writing. 

a.  Prose  fiction,  illustrated  by  such  familiar  works  as 
those  of 

(1)  Charles  Dickens.    ("David  Copperfield," 
"Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  etc.) 

(2)  William  M.  Thackeray.    ("Vanity  Fair," 
"Henry  Esmond,"  etc.) 

(3)  George  Eliot.   ("Silas  Marner,"  "Romo- 
la,"  etc.) 

6.  Periodical  literature,  in  which  form  nearly  every  class 
of  works  has  appeared. 

2.  Other  types  of  prose  writing. 

a.  History.  (Literary  and  documentary)  (T.  B.  Ma- 

caulay, Thomas  Carlyle,  J.  A.  Froude,  J.  R. 
Green,  E.  A.  Freeman) 

b.  Miscellaneous.  (John  Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold, 

J.  H.  Newman,  J.  S.  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer) 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

This  part  of  the  bulletin  is  not  intended  to  indicate  in  any 
way  the  order  in  which  the  various  forms  of  literature  should 
be  presented.  The  individual  teacher  must  determine  that, 
varying  the  order  according  to  the  needs  of  his  class  and  to  the 
requirements  of  his  course  of  study.  Some  will  choose  a  plan 
which  combines  the  teaching  of  composition  with  that  of  liter- 
ature; others  will  feel  better  satisfied  with  a  chronological  study 
of  the  subject.  Within  reasonable  limits  the  order  may  vary 
widely  and  still  be  good. 

A  few  hints  are  given  of  methods  which  may  be  used  in 
studying  the  various  forms  of  literature;  they  are,  however,  in- 
tended to  be  only  suggestive. 

Let  the  teacher  of  literature  aim  at  something  more  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  literature  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent; let  him  seek  to  awaken  the  power  of  appreciating  the  best 
in  literature;  let  him  realize  the  service  which  literature  may  ren- 
der to  the  individual,  and  he  will  use  any  and  all  methods  in  so 
far  as  they  help  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

"The  springs  of  a  man's  character  are  in  his  loves  and  hates, 
his  tastes  and  desires,  his  ideals  and  aspirations;  and  the  life  of 
these  depends  much  upon  the  light  and  the  perspective  with 
which  they  have  been  invested  by  the  imagination.  This  imag- 
inative exaltation  of  life,  of  noble  human  longings  and  ideals,  it 
is  the  province  of  art,  and  especially  of  literature,  as  the  highest 
art,  to  achieve,  and  in  turn,  to  foster  and  communicate." 

Chubb — The  Teaching  of  English. 

"The  use  of  literature  is  to  afford  us  a  platform  whence  we 
may  command  a  view  of  our  present  life,  a  purchase  by  which 
we  may  move  it." — Emerson. 
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'The  study  of  literature,  in  the  true  signification  of  the 
phrase,  is  that  act  by  which  the  learner  gets  into  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  enables  him  to  enter  into  that  creative  thought 
which  is  the  soul  of  every  real  book." — Arlo  Bates. 

"The  history  of  literature  is  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
High  School  period.  We  must  work  with  might  and  main  for 
literary  appreciation,  regardless  for  the  most  part  of  all  extra- 
neous considerations." — Chubb — The  Teaching  of  English. 


* 
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NARRATIVE  POETRY. 
61.    THE  BALLAD. 

I.  OLD  BALLADS.  (Folk-Songs.) 

The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot, 
The  Robin  Hood  Ballads, 
Child  Maurice. 

II.  LATER  BALLADS. 

Scott,  The  Minstrel's  Song,  (in  Rokeby) 

Burns,  John  Barleycorn, 

Cowper,  John  Gilpin, 

Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner, 

Wordsworth,  We  are  Seven, 

Keats,  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci, 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

Browning,  Herve  Riel, 

Tennyson,  The  Revenge, 

Longfellow,  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 

Lowell,  The  Courtin', 

Whittier,  Maud  Muller. 

The  Study  of  the  Ballad. 

Bibliography:  Halleck,*  94-95;  Scudder,  160-162,  165-166; 
Ward's  Eng.  Poets,  I.,  203-209;  Morley's  Eng.  Writers,  ILL, 239- 
263;  Gummere's  Old  Eng.  Ballads,  XL;  Katherine  Bates,  A  Bal- 
lad Book,  IX.-XXVL;  Phelps'  Eng.  Romantic  Movement,  116- 
136.  (The  most  usable  collection  of  ballads  for  school  purposes  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  Miss  Bates,  published  by  Sibley  and  Ducker. 
Other  good  collections  are  Allingham's,  in  the  Golden  Treasury 
series,  and  Old  Eng.  Ballads  by  Gummere. 

*  (References  in  this  and  the  following  bibliographies,  to  Halleck, 
Scudder,  etc.,  are  to  th@  texts  of  Literature  by  these  authors). 
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Topics  for  Study. 

1.  The  story  itself. 

2.  Incidents  merely  suggested. 

3.  The  historical  setting. 

4.  The  method  of  presentation. 

5.  The  mechanical  structure. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  story-poetry,  the  poem  should  be  read 
merely  for  the  story  at  first.  The  form  of  the  ballad  is  so  con- 
densed that  the  story  must  be  filled  out  by  the  imagination  of 
the  reader. 

After  the  students  are  interested  in  ballads  as  stories,  they 
will  be  glad  to  get  the  historical  setting  for  them,  to  learn  about 
the  life  of  the  border  regions  and  the  life  of  the  outlaw  as  well  as 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  gleemen  and  minstrels  who>  sang 
the  songs.  The  distinction  between  the  real  ballad  or  folk-song 
and  its  modern  representative  should  be  made  clear.  It  will  not 
be  difficult,  to  discover  what  the  usual  ballad  metre  is. 

If  more  extended  work  is  possible,  follow  out  some  of  the 
suggestions  of  Miss  Bates. 
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62.    POETICAL  ROMANCES. 

I.  The  Arthur  Cycle. 

Layamon's  Brut, 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King, 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
(Read  the  prose  versions  named  in  the  bibliograph 

II.  Norse  Stories. 

Morris'  Sigurd  the  Volsung 
(Read  prose  versions  of  the  Norse  Myths). 

III.  Scotch  Stories. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Marmion, 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

IV.  Eastern  Tales. 
Byron's  Giaour, 

Corsair, 
Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

OTHER  POETICAL  STORIES. 

I.  Stories  grouped  about  a  center. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales, 
Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

II.  Miscellaneous  Long  Stories. 

Burns'  Tarn  O'Shanter, 

Wordsworth's  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone, 

Coleridge's  Christabel, 

Byron's  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon, 

Keats'  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes, 

Tennyson's  The  Princess, 

Browning's  Dramatic  Idylls, 

Longfellow's  Evangeline,  etc. 
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III.   Miscellaneous  Short  Stories. 

Wordsworth's  We  are  Seven, 

Tennyson's  The  Lady  of  Shallott, 

Arnold's  The  Forsaken  Merman, 

Longfellow's  Skeleton  in  Armor, 

Whittier's  In  School  Days. 
(This  list  is  not  complete.    It  may  be  supplemented  or 
shortened  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  class). 

The  Study  of  Romances  and  Poetical .  Stories. 

Bibliography : — 

On  the  Arthur  Cycle,  Halleck,  91;  Scudder,  69  and  85; 
Moody  and  Lovett, '23,  58,  and  322;  Brooke,  24;  Baldwin,  L,  56; 
the  Arthurian  Epic,  Gurtien;  Van  Dyke,  The  Poetry  of  Tenny- 
son; Littledale,  Essays  on  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 

Texts — Layamon,  Morris'  Specimens  of  Early  English; 
Morley's  Eng.  Writers,  III.,  212;  Malory's  History  of  King  Ar- 
thur, Rhy's  (in  Camelot  Classics);  Craik's  Eng.  Prose,  L,  60; 
Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature,  XVII. 

Juvenile  forms  of  the  story — Stories  of  the  Days  of  King  Ar- 
thur, Hanson  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons);  The  Boys'  King  Arthur, 
Lanier  (Scribners) ;  The  Court  of  King  Arthur  and  The  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  Frost  (Scribners);  Heroes  of  Chivalry  and 
Romance,  Church  (Macmillan  Co.). 

References  to  the  other  stories  on  the  list  will  be  found  un- 
der the  authors'  names.    See  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet. 

Topics  for  Study. 

These  stories  differ  from  one  another  so  much  that  no  list 
of  topics  will  be  satisfactory  for  all.  The  main  objects  of  study 
should  be  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  stories  as  stories,  to  ac- 
quire a  love  for  them  and  to  learn  something  of  each  author's 
power  as  a  story  teller.  A  few  general  topics  only  are  sug- 
gested:— 
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1.  The  story  itself. 

2.  Its  geographical  and  historical  connections. 

3.  If  legendary,  the  various  versions  known  and  the  asso- 

ciated stories. 

4.  If  romantic,  the  romantic  devices  employed,  such  as 

the  marvelous,  the  superhuman,  etc. 

5.  The  pictures  presented; 

a.  Large  groups  forming  divisions  of  the  poem. 

b.  Figurative  passages.  (The  figure  to  be  studied  only 
for  its  contribution  to  the  picture). 

c.  Allusions. 

6.  A  study  of  the  characters.   (Much  more  important  in 

some  stories  than  others.) 

7.  The  relative  contribution  of  setting,  action,  and  char- 

acters to  the  story. 

8.  The  mechanical  structure  of  the  poem. 

a.  The  relationship  of  its  parts  (leading  to  an  analysis 
or  outline.) 

b.  The  poetic  devices  employed. 


Note  1. — Very  little  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  topic  eight 
compared  with  that  given  to  others. 

Note  2. — Subjects  for  essays  may  be  derived  from  the  lines 
of  study  suggested  by  these  topics. 

Note  3. — While  topic  one  should  always  come  first  and  be 
gained  from  a  reading  of  the  whole  poem  without  comment,  yet 
the  order  of  the  other  topics  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  individ- 
ual poem. 
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63.   THE  ALLEGORY. 

Langland's  Piers  Plowman, 
Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence, 
Prose: — Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Rasselas. 

Fables  and  Parables  are  minor  forms  of  the  allegory. 

The  Study  of  the  Allegory. 

Bibliography: — General  comment,  Baldwin,  IV,  145-190. 

On  Piers  Plowman,  Moody  and  Lovett,  52-56;  Scudder, 
133-144.  (The  text  may  be  found  in  the  Clarendon  Press  edition 
or  in  Specimens  of  Early  English  by  Morris  and  Skeat,  174-202.) 

On  Chaucer,  Moody  and  Lovett,  35-36,  (Text,  Students' 
edition,  Clarendon  Press); 

On  Spenser,  Moody  and  Lovett,  78-83;  Scudder,  219-226; 
Outline  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Spenser,  Carpenter;  Lowell's  Es- 
say.   (Globe  edition  or  Aldine  edition  of  Spenser's  Works.) 

On  Thomson,  Phelps'  Eng.  Romantic  Movement,  74-/6; 
Moody  and  Lovett,  255. 

On  Bunyan,  Moody  and  Lovett,  171-3 ;  Scudder,  303-305; 
Woodberry's  Makers  of  Literature.  (Golden  Treasury  edition  or 
Riverside  Literature  Series.) 

Topics  for  Study. 

1.  The  story  as  it  is. 

2.  The  interpretation  of  the  story. 

a.  single. 

b.  double. 

3.  The  importance  and  significance  of  individual  characters. 

4.  The  influences  which  produce  allegories. 

5.  The  value  of  the  allegory  as  a  literary  form. 
(Topics  4  and  5  are  on  the  allegory  in  general.) 
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To  discover  the  underlying  truth  of  the  story  is  the  main 
object  in  studying  an  allegory.  There  is  frequently  a  double 
symbolism,  the  allegory  referring  in  part  to  contemporary 
events  and  in  part  to  life  in  general.  In  the  course  of  the  study, 
the  significance  of  individual  characters  will  appear  as  will  also 
their  parts  in  working  out  the  plot. 
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64.   THE  EPIC. 

Beowulf,  (the  first  epic), 
Paradise  Lost, 
Paradise  Regained. 

The  Study  of  the  Epic. 

Bibliography: — On  Beowulf,  Baldwin,  I.,  269-296,  Halleck,  23- 
26;  Johnson,  20-21;  Moody  and  Lovett,  5-9;  Scudder,  31-34; 
Brooke's  History  of  Early  Eng.  Literature;  Pattee's  Foun- 
dations of  Eng.  Literature;  Morley's  Eng.  Writers,  L, 
276-348. 

On  Milton's  epics,  Baldwin;  Halleck,  201-208;  Johnson, 
210-11;  Moody  and  Lovett,  164-167;  Scudder,  292-295. 

Topics  for  Study. 

The  two  principal  epics  are  of  such  different  character  that 
no  suggestions  can  apply  to  them  both.  Beowulf  must  be  studied 
in  its  relation  to  the  literature  of  the  period  as  well  as  for  itself. 
Paradise  Lost  must  be  considered  from  at  least  two  points  of 
view,  viz.:  as  a  rendering  of  the  Biblical  story  and  as  a  piece  of 
literature.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  studied  much  as  any 
other  story-poem  is  studied,  with  especial  attention  to  the  prin- 
cipal character  or  hero,  and  to  the  heroic  elements  of  the  poem 
as  a  whole. 
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DRAMATIC  POETRY. 

65.  Crude,  early  forms. 

1.  Miracle-plays  and  Mysteries. 

Four  cycles,  viz.:  the  York,  Chester,  Coventry 
•    and  Towneley  plays.   (Read  extracts  only.) 

2.  Moralities  and  Interludes. 

The  moralities  are  dramatized  allegories  and  form 
uninteresting  reading.  The  Four  P's  by  Hey- 
wood  is  a  good  example  of  the  interlude. 

3.  Early  Comedy  and  Tragedy. 
Ralph  Royster  Doyster,      )  r 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  [ 
Gorbuduc — Tragedy. 

66.  The  Drama  Proper. 

1.  Shakespeare's  Predecessors. 

(Lyly,  Greene,  Peele,  Lodge,  Nash.) 
Marlowe, 
Tamburlane, 
The  Jew  of  Malta. 
2.  Shakespeare. 

1.  Comedies. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Merchant  of  Venice, 
As  You  Like  It, 
Twelfth  Night, 
The  Tempest. 

2.  Tragedies.  • 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Julius  Caesar, 

Hamlet, 

Othello, 

Lear, 

Macbeth. 
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3.   Historical  Plays. 
Richard  II., 
Richard  III., 
Henry  IV.  and  Vf, 
Henry  VI., 
Henry  VIII. 

Later  Drama. 

1.  Elizabethan  drama  after  Shakespeare. 

Ben  Jonson,  Catiline,  Masques, 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

2.  Puritan  Drama. 

Milton,  Comus,  a  Masque. 

(The  drama  was  almost  entirely  suppressed  by 
the  Puritans.) 

3.  The  Drama  of  the  Restoration. 

Dryden,  Congreve,  Wycherley,  etc. 
(The  dramas  of  this  period  are  coarse  in  morals 
and  bombastic  in  style.    Milton's  Samson  Ago- 
nistes  is  the  one  great  exception.) 

4.  Eighteenth  Century  Drama. 

Addison,  Cato, 

Gay,  The  Beggar's  Opera,  (1st  Eng.  Opera), 
Johnson,  Irene. 

(Revival  of  Shakespearean  Drama) 
Home,  Douglas, 
Sheridan,  The  Rivals, 
Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

5.  Modern  Drama* 

Byron,  Cain, 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound, 
Bulwer-Lytton,  The  Lady  of  Lyons, 
Browning,  Strafford, 
Tennyson,  Queen  Mary. 
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The  Study  of  Dramatic  Poetry. 

Bibliography: — On  Miracle-plays,  etc.  Baldwin,  I.,  204-211  and 
213-216;  Halleck,  134-143;  Johnson,  124-130;  Moody  and 
Lovett,88-94  and  96-100;  Scudder,  149-155  and  229-230;  Bates' 
Eng.  Religious  Drama;  Jusserand's  Literary  History  of  the 
Eng.  People,  Book  II.,  Chap.  VI.;  Hudson's  Life,  Art,  and 
Characters  of  Shakespeare,  53-126;  Morley's  Eng.  Writers, 
III.,  103-119;  IV.,  68-120;  VIL,  172-182;  VIII,  71-101. 

On  the  early  comedy  and  tragedy,  Baldwin,  I.,  211 ;  Halleck, 
142-143;  Johnson,  130-132;  Moody  and  Lovett,  94-96;  Scudder, 
230-231;  Morley''s  Eng.  Writers,  VIII,  373-393. 

On  Shakespeare's  predecessors,  Baldwin,  I,  216-221;  Hal- 
leck, 144-148;  Johnson,  134-139;  Moody  and  Lovett,  100-105; 
Scudder,  233-234;  Morley's  Eng.  Writers,  IX,  196-255;  X, 
61-136;  Hudson,  97-126;  (see  full  title  above)  Lowell's  Old  Eng. 
Dramatists;  Symonds,  Shakespeare's  Predecessors. 

On  Shakespeare,  Baldwin  I;  Halleck,  148-166;  Johnson, 
139-168;  Moody  and  Lovett,  106-123;  Scudder,  235-255.  Cor- 
son's Introduction  to  Shakespeare;  Dowden's  Shakespeare,  His 
Mind  and  Art;  Hudson's  Shakespeare's  Life,  Art  and  Charac- 
ters; Moulton's  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist;  Sherman's 
What  is  Shakespeare?;  Snider's  Shakespeare  Commentaries,  3 
vol.;  White's  Studies  in  Shakespeare;  Dyer's  Folk-lore  of 
Shakespeare;  Jameson's  Characteristics  of  Shakespeare's  Wo- 
men; Abbott's  Shakespearean  Grammar;  Craik's  the  English  of 
Shakespeare;  Essays  by  Carlyle,  Coleridge,  Emerson,  Lowell, 
and  Mabie. 

(The  contents  of  these  books  is  more  fully  indicated  in  the 
list  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet.) 

On  the  later  drama,  Elizabethan — Halleck,  166-183;  Johnson, 
168-178;  Moody  and  Lovett,  124-138;  Scudder,  257-264;  Puri- 
tan,-Halleck,  190-193;  Scudder,  289;  Restoration,-Moody  and 
Lovett,  167;  Scudder,  321-3,  and  327-8;  18th  Century,-Johnson, 
252-253  and  289;  Moody  and  Lovett,  220-222;  Scudder,  373; 
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Modern,-Halleck,  355-6  and  457;  Johnson,  386;  Moody  and 
Lovett,  351. 

Topics  for  Study. 
For  the  early  forms : — 

1.  Their  origin  and  the  reasons  for  their  existence  and 

character. 

2.  The  methods  of  presenting  them. 

For  the  drama  proper,  with  especial  reference  to  Shakes- 
peare. 

1.  The  story  as  a  story. 

2.  The  plot  development. 

("To  study  a  play  successfully,  the  plot,  the  element 
of  design  which  pervades  the  play,  the  construc- 
tion, must  be  clearly  discerned." — Fleming.) 

a.  Main  plot. 

(1)  "Exciting  force"  or  "initial  step" — -what  it 
is  and  where  it  is  found. 

(2)  The  steps  by  which  the  turning  point  is 
reached,  noting  the  part  played  by  each  act 
and  scene  in  this  process.  Is  the  progress 
even  and  continuous  or  irregular  with  many 
minor  climaxes? 

(3)  Where  and  what  is  the  turning  point  or  "re- 
solving incident"? 

(4)  Is  the  "return"  or  solution  rapidly  or  slowly 
accomplished? 

b.  Sub-plots. 

(1)  — (4)  Same  as  in  main  plot. 

(5)  Connection  with  the  main  plot,-parallel,  in- 
terwoven, or  touching  and  diverging? 

(6)  Relative  importance.  Are  they  properly 
subordinated  to  one  another  and  to  the 
main  plot? 
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3.  Characters. 

Character  groups. 
'  *    The  people  of  a  play  may  be  grouped  according 
to  their  importance  to  the  plot.   This  will  also 
reveal  their  inter-relations  and  their  influence, 
one  upon  another. 

Individuals. 

Make  a  detailed  study  of  the  most  important 
characters,  noting  not  only  facts  stated  but  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  these  and  from  the 
acts  and  words  of  each  one.  [See  the  illustra- 
tive lesson  on  the  short  story.] 
Consider  whether  this  individual  acts  as  you 
would  expect  a  real  person  to  act  under  the 
circumstances.  Are  the  motives  indicated  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  his  actions  ? 
Is  the  individual  consistent  thruout  ? 

(From  the  study  of  the  characters  as  sugges- 
ted, material  for  character  sketches  may  be  ob- 
tained and  the  student  should  be  able  also  to 
make  some  estimate  of  the  author's  ability  to  de- 
pict character.) 

4.  Setting. 

Its  importance  to  the  play — Is  it  merely  time  and 
place,  or  is  it  essential  to  the  story  in  time,  place,  or 
mood  created? 

It  would  be  well  at  the  end  of  this  close  analytical  study  to 
read  the  play  rapidly  again  for  a  final  impression  of  the  whole. 

Neither  study  of  the  Shakespearean  language  nor  search  for 
the  sources  of  the  plays  should  occupy  much  time  in  the  ordi- 
nary High  School  course.  Everything  else  should  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  acquiring  of  a  knowledge  of  the  stories  and  a  love 
for  them  which  will  lead  to  further  reading.  See  the  illustrative 
lesson  on  the  drama  for  further  suggestions. 
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LYRIC  POETRY. 

(It  would  not  be  possible  to-  present  here  a  complete  list  of 
the  great  lyrics  of  our  language.  Only  a  few  examples  of  the 
main  types  are  given.) 

68.  Ballads. 

(A  list  of  these  has  been  given  under  the  head  of  nar- 
rative poetry.) 

69.  Odes. 

Milton,  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity, 
Dryden,  For  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  Alexander's  Feast, 
Pope,  On  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 

Collins,  To  Evening,  The  Passions,  To  Simplicity, 

Gray,  On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,  The 
Progress  of  Poesy, 

Wordsworth,  To  Duty,  On  the  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality, 

Shelley,  To  the  West  Wind, 

Keats,  To  a  Nightingale,  To  Autumn,  On  a  Grecian 
Urn, 

Lowell,  Commemoration  Ode. 

70.  Elegies. 

Milton,  Lycidas, 

Gray,  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard, 
Shelley,  Adonais, 
Tennyson,  In  Memoriam, 
Whitman,  O  Captain,  My  Captain. 

71.  Sonnets. 

Wyatt  and  Surrey, 

Spenser,  Amoretti  (A  collection  of  sonnets), 
Shakespeare, 

Sonnets  of  the  Elizabethan  Period, 
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Milton,  On  His  Blindness, 

Wordsworth,  London,  Milton, 

Keats,  On  first  looking  into  Chapman's  Homer, 

Mrs.  Browning — From  the  Portuguese. 

72.   Miscellaneous  Lyrics. 

1.  Sacred. 

The  great  hymns  of  the  church,  such  as  those  of 
Cowper,  Wesley,  Keble,  etc. 

2.  Patriotic. 

Rule  Brittania, 

"Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled", 
America. 

3.  Love. 

Burns,  Highland  Mary, 
Wordsworth,  To  Lucy, 
The  love  poems  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

4.  Nature. 

Shakespeare,  "Hark,  hark,  the  lark", 

Shelley,  To  a  Skylark, 

Wordsworth,  Daffodils, 

Milton,  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso. 

(These  two  poems  present  nature  in  a  some- 
what artificial  way,  but  are  not  readily  class- 
ified elsewhere.) 

The  Study  of  Lyric  Poetry. 

Bibliography :-— Baldwin,  L,  297-389;  Halleck,  Johnson, 
Moody  and  Lovett,  and  Scudder  treat  of  these  poems  under  the 
names  of  their  authors,  with  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  Eliz- 
abethan lyrics.  Critical  articles,  such  as  are  listed  at  the  end  of 
this  pamphlet,  contain  points  on  this  type  of  poetry.  Articles  of 
especial  value  are  as  follows :  Brooke's  Theology  in  Eng.  Poets ; 
Corson's  Introduction  to  Browning  and  Introduction  to  Milton; 
Gosse's  English  Odes;  Lanier's  Shakespeare  and  His  Forerun- 
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ners;  Chaps.  8-10;  Scudder's  Life  of  the  Spirit  in  Modern  Eng. 
Poets;  Shairp's  Aspect  of  Poetry  and  Poetic  Interpretation  of 
Nature;  Arlo  Bates'  Talks  on  the  Study  of  Literature,  219-254; 
Crawshaw's  Interpretation  of  Literature,  1 10-127;  Hedrick's 
How  to  Study  Literature,  19-27;  Gayley  and  Scott's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Literary  Criticism,  Vol.  L;  Counsel  on  the 
Reading  of  Books,  214-256;  Tomlinson's  The  Sonnet:  Its  Or- 
igin, Structure  and  Place  in  Poetry;  Gummere's  Handbook  of 
Poetics,  40-57;  Corson's  Primer  of  Eng.  Verse,  143-185. 

Collections  of  these  poems  may  be  found  in  Ward's  Eng. 
Poets  especially  vol.  IV.,  Allingham's  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs 
and  Lyrics,  Briscoe's  Tudor  and  Stuart  Love  Songs,  Stedman's 
Victorian  Anthology  and  Pancoast's  Standard  Eng.  Poems. 

Topics  for  Study. 

1.  Read  the  poem  without  comment,  for  the  sake  of  the 

poem  as  a  whole. 

2.  Read  again  to  clear  up  words,  allusions,  and  thoughts 

not  understood  before. 

3.  Study  the  poetic  devices  employed  in  order  that  each  one 

may  add  to  the  power  of  the  poetic  impression. 

a.  Sensory  images— let  each  one  suggest  all  it  can.  (See 

Halleck's  Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System, 
Chaps.  VII.  and  X. 

b.  Figures  of  speech.   Analyze  each  one  only  for  the  ad- 

ditional force  of  the  poetic  thought  thus  conveyed. 

c.  The  metre.  The  naming  of  the  metre  is  much  less  im- 

portant than  an  attempt  to  trace  the  contribution  of 
the  metre  to  the  thought. 

d.  Diction.   Note  the  unusual  and  suggestive  words.  Is 

the  diction  appropriate  for  the  thought? 

4.  Read  the  poem  again  for  the  new  complete  impression 

resulting  from  these  studies. 
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Lyric  poems  are  of  so  many  different  kinds  that  no  one 
method  of  study  can  be  used  for  all.  The  object  in  every  case, 
however,  should  be,  not  only  an  understanding  of  the  words, 
allusions,  and  thought  of  the  poem,  but  also  an  appreciation  of 
its  spirit  and  an  awakening  of  higher  ideals  through  its  influ- 
ence. 

Since  a  lyric  poem  is,  above  all  other  things,  subjective  in 
its  nature,  we  may  learn  much  of  the  prevailing  moods  of  an 
author,  of  his  sense-development,  intelligence,  observation,  and 
power  of  expression  from  a  comparison  of  his  poems. 
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PROSE  FICTION. 

73.  The  Romance. 

(The  poetical  romance  has  already  been  discussed.) 

1.  The  Artificial  Romance. 

Sidney's  Arcadia, 
Lyly's  Euphues. 

2.  The  romance  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 

3.  The  Gothic  Romance. 

Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto, 
Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables.   (A  mod- 
ern representative.) 

4.  The  Historical  Romance. 

Scott's  Waverly  Novels, 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond, 
Bulwer's  Last  of  the  Barons, 
Kingsley's  Hypatia. 

74.  The  Novel. 

1.  The  Realistic  Novel  of  the  18th  Century. 

Richardson's  Clarissa  Harlowe,  (emphasis  on 
character.) 

Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  (emphasis  on  setting  and 
plot.) 

Smollett's  Humphrey  Clinker. 

2.  The  Novel  of  Manners. 

Miss  Burney's  Evelina, 

Miss  Edgeworth's  Belinda, 

Miss  Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

3.  The  Humanitarian  Novel. 

Dickens'  Oliver  Twist,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  etc., 

Kingsley's  Alton  Locke, 

Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
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4.  The  Psychological  Novel. 

Geo.  Eliot's  Romola, 

Geo.  Meredith's  The  Egoist. 

5.  The  Modern  Novel. 

a.  Realistic. 

James, 

Howells, 

Hardy, 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 

These  authors  represent 
various  types  of  realism. 

b.  Romantic. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
75.  The  Short  Story. 

1.  The  story  in  which  the  setting  is  most  prominent. 

Irving's  sketches  in  Bracebridge,  etc. 

2.  The  story  of  incident. 

Poe's  The  Gold  Bug. 

3.  The  story  of  character. 

Miss  Winkins'  (Mrs.  Freeman's)  New  England 
stories. 

The  Study  of 'Prose  Fiction. 

Bibliography: — Baldwin,  II.,  134;  Halleck,  274-287;  John^ 
son,  304-310,  Moody  and  Lovett,  229-252,  Scudder,  357-364  and 
445-450.  Historical  books, — Cross's  The  Development  of  the 
Eng.  Novel,  Dunlop's  The  History  of  Prose  Fiction,  Raleigh's 
The  Eng.  Novel,  Stoddard's  The  Evolution  of  the  Eng.  Novel. 
Critical  books — Lanier's  The  English  Novel,  Howell's  Criticism 
and  Fiction,  Crawford's  The  Novel,  What  It  Is,  Matthews'  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Short  Story.  On  the  study  of  fiction, —  Bald- 
win's The  Book  Lover,  198-201;  Crawshaw's  Interpretation  of 
Literature,  153  and  187;  Dye's  The  Story  Teller's  Art;  Hey- 
drick's  How  to  Study  Literature,  40-52;  Hammond's  Outline  for 
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the  Analysis  of  Prose  Fiction  (U.  of  C);  Perry's  The  Study  of 
Prose  Fiction.  (See  also  references  on  authors  at  the  end  of 
this  pamphlet.) 

Topics  for  Study. 

The  method  of  analyzing  a  story  and  outlining  it  is  indica- 
ted by  the  outline  which  follows.  If  time  allows,  read  the  story 
through  without  analysis  and  then  reread  for  careful  study. 

The  same  method  of  study  may  be  applied  to  the  romance, 
the  novel  and  the  short  story,  adding  in  each  case  some  study  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  this  particular  form;  e.  g.  in  the  ro- 
mance, note  the  romantic  elements,  etc. 
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OUTLINE   FOR   STUDY   OF   PROSE  FICTION. 


Chap. 

SETTINO 

PLOT 

CHARACTERS 

GENERAL  NOTES 

Time 

Place 

Conditions 

Development 

Forecast 

Suspense 

Special  Character 
Study- 

Special  Character 
Study 

Special  Character 
Study 

Plot 

Character 

Purpose  and  Style 

Classification 

Main 

Sub 

Note  here  not  only 
the  time  at  which  the 
story  occurs,  but  also 
t lie  "passage  of  time 
within  the  story. 

The  place  or  loca- 
tion of  the  story  as  a 
whole,  and  the 
changes  of  place  In 
the  story. 

External  conditions 
due  to  local  charac- 
teristics, topography, 
weather,  etc. 

Moods  and  preju- 
dices of  characters. 

Note  the  Incit- 
ing force,  the  plot 
incidents,  the  cli- 
max and  the  so- 
lution. 

Treat  as  in  the 
main  plot. 

Note  incidents,  con- 
versation,orauthor's 
comments  which  Rive 
hints  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story. 

In  reference  to 
what  are  we  in  sus- 
pense? 

How  does  the  au- 
thor create  and  main- 
tain this  suspense? 

Note  here  facts  abo 
Set  down,  also,  the  in 
the  description  of  tt 
author's  comments  at 

These  outlines  shou 
which  shall  contain 
based  on  material  fur 

it  characters,  as  glean* 
erences  you  draw  aboi 
em,  their  conversatio 
out  them. 

d  furnish  material  fi 
original  conclusions 
lished  by  the  story,  no 

d  from  the  storj  Itself, 
it  the  characters  from 
n  or  actions,  or  the 

r  character  sketches, 
ibout  the  characters, 
by  some  critic. 

Relation  of  Main  and 
Sub  Plots: 

Separate? 

Interwoven? 
Touching  at  only  a 
few  points'.' 

No.  and  Value  of 
Episodes: 

Many  or  few?  N 
Do  they  contribute 
to  either  plot? 

How  Presented? 

Hy  outward  descrip- 
tion or  dissection  of 
inner  life? 

By  action,  conver- 
sation, comments  of 
others  or  comments 
of  the  author? 

How  Grouped? 

As  to  family  rela- 
tions. 

\s  to  plot  Impor- 
tance. 

Real? 

Are  they  automa- 
tons, moved  about  by 
the  author,  or  real 
people? 

Natural? 

a  re  i  hey  consistent 
thn  1 1 

Are  their  actions 
the  result  ol  mo 
tlves? 

Central  Thought? 

What    does  the 
story  teach? 

chief  Characteristics 
of  Style: 

In  general. 
As  to  diction. 
As  to  sentence 
structure, 

Realistic  or  ro- 
mantic?' 

Plot,  setting  or 
character  most 
prominent? 
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76.   THE  ESSAY. 

Sidney — An  Apologie  for  Poetry, 
Bacon — Of  Counsel,  Of  Studies,  etc., 
Milton — Areopagitica, 
Walton — The  Complete  Angler, 
Dryden — An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy. 
Locke — On  the  Human  Understanding. 
Addison,  ) 

Steele,      }  fhe  SPectator> 

Johnson — Lives  of  the  Poets, 

Lamb — Essays  of  Elia, 

De  Ouincey — The  English  Stage  Coach, 

Landor — Imaginary  Conversations, 

Macauiay — Warren  Hastings, 

Carlyle — Burns, 

Ruskin — Sesame  and  Lilies, 

Arnold — Essays  in  Criticism, 

Lowell — My  Study  Windows, 

Holmes — The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 

Emerson — Essays. 

The  Studyof  the  Essay. 

Bibliography: — See  the  author  list  at  the  end  of  the  pam- 
phlet for  references  on  these  authors.  Suggestions  for  the  study 
of  the  essay  may  be  found  in  Crawshaw's  Interpretation  of  Lit- 
erature 170;  Heydrick's  How  to  Study  Literature;  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Mahan's  The  Study  Class,  226. 

Topics  for  Study. 

1.  Read  through  for  the  thought. 

2.  Classify  as  formal  or  informal;  descriptive,  narrative,  ex- 
pository or  argumentative. 
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3.  Outline  carefully,  making  not  merely  a  topical  outline 
but  one  consisting  of  statements  which  present  the  main 
thoughts  in  condensed  form. 

4.  Clear  up  doubtful  or  difficult  passages. 

5.  Find  out  the  historical  setting  of  the  essay,  the  condi- 
tions producing  it,  and  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  writing  it. 

6.  Study  the  style  of  the  author. 

a.  Words : — Notice  the  character  of  the  words  chosen 

whether  simple  or  elaborate;  their  appropriate- 
ness and  their  arrangement. 

b.  Sentences : — Notice  length,  structure,  grouping,  etc. 

c.  Figures  of  speech: — Many  or  few?  What  does  each 

contribute  to  the  thought? 

7.  Read  through  again  to  leave  an  impression  of  the  whole 
rather  than  of  the  parts. 
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77.  GENERAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHIES. 

American  Men  of  Letters  Series. 

Bryant,  Cooper,  G.  W.  Curtis,  Emerson,  Franklin, 
Irving,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Thoreau,  Webster. 
(Pub.  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 

Addison,  Bacon,  Bunyan,  Burke,  Burns,  Byron,  Car- 
lyle,  Chaucer,  Coleridge,  Cowper,  Defoe,  Dickens,  De 
Quincey,  Dryden,  Fielding,  Gibbon,  Goldsmith,  Gray, 
Hawthorne,  Hume,  Johnson,  Keats,  Lamb,  Landor, 
Locke,  Macaulay,  Milton,  Pope,  Scott,  Shelley,  Sheridan, 
Sidney,  Southey,  Spenser,  Sterne,  Swift,  Thackeray, 
Wordsworth. 

(Pub.  by  Harpers.) 
Great  Writers  Series. 

Browning,  Bunyan,  Burns,  Byron,  Carlyle,  Dickens, 
Eliot,  Emerson,  Goethe,  Goldsmith,  Hawthorne,  Hugo, 
Johnson,  Longfellow,  Milton,  Schiller,  Scott. 
Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  American  Authors. 

Bryant,   Emerson,   Hawthorne,   Irving,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Whitman. 
Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Good  Men  and  Great. 

Carlyle,  Dickens,  Eliot,  Goldsmith,  Ruskin,  Shakes- 
peare, Swift,  Thackeray,  Wordsworth. 
Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Famous  Women. 

Jane  Austen.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Browning,  Chris- 
tina Rosetti. 
Alfred  the  Great— R.  Pauli, 
Memoirs  of  Ascham — Johnson, 
Jane  Austen  in  Famous  Women  Series, 
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Jane  Austen — Adams, 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning — Famous  Women  Series, 
Carlyle — Famous  Scots  Series, 

Edwards,  (Jonathan) — American  Religious  Leaders  Series, 

Eliot — Famous  Women  Series, 

Emerson — Holmes, 

Freneau — Austin, 

Goldsmith — Irving, 

Hawthorne,  Recollections  of — Bridge; 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  and  His  Wife — Julian  Hawthorne. 

Hawthorne,  A  Study  of — Lathrop, 

Holmes,  Life  and  Letters — Morse, 

Irving,  Life  and  Letters — Pierre  Irving, 

Irving,  A  Study  of — Warner, 

Johnson — Bos  well, 

Longfellow — Higginson, 

Macaulay — Trevelyan, 

Shelley — Stoddard,  (anecdotal) 

Tennyson — Lyall, 

Tennyson — by  his  Son, 

Whittier — Fields, 

Whittier — Higginson, 

Whittier — Kennedy. 

TEXT-BOOKS  ON  LITERATURE. 

English  Literature. 

Introduction  to  English  Literature — Baldwin,  2  vol. 

English  Literature  Primer — Brooke, 

History  of  Early  English  Literature — Brooke, 

(English  poetry  to  Alfred) 
From  Chaucer  to  Tennyson — Beers, 
History  of  18th  Century  Literature — Gosse, 
History  of  English  Literature — Halleck, 
History  of  English  and  American  Literature — Johnson, 
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Introductory  Lessons  in  English  Literature — McNeill  & 
Lynch, 

A  History  of  English  Literature — Pattee, 

(Beowulf  to  Milton) 
A  Popular  Manual  of  English  Literature — Phillips,  2  vol., 
Outline  of  English  Literature — Renton, 

(notice  the  graphic  devices) 
History  of  19th  Century  Literature — Saintsbury, 
English  Literature — Scudder — (containing  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  class  work.)' 
English  Literature — Taine,  2  vol., 
History  of  English  Literature — Ten  Brink, 
Development  of  English  Language  and  Literature — Welsh. 
American  Literature. 

American  Literature — Abernethy,  ? 

History  of  American  Literature — Bronson, 

Studies  in  American  Letters — Beers, 

American  Literature — Katherine  Lee  Bates, 

Studies  in  American  Literature — Noble, 

Introduction  to  American  Literature — Pancoast, 

American  Literature — Richardson,  2  vol., 

History  of  American  Literature,  1607- 1765 — Tyler, 

Literary  History  of  American  Revolution — Tyler, 

Literary  History  of  America — Wendell, 

History  of  American  Verse — Onderdonk. 

BOOKS  OF  SELECTIONS. 

Alden's  Universal  Library,  20  vol., 
Colonial  Prose  and  Poetry,  3  vol., 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature — Duyckinck,  2  vol., 
English  and  American  Literature,  18  vol., 
English  Poets — Ward,  4  vol., 
English  Prose — Craik,  5  vol., 

English  Writers — Moriey,  11  vol.,  (contains  also  historical 
and  critical  matter) 
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Library  of  American  Literature,  8  vol., 

Library  of  Oratory — Depew,  14  vol., 

Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature — Warner,  30  vol., 

Modern  Eloquence — Reed,  10  vol., 

Typical  Selections  from  English  Writers, 

The  World's  Best  Essays — Brewer,  10  vol., 

The  World's  Best  Orations — Brewer,  10  vol., 

The  World's  Great  Masterpieces — Peck,  30  vol. 

Classics  for  School  Use. 

Academy  Series  of  English  Classics — Allyn  and  Bacon,  25c. 

Eclectic  English  Classics — American  Book  Co.,  20-60C, 

English  Readings  for  Students — Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  50-90C, 

Lake  English  Classics — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  25-45C, 

Lakeside  Classics — Ainsworth  &  Co.,  30c, 

Macmillan  Pocket  Classics — Macmillan,  25c, 

Riverside  Literature  Series; — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  15c, 

Riverside  School  Library — do.,  50-60C, 

Star  Series  (English  Classics) — Globe  School  Book  Co.,  30c. 

Student  Series  of  Eng.  Classics — Sibley  &  Ducker,  25-50C, 

Ten  Cent  Classics — Educational  Publishing  Co.,  10c. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 

General. 

Analytics  of  Literature — Sherman, 

Counsel  on  the  Reading  of  Books — intro.  by  Van  Dyke, 

How  to  Study  Literature— Heydrick, 

Nineteenth  Century  Authors — Hodgkins  (outlines),  # 

Talks  on  the  Study  of  Literature — Arlo  Bates, 

Teaching  English — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 

Teaching  the  Language  Arts — Hinsdale, 

The  Interpretation  of  Literature — Crawshaw, 

The  Book  Lover — Baldwin, 

The  Study  Class— Mrs.  McMahan, 

The  Teaching  of  English — Chubb. 
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On  Poetry. 

Primer  of  Eng.  Verse — Corson, 

Handbook  of  Poetics — Gummere, 

What  is  Poetry?  Hunt-Cook, 

English  Versification — Parsons, 

Poetry  as  a  Representative  Art — Raymond, 

The  Nature  of  Poetry — Stedman, 

Aspects  of  Poetry — Shairp, 

Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature — Shairp, 

Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy — Shairp, 
On  the  Drama. 

Technique  of  the  Drama — Freytag,  (technical), 

How  to  Study  Shakespeare — Fleming,  2  vol., 

Technique  of  Drama — Price, 

The  Drama,  Its  Law  and  Technique — Woodbridge. 
On  the  Story. 

The  Art  of  Fiction — Besant  and  James, 
The  Novel — Crawford, 

The  Development  of  the  Eng.  Novel — Cross, 

The  Story  Teller's  Art — Dye, 

Criticism  and  Fiction — Howells, 

The  English  Novel — Lanier, 

A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction — Bliss  Perry. 

The  English  Novel — Raleigh, 

The  Evolution  of  the  Eng.  Novel — Stoddard, 

The  Philosophy  of  Fiction — Thompson. 

REFERENCES  ON  INDIVIDUAL  AUTHORS. 
(This  list  does  not  include  references  to  the  texts  of  liter- 
ature in  which  much  valuable  material  will  be  found.) 
English. 

Addison,  Joseph. 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
Macaulay's  Essays, 

Record  Home  Study  Circle — Eng.  Lit.  L,  201. 
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Alfred  the  Great. 

Church,  The  Story  of  Early  Britain,  199; 
Lord,  Beacon  Lights,  II.,  95. 

Arnold,  Matthew. 

Brownell,  Victorian  Prose  Masters,  149; 
Scudder,  Life  of  the  Spirit  in  Modern  Eng.  Poets,  247; 
Stedman,  Victorian  Poets,  90;  Whipple,  Recollections  of 
Eminent  Men,  280;  Woodberry,  Makers  of  Literture,  1. 

Ascham. 

Morley's  Eng.  Writers,  VIII.,  167;  The  Schoolmaster  in 
Comedy  and  Satire,  34;  The  Schoolmaster  in  Litera- 
ture, 13;  The  Teacher  in  Literature,  13. 

Austen,  Jane. 

Mitchell,  Eng.  Lands,  Letters  and  Kings,  265. 
Bacon,  Sir  Francis. 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  438; 

Macaulay's  Essays;  Morley's  Eng.  Writers,  IX.,  260; 

Record  Home  Study — Eng.  Literature,  I.,  99;  Whipple, 

Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  278. 

Bede. 

Church,  Story  of  Early  Britain,  157;  Morley's  Eng. 
Writers,  II.,  140. 

Bronte,  Charlotte. 
Cross,  Development  of  the  Eng.  Novel,  224; 
Mason,  Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors,  IV.,  235; 
Raleigh,  The  Eng.  Novel,  148  and  253; 
The  Schoolmaster  in  Literature,  203;  The  Teacher  in 
Literature,  187;  Stoddard,  The  Evolution  of  the  Eng. 
Novel,  58;  Thompson,  The  Philosophy  of  Fiction. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett. 
Stedman,  Victorian  Poets,  114. 
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Browning,  Robert. 

Berdoe,  Browning's  Message  to  His  Time;  Bradford, 
Spiritual  Lessons  from  the  Brownings;  Brooke,  The  Poe- 
try of  Browning;  Burt,  Browning's  Women;  Cooke, 
Guide  Book  to  the  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Robt. 
Browning,  Poets  and  Problems,  269;  Corson,  Introduc- 
tion to  Browning;  Jones,  Browning  as  a  Religious  and 
Philosophical  Teacher;  Mabie,  Literary  Interpretation, 
153;  Orr,  Handbook  to  Browning;  Sherman,  Analytics  of 
Literature,  190;  Stedman,  Victorian  Poets,  293;  Wood- 
berry,  Makers  of  Literature,  386. 

Bunyan,  John. 

Lang,  Essays  in  Little,  182;  Macaulay,  Essays;  Whittier's 
Prose  Works,  II.,  9. 

Burns,  Robert. 

Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero'  Worship,  and  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays;  Dowden,  French  Revolution  and  Eng. 
Lit.,  141;  Harland;  Where  Ghosts  Walk,  19;  Hawthorne, 
Our  Old  Home,  231;  Mitchell,  Eng.  Lands,  Letters  and 
Kings,  291;  Roseberry  in  Modern  Eloquence,  IX.,  1007; 
Shairp,  Aspects  of  Poetry,  164,  Poetic  Interpretation  of 
Nature,  224;  Stevenson,  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and 
Books,  59;  Walker,  Three  Centuries  of  Scottish  Litera- 
ture, II.,  134. 

Byron,  Lord. 

Dowden,  French  Revolution  and  Eng.  Lit.,  259;  Han- 
cock, French  Revolution  and  Eng.  Poets,  78;  Harland, 
Where  Ghosts  Walk,  207;  Herford,  Age  of  Wordsworth, 
222;  Jebb,  Modern  Greece,  143;  Lord,  Beacon  Lights, 
VIII.,  135;  Macaulay,  Essays;  Mason,  Personal  Traits  of 
British  Authors,  I...  9;  Record  Home  Study — Eng.  Lit., 
III.,  215;  Stoddard's  Lectures,  IX.,  198;  Whipple,  Essays 
and  Reviews,  I.,  267;  Woodberry,  Makers  of  Literature, 
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Caedmon. 

Church,  Story  of  Early  Britain,  151;  Morley's  Eng.  Writ- 
ers, II.,  71. 

Carlyle,  Thomas. 

Brownell,  Victorian  Prose  Masters,  49;  Burroughs,  Fresh 
Fields,  199,  Indoor  Studies,  129;  Correspondence  of  Car- 
lyle and  Emerson;  Emerson,  Lectures  and  Biographical 
Sketches,  455;  Harland,  Where  Ghosts  Walk,  65;  Lord, 
Beacon  Lights,  VIII.,  191 ;  Lowell,  My  Study  Windows, 
115;  Parton,  Princes,  Authors  and  Statesmen,  173;  Shairp, 
Aspects  of  Poetry,  349;  'Jhoreau,  Yankee  in  Canada,  211; 
Whipple,  American  Literature,  234. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey. 

Larned,  History  for  Ready  Reference,  II.,  813;  Lowell, 
My  Study  Windows,  227;  Minto,  Characteristics  of  Eng. 
Poets,  1;  Saunders,  Canterbury  Tales  Explained;  Shairp, 
Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature,  170;  Snell,  14th  Cen- 
tury, 285;  Ten  Brink,  Language  and  Metre  of  Chaucer; 
Traill,  Social  England,  II.,  206  and  376. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor. 

De  Quincey,  Reminiscences,  153;  Dowden,  French  Revo- 
lution and  Eng.  Lit.,  141;  Hancock,  French  Revolution 
and  Eng.  Poets,  157;  Herford,  Age  of  Wordsworth,  169; 
Lowell,  Literary  and  Political  Essays,  68;  Mason,  Personal 
Traits  of  British  Authors,  III.,  57;  Mitchell,  Eng.  Lands, 
Letters  and  Kings,  309;  Shairp,  Studies  in  Poetry  and 
Philosophy,  90;  Woodberry,  Makers  of  Literature,  27. 

Collins,  William. 

Beers,  English  Romanticism,  168,  etc.;  Phelps,  Eng.  Ro- 
mantic Movement,  95  and  137;  Shairp,  Poetic  Interpreta- 
tion of  Nature,  205. 

Cowper,  William. 

Birrell,  Res  Judicatae,  84;  Dowden,  French  Revolution 
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and  Eng.  Literature,  30;  Mitchell,  Eng.  Lands,  Letters, 
and  Kings,  239;  Record  Home  Study — Eng.  Lit.,  II.,  39; 
Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature,  213;  Woodberry,  Mak- 
ers of  Literature,  281. 

Defoe,  Daniel. 

Cross,  The  Development  of  the  Eng.  Novel,  27,  etc.; 
Morley's  Eng.  Writers,  I.,  80;  Raleigh,  The  Eng.  Novel, 
126,  etc. 
De  Quincey. 

Mason,  Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors,  II.,  219; 
Mathews,  Great  Conversers,  38;  Record  Home  Study — 
Eng.  Lit.  II.,  203. 

Dickens,  Charles. 

Fields,  Yesterdays  with  Authors,  126;  Lang.  Essays  in 
Little,  118;  Mason,  Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors, 
IV.,  171;  Record  Home  Study — Eng.  Lit.,  II.,  349; 
Schoolmaster  in  Comedy  and  Satire,  301 ;  Stoddard's  Lec- 
tures, IX.,  208;  Teacher  in  Literature,  308;  Whipple,  Lit- 
erature and  Life,  42. 

Dryden,  John. 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Lowell,  Among  My  Books, 
I.,  1 ;  Macaulay,  Essays. 

Eliot,  George.  \ 

Brownell,  Victorian  Prose  Masters,  99;  Whipple,  Recol- 
lections of  Eminent  Men,  344. 

Fielding,  Henry. 

Cross,  The  Development  of  the  Eng.  Novel,  42,  etc.; 
Lanier,  The  Eng.  Novel,  184;  Lowell,  Literary  and  Polit- 
ical Essays,  51;  Mitchell,  Eng.  Lands,  Letters  and  Kings, 
67;  Raleigh,  The  Eng.  Novel,  162;  Whipple,  Essays  and 
Reviews,  II.,  303. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver. 

De  Quincey,  Eighteenth  Century,  337;  Macaulay,  Essays; 
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Mitchell,  English  Lands,  etc. — 130;  Record  Home  Study 
— Eng.  Lit.,  I.,  309;  Shairp,  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Na- 
ture, 211. 

Gray,  Thomas. 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Lowell, Literary  Essays  and 
Addresses,  4;  Mitchell,  English  Lands,  etc.,  79;  Phelps, 
Beginnings  of  Romanticism,  155;  Shairp,  Poetic  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature,  209. 

Johnson,  Samuel. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson;  Burroughs,  Indoor  Studies, 
198;  Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Johnson's  Lives 
of  the  Poets;  Macaulay,  Essays;  Mitchell,  Eng.  Lands, 
etc.,  88;  Record  Home  Study — Eng.  Lit.,  IL,  3. 

Jonson,  Ben. 

Gosse,  Jacobean  Poets,  22;  Whipple,  The  Literature  of 
the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  85. 

Keats,  John. 

De  Quincey,  Biographical  Essays;  Harland,  Where 
Ghosts  Walk,  163;  Lowell,  Among  My  Books,  II.,  303; 
Mabie,  Essays  in  Literary  Interpretation,  214;  Mason, 
Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors,  L,  199;  Record  Home 
Study — Eng.  Lit.,  II.,  177. 

Kingsley,  Charles. 

Cross,  The  Development  of  the  Eng.  Novel,  145,  157  and 
193;  Lang,  Essays  in  Little,  153;  Stedman,  Victorian 
Poets,  251;  Stoddard,  The  Evolution  of  the  Eng.  Novel, 
166. 

Lamb,  Charles. 

Birrell,  Res  Judicatae,  232;  De  Quincey,  Biographical  Es- 
says, and  Literary  Reminiscences;  Herford,  The  Age  of 
Wordsworth,  58;  Mason,  Personal  Traits  of  British  Au- 
thors, III.,  113;  Mitchell,  Eng.  Lands,  etc.,  319;  Record 
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Home  Study — Eng.  Lit.,  II.,  99;  Woodberry,  Makers  of 
Literature,  109. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage. 

Dowden,  French  Revolution  and  Eng.  Literature,  243; 

Lowell,  Literary  Essays,  43;  Mason,  Personal  Traits  of 

British  Authors,  I.,  251;  Stedman,  Victorian  Poets,  33; 

Woodberry,  Makers  of  Literature,  63. 
Macaulay,  Thos.  B. 

Lord,  Beacon  Lights,  VIII.,  245;  Mason,  Personal  Traits 

of  British  Authors,  IV.,  35;  Record  Home  Study — Eng. 

Lit.,  II.,  221;  Stedman,  Victorian  Poets,  250;  Whipple, 

Essays  and  Reviews,  I.,  9. 

Marlowe,  Christopher. 
Lowell,  Latest  Literary  Essays,  Whipple,  Literature  of 
the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  25. 

Meredith,  George. 

Brownell,  Victorian  Prose  Masters,  233;  Cross,  The  De- 
velopment of  the  Eng.  Novel,  252;  Le  Galliene,  Geo.  Mer- 
edith, Some  Characteristics. 

Milton,  John. 

Corson,  Introduction  to  the  Works  of  John  Milton;  De 
Quincey,  Biographical  Essays;  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets;  Lowell,  Among  My  Books,  II.,  252;  Macaulay, 
Essays;  Phelps,  Eng.  Romantic  Movement;  Rabb,  Na- 
tional Epics,  365  and  385;  Record  Home  Study — Eng. 
Lit.,  I.,  147;  Shairp,  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature,  186. 

Moore,  Thomas. 

Dowden,  French  Revolution  and  Eng.  Literature,  243; 
Record  Home  Study — Eng.  Lit.,  II.,  157. 

Morris,  William. 

Stedman,  Victorian  Poets,  366,  also  The  Nature  and  Ele- 
ments of  Poetry,  131  and  170;  Nordby,  The  Influence  of 
Old  Norse  Lit.  on  Eng.  Lit. 
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Newman,  Cardinal,  J.  H. 

Birrell,  Res  Judicatae,  140;  Donadlson,  Five  Great  Ox- 
ford Teachers,  71;  Shairp,  Aspects  of  Poetry,  377. 

Pope,  Alexander. 

De  Quincey,  Eighteenth  Century;  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets;  Lowell,  My  Study  Windows,  385;  Mitchell,  Eng- 
lish Lands,  etc.,  30;  Record  Home  Study — Eng.  Lit.,  I., 
249;  Thackeray,  English  Humorists. 

Reade,  Charles. 

Cross,  The  Development  of  the  English  Novel,  212;  Stod- 
dard, The  Evolution  of  the  English  Novel,  115  and  155. 

Richardson,  Samuel. 

Birrell,  Res  Judicatae;  Cross,  The  Development  of  the 
English  Novel,  31;  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  176  and 
183;  Mitchell,  English  Lands,  etc.,  62;  Raleigh,  The  Eng. 
Novel,  143. 

Rosetti,  Dante  Gabriel 
Christina 

Mabie,  Essays  in  Literary  Interpretation;  Stedman,  Vic- 
torian Poets,  357;  Scudder,  Life  of  the  Spirit,  etc.,  269. 

Ruskin,  John. 

Brownell,  Victorian  Prose  Masters,  205;  Cooke,  Poets  and 
Problems,  171;  Scudder,  Introduction  to  the  Works  of 
Ruskin. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter. 

Carlyle,  Miscellaneous  Essays;  Emerson,  Miscellaneous 
Essays;  Halsey,  Our  Literary  Deluge,  179;  Lang,  Essays 
in  Little,  171;  Lord,  Beacon  Lights,  VIII.,  65;  Mason, 
Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors,  II.,  5;  Prescott,  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Miscellany,  163;  Record  Home 
Study — Eng.  Lit.,  III.,  109;  Shairp,  Aspects  of  Poetry, 
323;  Stoddard's  Lectures,  IX.,  53;  Walker,  Three  Centu- 
ries of  Scottish  Literature,  II.,  186. 
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Shakespeare,  William 
Commentaries. 

Corson,  Introduction  to  Shakespeare.  The  Shakespeare- 
Bacon  Controversy,  Verse  and  prose  in  the  plays,  Com- 
ments on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra. 

Dowden,  Shakespeare,  His  Mind  and  Art.  Comments  on 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  English  Historical  Plays, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  Lear,  The  Roman  Plays,  The  Last 
Plays,  Shakespeare's  Humor. 

Hudson,  Shakespeare's  Life,  Art,  and  Characters.  Vol,!., 
The  Miracle  Plays,  etc.,  Shakespeare's  Contemporaries, 
Shakespeare's  Art,  Characters  in  the  Comedies,  Vol. 
II.,  Characters  in  the  Historical  Plays,  Characters  in 
the  Tragedies. 

Moulton,  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist.  A  Plea  for 
Inductive  Criticism,  Comments  on  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Richard  III.,  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Lear, 
Othello,  The  Tempest,  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  As  You 
Like  It. 

Ransome,  Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Plots.  Hamlet, 
Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Richard  II.,  Othello, 
Coriolanus,  The  Tempest. 

Sherman,  What  is  Shakespeare?  Comments  on  Cymbeline, 
The  Winter's  Tale,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth. 
On  the  Study  of  the  Plays,  The  Man. 

Snider,  Shakespeare  Commentaries.  (3  vol.) 
Comments  on  all  the  important  plays. 

Wendell,  Wm.  Shakespeare. 

Life  of  Shakespeare,  Criticisms  on  groups  of  plays. 
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White,  Studies  in  Shakespeare. 

On  Reading  Shakespeare  (advice  as  to  order  and  meth- 
od.) Source  Stories,  Bacon-Shakespeare,  Comments 
on  Lear. 

Biography  and  General  Criticism. 
Bagehot,  Shakespeare,  the  Man, 
Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship, 
Coleridge,  Essays, 
De  Quincey,  Biographical  Essays, 
Dyer,  Folk-lore  of  Shakespeare, 
Emerson,  Representative  Men, 
Jameson,  Characteristics  of  Shakespeare's  Women, 
Lee,  Shakespeare's  Life  and  Work, 
Lowell,  Among  My  Books,  I.,  151. 
Mabie,  Wm.  Shakespeare,  Poet,  Dramatist,  and  Man, 
Winter,  Old  Shrines  and  Ivy,  Shakespeare's  England. 

Rhetorical  Comment. 

Abbott,  Shakespearean  Grammar; 
Craik,  The  English  of  Shakespeare. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe. 

De  Quincey,  Biographical  Essays;  Dowden,  French  Rev- 
olution and  Eng.  Lit.,  243;  Hancock,  French  Revolution 
and  Eng.  Poets,  50;  Herford,  Age  of  Wordsworth,  239; 
Mason,  Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors,  I.,  75;  Record 
Home  Study — Eng.  Lit.,  II.,  177;  Scudder,  Life  of  the 
Spirit,  etc.,  96;  Shairp,  Aspects  of  Poetry,  194;  Woodber- 
ry,  Makers  of  Literature,  51  and  407. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley. 
Mitchell,  Eng.  Lands,  etc.,  195. 

Smollett,  Tobias. 

Cross,  The  Development  of  the  Eng.  Novel,  63  and  99, 
etc.  Lanier,  The  Eng.  Novel,  185;  Raleigh,  The  Eng. 
Novel,  183;  Thackeray,  English  Humorists. 
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Spenser,  Edmund. 

Carpenter,  Outline  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Spenser ; 
Lowell,  Among  My  Books,  II. ,  125;  Morley,  Eng.  Writ- 
ers, IX..,  1;  Record  Home  Study-Eng.  Lit.,  L,  75;  Scud- 
der,  Life  of  the  Spirit,  etc.,  96;  Whipple,  Lit.  of  the  Age 
of  Elizabeth,  189. 

Southey,  Robert. 

Dowden,  French  Revolution  and  Eng.  Lit.,  141 ;  Herford, 
Age  of  Wordsworth,  206;  Mason,  Personal  Traits,  etc., 
L,  211. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard. 

Thackeray,  English  Humorists. 

Sterne,  Lawrence. 

Cross,  The  Development  of  the  Eng.  Novel,  69,  79,  etc.; 
Lanier,  The  Eng.  Novel,  186;  Raleigh,  The  Eng.  Novel, 
194. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis. 

Cross,  The  Development  of  the  Eng.  Novel,  282,  etc.; 
Matthews,  Aspects  of  Fiction,  128;  Raleigh,  The  Eng. 
Novel,  224  and  232;  James,  Partial  Portraits. 

Swift. 

Johnson's  Lives;  Record  Home  Study — Eng.  Lit.,  I.,  201 ; 
Thackeray,  English  Humorists. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles. 

Stedman,  Victorian  Poets,  379  and  434;  also  Nature  and 

Elements  of  Poetry,  131,  etc. 
Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord. 

Brooke,  Poetry  of  R.  Browning,  1;  Cooke,  Poets  and 

Problems,  55;  Gladstone,  Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  II.,  136; 

Stedman,  Victorian  Poets,  150  and  418;  Scudder,  Life  of 

the  Spirit,  etc.,  281;  Van  Dyke,  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson. 
Thackeray,  Wm.  Makepeace. 

Brownell,  Victorian  Prose  Masters,  3;  Curtis,  Literary 
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and  Social  Essays,  127;  Fields,  Yesterdays  with  Authors, 
13;  Lang,  Essays  in  Little,  103;  Mason,  Personal  Traits, 
etc.,  IV.,  257;  Record  Home  Study — Eng.  Lit.,  II.,  283; 
The  Schoolmaster  in  Literature,  242;  The  Teacher  in 
Literature,  239;  Whipple,  Character  and  Characteristic 
Men,  197. 

Thomson,  James. 

Beers,  Eng.  Romanticism,  92,  102,  133,  etc.;  Mitchell, 

s  Eng.  Lands,  etc.,  73;  Phelps,  Eng.  Romantic  Movement, 
48  and  74;  Shairp,  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature,  197. 

Walton,  Isaac. 

Lowell,  Literary  Essays  and  Addresses. 

Wiclif,  John. 

Gairdner,  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  5;  Green's 
Short  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  People,  235;  Lord,  Beacon 
Lights,  II.,  434;  Morley,  Eng.  Writers,  V.,  15;  Pattison, 
Llist.  of  the  Eng.  Bible,  21 ;  Traill,  Social  England,  II., 
160. 

Wordsworth,  William. 

Burroughs,  Fresh  Fields,  147;  Beers,  Eng.  Romanticism, 
143  and  288;  De  Quincey,  Literary  Criticism,  Literary 
Reminiscences;  Dowden,  French  Revolution  and  Eng. 
Lit.,  197;  Fields  Yesterdays  with  Authors,  253;  Hancock, 
French  Revolution  and  Eng.  Poets,  119;  Herford,  The 
Age  of  Wordsworth,  146;  Lowell,  Among  My  Books,  II., 
201;  Scudder,  Life  of  the  Spirit,  etc.,  57;  Shairp,  Aspects 
of  Poetry,  270;  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature,  235; 
Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy, I.;  Whipple, Essays  and 
Reviews,  I.,  222;  Literature  and  Life,  253;  Woodberry, 
Makers  of  Literature,  250. 

American. 

Brown,  Chas.  Brockden. 

Mitchell,  American  Lands  and  Letters,  I.,  178;  Prescott, 
Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies,  1. 
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Bryant,  Wm.  Cullen. 

Mitchell,  American  Lands,  etc.,  I.,  366;  Stedman,  Poets 
of  America,  62;  Whipple,  Lit.  and  Life,  303;  Wilson, 
Bryant  and  His  Friends,  11. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore. 

Mitchell,  American  Lands,  etc.,  L,  225;  Record  Home 
Study — American  Lit.,  I.,  49. 

Edwards,  Jonathan. 

Holmes,  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of  Life,  361 ;  Mitch- 
ell,  American  Lands,  etc.,  I.,  58. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo. 

Arnold,  Discourses  in  America,  138;  Burroughs,  Birds 
and  Poets,  159,  Indoor  Studies,  129,  Correspondence  of 
Emerson  and  Carlyle;  Curtis,  Literary  and  Social  Essays, 
1 ;  Higginson,  Contemporaries,  1 ;  Howells,  Literary 
Friends  and  Acquaintances,  60;  Lawton,  New  England 
Poets,  21;  Lowell,  My  Study  Windows,  375;  Mitchell, 
American  Lands  and  Letters,  II.,  135;  Record  Home 
Study — American  Lit.,  I.,  127;  Stedman,  Poets  of  Amer- 
ica, 133;  Whipple,  American  Lit.,  234  and  259;  Recollec- 
tions of  Eminent  Men,  119. 

Franklin,  Benjamin. 

Lord,  Beacon  Lights,  VII.,  155;  Mitchell,  American 
Lands,  etc.,  I.,  98. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel. 

Curtis,  Literary  and  Social  Essays,  31  and  61;  Fields, 
Yesterdays  With  Authors,  41 ;  Higginson,  Short  Studies 
of  American  Authors,  3;  Howells,  Literary  Friends  and 
Acquaintances,  50;  Lawton,  New  England  Poets,  48; 
Mitchell,  American  Lands  and  Letters,  II.,  202;  Record 
Home  Study — American  Lit.,  II.,  45;  Swift,  Brook  Farm, 
164;  Whipple,  Character  and  Characteristic  Men,  218. 
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Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell. 

Curtis,  Literary  and  Social  Essays,  205;  Old  Cambridge, 
73;  Howells,  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintance,  146; 
Lawton,  New  Eng.  Poets,  232;  Mitchell,  American  Lands 
and  Letters,  II.,  331;  Record  Home  Study — American 
Lit.,  II.,  155;  Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  273. 

Irving,  Washington. 

Bacon,  Chronicles  of  Tarrytown  and  Sleepy  Hollow,  67; 

Mitchell,  American  Lands,  etc.,  I.,  300;  Record  Home 

Study — American  Lit.,  I.,  1;  Prescott,  Biographical  and 

Critical  Miscellany,  82;  The  Schoolmaster  in  Lit.,  495; 

The  Teacher  in  Lit.,  163. 
Lanier,  Sidney. 

Higginson,    Contemporaries,    85;    Stedman,  Poets  of 

America,  449. 

Longfellow,  Henry  W. 

Curtis,  Literary  and  Social  Essays,  181 ;  Higginson,  Old 
Cambridge,  11 1;  Lawton,  New  England  Poets,  105; 
Mitchell,  II.,  282;  Record  Home  Study — American  Lit., 
III.,  1;  Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  180;  Winter,  Old 
Shrines  and  Ivy,  261. 

Lowell,  James  Russell. 

Curtis,  Modern  Eloquence,  VII.,  255;  Higginson,  Old 
Cambridge,  145;  Howells,  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaint- 
ance, 212;  Lawton,  New  England  Poets,  195;  Record 
Home  Study — American  Lit.,  III.,  175;  Stedman,  Poets 
of  America,  304;  Woodberry,  Makers  of  Literature,  324. 

Poe,  Edgar  A. 

Higginson,  Short  Studies  of  American  Authors,  12; 
Mabie,  Modern  Eloquence,  IX.,  815;  Mitchell,  American 
Lands,  II.,  373;  Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  225. 

Thoreau,  Henry  D. 

Burroughs,  Indoor  Studies,  1 ;  Emerson,  Lectures  and 
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Biographical  Sketches,  421;  Higginson,  Short  Studies  in 
American  Authors,  22;  Lowell,  My  Study  Windows,  193; 
Mitchell,  American  Lands,  etc.,  II.,  271;  Stevenson,  Fa- 
miliar Studies  of  Men  and  Books,  137. 

Webster,  Daniel. 

Lord,  Beacon  Lights,  IV.,  443;  Sears,  History  of  Ora- 
tory, 336;  Whipple,  American  Literature,  139. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf. 

Higginson,  Contemporaries,  60;  Howells,  Literary 
Friends  and  Acquaintances,  73;  Lawton,  New  England 
Poets,  155;  Mitchell,  II.,  305;  Record  Home  Study — 
American  Lit.,  III.,  85;  Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  95. 

Whitman,  Walt. 

Burroughs,  Birds  and  Poets,  185;  Higginson,  Contempo- 
raries, 72;  Lanier,  Eng.  Novel,  45;  Onderdonk,  History 
of  American  Verse,  323;  Stevenson,  Familiar  Studies  of 
Men  and  Books,  104;  Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  349; 
Woodberry,  Makers  of  Literature,  302. 

A  Reference  List  for  a  Small  Library. 

[If  only  a  few  books  can  be  obtained,  the  following  are 
suggested  as  most  likely  to  be  helpful.] 

1.  Two  or  more  texts  of  literature  besides  the  one  used  in 
class-work. 

2.  Some  books  of  selections,  Ward's  English  Poets,  and 
Craik's  English  Prose  being  perhaps  most  serviceable. 

3.  One  or  more  of  the  books  on  the  study  of  literature, 
Arlo  Bates'  book  being  as  suggestive  in  a  general  way  as  any. 
Gummere's  Hand-book  of  Poetics  contains  valuable  material 
on  poetry,  and  Cross'  Development  of  the  English  Novel  gives 
a  large  view  of  the  growth  of  the  story  form  of  literature. 

4.  A  good  English  history,  Green's  for  example,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  accessible. 
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5.  Beyond  this,  few  suggestions  can  be  made,  but  books 
should  be  purchased  as  rapidly  as  they  are  needed  and  money 
allows,  the  aim  being  always  to  buy  literature  itself,  not  books 
about  literature  or  authors  to  any  great  extent. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSON 
on 

THE  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL— LOWELL. 
By  Mary  E.  Simmons. 

The  teacher  should  read  a  poem  like  this  many  times  before 
attempting  to  present  it  to  a  class.  The  beauty  of  picture  and 
line  should  be  made  to  yield  their  full  value  and  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  poem  should  be  allowed  to  work  its  way  to  his 
heart  before  he  can  adequately  interpret  it  for  others.  To  study 
such  a  poem  mechanically  is  little  short  of  sacrilege.  The  sug- 
gestions which  follow  are  not  intended  to  hinder  original  study 
but  only  to  start  lines  of  thought  which  each  may  work  out  for 
himself. 

After  a  class  has  read  the  poem  through  without  other  com- 
ment than  such  as  will  make  sure  of  unfamiliar  words,  more  de- 
tailed study  may  begin.  This  particular  poem  is  clearly  out- 
lined and  its  chief  divisions  indicated  by  the  printer.  Such  an 
outline  necessitates  at  the  outset  an  answer  to  the  question, 
What  purpose  is  served  by  each  of  the  main  divisions?  In  the 
prelude  to  part  I.  the  first  stanza  by  its  figure  of  the  musician 
who  lets  his  fingers  wander  idly  o'er  the  keys,  until  they  find  the 
theme,  suggests  to  us  the  author's  method  in  the  poem  and 
prepares  us  for  the  way  in  which  one  thought  leads  on  to  an- 
other until  finally  the  prelude  is  finished  and  the  story  begins. 

The  prelude}  then,  is  to  build  for  us  a  "bridge  from  dream- 
land." In  dreamland  it  begins,— in  that  dreamland  around 
which  the  fancy  of  every  man  plays  at  times — the  dreamland  of 
the  whence  and  whither  of  life. 

Lines  nine  and  ten  of  the  prelude  are  undoubtedly  sug- 
gested by  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality, stanzas  V.  and  VI.,  and  these  should  be  read  for  the  light 
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which  they  throw  on  the  meaning  of  this  passage.  Stanza  III. 
makes  the  thought  of  the  preceding  stanza  more  definite ;  where 
the  one  says, 

"Not  only  around  our  infancy- 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie" — 

the  next  says  that  the  'skies  bend  over  our  manhood' — not 
merely  the  literal  skies,  but  also  that  which  they  typify,  the 
watchful  care  of  heaven.  So  on  through  the  stanza  we  are  led 
to  see  how  inspiring  the  influences  are  which  surround  us  and 
what  a  contrast  there  is  between  man's  weakness  and  nature's 
power.  Stanza  IV.  presents  another  contrast,  this  time  between 
the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  what  "Earth  gives  us"  and  the  free 
gifts  of  heaven.  The  last  line  says  that  "June  may  be  had  by 
the  poorest  comer"  and  this  thought  suggests  the  three  fol- 
lowing stanzas  which  tell  of  the  beautiful  June  days  and  their 
influence  on  man.  On  such  days  it  is  easy  for  the  heart  to  be 
true  and  so  it  happens  that  Sir  Launfal  remembers  the  keeping 
of  his  vow.  Thus  is  the  story  reached — the  prelude,  with  all 
its  apparently  purposeless  drifting  from  thought  to  thought, 
has  given  us  the  setting  for  the  story,  has  put  us  in  touch  with 
the  influences  surrounding  Sir  Launfal  and  thus  also  with 
the  mood  by  which  he  is  possessed.  Lest  the  transition  to  pure 
narrative  be  too  abrupt,  the  same  dreamy  June  atmosphere  is 
made  to  pervade  the  first  part  of  the  vision  which  Sir  Launfal 
sees  as  he  sleeps  on  his  hard  bed  of  rushes. 

The  details  of  the  story  are  too  plain  to  need  elucidation. 
It  will  be  well  at  some  time  in  the  study,  perhaps  as  well  here  as 
elsewhere,  to  have  some  of  the  other  Grail  stories  read  or  told. 
(See  references  on  the  Arthur  Cycle,  reading  at  least  Tennyson's 
Sir  Galahad  and  The  Holy  Grail.) 

What  the  prelude  to  part  I.  does  for  that  part,  the  second 
prelude  does  for  the  rest  of  the  poem.  Looking  back  at  the 
beginning,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that 
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there  has  been  a  unity  of  theme  thruout  and  that  the  keynote 
was  struck  in  the  words, 

"Daily — 

We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not." 

Details  of  word,  allusion  and  figure  may  be  considered  at 
this  point,  but  all  study  of  this  kind  should  aim  to  increase  the 
significance  of  the  poem.  To  illustrate: — line  12,  Sinais.  The 
historic  Sinai  is  the  mountain  upon  which  the  law  was  given 
and  at  whose  base  the  Israelites  constructed  their  golden  calf. 
To  them  this  was  a  point  at  which  they  had  a  supreme  oppor- 
tunity which  they  failed  to  recognize;  they  were  in  the  very 
presence  of  God  yet  they  knew  it  not.  So  we  fail  to  realize  the 
greatness,  the  importance  of  the  present  occasion.  Lines 
17  and  18 

"   the  druid  wood 

Waits  with  its  benedicite." 

Two  pictures  may  be  seen  (1)  the  forest  of  dark  old  trees  with 
wide-spreading  branches,  (2)  the  hoary  priest  in  the  midst  of 
his  forest-encircled  congregation,  his  hands  outstretched  in 
blessing.  (Compare  the  opening  lines  of  Evangeline  and  look 
up  the  subject  of  the  druids.)  Combining  these  two  we  find  that 
Lowell  wished  to  suggest  the  benign  and  soothing  influence  of 
nature  on  man's  spirit.  The  metaphor  arises  not  from  outward 
appearance  alone,  although  one  picture  suggests  the  other,  but 
from  the  common  influence  of  the  priest  upon  the  people  and  of 
nature  on  man.  Such  an  analysis  may  be  applied  to  all  the  more 
important  figures  of  speech  in  the  poem,  but  it  ought  always  to 
be  made  subordinate  as  analysis  to  the  real  thought  suggested. 
Be  sure  that  students  get  the  pictures  clearly  before  them,  by 
rereading  the  lines  after  the  analysis  has  been  applied. 

The  stanza  beginning  "And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in 
June?"  as  well  as  may  others  thruout  the  poem  has  many  very 
significant  words  which  should  be  considered.    The  teacher 
-  should  read  Halleck's  Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  Sys- 
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tern,  chaps.  VII.  and1  X.,  and  should  then  seek  to  work  out  the 
sense  impressions  in  this  poem,  e.  g.  "We  hear  life  murmur,  or 
see  it  glisten."  Do  we  really  hear  life  murmur?  What  is  meant 
by  the  expression?  Different  members  of  the  class  will  give 
different  interpretations  and  the  passage  will  gain  in  meaning 
to  all.  Lines  49-52  are  rich  in  suggestions;  the  primary  image 
is  doubtless  one  of  sight,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  how 
much  else  is  in  the  passage,  of  motion  and  action.  There  are 
few  better  auditory  images  in  literature  than  the  suggestion  of 
the  bird's  song  and  the  lines  should  be  dwelt  upon  long  enough 
for  each  member  of  the  class  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  jubilant 
songster  and  to  hear  his  song. 

Stanzas  II.  and  III.  of  Part  I.,  have  many  onomatopoetic 
words — in  fact  there  are  many  thruout  the  poem.  Any  class 
will  be  interested  in  finding  these  words,  but  only  the  most  ad- 
vanced classes  should  have  their  attention  called  in  any  great 
degree  to  the  tone  color  of  the  letters  used. 

The  amount  of  detailed  study  which  should  be  given  to  the 
poem  depends  largely  upon  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  to 
the  single  piece  of  literature.  Be  it  much  or  little,  this  study 
should  always  be  followed  by  a  rereading  of  the  whole  poem 
for  a  last  impression  and  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  or  pur- 
pose of  the  author,  of  the  lesson  he  wished  to  teach,  and  its 
application  to  every  day  life. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSON 
on 

"I  Wandered  Lonely  as  a  Cloud",  Wordsworth. 

•  By  Mary  E.  Simmons. 

A  lyric  poem  requires  careful  handling  because  it  depends 
so  largely  for  its  effects  on  its  emotional  quality.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  mood  or  feeling  of  its  author  and  should  be 
allowed  to  create  a  corresponding  mood  in  the  reader.  In  using 
such  a  poem  with  a  class,  the  teacher  needs  to  remember  that 
the  emotional  development  of  individual  pupils  is  very  different 
and  that  the  avenues  of  approach  to  their  emotions  vary  widely. 
He  cannot  expect  them  all  to  receive  from  the  poem  just  the 
impression  he  or  any  other  person  receives,  but  should  aim  to 
enable  each  one  to  get  a  clearer  and  more  complete  impression 
than  would  have  been  gained  without  study.  To  attain  this  end 
he  should  not  fear  to  use  any  adequate  means.  The  detailed  study 
of  word,  phrase,  and  picture  which  seems  for  the  time  being  to 
destroy  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  will  be  found  to  yield  a  greater 
beauty  when  the  poem  is  reread  in  the  light  of  this  study.  It 
will  be  more  likely  to  do  this,  if  the  pupil  has  been  allowed  to 
construct  his  own  images,  not  forced  to  take  those  of  another. 

To  illustrate: — 

The  first  reading  of  this  nature  lyric  will  give  a  general  im- 
pression of  life  and  color,  and,  possibly,  of  the  effect  of  these  in 
nature  on  the  spirit  of  man.  Go  back  to  the  first  stanza  and 
study  the  picture.  Ask  such  questions  as  will  help  the  pupil 
to  see  the  cloud  and  to  feel  its  loneliness.  What  likeness  is 
there  between  the  cloud  and  the  wandering  man?  Notice  next 
the  daffodil  picture  in  all  its  details;  (i)  there  is  a  ''crowd"  a 
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"host"  of  them,  (2)  they  are  golden,  (3)  they  are  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  (4)  "Beneath  the  trees,"  (5)  they  are  "fluttering  and 
dancing,"  (6)  they  are  so  numerous  and  so  closely  grouped  as  to 
remind  one  of  the  stars  in  the  Milky  Way,  (7)  they  toss  their 
heads  and  are  sprightly,  (8)  they  outdo  the  waves  in  glee,  (9) 
they  make  the  poet  feel  their  gaiety.  There  is  motion,  color, 
and  mass  in  the  picture  and  there  is  also>  an  attributing  of  life 
and  emotion  to  the  flowers  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  be-^ 
holder  to  be  stirred  by  the  sight  of  them.  Some  pupils  will  not 
know  enough  of  rivers  or  lakes  to  understand  the  reference  to 
the  glee  of  the  waves,  but  they  can  easily  be  helped  to  get  this 
image.    (Read  Bryant's  "Green  River".) 

The  last  stanza  sums  up  the  whole  poem  and  conveys  most 
fully  the  mood  and  nature  of  the  author.  If  we  knew  nothing 
more  about  him  we  could  infer  that  he  was  a  man  fond  of  med- 
itation, that  he  loved  to  be  alone,  that  he  had  wandered  about 
and  observed  nature  and  that  he  not  only  loved  the  outdoor 
world  but  could  come  into  touch  with  its  spirit  and  gain  comfort 
and  inspiration  from  it. 

Do  not  fail  to  have  the  class  reread  the  poem  as  a  whole. 
It  will  be  well  also  to  read  at  this  time  some  of  the  other  flower 
poems  in  literature.  Compare  them  as  flower  pictures  and  as 
interpretations  of  each  author's  nature.  Does  he  see  clearly  and 
accurately?  Is  he  sensitive  to  other  impressions  than  those  of 
sight?  How  does  the  outdoor  world  affect  him?  What  object 
did  he  have  in  writing  this  poem? 

If  possible  have  at  least  the  daffodil'  poem  committed  to 
memory. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSON  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

DRAMA. 


By  W.  W.  Gist. 


JULIUS  CAESAR. 

If  a  pupil  studies  only  one  play  of  Shakespeare,  that  play 
should  be  Julius  Caesar.  It  illustrates  as  well  as  any  play  the 
dramatic  and  literary  power  of  the  great  artist,  and,  if  the  char- 
acters be  studied  in  their  historical  settings,  no  play  possibly 
yields  so  vast  a  fund  of  information.  If  a  pupil  is  to  become  a 
student  of  Shakespeare,  there  is  no  better  play  than  Julius 
Caesar  to  begin  with. 

The  teacher  should  have  in  mind  two  things  in  directing 
his  pupils  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  He  should  seek  to  have 
the  particular  play  thoughtfully  studied  ,and  he  should  seek  to 
kindle  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  a  desire  to  read  the  whole  of 
Shakespeare.  Richard  Grant  White  is  not  right  in  saying  that 
most  lovers  of  Shakespeare  get  a  taste  for  him  before  they  are 
sixteen.  Many  begin  to  read  the  great  dramatist  before  that 
age.  More  begin  to  read  him  at  a  later  age  and  then  become 
enthusiastic  Shakespeare  students.  The  teacher's  responsibility 
in  the  matter  is  not  small.  He  will  not  kindle  a  desire  to  know 
Shakespeare  by  talking  about  him,  but  by  bringing  the  pupil 
face  to  face  with  Shakespeare. 

Analyses  of  the  plays,  critical  estimates,  historical  and  lit- 
erary notes,  discussions  as  to  the  plots  and  the  "resolving  inci- 
dent"— all  these  have  their  value,  but  they  may  be  overdone. 
Too  much  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  the  analysis  of  a  play  just 
as  in  the  former  times  the  sentence  was  analyzed  and  its  parts 
labeled  until  the  pupil  failed  to  catch  its  spirit  and  often  did  not 
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know  that  it  had  a  spirit.  The  pupil  should  get  his  knowledge 
at  first  hand  as  far  as  possible.  Often  much  of  a  play  should 
actually  be  read  in  the  class.  The  pupil  should  read  with  a  vivid 
imagination.  He  should  try  to  realize  how  each  particular  scene 
would  appear  on  the  stage,  how  an  actor  by  his  expression,  his 
tone,  his  accent,  his  bearing,  his  movement,  the  wafture  of  his 
hand  may  put  a  world  of  meaning  into  a  passage  that  attracts 
little  attention  in  reading.  The  pupil  should  draw  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  actor  and  through  the  actor  he  should  see  the  char- 
acter in  real  life.  Younger  pupils  often  need  the  stimulus  of 
the  class  to  catch  the  meaning  of  many  a  passage.  The  sug- 
gestive questions  of  teacher  and  class  are  a  constant  spur  to 
active  inquiry.  The  pupil  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
a  drama  there  is  always  a  clash  of  will  with  will.  The  series  of 
actions  brings  out  this  conflict. 

SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS. 
ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

1.  Is  the  street  scene  true  to  life? 

2.  Are  the  common  people  usually  interested  in  the  great 
events  that  stir  a  nation? 

3.  Would  you  infer  that  Shakespeare  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  common  people? 

4.  What  were  the  duties  of  the  tribunes? 

5.  What  do  the  tribunes  seem  to  fear? 

Scene  II. 

1.  What  characters  are  introduced  in  this  scene? 

2.  Are  Brutus  and  Cassius  related? 

3.  Are  they  friends? 

4.  Why  does  Cassius  speak  disparagingly  of  Caesar? 

5.  What  idea  do  you  get  concerning  Cassius'  personal  ap- 
pearance? 

6.  What  is  your  estimate  of  his  character? 
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7.  What  do  you  think  of  Casca? 

8.  What  is  the  point  of  highest  dramatic  interest  in  the 
scene? 

9.  Does  Brutus  show  any  solicitude  concerning  the  welfare 
of  the  nation? 

10.  Do  you  think  Brutus  was  influenced  by  flattery? 

11.  What  soliloquy  is  there  in  the  scene? 

12.  Why  does  Shakespeare  make  use  of  the  soliloquy? 

13.  What  striking  figures  of  speech  are  used  in  the  scene? 

Scene  III. 

1.  What  lesson  does  Cassius  suggest  concerning  the  war- 
ring elements  in  nature? 

2.  Does  Cassius  make  plain  to  Casca  his  real  purpose? 

3.  Does  Casca  seem  to  show  a  different  spirit  in  this  scene 
from  that  which  he  exhibited  in  Scene  II.? 

4.  Has  Cassius  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Brutus' 
mind? 

5.  Is  the  mind  of  Brutus  inflamed  with  ambition? 

6.  What  purpose  is  accomplished  by  introducing  Cicero? 

7.  How  far  has  the  first  Act  forshadowed  the  coming 
tragedy? 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. 

1.  Why  is  Brutus  unable  to  sleep? 

2.  How  far  does  the  soliloquy  of  Brutus  reveal  his  mind? 

3.  Does  he  want  Caesar  killed  for  anything  that  he  has 
done?  1 

4.  Do  you  consider  Brutus  so  completely  unselfish  as  his 
words  imply? 

5.  What  indicates  a  conflict  in  Brutus'  soul? 

6.  Why  do  the  conspirators  stop  to  discuss  the  east? 

7.  Why  does  Brutus  object  to  having  the  conspirators  take 
an  oath  to  secrecy? 
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8.  Does  Brutus  or  Cassius  show  the  greater  wisdom  in 
planning  the  conspiracy? 

9.  Who  declares  that  Caesar  can  be  influenced  by  flattery? 

10.  What  is  your  estimate  of  Portia? 

11.  Does  she  refer  to  her  father? 

12.  Does  she  mention  her  mother? 

13.  Does  Shakespeare  present  the  relation  of  daughter  and 

mother? 

14.  When  did  Portia  inflict  this  wound  upon  herself? 

15.  Who  was  the  real  leader  of  the  conspiracy? 

16.  Whom  did  the  conspirators  generally  regard  as  their 
leader? 

Scene  II. 

1.  Do  you  think  that  Calpurnia  was  superstitious? 

2.  Was  Calpurnia's  fear  natural? 

3.  Was  Caesar  apparently  a  fatalist? 

4.  Was  Caesar  a  man  of  courage  ? 

5.  Does  he  show  courage  in  this  scene? 

6.  How  did  Decius  move  Caesar  to  go  to  the  capitol? 
Scene  III. 

Could  this  scene  be  made  very  effective  on  the  stage? 
Scene  IV. 

1.  How  does  Portia  appear  in  this  scene? 

2.  Why  is  the  element  of  comedy  introduced? 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. 

1.  What  does  Caesar's  remark  to  the  soothsayer  suggest? 

2.  Do  you  think  the  part  of  the  scene  in  which  the  peti- 
tioners urge  their  claims  in  the  street  is  true  to  life? 

3.  Would  Artemidorus  show  unusual  earnestness? 

4.  What  caused  the  conspirators  to  fear  that  their  plans 
were  known? 

5.  Were  the  conspirators  under  great  mental  tension? 
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6.  Did  they  conceal  their  agitation  from  Caesar? 

7.  Does  this  part  of  the  play  reveal  great  dramatic  power? 

8.  Does  Caesar's  answer  to  Cassius  show  that  Caesar  is 
a  tyrant  or  does  it  reveal  his  power  to  settle  a  question  once 
for  all? 

9.  What  strong  figure  does  Caesar  use  in  his  reply? 

10.  Why  does  the  killing  of  Caesar  occupy'  so  small  a  place 
in  the  play? 

11.  Why  do  the  conspirators  seem  bewildered  after  the 
assassination  has  been  accomplished? 

12.  May  we  infer  that  lines  112-118  reflect  Shakespeare's 
own  ideas? 

13.  Is  Antony's  character  easily  determined? 

14.  Does  the  message  that  he  sent  to  Brutus  indicate  a 
crafty  spirit  or  show  that  he  had  not  actually  determined  what 
course  he  would  pursue? 

15.  Do  you  think  that  Antony  reveals  something  of  true 
feeling  when  he  first  looks  upon  the  body  of  Caesar? 

16.  Why  did  he  shake  hands  with  the  conspirators? 

17.  What  words  of  Antony  show  that  he  was  wavering  as 
to  the  course  he  should  take? 

18.  What  things  in  the  scene  seem  to  show  that  he  was 
largely  influenced  by  his  surroundings? 

19.  What  is  there  to  indicate  that  he  meant  to  ascertain 
the  feelings  of  the  people  before  determining  his  own  course? 

20.  Is  the  death  of  Caesar  the  climax  of  the  drama? 

21.  Do  you  find  that  your  interest  in.  the  outcome  of  the 
drama  is  increased  or  decreased  by  Caesar's  death? 

21.  Do  you  begin  to  have  a  deeper  interest  in  Brutus' 
struggle  with  his  conscience? 

22.  Does  Antony  want  to  test  the  mind  of  the  people? 

23.  Do  you  think  he  had  fully  determined  upon  his  course? 
Scene  II. 

1.  Give  a  brief  analysis  of  Brutus'  speech. 
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2.  Does  he  seem  in  touch  with  the  people? 

3.  Does  his  speech  seem  bookish? 

4.  Is  he  perfectly  fair  in  his  statements? 

5.  Did  the  Romans  have  to  be  slaves  if  Caesar  lived? 

6.  Do  you  see  something  of  the  politician  in  Brutus? 

7.  Give  a  brief  analysis  of  Antony's  speech. 

8.  When  Antony  first  used  the  terms  "noble"  and  "honor- 
able" to  describe  Brutus,  do  you  think  he  meant  to  use  them 
ironically? 

9.  What  are  the  strongest  elements  of  Antony's  speech? 

10.  Were  the  people  under  the  power  of  Antony,  or  was 
Antony  under  the  power  of  the  people? 

Scene  III. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  scene? 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. 

1.  Does  this  scene  reveal  any  change  in  Antony? 

2.  Do  you  note  any  lack  of  harmony  in  the  triumvirate? 

3.  How  is  Lepidus  regarded? 

4.  Why  was  he  made  a  member  of  the  triumvirate? 

5.  In  what  respects  does  the  scene  bring  out  the  political 
practices  of  Rome? 

Scene  II. 

1.  Do  you  consider  this  scene  one  that  would  be  made 
strong  on  the  stage? 

2.  What  two  things  are  accomplished  in  the  scene? 

Scene  III. 

1.  As  the  play  progresses,  do  you  find  your  interest  cen- 
tering in  Antony  and  Octavius,  or  in  Brutus  and  Cassius? 

2.  Could  this  thread  of  the  story  have  been  taken  up  sooner 
without  loss  of  dramatic  effect? 

3.  Who  begins  the  quarrel? 

4.  What  is  the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel? 
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5.  Does  Brutus  still  take  pride  in  his  integrity? 

6.  What  reference  does  Brutus  make  to  Caesar? 

7.  Does  this  reference  probably  reveal  Brutus'  true  esti- 
mate of  Caesar? 

8.  Do  you  recognize  a  struggle  of  Brutus  with  his  con- 
science? 

9.  Throughout  the  quarrel  scene  which  one  seems  to  show 
the  greater  self-control? 

10.  Which  one  is  irritating  in  his  thrusts? 

11.  Why  should  Brutus  take  so  much  pride  in  his  honesty? 

12.  Should  he  have  condemned  Cassius  so  severely  for 
raising  money  by  questionable  means? 

13.  Why? 

14.  What  do  you  consider  the  turning  point  of  the  quarrel? 

15.  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage, 

"O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire"? 

16.  What  helped  to  produce  the  quarrel  aside  from  the 
actual  difference  of  opinion? 

'17.   How  did  Brutus  bear  his  grief? 

18.  When  Brutus  said, 

■'O  Cassius,  I  am  s*ick  of  many  griefs", 

what  did  he  mean? 

19.  To  whom  did  Brutus  mention  Portia's  death? 

20.  How  does  Brutus  show  his  kindly  spirit? 

21.  Why  does  Brutus  want  friends  to  remain  with  him  in 
the  tent? 

22.  Could  the  ghost  scene  be  made  very  strong  on  the 
stage? 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. 

1.  How  does  Cassius  remind  Brutus  that  Brutus'  judgment 
was  wrong  in  the  conspiracy? 
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2.  Do  Brutus  and  Cassius  go  into  the  battle  with  any  con- 
fidence of  success? 

Scene  III. 

How  does  the  death  of  Cassius  affect  Brutus? 
Scene  V. 

1.  What  expression  of  Brutus  is  especially  poetical? 

2.  What  tribute  does  Antony  pay  to  Brutus? 

3.  Is  it  a  sincere  tribute? 

4.  Is  Caesar's  influence  felt  to  the  very  close  of  the  play? 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Having  read  the  play  first  for  the  sake  or  the  story  as  a 
whole,  a  second  time  to  understand  the  different  scenes  and 
movements  more  thoroughly,  the  pupil  is  prepared  in  the  third 
reading  to  appreciate  the  drama  more  fully,  to  note  more  care- 
fully the  events  that  mark  the  plot  and  sub-plots,  and  to  make 
a  truer  estimate  of  indivilual  characters. 

r.  What  is  the  plot  of  the  story? 

2.  What  are  the  sub-plots? 

3.  Is  the  main  plot  developed  rapidly  or  slowly? 

4.  What  do  wou  consider  the  climax  of  the  story? 

5.  What  is  the  theme  of  the  play? 

6.  Has  it  more  than  one  theme? 

7.  Would  any  of  the  following  titles  suggest  the  real 
theme:  The  Death  of  Caesar;  The  Triumph  of  Caesar  in 
Death;  Brutus;  The  Moral  Suicide  of  Brutus;  The  Triumph  of 
Justice;  The  Law  of  Retribution;  The  Struggle  for  Liberty; 
The  Crime  of  Assassination? 

8.  What  groups  of  characters  appear  in  the  play? 

9.  Why  are  Brutus  and  Cassius  the  only  conspirators  men- 
tioned after  Caesar's  death? 

10.  Do  the  people  influence  the  leading  characters  to  any 
extent? 

11.  What  is  Shakespeare's  estimate  of  Caesar? 
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12.  May  an  incidental  reference  suggest  a  writer's  opinion? 
See  Macaulay's  reference  to  Washington  in  his  essay  on  Barere; 
also  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  IV.,  96;  also  Ezekiel 
XIV.,  14. 

13.  What  is  your  final  estimate  of  Antony,  Brutus,  and 
Cassius? 

14.  It  is  possible  that  Cassius  was  seeking  to  bring  the 
republic  back  to  its  former  condition? 

15.  Did  Cassius  really  understand  the  cause  of  Rome's 
decline? 

16.  Had  Caesar  been  crowned  king,  would  the  liberties  of 
the  Romans  have  been  curtailed  in  the  least? 

17.  Did  the  philosophy  of  Brutus  and  Portia  seem  to  serve 
them  at  the  critical  moment? 

18.  What  passages  seem  to  you  especially  forthy  to  be 
memorized? 

19.  What  are  some  of  the  moral  teachings  of  the  play? 

Note. — Freytag  divides  the  action  of  a  drama  into  eight 
parts:  introduction,  exciting  force,  rising  movement,  climax, 
tragic  force,  return,  final  suspense,  and  catastrophe.  This  di- 
vision is  too  complicated  for  the  average  class. 

This  illustrative  lesson  is  simply  suggestive.  No  teacher 
ever  cares  to  use  exactly  any  set  of  questions  prepared  by  an- 
other. Nor  does  a  teacher  care  to  use  his  own  list  twice  with- 
out variation.  The  intention  has  been  to  lead  pupils  to1  think 
for  themselves  and  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  that  the  play 
presents.  Nor  is  it  at  all  desirable  that  pupils  be  brought  to 
the  same  opinion  as  to  a  difficult  problem. 

With  some  classes  much  time  may  profitably  be  given  to 
the  historical  setting  and  the  sources  of  the  play.  In  other 
classes  grammatical  questions  may  receive  considerable  atten- 
tion. With  other  pupils  philological  studies  may  be  carried  on 
with  profit. 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  above  questions  help  has  .been 
received  from  many  of  the  leading  Shakespeare  students.  Lee, 
Snider,  Ransome,  Rolfe,  Hudson,  White,  Innis,  and  Dowden 
are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  Many  of  the  questions  sug- 
gest views  not  held  by  any  of  the  leading  commentaries. 
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NOTES   GATHERED   IN   DETAILED   STUDY   OF  A 
SHORT  STORY,  USING  OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY 
OF  PROSE  FICTION. 


By  Jennette  Carpenter. 


CAPTAIN  JOE. 

The  following  notes  are  such  as  would  be  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  a  short  story  as  a  specimen  of  prose 
fiction.  The  story  examined  was  written  by  F.  Hopkinsori  Smith 
and  may  be  found  on  pages  225-229  of  volume  39  of  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine.  It  has  proved  a  valuable  selection  for  such 
study,  on  account  of  its  brevity,  the  interest  of  its  interwoven 
plots,  the  beauty  of  the  character-portrayal,  and  the  wholesome 
atmosphere  of  the  story  in  general.  This  report  consists  chiefly 
of  points  gathered  from  the  notes  written  into  the  blank  outline, 
these  notes  being  rearranged  here  in  a  more  convenient  form 
for  publication. 

At  the  first  rapid  reading  the  story  is  found  to  hold  the  in- 
terest to  the  end,  and  to  stir  the  admiration  of  the  reader  for  the 
unselfish  character  of  the  brave  and  unassuming  "Captain  Joe." 

Notes  on  Setting  of  Story. 

Time.  Covering  a  period  of  six  years  from  January  of  one 
year  to  the  completion  of  the  engineering  work,  which  took  six 
years.  This  may  be  shown  by  reference  to  page  227,  top  and 
bottom  of  second  column;  page  228,  column  II.,  paragraph  g-t 
also  top  of  page  229,  column  L;  and  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
story. 

Place.  Neighborhood  of  New  York  City.  The  "Race  off 
Fisher's  Island,"  (page  225,  column  I.);  Sandy  Hook  (page  225, 
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column  II.,  and  page  229,  column  II.,  last  paragraph);  The 
Sound  and  Hoboken  River  (page  227);  Hoboken  (page  227, 
column  II. ,  and  page  228,  columnIL);  Weehawken  (page  228, 
column  I.);  Jersey  City  (last  paragraph).  These  notes  impress 
upon  the  student's  mind  the  author's  accuracy  of  detail  which 
lends  an  air  of  vividness  to  a  story, — a  point  often  overlooked  by 
the  amateur  writer. 

Conditions.  Life  among  the  poor  working  people  about 
the  river  and  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York.  The 
trying  conditions  of  work  in  the  presence  of  extreme  danger 
and  difficulty,  and  under  the  pressure  of  severe  though  ordinary 
temptation. 

Notes  on  Plot. 

The  main  interest  or  central  thought  of  the  story  follows 
the  constantly  thwarted  attempt  to  get  the  explanation  of  Joe's 
change  of  situation  from  the  lips  of  the  old  sailor  himself.  This 
is  really  never  complete  until  the  last  paragraph  is  reached,  and 
the  simple  entry  in  the  log-book  finally  satisfies  the  reader  that 
Joe  will  not  boast. 

The  chief  of  the  sub-plots  is  the  story  of  Joe's  brave  action 
in  saving  the  ferry-boat,  and  is  told  by  the  author  himself  as  he 
gathered  it  from  various  sources.  It  is  a  story  complete  in  itself 
,with  a  plot  of  its  own,  but  is  necessary  to  the  central  interest  of 
the  main  story. 

The  brief  incidents,  Joe's  caring  for  the  family  of  his  old 
mate  Jim,  and  saving  the  sloop  of  Mr.  Marrows  are  also  some- 
what distinct  stories,  but  owe  their  chief  interest  to  the  light 
they  throw  on  Joe's  character. 

Elements  of  forecast. 

1.  The  advertisement  for  a  submarine  engineer  at  the  be- 
ginning prepares  for  the  peculiar  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  the 
story. 
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2.  Joe's  straightforward  manner  as  he  introduces  himself 
prepares  the  reader  to  see  him  overcome  those  difficulties. 
(  Also  his  character  as  displayed  in  column  I.) 

3.  Mention  of  the  scarred  wrist  forecasts  the  question  and 
answer  on  which  the  interest  of  the  main  plot  turns. 

Elements  of  Suspense. 

1.  Joe's  persistent  refusal  to  give  full  account  of  the  brave 
act  which  resulted  in  his  injured  wrist. 

2.  Introduction  of  incident  concerning  his  old  mate  Jim. 

3.  Incident  of  saving  Marrow's  sloop.   (Page  226). 

4.  Joe's  dealing  with  his  neighbors  and  the  wrecked 
schooners  of  coal. 

Character  Study. 

The  character  interest  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hero,  Captain 
Joe.  Nearly  every  detail  of  the  story  contributes  to  this  interest. 
This  character  is  portrayed,  both  in  the  description  by  the  au- 
thor and  in  the  action  of  the  hero. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  notes  gathered  to  justify  esti- 
mates or  statements  regarding  this  character. 

1 .  Personal  appearance. 

"Looked  like  a  sailor  and  wore  a  rough  jacket".  (Para- 
graph 1.) 

"Finger  like  a  worn-out  thole-pin".  (Paragraph  4,  page 
225,  also  paragraph  4,  column  II.,  page  229.) 
General  description  in  paragraphs  4  and  5,  page  225,  saying 
he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  powerfully  built,  etc. 

2.  Other  evidences  of  character  shown  in  speech,  action  ,etc. 

a.  Fair-mindedness  (Shown  by  refusal  to  go  into  details 
of  complaint  against  his  former  employer,  in  column  II.,  p.  225, 
etc.). " 

b.  Unselfish  kindheartedness.  (Shown  in  Marrow's  inci- 
dent, page  226,  and  in  incidents  of  Jim  and  his  family,  page  225, 
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column  II.,  and  dealing  with  coal  schooners,  page  227,  and  in 
his  saving  of  ferry-boat,  pages  227  and  228.) 

c.  Modesty.  (Shown  on  page  227  and  throughout  in  his^' 
avoidance  of  sounding  his  own  praises  concerning  the  saving  of 
ferry-boat, — emphasized  in  final  failure  of  attempt  to  get  him  to 
boast, — see  closing  paragraphs  of  story.) 

Note. — Such  notes  have  been  found  helpful  in  at  least  two 
or  three  lines.  They  lead  the  student  to  observe  for  himself  sthe 
author's  method  of  producing  successful  narrative,  and  they  re- 
sult in  the  forming  of  original  opinions  as  to  characters  in  the 
story, — opinions  founded  on  definitely  observed  and  recorded 
points,  instead  of  on  the  opinions  of  critics. 
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PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT, 
[i.]  The  New  Demands. — Reasons  for  the  New  Diplo- 
mas.— The  development  of  the  program  of  study  at  the  Iowa 
State  Normal  School  is  the  special  reason  for  the  preparation 
of  this  number  of  The  Normal  School  Bulletin.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  work  already  organized  and  the  need  to  give  accur- 
ate information  regarding  the  same  has  led  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  plans  of  the  Normal  School  in  some  particulars,  so 
as  to  permit  more  and  better  opportunities  to  students  who  may 
wish  to  prepare  to  be  qualified  teachers  in  the  new  lines  of 
work  which  are  rapidly  developing  in  public  schools.  To  give 
these  new  lines  proper  recognition  does  not  require  any  reor- 
ganization of  the  former  courses  conferring  the  diplomas  Bach- 
elor of  Didactics  and  Master  of  Didactics,  as  they  now  possess 
certain  standing  and  acquaintance  with  the  public  that  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  has  given.  These  diplomas,  Bachelor  and  Mas- 
ter of  Didactics,  will  still  be  given  for  the  attainment  of  the 
exact  scholastic  standards  and  the  rigid  selection  of  studies 
that  have  constituted  the  system  deemed  essential  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  general  teacher,  such  as  is  commonly  needed  in 
public  schools,  but  there  is  another  class  of  students  and  teach- 
ers who  need  preparation  for  special  work,  for  which  the  Nor- 
mal School  is  now  opening  courses  and  developing  a  system  of 
education  and  training.  For  these  specialities  there  is  greatly 
increasing  demand,  and  the  opportunities  for  preparation  have 
not  been  thus  far  granted  in  Iowa.  To  meet  this  public  neces- 
sity, the  State  Normal  School  has  provided  the  teachers  and 
the  equipment  and  will  guarantee  the  most  thorough  and  prac- 
tical training.  These  teachers  are  known  as  specially  qualified 
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by  spirit  for  work  as  teachers  of  music,  domestic  science,  man- 
ual training,  kindergartning,  etc.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  these 
lines  of  public  education  that  the  Normal  School  will  give  di- 
plomas of  an  equivalent  standard,  so  far  as  length  of  course, 
mastery  of  subjects,  and  special  training  is  to  be  (considered, 
but  they  will  be  differentiated  to  recognize  the  special  trend  of 
the  preparation  by  giving  new  names  to  said  diplomas,  so  that 
graduation  from  such  courses  will  have  a  new  and  definite 
meaning.  This  change  inaugurates  new  plans,  requires  a  differ- 
ent administration  of  the  work,  and  recognizes  a  worthy  class 
of  teachers  that  thus  far  have  had  no  particular  encourage- 
ment to  snecfalize  along  the  lines  of  study  for  which  they  are 
qualified  by  nature,  by  interest  and  by  training. 

[2.]  The  Neiv  Diplomas. — What  Included  by  Them. — 
To  meet  these  conditions/there  will  be  two  new  diplomas  given, 
their  standing  and  bases  being  the  equivalent  of  that  of  the  old 
diplomas,  Bachelor  of  Didactics  and  Master  of  Didactics,  but 
granting  as  much  differentiation  as  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
most  positive  development  and  training  as  special  teachers.  It 
is  not  the  intention  to  have  any  course  that  does  not  give  a 
good,  general,  scholastic  education,  such  as  every  teacher  needs 
in  every  department  of  work.  Hence,  state  certificate  require- 
ments as  designated  by  law  will  be  constants  in  all  courses  from 
which  the  new  diplomas  will  be  granted. 

For  a  three  years  regular  or  two<  years  high  school  gradu- 
ate course,  the  diploma  will  be  according  to  department : 

1.  Teacher  of  Kindergarten. 

2.  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

3.  Teacher  of  Physical  Training. 

4.  Teacher  of  Manual  Training. 

5.  Teacher  of  Domestic  Science. 

6.  Teacher  of  Music  (designating  the  particular  kind 
that  is  emphasized  by  the  training). 
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For  higher  courses  there  will  also  be  new  diplomas  given, 
said  courses  being  organized  to  insure  more  efficient  education 
and  more  extended  training,  differentiation  being  permitted  to 
give  each  kind  of  special  study  full  opportunity  to  reach  its 
best  and  most  essential  development.  These  diplomas  will  rank 
in  quantity  of  work  with  the  highest  standard,  allowing  the 
particular  specialization  that  seems  necessary,  but  avoiding  so 
much  specialization  as  would  prevent  one  who  gains  them  from 
doing  other  kinds  of  educational  work  should  opportunity 
offer. 

The  advanced  diploma  will  be  named  to  conform  to  the 
kind  of  work  emphasized  by  the  student,  and  will  be  given  a 
classification  that  will  keep  it  in  the  high  rank  always  required 
at  the  Normal  School.  They  will  be  differentiated  in  naming  as 
follows : 

1.  Director  of  Kindergarten. 

2.  Director  of  Drawing. 

3.  Director  of  Physical  Training. 

4.  Director  of  Manual  Training. 

5.  Director  of  Domestic  Science. 

6.  Director  of  Music  (vocal  music,  pianoforte,  orchestra, 
band,  etc.). 

[3.]  Standing  of  These  Courses. — These  changes  will  not 
reduce  the  standing  of  such  graduates.  They  will  be  ranked  as 
among  the  alumni  of  the  school  on  the  same  basis  as  that  now 
given  to  graduates  who  have  received  the  customary  diplomas 
awarded  since  the  opening  of  the  work  in  1876.  This  change 
in  plan  has  been  deemed  necessary  by  the  Faculty  and  has  been 
adopted  to  conform  to*  customs  that  are  developed  in  other 
schools,  where  these  particular  studies  have  the  recognition  and 
the  importance  now  granted  by  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School. 
These  teachers  are  to  be  known  as  specifically  qualified  in 
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spirit  arid  training  for  work  as  superior  teachers  of  music, 
drawing,  physical  training,  manual  training,  domestic  science, 
kindergartning,  etc. 


GENERAL  PLAN  PROVIDED  FOR  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT O'F  THE  SPECIAL  TEACHER  COURSES. 
[4.. J    Scope  of  the  Nezv  Courses. — In  order  to  give  accur- 
ate information  regarding  the  plan  of  organization  and  the  sys- 
tem of  management  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Faculty,  the 


following  outlines  are  given  : 

I.  Regular  Courses — Four  Years. 

1.  State  certificate  requirements  16  term  credits. 

2.  Professional  requirements   8  term  credits. 

3.  Elective  subjects   ,..24  term  credits. 

Total  48  term  credits. 

II.  High  School  Graduate  Courses — Three  Years. 

1.  State  certificate  requirements   9  term  credits. 

2.  Professional  requirements  .  .  5  term,  credits. 

3.  Elective  subjects  22  term  credits. 

Total  36  term  credits. 


In  the  scheduling  for  this  work,  four  term  credits  constitute 
full  assignment  for  any  student  unless  the  teachers  under 
whom  he  is  scheduled  shall  authorize  more  to  be  attempted.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  that  physical  training  is  assigned  for  two 
years,  literary  society  work  two  years  and  practice  in  teach- 
ing two<  years,  none  of  which  subjects  are  counted  in  the  re- 
quirement of  credits  for1  diplomas.  These  full  courses  give  the 
total  outline  of  work  covered.  Students  are  permitted  to  gradu- 
ate from  a  three  years  regular  course  or  two  years  high  school 
graduate  course  by  complying  with  all  the  above  conditions, 
omitting  a  total  of  twelve  credits,  ten  being  elective  and  two 
professional.  These  shorter  courses  are  sufficient  to-  give  the 
diploma  called  Teacher  of  Music,  of  Manual  Training,  etc. 
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In  the  undertaking  of  these  courses  it  must  be  noted  that 
certain  county  certificate  subjects,  the  required  work  in  music 
and  in  drawing  are  counted  as  half  credits.  It  is  necessary  to 
regard  these  combinations  in  arranging  a  schedule  for  each 
term.  As  a  more  complete  statement  of  these  facts,  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  form  is  presented,  the  elective  credits  being  rep- 
resented by  the  blanks : 

II.— REGULAR  COURSES. 


First  Year. 

A  B 
I.  Vocal  Music.        I.  Arithmetic. 
English  Grammar.    Vocal  Music 

j.  Penmanship  an d 
BooKKieping. 

3.  Methods. 

4.  Algebra, 
Physical  Training. 


2.  Economics. 

3.  Principles  o>f  E 

ucation. 

4.  Algebra. 


C 

1.  Drawing. 
Geography. 

2.  Algebra. 

3.  Methods. 

4.  English  Composi- 

tion. 


1.  U.  S.  History. 
Drawing. 

2.  Rhetoric. 


Second  Year. 
B 

1.  Physiology. 
Drawing. 

2.  Psychology. 

3  


1.  Civil  Gov't. 
Reading. 

2.  Psychology. 


 4  4  

Physical  Training  and  Literary  Society  Work. 
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Third  Year. 


ABC 

t.  School  Manage-    i.  Physics.  .  i.  Physics, 

ment.  2   2.  Botany. 

2  3  3  

3  4  4  

4-  •  •  •  


Literary  Society  Work. 
Practice  in  Teaching. 


Fourth  Year. 

ABC 

1.  Supervision.  I.  History  of  Edu-    t.  ........ 

2   cation.  2  

3  2  3-   

4  3  4  

4  


Practice  in  Teaching. 


II.— HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  COURSES. 


First  Year. 
A  B 
1.  English  Grammar  1.  Arithmetic. 
Vocal  Music.  Vocal  Music. 


2.  Economics. 


2.  Psychology. 


1.  U.  S.  History. 
Drawing. 

2.  Psychology. 


 .4  4  

Physical  Training  and  Literary  Society  Work. 
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Second  Year. 


ABC 

1.  Drawing.  I.  Algebra.  i.  Physics. 
Physiology.           2.  Physics.               2.  Physiography  or 

2.  School  Manage-    3   Am.  Govt.* 

ment.  4  1 .  .  .  .  3  

3   4  

4  •• 


Physical  Training  and  Literary  Society  Work. 
Practice  in  Teaching. 


Third  Year. 
A  B  C 

1.  Supervision.  1.  History  of  Edu-  1  

2   cation.  2.  ....... 

3  •  •  •  •  2   .3  

4  3  4  

4  


Practice  in  Teaching. 
As  scholarship  of  preparation  may  require. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ELECTIVE  CREDITS  IN 

THE  SEVERAL  SPECIAL  COURSES. 

[5.]  Blectives  Authorized  in  the  New  Courses. — The 
completion  of  a  course  as  a  candidate  for  graduation  require^ 
the  following  elective  work : 

1.  Four  years,  regular  courses,  twenty-four  term  credits. 

2.  Three  years,  regular  courses,  fourteen  term  credits. 

3.  Three  years,  high  school  graduate  courses,  twenty-two 
term  credits. 

4.  Two  years,  high  school  graduate  courses,  twelve  term 
credits. 
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In  the  tallies  that  follow,  the  most  extended  and  complete 
courses  that  are  at  present  offered  by  the  Normal  School  are 
definitely  outlined.  The  specific  order  of  these  subjects  will  be 
dictated  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  from  term  to  term. 


I.  — Domestic  Science. 

(a)  Regular  Course — Four  Years. 

Chemistry   five  terms. 

Sewing  six  terms. 

Cooking   six  terms. 

Food  Materials   :  one  term. 

Advanced  Physiology  one  term. 

Biology   .one  term. 

Household  Bacteriology  one  term. 

El.  School  Work  in  ManuaJ  Training  one  term. 

Household  Management   .  one  term. 

History  of  Manual  Training   .one  term. 

(b)  High  School  Graduate  Course. — Three  Years. 

Chemistry   four  terms. 

Sewing   six  terms. 

Cooking   six  terms. 

Food  Materials   one  terrn. 

Biology   one  term. 

El.  School  Work  in  Manual  Training  one  term. 

Household  Management   one  term. 

Household  Bacteriology  one  term. 

Rhetoric   one  term. 

II.  — Manual  Training, 
(a)     Regular  Course — Four  Years. 

Geometry   three  terms. 

Mechanical  Drawing  four  terms. 

Wood  Work  •.  four  terms. 

Design  one  terrn. 
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El.  School  Work  in  Manual  Training  two  terms. 

Wood  Turning   one  tern]. 

History  and  Organization  of  Manual  Training  

  one  term. 

Manual  Training  Methods  two  terms. 

Cabinet  Making   two  terms. 

Pattern  Making  two  terms. 

Cold  Metal  Work  one  term. 

Electives  in  Manual  Trailing  one  term. 

(b)    High  School  Graduate  Course. — Three  Years. 

Mechanical  Drawing  four  terms. 

Wood  Work  ,  four  terms. 

Cabinet  Making   one  term. 

Design  one  term. 

Wood  Turning  one  term. 

El.  School  Work  in  Manual  Training  two  terms. 

History  and  Organization   .one  term. 

Cold  Metal  Work  one  term. 

Pattern  Making  one  term. 

*Forging   two  terms. 

*Machine  Shop  Practice  twoi  terms. 

Advanced  Methods  one  term, 

Rhetoric  one  term. 

^Substitutes  allowed  by  the  department  until  proper1  shops 
are  provided. 

III. — Physical  Training. 

(a)     Regular  Course. — Four  Years. 

Anatomy  two  terms. 

Geometry  three  terms. 

Chemistry   '  two  terms. 

Gymnastic  Pedagogy   one  term. 

Advanced  Physiology   one  term.. 
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Personal  Hygiene  one  term. 

Physiology  of  Exercise  one  term. 

School  Hygiene  and  First  Aid  one  term. 

History  and  Literature  of  Physical  Training. one  term. 

Gymnastic  Theory  and  Systems  one  term. 

Anthropometry   one  term. 

Physical  Examination  and  Diagnosis  one  term. 

Physiological  Psychology  one  term. 

Biology   one  term. 

Electives  ..six  terms. 

)    High  School  Graduate  Course. — Three  Years. 

Anatomy  two  terms. 

Personal  Hygiene   .  one  term. 

Chemistry   two  terms. 

Gymnastic  Pedagogy   one  term. 

Advanced  Physiology   .  .one  term. 

Physiology  of  Exercise  one  term. 

School  Hygiene  and  First  Aid   one  term. 

History  and  Literature1  of  Physical  Training. one  term. 

Gymnastic  Theory  and  Systems   .one  term. 

Anthropometry  one  term. 

Physical  Examination  and  Diagnosis  one  term. 

Biology   one  term. 

Physiological  Psychology  one  term. 

Rhetoric   one  term. 

Electives  ,  six  terms. 

IV. — Kindergarten. 

)    Regular  Course. — Three  Years. 

Kindergarten  Theory  six  terms. 

Kindergarten  Practice  :  six  terms. 

El.  Manual  Training  one  term. 

History  of  Education   one  term. 
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(b)    High  School  Graduate  Course. — Two  Years. 

Kindergarten  Theory   six  terms. 

Kindergarten  Practice   six  terms. 

V. — Drawing. 

(a)  Regular  Course. — Three  Years. 

Mechanical  Drawing  one  term. 

Cast  Drawing   two  terms. 

Advanced  Water  Color  one  term. 

Design   one  term. 

Botany   one  term. 

Zoology  one  term. 

Physiography   one  term. 

Anc'ent  History  one  term. 

Geometry   three  terms. 

American  Literature  one  term. 

Electives   ...one  term, 

(b)  High  School  Graduate  Course. — Two  Years. 

Mechanical  Drawing  one  term. 

Cast  Drawing   two  terms. 

Advanced  Water  Color  ore  term. 

Design  one  term. 

Rhetoric  one  term. 

Zoology   one  term. 

Physiography  ore  term. 

American  Li+e.rature  one  term. 

Electives   three  terms. 

VI. — The  Courses  for  Special  Teachers  in  Music. 

It  is  necessary  in  these  courses  to  make  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  branches  for  the  first  year  of  the  regular  course.  For 
this  purpose  the  professional  work — principles  of  education  and 
methods  of  instruction — will  be  postponed  until  later  in  the 
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courses,  and  instrumental  instruction  will  begin  the  first  term 
of  the  first  year. 

It  is  also  required  that  music  students  shall  be  enrolled  in 
the  various  musical  societies  of  the  schoo'l  and  acquire  the  ca- 
pability that  comes  from  such  instruction,  unless  they  are  re- 
leased for  cause  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course,  said 
cause  being  recorded  in  the  president's  office  and  being  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty. 

In  all  instrumental  lessons,  a  credit  consists  of  two  lessons 
a  week,  with  three  hours  daily  practice,  with  the  understanding 
that  reasonable  progress  is  shown  by  the  student. 

In  voice  an  equivalent  amount  of  practice  is  required,  two 
lessons  a  week  constituting  a  credit. 

Graduation  from  a  music  course  exacts  all  the  conditions 
given  in  the  annual  catalog  concerning  the  completion  of 
courses,  and,  in  addition,  requires  a  icreditable1  recital  given  by 
the  candidate  under  the  direction  of  the  department. 

i. — Pianoforte. — Four  Years. 

(a)  Regular  Course. 

Piano  twelve  terms. 

Harmony   three  terms. 

History  of  Music  one  and  one-half  terms. 

Sight  Singing  one-half  term. 

American  Literature  one  term. 

English  Literature  one  term. 

Ancient  History  one  term. 

Modern  History  one  term. 

Electives   three  terms. 

(b)  High  School  Graduate  Course. — Three  Years. 

Piano  nine  terms. 

Harmony   three  terms. 
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History  of  Music  one  and  one-half  terms. 

Sight  Singing  one-half  term. 

Rhetoric  one  term, 

American  Literature  \  .one  term. 

English  Literature  one  term. 

Modern  History  one  term. 

Electives   four  terms. 

2. — Violin. — Four  Years. 

(a)  Regular  Course. — Four  Years. 

.    Violin   twelve  terms. 

Harmony  three  terms. 

Sight  Singing  one-half  term. 

History  oif  Music  one  and  one-half  terms. 

Piano  three  terms. 

American  Literature  .  .  .  one  term. 

English  Literature  one  term, 

EJect ives   two  terms. 

(b)  High  School  Graduate  Course. — Three  Years. 

Vio>lin   nine  terms. 

Harmony   three  terms. 

Piano   three  terms. 

Sight  Singing  one-half  term. 

History  of  Music  one  and  one-half  terms. 

Rhetoric   one  term. 

American  Literature   .one  term. 

English  Literature   .one  term. 

Electives   .two  terms. 

3. — Voice. 

(a)    Regular  Course. — Four  Years. 

Voice   twelve  terms. 

Harmony   three  terms. 
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Piano  ..three  terms. 

Musical  History  one  and  one-half  terms. 

Sight  Singing  •  one-half  term. 

Elocution   two  terms. 

American  Literature  one  term. 

English  Literature  one  term. 

(b)    High  School  Graduate  Course. — Three  Years. 

Voice  nine  terms. 

Harmony   three  terms. 

Piano   three  terms. 

Musical  History  one  and  one-half  terms. 

Sight  Singing  one-half  term. 

Elocution  two  terms. 

Rhetoric  one  term. 

American  Literature  one  term. 

English  Literature  one  term. 

4. — Band  and  Other  Instruments. 

(a)  Regular  Course. — Four  Years. 

Instrumental  Instruction   nine  terms. 

Sight  Singing  one-half  term. 

Harmony   three'  terms. 

Musical  History  one  and  one-half  terms. 

American  Literature  one  term. 

English  Literature  one  term. 

Ancient  History  one  term. 

Modern  History  one  term. 

Effectives   /six  terms. 

(b)  High  School  Graduate  Course. — Three  Years. 

Instrumental  Instruction  nine  terms. 

Harmony   three  terms. 
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Musical  History  one  and  one-half  terms. 

Sight  Singing  one-half  term. 

Rhetoric   one  term. 

American  Literature  one  term. 

English  Literature  one  term. 

Ancient  History  one  term. 

Modern  History  one  term. 

Electives   three  terms. 

5. — Public  School  Music. 

a)  Regular  Course. — Three  Years. 

Sight  Singing  and  Methods   one  term-. 

Ear  Training  and  Conducting..  one-half  term. 

Supervision  one-half  term. 

History  of  Music  .  .  one-half  term. 

Harmony  one  and  one-half  terms. 

Voice  Lessons  •   .  three  terms. 

Piano  one  and  one-half  terms. 

Elocution  .  two  terms. 

American  Literature  .  .  .  one  term. 

English  Literature  one  term. 

Modern  History  one  term. 

Electives  one-half  term. 

b)  High  School  Graduate  Course. — Two*  Years. 

Sight  Singing  and  Methods  one  term. 

Ear  Training  and  Conducting  one-half  term. 

Supervision  one-half  term. 

History  of  Music  one-half  term. 

Harmony  one  and  one-half  terms. 

Voice  Lessons  ..three  terms. 

Piano   one  and  one-half  terms. 

Elocution   ,.  one  term. 
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English  Literature 

Rhetoric   

Electives  


.  .  .  .one  term, 
one-half  term. 


one  term. 


[6.]  Special  Certificates. — Special  certificates  are  also 
granted  to  students  who  make  creditable  and  successful  attain- 
ments in  these  special  lines,  but  who  do  not  comply  with  all  the 
conditions  required  for  graduation.  These  certificates  are 
given  by  the  teachers  of  the  departments  involved,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Faculty,  and  are  for  decided  excellence.  The 
holders  of  such  credentials  are  not  regarded  as  graduates  of 
the  school.  These  certificates  state  the  training,  education  and 
accomplishments  of  the  student  and  recommend  him  in  so  far 
as  prepared  as  a  teacher  of  his  specialty. 

The  following  are  regularly  conferred  by  the  departments : 

1.  For  physical  training,  study  and  teaching. 

2.  For  vocal  music  study  and  teaching,  (a)  Teachers' 
course;  (b)  Glee  Club  work;  (c)  Choral  Society  work;  (d) 
Voice. 

3.  For  instrumental  music,  (a)  Piano;  (b)  Violin;  (c) 
Mandolin  and  Guitar;  (d)  Cornet;  (e)  Orchestra;  (f)  Band. 

4.  For  elementary  manual  training,  covering  a  year's 
work,  as  follows : 

Free-Hand  Drawing  u  one  term. 

Mechanical  Drawing   two*  terms. 

Elementary  Manual  Training  two  terms. 

History  and  Organization  of  Manual  Training.  .  . 


one  term. 


Psychology   

Manual  Training  Methods 
Electives   


two  terms. 


six  terms. 


one  term. 
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[7.]  Organization  of  Kindergarten  at  Normal  School. — 
With  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1904-05,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  organized  a  training  school  for  kindergartners,  calling 
Miss  Harriette.  Elizabeth  Gunn,  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  College  and  of  Teachers'  College,  New  York 
City,  to-  the  supervisory  work  as  director.  The  kindergarten 
opened  in  September  with  a  good  class  of  students,  who  began 
the  work  of  training  themselves  for  a  teaching  career  in  this 
necessary  field  of  public  education.  Two  beautiful  rooms  were 
set  apart  for  this  work  and  each  fully  equipped  for  the  serv- 
ice of  such'  instruction  and  training,  so  that  the  Normal  School 
is  able  to  announce  that  the  work  of  training  kindergartners 
is  permanently  established,  and  that  Iowa  people  need  not 
longer  leave  the  state  to  secure  the  best  and  most  effective  prep- 
aration in  this  special  educational  field. 

[8.]  The  Place  of  the  Kindergarten. — The  kindergarten 
is  a  proper  preliminary  school  to  precede  all  elementary  train- 
ing,  as  it  demands  the  exercise  of  all  the  child's  powers  by  ren- 
dering him  self  active.  While  Pestalozzi  and  other  reformers 
of  education  treated  the  youthful  mind  of  the  child  as  being 
more  or  less  a  passive  recipient  of  truth,  goodness  and  beauty. 
Friedrich  Froebel  adopted  the  plan  of  setting  the  child  to  do 
whatever  it  could  be  induced  to  do,  as  a  kind  of  amusement, 
exercising  its  observing  faculties  in  connection  with  its  play- 
things and  games,  and  thus  create  an  interest  in  learning.  He 
discovered  that  the  faculties  of  most  children  were  stunted  in 
infancy  and  earliest  childhood  by  the  want  of  appropriate  men- 
tal food.  He  decided  that  every  child  could  be  developed  into 
a  self-educator  by  appropriate  amusements,  thereby  making 
pleasure  the  most  efficient  instrument  in  the  beginning  stages 
of  education. 
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[9.]  The  Work  Planned  by  Froebel. — He  studied  all  the 
plays  and  games  in  use  from  the  most  ancient  times  in  order 
to  find  their  special  adaptation  to  mental  and  bodily  growth, 
forming  a  complete  philosophical  system  of  early  intellect- 
ual culture.  His  plan  was  to  begin  with  ball  plays,  accompanied 
by  little  songs  and  rhymes,  and  later  with  a  sphere,  a  cube  and 
a  cylinder  of  wood,  used  for  various  amusing  exercises,  all  ical- 
culated  to  enliven  the  attention  and  to  increase  the  self-activity 
so  as  to  set  the  infant  mind  on  the  way  to  rational  self-develop- 
ment. He  claimed  no  merit  for  his  invention,  as  he  considered 
his  conclusion  as  wholly  derived  from  his  observation  of  the 
methods  of  many  excellent  and  successful  mothers.  Family  ed- 
ucation he  found  was  good  for  a  child  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it 
did  not  go  far  enough  to  accomplish  all  that  was  desirable,  be- 
cause familv  education  was  very  likely  to  be  exclusive  and  indi- 
vidual, while  the  kindergarten  education,  being  in  theicomnany 
of  many  o'her  children  of  the  same  aee,  supplied  them,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  true  teacher,  the  proper  food  essentnl  to 
bodily  and  mental  appetites  and  functions,  while  also  making 
them  as  happy  as  possible  in  the  company  of  others.  Hence,  he 
insisted  upon  beautiful  and  natural  surroundings,  where  ever/ 
child  had  a  chance  to  enjoy  nature  first  hand,  while  the  rlavful 
occupations  permitted  a  great  variety  of  exercises  and  afforded 
a  healthy  change  without  causing  habits  of  imperfect  attention 
and  restlessness.  None  of  these  occupations  were  the  invention 
of  Froeb°l,  as  they  were  practiced  before  his  time,  b^t  their 
com.b;nat:on  info  a  harmonious  whole,  their  adaptation  for 
mental  food  in  every  direction,  and  their  development  in  de- 
tail, are  all  of  Froebel' s  creation. 

[  10.]  The  Free  Public  Kindergarten. — For  these  reasons, 
which  are  confirmed  by  experience,  the  free  public  kindergart- 
en is  making  rapid  progress  in  beine  recognized  as  a  necessary 
pait  of  the  public  school  system  and  as  having  a  province  as  a 
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factor  in  every  properly  organized  and  conducted  infant  school. 
Its  method  of  instruction  is  such  that  abstract  notions  and 
words  are  permanently  banished  from  the  well-conducted  kin- 
dergarten, since  it  is  only  concrete  facts  that  the  child  can 
learn  through  the  senses,  and  can  clothe  in  its  own  language 
as  the  mental  power  of  assimilation.  Discipline  is  not  main- 
tained by  authority  or  by  mechanical  means,  but  by  suggestions 
of  the  teacher  and  by  the  pupils'  own  absorption  in  the  interest 
of  their  occupations.  Children  at  an  early  age  discipline  them- 
selves through  suitable  employment,  as,  by  this  means,  they 
submit  to1  the  will  of  the  majority  of  their  equals  or  assert  their 
own  free  volition,  if  they  can  induce  others  to  agree  with  them. 
Those  are  the  first  lessons  in  the  development  of  moral  self- 
government  and  are  not  too  highly  valued. 

[n.]  The  Expense  of  Such  Teaching. — An  objection  is 
sometimes  urged  to  the  general  introduction  of  the  kindergar- 
ten as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  because  it  is  assumed 
to  be  too  costly.  Experience,  however,  has  established  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  a  good  kindergarten  need  not  cost  more 
than  the  best  primary  school,  and  none  other  than  a  good  one 
can  any  district  afford  to  maintain.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
children  a  genuine  kindergartner  can  superintend,  if  she  is  per- 
mitted to  begin  with  no  more  than  twenty  pupils,  and  add 
twenty  more  as  soon  as  an  assistant  is  prepared  td  take  her 
place.  It  is  possible  with  an  assistant  for  every  twenty  thus 
added  to  manage  successfully  a  hundred  children  in  kinder- 
garten work.  Such  assistants  may  be  pupils  in  training  class- 
es, and  need  not  be  paid  much  foi'*their  assistance,  as  they  are 
willing  to  give  their  time  to  acquire  the  art  of  infant  educa- 
tion. Such  assistants,  if  they  afterward  conclude  toi  become 
kindergartners,  will  need  additional  education  and  instruction 
but  they  have  made  a  very  practical  beginning,  which  will  af- 
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terward  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  whenever  they  actually  de- 
cide to  follow  the  vocation  of  teaching. 

•  [12.]  The  Need  of  Training  for  Teachers. — A  general 
introduction  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state  is  impossible  until  the  Normal  School  af- 
fords the  instruction  and  training  essential  to  the  preparation 
of  such  teachers.  American  teachers  have  recognized  the  value 
of  the  system  by  recommending,  in  1873,  through  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  National  Educational  Association,  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  kindergarten  is  a  potent  means  for  trie  elevation 
of  primary  education  and  for  the  development  and  promulga- 
tion of  the.  principles  of  sound  educational  psychology;"  (2) 
urging  "upon  the  attention  of  all  practical  educators  and 
boards  of  education  the  importance  of  initiating  experiments 
with  the  intent  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  connecting 
the  kindergarten  with  the  current  educational  system,"  and 
(3)  suggesting  that  "all  teachers  study  Froebefs  system,  in 
order  to  be  instrumental  in  founding  such  institutions  and  to 
hasten  the  advent  of  their  general  introduction."  In  1874  the 
experimental  introduction  of  the  system  was  made  in  the 
schools  of  St.  Louis,  under  the  supervision,  at  that  time,  of 
Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  the  present  United  States  Commission- 
er of  Education,  and  was  reported  by  him  as  being  eminently 
successful.  Since  these  early  days  much  progress  has  been 
made,  the  literature  and  the  training  schools  of  the  kindergar- 
ten have  been  developed,  and  to-day  there  is  an  American  kin- 
dergarten, adapted  to  the  life  and  the  homes  of  the  people,  al- 
though conforming  to  the  philosophy  and  the  spirit  of  the 
original  plan.  As  another  institution  to  co-operate  in  this  great 
work  of  true  primary  education,  the  Iowa  State  Normal 
School  has  adopted  its  plans  and  organized  its  work. 
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[13.]  Benefits  of  the  Training  to  Children. — The  follow- 
ing advantages  are  claimed  for  the  kindergarten  system  wher- 
ever it  is  found  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system:  (1) 
"The  kindergarten  children  submit  more  readily  to  school  dis- 
cipline; (2)  the  average  intelligence  of  the  pupils  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  children  who  enter  school  without  previous 
training ;  they  are  more  accurate  in  observation  and  seize  ideas 
with  more  rapidity  and  exactness  than  other  children;  (3)  in 
addition  to  superior  development,  children  thus  trained  show 
special  aptitude  for  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  natural  sciences, 
and  can  express  what  they  know  with  greater  correctness  and 
fluency." 

[14.]  Why  Kindergarten  Work  Is  So  Often  a  Failure. — 
Owing  to  the  necessity  for  special  skill  and  training,  in  order 
to  conduct  a  kindergarten  efficiently,  many  teachers  who  un- 
dertake the  work  fail  through  want  of  knowledge,  accurate 
capability  to1  do  the  work,  and  want  of  preparation  to  produce 
results.  Spurious  kindergartens  have  brought  much  discredit 
upon  the  work  in  general,  and  there  is  no  greater  fraud  than 
such  incompetency.  The  test  of  a  good  kindergarten  is  its 
obvious  effects  upon  the  pupils  in  exciting  cheerfulness,  in- 
telligence, activity,  and  a  fondness  for  school  work.  If  the 
children  dislike  the  school,  it  is  evidence  at  once  that  there 
is  want  of  tact,  skill  or  intelligence  in  the  management.  It  is 
possible,  even,  to  have  in  such  a  school  all  the  occupations 
recommended  by  Froeibel,  and  each  may  be  taught  according 
to  the  accepted  formula;  but  if  the  spirit  in  which  these  ex- 
ercises are  to  be  conducted  is  missing,  if  the  treatment  is 
mechanical,  all  the  moral  influence  which  should  spring  from 
the  cheerful  self-activity  of  the  child,  is  lost.  If,  again,  the 
teacher  always  shows  the  calm,  dignified  deportment  of  the 
ordinary  class  disciplinarian,  instead  of  entering  with  all  her 
heart  and  soul  into  the  harmless  joy  from  which  the  child's 
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self-government  is  to  take  a  fruitful  growth,  instead  of  calm- 
ing only  the  troublesome  excess  of  this  mirth  by  now  and  then 
a  look,  a  word  or  a  gesture,  she  is  not  well  fitted  for  her  calling. 
A  genuine  kindergarten  teacher  will,  like  the  best  of  mothers, 
take  a  lively  interest  in  remedying  as  far  as  possible  the  bod- 
ily, mental  and  moral  defects  of  every  child  under  her  care, 
whether  there  be  uncleanly  and  disorderly  habits,  want  of  at- 
tention, stammering,  color  blindness,  a  bad  gait  or  posture, 
imperfect  articulation,  etc.,  etc.  She  will,  in  this  way,  earn 
the  gratitude  of  the  children  and  their  parents,  and  exert  a 
great  moral  influence.  Abundant  experience  teaches  that  there 
are  no  incurable  cases  among  children  who  have  the  full  use 
of  their  senses.  All  children  can  learn  drawing,  singing,  cor- 
rect enunciation,  geometry,  and  many  other  arts  and  accom- 
plishments without  being  notably  or  specially  gifted,  if  they 
are  blessed  with  the  privilege  of  being  under  the  direction 
of  a  capable,  sensible,  sympathetic  teacher,  who  knows  the 
dangers  of  severity,  the  rudeness  of  ridicule,  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  loving  kindness.  The  kindergartner  with  all  these  pos- 
sibilities of  greatness  in  the  privileges  of  service  can  hardly 
be  too  well  educated  or  trained,  and  no  education  or  training 
repays  so  abundantly  its  trouble  and  expense. 

[15.]  Why  Such  Strong  Courses. — With  these  things 
understood,  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  announces  its 
courses  of  instruction  and  training  with  the  purpose  to  offer 
the  best  advantages  and  the  broadest  elementary  culture,  such 
as  is  known  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  pronounced  success 
and  power  in  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  It  may  be  possible 
that  in  these  days  of  hurry  and  short  cuts  to  education,  the 
genuine  in  training  here  emphasized  may  not  be  desired  or 
willingly  taken  by  those  seeking  sudden  success  and  distinc- 
tion, but  everyone  who  consults  her  own  best  interests  and 
who  knows  the  real  greatness  of  her  full  capability  can  af- 
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ford  to  do  no  less  than  is  here  outlined.  The  best  way  to 
power  and  efficiency  is  through  thorough  and  complete  prep- 
aration. The  course  as  here  planned  insures  creditable  schol- 
arship, definite  fitness  for  cine  recognition  and  a,  comprehension 
of  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  profession. 

[16.]  Entrance  Conditions. — The  qualifications  for  en- 
trance upon  these  courses  are  the  same  as  those  accepted  for 
other  departments ;  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  the  pos- 
session of  a  teacher's  county  certificate,  classification  being 
determined  by  the  comparative  merits  of  the  standards  shown 
by  these  respective  credentials  of  scholarship  and  experience. 


EX  PLAN  ATI  ON  S  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  WORK 
AS  CONDUCTED  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF 

KINDERGARTNERS. 
[i/.]    Aim  of  the  Kindergarten. — The  aim  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Department  is  to  qualify  efficient  teachers  for  po- 
sitions in  public  and  private  kindergartens  where  superior 
skill  and  scholarship  are  required. 

Kindergarten  Trained  Primary  Teachers. — The  depart- 
ment also  offers  special  training  to  the  primary  teacher  for 
kindergarten  work  in  relation  to  the  primal V  grades.  A  de- 
mand has  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  kindergar- 
ten-trained primary  teachers.  This  has  been  caused  by  a  gen- 
eral awakening  of  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  and  to  the 
psychological  necessity  of  closer  connection  between  these  two 
stages  of  the  child's  development.  A  course  is  offered  to  pri- 
mary teachers  which  includes  kindergarten  methods  and  prin- 
ciples and  their  application  to  primary  work.  By  this  course 
the  student  is  prepared  to  distinguish  between  kindergarten 
principles,  which  are  applicable  to  all  stages  of  growth,  and 
the  means  by  which  these  principles  are  applied  to  the  child. 
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Such  a  course  to  a  primary  teacher  means  clearer  insight  into 
her  work  and  higher  remuneration. 

[18.]  The  Kindergarten  Course. — The  kindergarten 
course  comprises  the  three  main  requisites  o>f  a  woman's  edu- 
cation. 

A  broad,  liberal  culture. 

A  technical  training  for  a  practical  vocation. 

Preparation  for  woman's  highest  destiny — the  ideal  train- 
ing  of  childhood. 

Curriculum. — As  the  training  for  this  important  work  is 
different  from  the  usual  normal  work,  it  seems  best  toi  explain 
the  course  of  study  given  and  show  the  purpose  of  each  sub^ 
ject.  The  course  comprises  two  classes  of  studies :  the  pro- 
fessional, or  those  that  develop  technical  skill  in  kindergarten 
work,  and  the  culture  studies,  or  those  that  broaden  the  mind 
and  give  psychological  insight. 

[19.]    TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 
Outline  Course  of  Study. 
First  Year. 

1.  Kindergarten  Theory. — The  course  is  based  on  Froe- 
bel's  Mutter  and  Kose-Lieder.  This  book  by  Froebel  contains 
the  kindergarten  principles.  It  is  a  profound  treatise  on  the 
philosophy  of  education.  It  shows  in  the  most  practical  way 
how  to  study  children  in  order  to  gain  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  their  instincts  and  interests.  It  gives  insight  into*  the 
individual  development  of  the  child.  An  original  interpreta- 
tion of  this  book  is  required  from  each  student.  Each  play 
is  studied  to  find  its  fundamental  principle;  this  principle  is 
reinforced  by  a  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  art,  literature  and 
history.  This  principle  is  then  applied  to  the  three-fold  devel- 
opment of  the  child  and  to  life  in  general. 
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Fall  Term. — Study  of  Mutter  and  Kose-Lieder  as  a  whole, 
viewed  from  its  historical,  literary  and  artistic  standpoint.  A 
study  of  the  first  six  plays.  The  following  subjects  are  taken 
up:  (a)  The  instinct  of  activity  in  the  child  and  how  to  meet 
it.  (b)  How  the  child  is  a  self-making  being,  (c)  Effort  the 
law  of  growth,  (d)  Instinct  of  imitation  and  its  value,  (e) 
The  beginning  of  the  child's  religious  life,  (f)  First  experi- 
ences of  change,  and  what  they  mean  to  the  child,  (g)  The 
law  of  continuity  and  its  effect  upon  life,  (h)  Training  of  the 
senses. 

Winter  Term.^~A  study  of  the  following  seven  plays. 
The  subjects  considered  are:  (a)  How  shall  we  cultivate  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  time  in  the  child?  (b)  Value  of 
the  individual  and  his  relation  to  the  whole,  (c)  Child's  rec- 
ognition of  nature  and  its  response  to  him.  (d)  Environment 
and  its  effect  upon  the  child,  (e)  How  true  freedom  may  be 
attained,  (f)  Law  of  compensation,  (g)  Personal  responsi- 
bility and  its  relation  to  child-training,  (h)  How  shall  we 
teach  our  children  helpful  co-operation? 

Spring  Term. — A  study  is  made  of  the  next  ten  plays. 
The  following  subjects  are  considered:  (a)  The  mother's 
love,  (b)  The  father's  part,  (c)  The  home,  (d)  How  shall 
we  train  our  children  to  serve,  (e)  Discipline,  (f)  Beginning 
of  number,  (g)  The  value  of  courtesy,  (h)  Family  duties  and 
relations,  (i)  Rhythm  and  music,  their  relation  to  the  child, 
(j)  Retrospection  and  its  value. 

II.  Gift  and  Occupation  Work. — This  course  is  intended 
to  give  technical  mastery  of  kindergarten  materials  as  well  as 
insight  into  their  educational  value  and  place  in  the  Froebelian 
scheme.  The  geometric  forms  are  so  arranged  that  they  give 
to  the  child  his  first  lessons  in  the  evolution  of  form  and  help 
him  to  classify  objects  about  him  thus  leading  to  intelligent 
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creative  construction.  The  "occupations"  of  the  kindergarten 
are  studies  in  their  logical  unfolding  and  also  in  their'  relation 
to  the  industries  of  primitive  races  and  to  the  constructive 
work  (manual  training)  which  should  follow  the  kindergar- 
ten. The  skill  of  fingers,  as  well  as  the  use  of  tools,  such  as 
the  needle,  scissors,  pencil,  brush  and  hammer,  is  deduced 
often  through  individual  experimentation. 

Fall  Term. — A  general  survey  of  the  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions as  a  whole.  Correspondence  between  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions rs  to  their  geometrical  progression.  A  special  study  is 
made  of  the  first  and  second  gifts.  Original  gift  book  com- 
menced. Twenty-five  progressive  games  with  each  gift  is 
required.  The  occupations  of  pricking  and  sewing  are  taken 
up. 

Winter  Term. — The  building  gifts  are  studied  as  a  whole. 
Experimental  work  done  with  the  third  and  fourth  gifts.  A 
progressive  series  with  twenty-five  lessons  is  required  in  each 
gift.  Original  research  work  as  to  the  philosophy  of  the  gifts 
is  required.  Drawing  and  paper  interlacing  is  taken  up. 

Spring  Term. — Experimental  work  is  done  with  the  fifth 
and  sixth  gifts.  .  A  progressive  series  with  twenty-five  les- 
sons required  with  each  gift.  A  special  study  of  the  philosophy 
of  these  gifts  is  made.  Slat  intertwining  and  weaving  are 
taken  up. 

III.  Study  in  Kindergarten  Methods. — Fall  Term. — The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  meth- 
ods and  subject  matter  of  the  kindergarten  as  to  what  is 
done,  how  it  is  done,  and  why  it  is  done.  A  study  is  made  of 
some  of  the  best  kindergarten  literature. 

Winter  Term. — Stories  and  juvenile  literature.  Story-tell- 
ing is  an  important  phase  of  kindergarten  work.  In  order  to 
fulfill  this  part  of  the  program  most  effectively,  the  teacher 
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needs,  first,  a  familiarity  with  the  great  sources  of  the  world's 
literature  from  which  to  draw  the  best  material  and  secure  a 
cultivated  power  of  expression.  This  course  gives  a  general 
survey  of  appropriate  literature  for  little  children  including 
folk  and  fairy  tale,  history  stories,  nature  stories,  fables  and 
poems.  A  classification  of  this  literature  is  also  worked  out 
for  the  purpose  of  reference.  It  also  aims  by  discussions  and 
demonstrations  of  the  principles  underlying  the  selection, 
adaptation,  and  presentation  of  stories  as  to  subject-matter 
and  method  thoroughly  to  equip  the  student  for  this  work. 

Spring  Term. — Course  in  Kindergarten  Music,  Games 
and  Songs — Much  of  the  inspiration  comes  from  the  songs  and 
games  where  the  children  play  out  the  manifold  aspects  and 
relations  of  human  life.  Here  the  impulse  is  given  to  that 
social  feeiing  which  unites  them  in  one  common  bond.  In  or- 
der to  conduct  this  part  of  the  program,  the  kindergartner 
must  be  trained  in  several  directions.  She  must  comprehend 
the  value  and  the  meaning  of  play,  must  be  educated  in  mu- 
sical apreciation  and  expression,  and  must  possess  dramatic 
powers.  This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  words,  music 
and  form  of  the  kindergarten  games,  with  practice  in  play- 
ing. The  outline  of  the  kindergarten  year  is  followed  by  be- 
ginning with  such  games  as  acquaint  the  children  with  one 
another;  those  that  exercise  the  muscles  in  rhythmic  move- 
ments (ball  games,  marches,  etc.).  These  are  followed  by  rep>- 
lesentatives  games  of  plant,  animal  and  human  life;  tradition 
games,  and  the  like.  Each  student  in  this  course  must  conduct 
the  play-circle,  must  originate  a  game  based  on  racial  instinct 
and  suited  to  the  child  stage  of  development.  This  course  also 
includes  a  study  of  the  origin,  meaning  and  purpose  of  games. 

Vocal  Music. — Study  of  children's  voices.  Development 
cf  tone,  phrasing  and  expression,  study  of  songs  suitable  to 
children's  voices.  Teaching  of  songs. 
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Instrumental. — Aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  in  the  stu- 
dent a  taste  for  good  music.  Three  things  are  necessary  for 
a  kindergarten  musician — soft  touch,  perfect  time  and 
rhythm;  judgment  to  select  appropriate  music  foir  kindergar- 
ten, and  ability  to  interpret  it  aright.  Kindergarten  music 
should  be  classical,  rhythmical  and  harmonious. 

IV.  Program  Work. — This  course  consists  of  plans  of 
work  made  out  by  the  student  for  definite  divisions,  entire 
morning,  weeks,  months.  The  intention  is  not  to  prescribe  a 
program  of  work,  but  that  the  student  may  test  her  power  to 
apply  educational  principles  to  daily  programs  of  work.  Dis- 
cussion will  be  held  concerning  discipline,  methods  and  sur> 
ject-matter  for  the  kindergarten,  mother's  meetings,  etc.  The 
senior  students  will  present  a  year's  program  and  conduct  the 
kindergarten  for  a  few  days. 

Fall  Term. — The  actual  work  of  the  kindergarten;  is  stud- 
ied. Model  lessons  observed  and  criticized.  The  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  yearly  plans  of  work  are  presented,  that  the  student 
may  see  the  development  and  continuity  of  the  whole. 

Winter  Term. — The  program  used  in  the  kindergarten  is 
discussed.  Its  methods,  subject-matter  and  value  of  work  to 
the  child.  The  student  is  required  to  do  original  ^work  alonp" 
certain  lines. 

Spring  Term. — Work  with  the  kindergarten  program  is 
continued.  Discussions  as  to  the  selection  and  adaptation  of 
subject-matter  to  the  child  in  reference  to  his  activities,  de- 
velopment, environment,  relationships  and  interests.  Nature 
work  is  emphasized.  The  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the 
primary  school  is  carefully  worked  out. 

V.  Practice  Work  in  Kindergarten: — Especial  advantag- 
es are  offered  by  this  department  for  practice,  training  and  ob- 
servation in  the  training  school  kindergarten.  Here  the  stu- 
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dent  has  the  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  with  the  children 
her  educational  theories  and  work  them  out  under  the  super- 
visor's criticism. 

Fall  Term, — Kindergarten  observation.  Five  periods  a 
week  of  observation  in  the  kindergarten  are  required.  The  les- 
sons and  work  observed  are  thoroughly  discussed.  A  plan  for 
retrospection  of  the  lesson  with  the  lesson  plan  is  written 
up  by  the  student  and  criticized  by  the  supervisor. 

Winter  Term. — Kindergarten  practice.  The  student  is  an 
assistant  at  the  work  tables.  She  helps  prepare  the  work  and 
assists  the  teacher  in  charge.  She  makes  out  lesson  plans  and 
retrospections. 

Spring  Term.. — Opportunty  is  given  to  the  student  to  car- 
ry out  her  plans  with  the  children.  She  does  this  under  super- 
vision. She  is  required  to  sing  any  of  the  songs,  tell  any  of 
the  stories,  play  the:  games,  conduct  the  marches  which  have 
been  given  during  the  year. 


[20.]   THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  KINDERGAR- 
TEN. 

I.  Kindergarten  Theory. — Fall  Term. — The  original  in- 
terpretation of  the  Mutter  and  Kose-Lieder  is  continued.  A 
study  of  the  next  ten  plays  is  made.  The  following  subjects 
are  taken  up:  (a)  Light  and  its  spiritual  analogy,  (b)  How 
shall  we  meet  the  negative  in  the  child?  (c)  The  transfor- 
mation of  nature  and  its  value  to  the  child,  (d)  The  dignity 
of  labor,  (e)  The  child's  relation  toward  the  industrial  world. 

Winter  Term, — A  study  is  made  of  the  next  eight  plays. 
The  following  subjects  are  taken  up:  (a)  Reconciliation  of 
contrasts,  (b)  Responsibility  of  superior  to  inferior  life,  (c) 
Child's  relationship  to*  nature,  (d)  Privilege  of  nurture,  (e) 
Working  and  doing,   (f)  Value  of  the  ideal  to  the  child. 
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Spring  Term. — Study  of  the  remaining  five  plays.  The  sub- 
jects taken  up  are  :  (a)  Training  of  the  conscience,  (b)  God's 
relationship  to  the  child,  (c)  Child's  training  as  to  the  value 
of  money,  (d)  The  child's  relationship  to  God.  (e)  How  to 
develop  the  creative  self-activity  of  the  child. 

II.  Gift  and  Occupation  Work. — Fall  Term, — A  study  is 
made  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  gifts.  A  progressive  series 
with  twenty-five  lessons  is  required  in  each  gift.  The  occupa- 
tions of  paper  cutting  and  paper  folding  are  taken  up. 

Winter  Term. — A  study  is  made  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
gifts,  A  progressive  series  with  twelve  lessons  is  required  in 
each  gift.  The  occupations  of  clay  modeling  and  sand  work 
are  taken  up. 

Spring  Term. — Review  of  the  gifts  is  made,  the  so-called 
"new  gifts"  studied.  The  work  with  gifts  is  viewed  from  the 
philosophical,  psychological  and  geometrical  standpoints.  The 
"new  occupations"  are  taken  up.  A  doll  house  is  built  and  fur- 
nished. 

III.  Kindergarten  Principles. — Fall  Term. — This  course 
is  based  on  Hughes'  Educational  Laws.  Its  aim  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  Froebelian  principles  and  their  relation  to  ed- 
ucation in  general.  Among  the  subjects  which  are  discussed 
are  self-activity,  unity,  nature-study,  individuality,  co-opera- 
tion. 

Winter  Term. — A  study  is  made  of  the  writings  of  Froe- 
bel — Education  of  Man,  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Spring  Term. — Kindergarten  Club  Work. — The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  qualify  the  students  to  be  efficient  lecturers  on 
kindergarten  subjects.  Papers  will  be  written  and  talks  will  be 
given  by  students  on  all  phases  of  kindergarten  work.  A  series 
of  debates  will  be  held. 

IV.  Kindergarten    Program. — Fall    Term. — Advanced 
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program  work  will  be  given.  A  study  made  of  certain  typical 
programs.  Much  research  work  will  be  required. 

Winter  Term. — Program  of  the  year  will  be  studied  in  de- 
tail, the  following  points  receiving  special  attention:  (a) 
Time  divisions  of  the  program,  (b)  Subject-matter  for  year, 
month,  week,  day.  (c)  Before  kindergarten  occupation,  (d) 
Progressive  series  of  lessons,  (e)  New  work  in  occupation  and 
gift,  (f)  Relation  of  kindergarten  to  primary  school. 

Spring  Term. — Each  student  will  be  required  to>  make  an 
ideal  program  for  a  year's  work  in  kindergarten;  plan  circle- 
talks,  marches,  games,  stories,  gift  and  occupation  work, 
rhythm  work,  construction  work.  This  program  will  cover  the 
work  of  two  tables. 

V.  Kindergarten  Practice  Work. — Fall  Term. — Each 
student  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to>  carry  out  the  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  gained,  not  only  at  the  tables,  but  in  telling  stoh 
ries,  conducting  morning  circles,  marches,  games  and  songs. 

Winter  Term. — The  work  will  be  more  elastic,  allowing 
the  student  greater  liberty  in  carrying  out  her  ideal  of  work. 

Spring  Term. — The  student  will  plan  for  the  four  tables 
of  the  kindergarten,  supervising  the  work  as  a  whole,  criticis- 
ing the  work  done,  looking  over  plans  and  retrospections.  Trie 
aim  oif  this  term's  work  is  three-fold — to  give  the  student  a 
survey  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  to  be  able  to  criticise  intelli- 
gently the  work  done,  and  to  have  practical  experience  in  con- 
ducting a  kindergarten. 

[21.]  Bibliography. — So  many  requests  are  made  for  the 
books  used  in  the  above  course  that  a  list  of  the  best  refer- 
ences and  text-books  is  given.  These  are  the  principal  books 
used : 

Mutter  and  Kose-Lieder — 

1.  Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  Froebel's. 
Mother  Play,  Susan  E,  Blow. 
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2.  Symbolic  Education,  Susan  E.  Blow. 

3.  Letters  to  a  Mother,  Susan  E.  Blow. 

4.  A  Study  of  Child  Nature,  Elizabeth  Harrison. 

5.  Some  Silent  Teachers,  Elizabeth  Harrison. 

6.  Commentary  on  Froebel's  Mother  Play,  J.  Den- 

ton Snider.  ) 

7.  Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  Race,  James 

M.  Baldwin. 

8.  Ascent  of  Man,  Henry  Drummond. 

9.  Faust,  Virgil,  Odyssey,  Illiad,  Inferno. 

10.  Shakespeare,  Browning,  Tennyson. 

11.  Emerson's  Essays. 

12.  Two  Children  of  the  Foothills,  Elizabeth  Harri- 

son. 

Gift  and  Occupation — 

1.  Study  of  the  Gifts,  Elizabeth  Harrison. 

2.  Psychology  of  the  Play  Gifts,  J.  Denton  Snider. 

3.  Froebel's  Gifts,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins. 

4.  Froebel's  Occupations,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins. 

5.  Kindergarten  Guide,  Vol.  I.  and  II.,  Maria  Kraus 

Boelte. 

6.  Paradise  of  Childhood,  Edward  Wiebe. 

Story  Books — 

1.  In  the  Child's  World,  Emilie  Poulsson. 

2.  In  Story-Land,  Elizabeth  Harrison. 

3.  Story  Hour,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins. 

4.  Boston  Collection, of  Stories. 

5.  Half  Hundred  Stories. 

6.  Fairy  Tales,  Anderson,  Grimm. 

Helps  in  Studies  of  Stories — 

1.  Mythology,  Bullfinch. 

2.  Norse  Myths,  Mabie. 
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3.  Myths  of  Aryan  Nations,  Cox. 

4.  Myth  and  Myth  Makers,  Fiske. 

5.  Norse  Tales,  Dasent. 

6.  Science  of  Fairy  Tales,  Hartland. 

7.  Place  of  the  Story  in  the  Education  of  To-day, 

Wiltse. 

8.  Use  of  Stories,  Binkland. 

9.  Picture  Work,  W.  L.  Hervey. 

10.  Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  Adler. 

Program  Helps — 

1.  Outlines  for  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Class, 

Cannell  and  Wise. 

2.  Outlines  for  a  Year's  Work,  Anna  Deveraux. 

3.  Suggestive  Programs,  Kindergarten  Magazine. 

4.  Suggestive  Programs,  Kindergarten  Review. 

5.  Kindergarten  Program,  Nina  Vandewaker. 

6.  Outline  Course  for  Kindergarten  Department  of 

Vacation  School,  Merrill. 

7.  Home  Occupations  for  Little  Children,  Beebe. 

8.  Hand   Work    for   Kindergartens   and  Primary 

Schools,  Hoxie. 

Kindergarten  Philosophy — 

1.  Froebel's  Education  of  Man,  Hailmann. 

2.  Autobiography  of  Froebel,  E.  Michaelis. 

3.  Froebel's   Educational   Laws   for   all  Teachers, 

Hughes. 

4.  Student's  Froebel,  Herford. 

5.  Reminiscences  of  Froebel,  Baroness  von  Mareri- 

holz  Bulow. 

6.  Froebel  and  Education  by  Self-Aactivity,  H.  Court- 

hope  Bowen. 
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7.  Kindergarten  Principles  and  Practices,  Kate  D. 

Wiggins,  Nora  Smith. 

8.  Love  and  Law  in  Child  Training,  Emilie  Pouls- 

son. 

Kindergarten  Music,  Vocal — 

1.  Children's  Old  and  New  Singing  Games,  Hofer. 

2.  Finger  Plays,  Poulsson. 

3.  Holiday  Songs,  Poulsson. 

4.  Songs  for  Little  Children,  Volumes  I.  and  II., 

Smith. 

5.  Songs  and  Games,  Jenks  and  Walker. 

6.  Song  Stones  for  the  Kindergarten,  Hill. 

7.  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers,  W.  H.  Neidlinger. 

8.  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  Volumes  I.  and  II., 

Gaynor. 

9.  Songs  and  Music  of  the  Mother-Play  Book. 

Instrumental — 

1.  Instrumental    Sketches    for    the  Kindergarten, 

Montz. 

2.  Instrumental  Characteristic  Rhythms,  Volumes  I. 

and  II.,  Clara  Anderson. 

3.  Music  for  Child  Wrorld,  Volumes  I.  and  II.,  Marie 

Hofer. 

Child  Study— 

1.  Child  Study  Monthly. 

2.  Studies  of  Childhood,  Sully. 

3.  Children's  Rights,  Wiggins. 

4.  Infant  Mind,  Preyer. 

5.  Study  of  Children,  Warner. 

6.  Psychology  of  Child  Development,  King. 

7.  Talks  to  Teachers  in  Psychology,  James. 
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Magazines. — The  Kindergarten  Review  and  Kindergarten 
Magazines  are  the  main  periodicals.  The  Normal  Library  is 
fortunate  in  having  bound  volumes  of  these  magazines  since 
their  first  issue.  They  are  used  for  reference  work. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  TEACHERS. 

[22.]  Music  at  the  Normal  School. — It  is  always  difficult 
to  properly  present  in  printed  matter  the  work  of  a  department 
that  is  endeavoring  to  teach  an  art.  For  this  reason  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  give  a  correct  and  complete  statement  of 
the  breadth  of  the  instruction  in  music  that  is  obtainable  at  the 
State  Normal  School.  From  the  founding  of  this  school  in 
1876,  there  has  been  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  management 
to  extend  the  valuable  privilege  of  instruction  in  music  to  all  the 
students  enrolled  in  accordance  with  their  individual  interest 
and  their  personal  talents.  Hence,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  first 
factuly  selected  was  chosen  because  of  his  capability  in  teaching 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  regular  class  lessons  in  the  read- 
ing of  music,  the  singing  of  songs,  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
rhythm  being  required  of  all  in  attendance  as  a  part  of  the 
course  of  study,  while  instruction  on  the  piano  and  organ  was 
also  offered  to  private  students.  From  these  humble  beginnings 
have  developed  the  music  department  of  the  present  day,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  teachers  of  all  varieties  of  instrumental 
music,  such  as  piano  and  organ ;  violin  and  other  orchestral 
instruments  ;  cornet  and  other  band  instruments  ;  mandolin  and 
guitar ;  and  also*  all  varieties  of  vocal  music,  such  as  voice  cul- 
ture; vocal  class  instruction  in  rudiments,  methods,  harmony, 
glee  club  work,  choral  society  work,  recital  work,  etc. 

These  varieties  are  all  fully  recognized  by  the  adoption  of 
suitable  and  thorough  courses  of  study,  by  the  giving  of  spe- 
cial diplomas  for  graduation  and  by  providing  all  the  means  in 
equipment  that  are  obtainable  to  thus  insure  the  best  and  most 
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efficient  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  study,  as  well  as  the 
most  practical  training  in  the  lines  essential  to  a  music  teacher, 
These  courses  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  good  scholastic 
English  education  as  well  as  the  special  education  in  the  kind 
of  music  for  which  the  talent  of  the  student  prepares  him.  This 
scholastic  study  is  deemed  essential  to  real  effective  promi- 
nence as  a  teacher  of  music,  since  a  lack  of  scholarship  in 
these  broad  and  definite  characteristics  makes  the  following  of 
a  teaching  career  an  impossibility,  if  success  is  to  be  the  meas- 
ure of  attainment. 

Teachers  of  any  kind  must  be  scholars  in  some  sense ;  they 
must  be  superior  to  the  common  student  found  in  schools  or 
else  they  are  unable  to  gain  recognition  and  win  honor,  re- 
spect and  success  in  their  profession.  To  attain  this  kind  of  a 
standard  in  a  career  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  a  small  under- 
taking, because  music  as  a  profession  should  bring  the  highest 
emoluments  and  prominence  if  the  best  training  and  culture  is 
united  to  the  best  talent,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  it  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  results  by  this  strong  combination  if 
large  and  satisfactory  success  is  to  be  gained.  There  are,  there- 
fore, plenty  of  musicians  in  the  world,  but  few  of  them'  are 
teachers  of  music;  plenty  of  persons  who  have  musical  abil- 
ity, but  few  of  them  who  have  been  willing  to  put  the  neces- 
sary time  and  effort  into  their'  training  that  the  development 
attained  guarantees  largeness  of  outcome. 

[23.]  The  Value  of  Music  to  a  Teacher. — But  it  is  not 
the  professional  music  teacher  with  the  greatest  promise  that 
has  been  alone  considered  in  the  organizing  and  conducting  of 
this  department.  While  the  talented  musical  mind  is  a  joy  and 
a  comfort  to  the  instructors,  the  student  with  taste  and  with 
possible  moderate  attainment  is  also  to  be  remembered.  It  is 
for  the  teacher  in  the  schools  who  will  devote  most  of  the  time 
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to  the  instructing  in  other  subjects  than  music  that  the  de- 
partment's efforts  are  also  to  be  given.  The  regular  teacher  in 
all  kinds  of  schools  needs  his  musical  taste  and  capability  de- 
veloped to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  his  school  work  more  of 
a  blessing  because  more  serviceable.  The  work  of  the  public 
schools  needs  especially  to  have  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  mu- 
sic brought  into  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  help  the  pupils  to 
a  better  realization  of  their  total  possibilities.  The  teacher  who 
can  sing,  who  can  play  on  a  piano,  who  can  play  on  a  violin,  or 
who  has  a  moderate  mastery  of  any  instrument  has  an  influ- 
ence, and  can  give  a  service  to  a  community  that  greatly  in- 
creases the  competency  of  his  province.  Nearly  every  teacher 
can  take  up  and  can  secure  a  reasonable  competency  in  some 
one  line  of  music  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  pursuing  his 
regular  course,  without  detracting  any  from  the  accuracy  or 
strength  of  his  other  work.  Music  gives  relief  to  a  student,  is 
a  recreation  because  of  variation,  develops  spirit  in  life,  in- 
creases happiness  and  contentment,  while  increasing  the  power 
to  work  more  diligently  without  robbing  the  student  of  time, 
weakening  other  studies  or  hindering  the  best  progress. 

[24.]  Variety  of  Diplomas  in  Music. — Recognizing  the 
great  value  of  these  kinds  of  development,  the  courses  of  in- 
struction in  music  have  been  expanded,  improved  and  devel- 
oped in  order  to  give  great  variety  and  grant  to  everyone  in  at- 
tendance some  kind  of  musical  instruction  for  which  he  is  par- 
ticularly fitted  by  nature  and  by  experience.  For  those  who 
specialize  and  attain  creditable  capability  as  musicians  and  as 
teachers,  diplomas  and  certificates  will  be  given  recognizing 
them  as  graduates  of  the  Normal  School.  These  diplomas  will 
be  obtainable  for  good  qualifications,  for  extended  and  success- 
ful study  and  for  honors  worthily  earned  as  students  of  the 
school.  The  following  variety  of  diplomas  are  granted : 
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Teacher  of  Public  School  Music. 

Teacher  of  Voice. 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 

Teacher  of  Violin. 

Teacher  of  Cornet. 

Teacher  of  Mandolin  and  Guitar. 

For  those  who  complete  more  extended  courses  and  who 
display  executive  ability  in  conducting  work,  a  more  advanced 
diploma  will  be  awarded  and  the  degree  of  Director  conferred. 

[25.]  The  Musical  Societies  Organized. — To  assist  in  the 
development  of  all  these  lines,  the  following  musical  societies 
exist : 

"The  Minnesingers,"  Men's  Advanced  Glee  Club. 
"The  Troubadors,"  Men's  Intermediate  Glee  Club. 
"The  Young  Men's  Glee  Club,"  Men's  Beginning  Glee 
Club. 

"The  Cecilians,"  Women's  Advanced  Glee  Club. 
"The  Euterpeans,"  Women's  Intermediate  Glee  Club. 
"The  Young  Ladies'  Glee  Club,"  Women's  Beginning  Glee 
Club. 

"The  Choral  Society,"  presenting  annually  one  of  the  great 
oratorios. 

"The  Choir,"  studying  specially  the  kind  of  music  adapted 
to  high-grade  choir  work. 

"The  Orchestra,"  the  Advanced  Class. 

"The  Ensemble  Class,"  Chamber  Music  Class. 

"The  Band,"  the  Advanced  Class. 

"The  Junior  Band,"  the  Beginners'  Class. 

"The  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club,"  where  attention  is  given 
to  the  work  needed  in  this  special  line  of  music. 

All  these  societies  are  open  to  music  students,  without  ad- 
ditional expense,  and  the  training  obtainable  is  unusually  ef- 
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fective  and  practical,  giving  a  chance  for  training  and  devel- 
opment that  is  essential  to  the  right  knowledge  and  capability 
as  a  music  teacher. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  DRAWING. 

[26.]  Drawing  in  Modern  Education. — Modern  educa- 
tion recognizes  the  value  of  drawing  as  a  part  of  a  pupil's  prep- 
aration for  life.  All  of  the  industries  emphasize  the  value  of 
such  instruction  to  every  department  of  mechanical  science  or 
effort.  This  usefulness  is  based  upon  the  importance  of  the 
conception  of  forms  and  their  realization  in  material  products. 
Drawing  becomes,  therefore,  a  supplementary  method  of  as- 
sisting the  descriptive  powers  of  language  through  prominence 
of  illustration,  as  by  this  means  a  conception  of  what  is  intend- 
ed to  be  said  can  be  much  more  fully  realized.  Drawing  is  a 
great  help  in  transferring  from  one  mind  to  another  an  exact 
idea  or  plan  through  representation.  Thus,  the  machinist  uses 
a  drawing  when  he  works  upon  the  development  or  the  con- 
struction of  a  mechanism  ;  the  architect  delineates  his  plans  of 
an  edifice  which  the  builder  is  to  erect,  and  the  draughtsman 
presents  the  scheme  which  is  to  give  beauty  of  design  to  the 
weaver's  art.  Form  language  is  infinite  in  its  usefulness,  since 
it  stamps  the  most  indispensable  accomplishments  and  is,  there- 
fore ,an  important  element  in  the  education  of  all  who  deal 
with  the  constructive  side  of  civilization. 

[27.]  What  Is  Emphasised  at  the  Normal  School. — The 
purpose  here  is  not  to  emphasize  the  art  side,  though  that  is  of 
great  importance  to  civilization  and  culture,  but  to  present 
simply  the  utility  of  drawing  as  a  part  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  course  of  every  child  and  to  insist  upon  the 
necessity  to  have  specially  trained  teachers  who  have  such 
taste,  talent  and  initiative  as  insure  a  success  in  the  conduct  of 
such  work  in  public  schools.  There  is  room  and  also  necessity 
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for  the  special  teacher  in  all  lines  where  there  is  an  art  element 
as  there  must  be  gifts  and  extraordinary  attention  to  such  sub- 
jects to  give  opportunity  to  bring  up  the  work  to  be  done  to  a 
creditable  standard  of  efficiency.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
adoption  of  drawing  books  and  the  introduction  of  the  work 
through  the  regular  teacher  without  art  ideas  or  training  has 
not  accomplished  the  results  desired.  Definite  and  set  lessons, 
such  as  are  found  in  drawing  books,  are  bereft  of  interest,  lack 
absolutely  the  power  of  initiative  and  fail  to1  create  the  spirit 
that  is  essential  to  the  result  needed.  There  must  be  much  or> 
portunity  fof  invention,  for  the  play  of  the  imagination,  for  the 
use  of  the  original  tendency  of  the  thinker,  to  permit  drawing 
to  occupy  its  true  province  in  education.  For  this  cause,  copy- 
ing sketches  or  pictures  is  not  drawing,  as  drawing  demands 
the  employment  of  the  creative  instinct  and  not  that  of  the 
imitative  instinct.  This  gives  a  reason  why  writing  teachers 
and  drawing  teachers  are  not  able  to  doi  the  same  work,  and 
why  a  combining  of  these  two  lines  does  not  give  an  equally 
efficient  teacher  in  both  branches. 

.  [28.]  Division  of  Subject. — Drawing  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  distinct  departments,  instrumental  and  free-hand,  the 
former  being  principally  employed  in  the  mechanical,  engineer- 
ing and  architectural  branches  of  industry;  the  latter,  by  ar- 
tists, designers  and  others,  who^  use  the  art  for  illustration  and 
explanation  as  do  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
This  classification  is  sometimes  said  to  be  that  of  scientific  and 
artistic,  because  the  first  can  be  demonstrated  by  geometry  as 
based  on  scientific  principles,  while  free-hand  work,  either  in 
imitation  or  original  design,  employs  the  perceptive  rather  than 
the  reasoning  faculties  and  its  results  are  judged  more  by  stan- 
dards of  taste  than  by  questions  of  fact. 

In  the  Normal  School,  instrumental  drawing  is  employed 
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as  a  means  to  aid  the  right  development  and  capability  of  the 
mind  for  the  important  tasks  and  lessons  in  manual  training. 
The  study  of  the  elements  of  mechanical  drawing  is  necessary 
because  through  them  there  is  learned  its  adaptability  as  a  sci- 
ence, since  it  can  be  applied  to  purposes  involving  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  in  its  use  to  industry.  Working  drawings 
have  then  to  be  made  of  all  the  parts  and  details  of  any  con- 
struction to  be  undertaken,  as  thereby  the  designer  furnishes 
accurate  information  to  the  workers  in  materials  in  all  of  the 
constructive  arts,  which  bear  an  important  relation  to  modern 
civilization.  The  foundation  of  success  in  all  of  the  depart- 
ments of  industry  is  a  knowledge  of  elementary  drawing, 
which,  regarded  as  a  language,  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
may  be  efficiently  taught  and  should  be  given  attention  as  of 
first  importance  in  an  education.  Even  the  ability  to  read  draw- 
ings and  to  recognize  the  facts  presented  greatly  increases  the 
value  of  a  life  in  many  important  particulars. 

But  of  all  vocations,  teaching  demands  the  power  to  illus- 
trate on  paper  and  on  blackboard  the  facts  that  are  being  ex- 
plained, because  an  appeal  to  the  eye  is  more  definite  and  im- 
pressive than  the  appeal  to  the  ear.  Free-hand  drawing,  them- 
fore,  holds  first  rank  in  a  teacher's  education,  because  a  reason- 
able command  of  such  power  gives  capability  and  clearness  to 
instruction  and  readily  doubles  the  efficiency  of  the  attempts 
to  definitely  present  a  subject.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
free-hand  drawing  well  executed  is  the  expression  of  what 
the  eye  perceives  or  what  the  mind  or  imagination  conceives. 
Its  results  are  dependent  upon  the  truthfulness  of  observation 
or  power  of  conception  possessed  by  the  draughtsman,  and,  in 
some  measure,,  upon  the  hand  skill  of  the  workman.  The  power 
of  drawing  as  an  expression  measures  the  perceptive  power 
rather  than  the  hand  skill,  as  it  is  lack  of  understanding  that 
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is  necessary  to  be  corrected  if  faulty  results  are  obtained.  For 
these  reasons  the  study  of  drawing  is  specially  educative  to  an 
individual,  as  he  is  compelled  to  see  things  in  their  right  re- 
lations before  he  can  put  them  upon  paper,  and  in  no  way  can 
this  knowledge  be  tested  so  readily  or  so-  surely  as  by  requir- 
ing him  to  make  a  drawing  of  what  he  actually  sees  or  intends 
to  explain. 

[29.]  Who  Can  Drazv  and  Why. — The  ability  to  draw  is 
not,  therefore,  a  rare  endowment  ;  it  is  rather  a  development 
of  a  power  that  is  universal  and  that  only  needs  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  be  employed  to  be  manifested  in  many  useful  ways. 
The  fact  is  that  the  normal  child  can  learn  to  draw  because 
ability  to  draw  is  an  acquired  rather  than  an  inherited  power. 
It  is  not  picture  making ;  it  is  not  a  useless  waste  of  time,  since 
it  puts  a  pupil  in  command  of  himself  and  opens  up  to  him 
many  additional  avenues  of  usefulness  and  service  that  mean 
prosperity  and  success  because  of  increased  capability.  There 
are  four  classes  of  human  beings :  the  blind,  the  lunatic,  the 
paralytic  and  the  idiotic,  to  whom  it  is  not  practicable  to  teach 
drawing.  Of  the  rest  of  mankind  all  but  those  with  serious  de- 
fects in  vision  are  able  to  make  laudable  progress.  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  there  has  been  some  progress  in  the  schools  in  re- 
spect to  drawing  in  the  past  decade,  showing  that  the  people 
are  actually  insisting  on  their  children  being  given  this  in- 
struction, but  there  is  such  a  dearth  yet  among  the  majority  of 
schools  that  these  truths  are  again  presented  and  the  impor- 
tance of  drawing  urged  and  emphasized. 

To  make  a  worthy  success  in  these  lines  of  instruction  does 
not  mean  that  a  teacher  must  be  an  expert  or  a  very  skillful 
person  as  an  artist,  but  it  does  mean  that  he  must  be  trained 
to  see,  to  sketch  what  he  sees  with  accuracy,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  serviceableness  of  drawing  as  an  aid  to  every  lesson 
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he  gives  in  the  majority  of  subjects.  There  is  too  much  talking 
in  school  where  words  are  the  main  thing  acquired  and  ideas 
and  thoughts  are  overlooked  and  omitted.  Ability  to  draw 
would  correct  this  evil.  There  is  too  frequently  a  forgetting  of 
the  understanding  by  attempting  to  substitute  a  rule  or  a  logi- 
cal statement  where  an  illustration  would  accomplish  much 
more.  There  is  such  a  need  for  strength  in  these  phases  of  ed- 
ucation; there  is  such  a  loud  call  for  workers  who  can  effi- 
ciently teach  the  art  of  illustration;  there  is  such  a  great  rea- 
son to  give  these  kinds  of  work  to  the  coming  generation,  at 
present  in  the  schools,  that  the  Normal  School  requires  a  few 
terms'  study  of  drawing  of  every  student  who  completes  any 
course  and  graduates,  and  also  offers  additional  extended  op- 
portunities to  such  students  as  have  great  interest,  develop  de- 
cided skill  in  execution  and  desire  to  give  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  public  as  special  teachers  in  this  remarkable 
and  yet  undeveloped  field  of  educational  work.  For  this  reason 
a  special  diploma  as  an  expert  teacher  of  drawing  is  given  to 
all  who  reach  a  reasonable  standard  of  capability  and  excel- 
lence. 

THE  SECONDARY  TEACHER  AND  THE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

[30.}  The  Preparation  of  Secondary  Teachers. — The 
province  of  the  Normal  School  is  not  limited  to  the  educating 
and  training  of  any  particular  kind  of  public  school  teachers, 
as  the  statute  passed  by  the  general  assembly  assigns  it  the 
duty  of  "training  teachers  for  the  common  schools,"  a  serv- 
ice as  broad  as  the  work  of  the  public  school  system.  This  defi- 
nition of  the  province  of  the  Normal  School  is  a  correct  one. 
both  as  to  necessity  and  as  toi  right,  for  the  differences  between 
a  primary  teacher  and  a  secondary  teacher  are  not  those  of  dif- 
ferences in  grade  or  kind  of  scholarship,  but  in  differences  in 
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personal  adaptability  and  fitness.  A  student  who  enters  the 
.  Normal  School  cannot  definitely  determine  at  the  beginning 
what  kind  of  a  province  as  a  teacher  he  is  best  suited  to<  under- 
take, as  he  needs  to>  know  more  about  himself  and  his  interests, 
his  personal  gifts  and  strength,  his  capabilities  and  his  effi- 
ciency before  he  can  successfully  decide  what  kind  of  teaching 
he  will  follow.  It  takes  considerable  investigation,  some  experi- 
ence, and  a  certain  kind  of  development  to  ascertain  what  field 
of  educational  work  a  would-be  teacher  can  creditably  and  suc- 
cessfully fill.  Many  university  and  college  graduates  have  had 
to  learn  in  the  bitter  school  of  experience  that  teaching  school 
is  a  professional  business  and  that  the  possessing  of  a  certain 
kind  of  scholarship  is  no  assurance  that  the  persons  possess 
any  certain  suitability  for  doing  public  school  work.  The  Nor- 
mal School  undertakes  to-  avoid  any  such  disasters  as  being  un- 
prepared in  thought,  in  previous  work,  or  in  training,  by  care- 
ful and  practical  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing. It  endeavors  to  have  all  its  work  so  planned,  so  presented 
and  so  managed  as  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  student  for  the 
management  and  direction  of  public  schools.  It  gives  special 
lessons  in  the  best  methods  of  instruction ;  it  shows  the  pe- 
culiarities and  the  conditions  to  be  expected  in  the  minds  of 
children  and  youth ;  it  develops  plans  and  privileges  that  have 
to  do  with  the  most  natural  and  approved  management  of  chil- 
dren and  youth ;  it  enables  the  student  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  theories  and  the  practices  of  education  as  shown  in  the 
history  of  civilization;  it  sets  forth  the  science  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  instruction,  while  it  also  gives  courses  of  study  that  spe- 
cially treat  the  branches  taught  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  But  when  this 
is  all  done,  the  course  of  training  and  criticism  is  not  com- 
plete, as  there  is  yet  added  the  experience  of  teaching  actual 
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classes  of  children  under  the  supervision  of  expert  and  con- 
scientious critic  teachers,  who  constructively  assist  the  student 
to  a  knowledge  of  himself,  his  powers,  and  his  use  of  his  schol- 
arship and  judgment  in  the  classroom.  This  is  genuine  labor- 
atory work,  as  there  is  definite  preparation  for  the  lessons  in 
the  developing  of  a  lesson  plan,  in  the  thoughtful  arrangement 
of  the  work  to  be  taught  and  the  way  in  which  it  will  be  pre- 
sented ;  in  the  getting  ready  to  be  master  of  the  service  to  be 
accomplished  in  an  expert  way.  Such  a  training  develops  much 
readiness  in  ability  to'  adjust  himself  to  the  needs  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  demands  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  pupils  and 
to  the  special  circumstances  and  exigencies  that  arise  during 
the  progress  of  the  instruction.  Without  this  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity there  is  no  training  in  reality,  as  there  is  no  prepara- 
tion for  the  actual  things  that  must  be  done. 

[31.]  The  Training  School  and  Its  Special  Service. — To 
meet  this  demand  the  Normal  School  maintains  such  a  labor- 
atory and  gives  genuine  experience  to  every  student  who  grad- 
uates from  the  school.  The  training  school  gives  opportunity 
to  teachers  in  preparation  for  secondary  school  work  since 
there  are  classes  in  Latin,  German,  Algebra,  Literature,  Physi- 
ography, English,  History  and  other  lines  commonly  found  in 
high  schools,  all  of  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  critics 
who  are  constructive  in  their  management  and  helpful  to  the 
students  rather  than  destructive  and  discouraging.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  every  person  of  normal  personality  and  mind  can 
become  a  creditable  teacher  of  some  grade  and  kind,  but  it  is 
also  recognized  that  this  selection  must  be  very  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  determined.  The  experimental  teaching  thus 
granted  under  the  most  friendly  and  sympathetic  supervision 
easily  determines  the  right  place  for  each  teacher  in  training 
and  enables  him  to  have  the  kind  of  advice  he  particularly 
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needs  to  make  his  life  a  success  in  the  schoolroom.  The  reason 
why  so'  many  teachers  early  abandon  the  business  for  another 
calling  is  because  they  are  not  well  adapted  by  mind,  nature  or 
spirit  for  the  teaching  career.  They  assume  that  teaching  is  a 
hard  business,  a  petty  vocation,  and  a  small-mind's  occupa- 
tion, when,  in  reality,  it  is  one  of  the  vocations  that  calls  for 
more  variety  of  capability,  common  sense  and  adjustability 
than  they  really  possess.  To  be  a  superior  teacher  is  not  a 
small  business.  It  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  greatest  vocations,  as 
its  demands  to  attain  reasonable  excellence  are  very  numerous 
and  exacting. 

[32.]  Why  Strong  Work  at  the  Normal  School  in  Sec- 
ondary Training. — The  Normal  School  is,  therefore,  specially 
strong  in  its  preparation  of  secondary  teachers.  Because  of  the 
facilities  it  possesses,  because  of  the  opportunities  it  offers,  be- 
cause of  the  spirit  of  its  aims  and  plans,  it  is  fully  able  to>  meet 
the  demand  of  the  most  exacting  field.  It  prepares  Latin  teach- 
ers in  a  very  strong  way,  for  it  not  only  gives  three  years  of 
Latin  text  study  beyond  the  high  school  course,  but  also  gives 
an  additional  year  of  study,  criticism  and  training  on  the  Latin 
authors  and  the  methods  of  teaching  this  language  in  high 
schools.  Besides  this,  the  would-be  Latin  teacher  is  given  two 
years  of  the  study  of  Greek  to  strengthen  his  knowledge  of 
language  and  doubly  insure  his  fitness  and  capability  to  teach 
Latin.  So  it  is  with  German,  not  only  is  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage pursued  until  a  knowledge  of  the  language  is  procured, 
but  also  a  year  of  study  is  assigned  to  the  critical  preparation 
of  such  topics  and  elements  as  are  essential  to  the  student  who 
contemplates  giving  instruction  in  this  branch  in  a  high  school. 
In  the  same  way  there  are  numerous  advanced  courses  in  his- 
tory, civics,  political  science  and  allied  subjects,  which  are  spe- 
cially organized  and  conducted  to  prepare  a  teacher  for  success 
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in  high  schools  if  opportunity  offers  to  do  work  in  these  par- 
ticular lines.  In  other  branches,  such  as  mathematics,  the  phy- 
sical and  the*  natural  sciences,  the  best  of  preparation  is  obtain- 
able and  the  largest  and  broadest  instruction  is  given,  the  nar- 
row scope  commonly  assigned  being  regarded  as  incompetent 
to  successfully  prepare  a  teacher  for  the  highest  service'. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  the  Normal  School  goes  far- 
ther, not  being  satisfied  with  requiring  scholarship  in  the 
branches  of  study,  in  the  lines  of  professional  work,  in  the 
skill  attained  in  the  training  school,  as  it  gives  courses  in  pub- 
lic speaking,  practice  in  public  debating  and  oratory,  training 
in  parliamentary  practice,  and  development  in  the  capability  of 
public  address  that  is  equivalent  to  that  done  by  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  best  rank.  In  the  latter  institutions  such 
work  is  purely  optional  and  at  the  Normal  School  it  is  part 
of  the  regular  and  required  course  of  every  student.  However, 
this  is  not  all  that  is  undertaken  to  be  accomplished  for  the 
Secondary  teacher.  The  completion  of  the  new  and  unsur- 
passed gymnasium,  the  grading  and  the  equipping  of  the  large 
and  spacious  playgrounds  for  both  men  and  women,  the  equip- 
ping of  four  large  gymnastic  exercise  rooms,  the  employment 
of  experienced  and  professional  physical  directors  sufficient  in 
number  to  properly  care  for  the  physical  welfare,  health  and 
development  of  all  the  students ;  the  providing  of  abundant 
locker  rooms,  baths  and  a  large  natatorium  for  the  benefit  of 
all ;  give  privileges  and  opportunities  to  both  men  and  women 
that  have  no  superior  in  any  educational  institution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  This  has  been  done  to  enable  secondary  teachers 
to  have  such  training  and  preparation  as  they  absolutely  need 
to  get  properly  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing boys  and  girls  intelligently  and  with  the  greatest  efficiency 
during -the  high  school  age. 
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But  it  must  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Normal  School  is 
now  one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  where  a  broad  and  definite  knowledge  of 
music  that  is  specially  adapted  to  high  school  pupils  is  ob- 
tainable,, where  a  chance  is  given  to  study  some  one  instru- 
ment and  acquire  capability  in  its  use,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
not  interfere,  in  the  least,  with  the  regular  scholastic  studies 
undertaken.  Such  knowledge  as  music  gives  through  glee 
clubs,  choral  societies,  orchestras  and  bands  broadens  a  teach- 
er's province  socially  and  personally  and  gives  influence  and 
standing  that  is  pleasant  and  profitable.  Then  the  work  of  man- 
ual training  and  domestic  science  as  applied  to  the  grades  and 
to  the  high  school  classes  can  also  be  seen  and  studied.  In  no 
direction  is  there  more  necessity  for  study  and  investigation 
at  the  present  and  in  the  near  future  than  is  that  of  industrial 
education,  because  the  public  schools  must  become  the  means 
of  training  the  children  in  the  elements  of  the  industries  and  the 
teacher  who  omits  this  will  be  handicapped  in  being  ready  for 
a  large  career  as  a  manager  of  public  schools.  Then  the  Normal 
School  library,  consisting  of  20,000  volumes,  is  particularly 
rich  in  all  lines  that  are  essential  to  original  and  definite  inves- 
tigation of  public  school  questions,  and  the  privilege  of  being 
able  to  make  use  of  the  same  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

[33.]  The  Preparation  of  Superintendents. — These  con- 
ditions of  course  of  study  and  equipment  also  give  superior 
opportunities  to  make  the  most  efficient  preparation  for  execu- 
tive work.  The  program  of  studies  offers  the  latest  and  best 
ideas  on  all  questions  of  school  administration,  gives  chance 
for  the  best  and  highest  preparation  in  all  lines  of  practical 
scholarship,  while  the  privileges  of  observation  and  investiga- 
tion are  of  a  type  and  character  that  make  the  Normal  School 
the  most  healthy  and  helpful  environment  to  get  into  touch 
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with  all  that  is  most  modern  and  most  effective.  The  faculty 
of  such  a  school  cannot  be  indifferent  regarding  any  of  the 
movements  that  are  in  existence  and  are  compelled  to  keep  up 
to  the  demands  of  the  times.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  work  of  such  a  school  to  prepare  super- 
intendents and  principals,  and  it  cannot  have  any  real  competi- 
tor in  this  kind  of  business  because  everything  that  exists 
about  such  a  school  contributes  to  such  a  result  and  gives  the 
outlook  and  the  work  particularly  essential.  This  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  it  is  not  possible  nor 
desirable  to  prepare  teachers  in  one  school  and  superintendents 
and  principals  in  an  entirely  different  school,  provided  they 
are  afterwards  to  work  to  best  advantage,  otherwise  the  at- 
tempts of  the  special  school  for  training  teachers  may  be  made 
useless  and  helpless  because  the  teachers  under  an  unfriendly 
and  unsympathetic  supervision  may  be  prohibited  from  putting 
into  service  even  what  they  have  learned.  There  needs  to  be  a 
chance  to>  put  into  practice  ideas  and  doctrines  of  education, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  necessary  that  the  Normal  School  fur- 
nish regularly  its  quota  of  trained  superintendents  who  can 
show  the  results  of  its  special  instruction  and  training  and 
have,  thereby,  an  influence  on  all  elementary  and  secondary 
education  through  the  results  they  can  show  and  the  spirit  and 
service  they  contribute.  For  these  reasons,  the  plans  of  the 
Normal  School  will  be  more  and  more  to  teach  the  knowledge 
of  administration  in  all  its  relations  to  public  school  executive 
and  supervisory  work,  while  there  will  be  opened  the  privilege 
to  take  inspection  and  supervisory  practice  in  the  training  de- 
partment of  the  institution  under  the  direction  of  expert  and 
constructive  guidance  from  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
school. 

To  be  in  contact  with  such  a  work  in  progress,  to  see  re- 
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suits,  to  know  by  observation  what  is  able  to  be  accomplished, 
to*  go  into  a  school  system  with  well-settled  ideas  in  these  re- 
spects, broadens  possibilities  of  the  teacher  and  gives  him 
chances  unable  to  be  estimated  until  experience  has  shown  the 
benefits  to-  all  concerned.  It  is  to  such  a  chance  for  a  career 
that  the  Normal  School  invites  those  who  would  prepare  the 
best  possible  for  high  school  work. 

INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  INSTRUCTION 
IN  MANUAL  TRAINING,  DOMESTIC  ART, 
ECONOMY  AND  SCIENCE. 

[34.]  Investigation  Undertaken. — Since  it  had  been  de- 
termined by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  organize,  equip  and  open, 
for  instruction  of  teachers,  departments  for  manual  training 
and  domestic  science,  President  Homer  H.  Seer  ley  was  author- 
ized to  investigate  and  report  concerning  the  work  in  progress 
in  public  schools,  determining  as  nearly  as  possible  the  public 
demand  for  such  instruction,  the  character  of  the  instruction 
offered  and  the  kind  of  education  and  training  needed  by  teach- 
ers to  make  them  serviceable  in  the  introduction  and  conduct 
of  such  work  in  public  schools.  To  this  end  the  month  of  May. 
1904,  was  employed  in  making  this  investigation,  visits  being 
made  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Menominee  (Wis- 
consin), St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Not  only  were  the  schools 
visited  and  the  work  inspected,  but  printed  matter  was  col- 
lected, information  was  obtained  by  interviews  with  directors, 
instructors  and  other  school  officials,  and  opinions  and  experi- 
ence were  gathered  from  every  available  source  within  reach. 

In  making  an  abstract  of  this  repoit,  it  is  done  with  the 
hope  that  the  information  thus  obtained  may  be  useful  to  many 
school  boards  and  teachers  who  may  not  have  either  the  time 
or  the  opportunity  to  make  an  equivalent  visit,  but  who  are 
much  interested  in  the  recent  developments  along  these  lines 
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and  believe  that  something  should  be  done  to  more  nearly  adapt 
public  education  to  public  needs. 

[35.]  The  Time  Needed  for  These  Studies. — It  will  be 
supposed  that  the  chief  objection  to  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  into  the  public  schools  is  that 
of  the  crowded  curriculum  now  in  service  and  the  lack  of  time 
needed  to  even  do  the  present  work  assigned.  The  investigation 
here  reported  proved  that  the  schools  in  which  these  industrial 
studies  had  a  place  were  not  weakened  in  scholarship  or  in  any- 
thing essential  in  education.  The  teachers  were  agreed  that  the 
so-called  scholastic  work  had  not  suffered  in  the  least  and  that 
the  interest  in  school  had  greatly  improved  since  the  pupils  all 
enjoyed  the  industrial  studies  and  recognized  more  strongly 
thereby  the  importance  in  their  training  of  the  scholastic  lines 
thus  brought  into  practical  service  as  never  before.  It  was  also 
found  to  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  abridge  much  of  the  work  in 
the  common  and  high  school  branches  so  as  to  emphasize  the 
essentials  and  omit  the  non-essentials.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  common  branches  of  the  public  school  curricu- 
lum has  been  so  gradually  accomplished  from  year  to  year  that 
much  matter  that  is  really  non-essential  and  that  can  easily  and 
safely  be  omitted  is  now  commonly  found  in  the  majority  of 
text-books  which  are  published  for  the  use  of  public  schools. 
The  schools  that  have  introduced  and  developed  industrial  ed- 
ucation have  thus  undertaken  and  accomplished  reforms  that 
have  brought  the  people  and  the  teachers  much  nearer  together 
because  the  home  now  recognizes  specially  good  reasons  -why 
the  children  should  be  kept  in  school,  since  the  training  obtain- 
able has  been  given  an  actual  relation  to1  life.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  regular  course  of  study  assigned  to  children  is  the 
necessary  thing  to  be  carefully  and  courageously  done  by 
school  authorities. 
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[36.]  Arrested  Development. — There  is  a  time  for  the 
right  development  of  the  mental  faculties  of  children  and  this 
time  must  be  utilized  if  full  development  is  to  be  obtained. 
There  is  a  time  for  the  right  development  of  skill  and  industry 
in  childhood  and  youth,  and  if  that  time  is  neglected  there  is 
then  a  necessity  for  the  individual  to  go  through  life  without 
such  capability  and  power  as  such  development  could  have  giv- 
en. There  is  a  need  for  industrial  training  in  the  life  of  every 
individual  child,  a  need  that  recognizes  the  relation  of  each 
life  to  society  at  large,  and  in  no  way  is  this  more  certainly 
supplied  than  by  the  introduction  of  manual  training,  domestic 
science  and  other  practical  lines  of  education  into  the  course 
of  study  of  the  public  schools.  If  training  in  industry  is  omit- 
ted, arrested  development  naturally  follows  as  a  consequent 
result  of  lack  of  full  development,  and  the  life  of  such  an  in- 
dividual is  likewise  abridged.  So  it  is  with  a  lack  of  education 
in  the  arts,  sciences  and  other  lines  that  constitute  scholarship 
as  is  generally  granted  in  the  schools,  mental  development  is 
recognized  as  necessary  to  every  child,  and,  for  that  reason, 
the  public  opens  free  schools  and  gives  opportunity.  Complete 
education  is  the  true  result  to  be  attained,  and  to  its  accom- 
plishment the  people  and  the  teachers  must  unitedly  strive. 
There  is  no  complete  education  that  leaves  out  the  studies  and 
work  that  will  make  everyone  a  decided  force  in  the  industrial 
progress  of  civilization. 

[37-]  Confusion  in  the  Term,  Manual  Training. — There 
has  been  and  is  even  yet  much  confusion  among  thinkers  and 
workers  who  are  attempting  to  develop  interest  and  secure  re- 
sults in  manual  training.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  in- 
clude under  such  term  almost  everything  that  is  taught  in 
which  tools  of  any  kind  whatsoever  have  any  part.  It  originally 
began  with  the  conception  of  the  training  of  the  hand  to  exe- 
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cute  in  wood  or  iron  any  plan  that  had  an  end  in  utility  or  serv- 
ice. It  was  not  then  claimed  that  it  was  more  than  a  part  of  an 
education,  as  it  did  not  aim  at  any  trade  or  vocation.  The  defi- 
nition of  manual  training,  as  given  by  Calvin  M.  Woodward 
of  St.  Louis,  is  as  follows : 

"Manual  training  or  constructive  expression  includes  the 
use  of  tools,  construction  of  exercises  containing  the  principles 
underlying  the  mechanical  pursuits  of  Joinery,  Wood-Carv- 
ing, Wood-Turning,  Molding,  Pattern-Making,  Forging. 
Bench  and  Machine  Work  on  Metals,  and  the  construction  of 
some  simple  piece  of  cabinet  work  and  ornamental  metal  work : 
also  a  study  of  the  kinds  of  wood,  character  of  trees,  forms  and 
seasoning  of  lumber,  polishing  and  staining  of  furniture,  man- 
ufacture'of  the  forms  of  iron  and  their  various  uses,  shrinkage 
of  castings,  speed  of  pulleys,  belting,  thread  cutting  and  care 
of  machines,  with  the  construction  of  some  machine  by  teacher 
and  class." 

[38.] St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School. — Following  the 
Centennial  Exposition  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  there  was 
much  interest  in  the  question  of  industrial  education,  the  Rus- 
sian exhibit  at  that  exposition  being  the  principal  exciting 
cause,  since  that  exhibit  called  attention  to  what  was  capable  of 
being  done  in  lines  not  emphasized  in  the  educational  system 
of  any  of  the  state's  in  the  United  States.  In  response  to  this 
interest  Calvin  M.  Woodward  opened  the  St.  Louis  Manual 
Training  School  for  Boys  in  September,  1880,  the  first  well 
organized  attempt  in  this  country  to  test  the  value  of  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  customary  system  found  in  the  public  schools. 
This  school  was  not  a  high  school  in  the  regular  meaning  of 
the  term  high  school,  as  it  received  at  the  opening  boys  who 
could  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  arithmetic,  geography. 
American  history  and  English,  including  the  parts  of  speech. 
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rules  for  spelling,  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation  marks.  To- 
day, any  boy  who  has  completed  the'  ordinary  grammar  school 
course  is  admitted  on  certificate  and  Without  examination.  The 
course  of  study  found  in  this  school  to-day  includes  the  fol- 
lowing branches,  arranged  in  a  three-year  plan  of  work : 

1.  Mathematics. — Elementary  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  Trigonometry  and  use  of  Logarithms,  with  appli- 
cations to  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mechanics. 

2.  Science. — Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  all 
by  the  laboratory  method,  with  applications  in  the  study  of  the 
properties  of  woods,  metals  and  mechanical  principles. 

3.  Language  and  History. — English  Composition,  En- 
glish History,  Ancient  History,  Masterpieces  in  Literature  and 
the  election  of  two  years'  study  in  Latin,  German,  French  or 
Spanish. 

4.  Drawing. — Free  and  Mechanical,  including  lettering, 
use  of  instruments,  oblique,  orthographic  and  isometric  pro- 
jections, working  drawings,  tracings,  making  of  blue  prints 
and  plans  of  a  house  or  simple  machine. 

5.  Manual  Training,  as  before  explained.  The  plan  of  this 
school  is  to  so  conduct  the  work  that  the  rooms  are  laborator- 
ies of  observation,  experiment  and  tangible  expression  of  ideas 
where  educational  value  rather  than  mechanical  skill  is  consid- 
ered. Trade's  are  not  taught,  but  the  practical  training  and 
general  culture  enables  the  young  graduate  to  make' an  intel- 
ligent choice  from  the  opportunities  offered  in  business  life. 
The  constant  demand  for  the  graduates  of  the  school  by  busi- 
ness managers  is  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  value 
of  this  combination  of  mental  and  manual  training. 

This  school  is  not  free,  and  yet  it  has  been  able  to>  main- 
tain itself  against  the  free  high  school  and  have  a  large  at- 
tendance,  notwithstanding  the   large  enrollment-and-tuition 
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fees  exacted.  The  following  is  the  schedule  of  fees  for  the  year 
1904-05  : 


What  Are  Its  Graduates  Doing? — Inquiry  as  regards  the 
vocation  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  gave  the  following 
classified  information.  It  must  be  remembered  that  its  list  of 
undergraduates  that  are  also  actively  engaged  in  the  industries 
is  much  larger,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  total  report  of 
such  classification  the  graduates  are  alone  reported.  The  school 
has  had  960  graduates.  Of  these,  forty-five  have  died  and  fifty- 
six  are  unaccounted  for  by  occupation  or  are  unknown  as  to 
residence.  The  others  are  divided  into  vocations  as  follows  : 
Agriculture  and  Stock-Raising,  14;  Architects,  24;  Artists,  4: 
Banking,  7;  Bookkeepers,  General  Assistants  and  Clerks,  153: 
Cashiers,  5;  Chemists,  9;  Contractors,  2;  Dentists,  4;  Drafts- 
men, 100;  Electricians,  19;  Field  Men,  4;  Foremen  in  Manu- 
factories, 3 ;  General  Managers,  32 ;  Insurance  Men,  9 ;  Law- 
yers, 30;  Librarians,  1 ;  Mechanics,  14;  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers, 90;  Ministers,  1;  Physicians,  22;  Real  Estate,  18: 
Reporters,  2;  Salesmen  and  Agents,  41;  Students  in  Higher 
Schools,  75  ;  Superintendents  of  Factories,  44  ;  Teachers,  39 : 
Technical  Engineers,  63 ;  United  States  Navy  Engineers,  4 : 
Miscellaneous,  13.  The  number  of  graduates  holding  advanced 
degrees  from  higher  schools  is  159. 

A  careful  study  of  these  vocations  will  show  the  greatest 
of  versatility  and  also  proves  the  fact  that  manual  training  does 
not  limit  its  graduates  to  mechanical  activity  as  a  sole  source 
of  success.  It  is  evident  that  it  increases  very  largely  the  pos- 
siiblities  of  a  useful  and  broad  career. 

[39.]  The  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. — Under  the  influence 
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of  the  new  system  of  education  developed  by  the  St.  Louis 
Manual  Training  School  and  the  noted  success  of  its  pupils, 
the  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Louis  has  introduced  two  hours 
of  instruction  per  week  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the 
boys  having  wood  work  and  use  of  tools  and  the  girls  sewing 
and  cooking.  The  organization  for  this  teaching  is  such  that  in 
1904  there  were  nine  centers  where  the  pupils  of  the  city  as- 
semble at  stated  times,  each  lesson,  including  the  coming  and 
going,  occupying  the  full  time  of  the  half  day.  The  enroll- 
ment in  these  classes  has  been  2,253  boys  and  2,858  girls.  This 
work  has  been  tested  since  1900,  and  the  results  have  been 
noted  for  increasing  the  pupils  'interest  in  their  regular  school 
work,  and  has,  in  addition,  greatly  increased  the  annual  at- 
tendance and  enrollment  of  these  grades.  The  total  cost  of 
these  nine  centers  was  $14,082. 96, of  which  amount  $12,012,75 
was  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  $2,070.21  for  maintenance, 
the  expense  per  pupil  enrolled  being  $2.76.  The  cost  of  install- 
ing such  a  room  for  boys  with  work  benches  and  tools  was 
$380,  while  the  equipment  of  the  domestic  science  per  center 
was  $650.  The  course  of  study  in  wood  work  was  that  of 
joinery  in  an  elementary  form,  the  usefulness  of  the  object 
made  being  important,  while  the  development  of  capability  and 
judgment  was  attained  in  the  application  of  the  tools.  The 
course  of  study  in  domestic  science  included  systematic  lessons 
in  sewing,  darning,  patching,  the  study  of  various  textiles  and 
other  materials,  and  elementary  lessons  in  fitting.  The  cook- 
ing lessons  included  not  only  the  practical  work,  but  also  ele^ 
mentary  lessons  in  hygiene,  in  the  physiology  of  food  and  in 
the  marketing  and  selecting  of  food  material.  Occasional  les- 
sons are  given  regarding  the  setting  of  a  table,  the  serving  of 
the  food,  waiting  on  guests  and  other  matters  relative  to  good 
table  manners.  All  these  varieties  of  work  in  the  schools  are 
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much  approved  and  commended  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
as  not  only  practical  and  helpful  to  the  children,  but  also  as 
an  aid  to  encouraging  in  them  proper  attention  to  the  other 
regular  duties  of  the  school. 

[40.]  The  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  High  Schools. — 
After  many  years  of  discussion  and  deliberation,  there  has 
finally  come  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis  a  development  along  the 
line  of  manual  training  and  domestic  science  for  high  school 
grades.  To  accomplish  this,  according  to  the  theory  accepted* 
the  regular  literary  and  standard  high  school  was  left  without 
modification  of  courses  or  management,  and  two  new  high 
schools  were  founded  and  equipped  at  an  expense  of  nearly  a 
half  a  million  dollars  for  each  school.  These  schools  are  mod- 
ern in  architecture,  in  organization  and  equipment,  and  are 
known  by  the  names,  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  High 
School  and  the  James  E.  Yeatman  Manual  Training  High 
School.  Each  of  these  buildings  are  remarkable  for  their  spa- 
cious rooms,  their  large  halls  and  their  expensive  equipment, 
nothing  superior  existing  in  the  United  States.  The  buildings 
alone  each  cost  $380,000,  and  the  equipment  $120,000.  As  the 
schools  have  but  begun  their  work,  no  observations  as  to  re- 
sults or  plans  of  work  to  be  done  need  be  made  in  this  report. 
It  is  worth  while  to  watch  the  outcome,  as  the  plans  are  large, 
the  public  sentiment  is  strong,  and  the  prospects  every  way 
encouraging. 

[41.]  Systems  of  Manual  Training. — There  are  some  dif- 
ferences existing  regarding  the  motive,  the  purpose,  the  plan 
and  the  results  sought  by  manual  training  among  the  leading 
thinkers  and  workers  in  this  kind  of  education.  It  is  commonly 
classified  as  being  secondary  education,  chiefly  because  of  the 
time  in  a  boy's  life  in  which  it  is  given  rather  than  from  the 
types  or  £orms  of  work  assigned.  The  terms  most  used  in 
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America  in  defining  the  different  types'  of  effort  are  commonlv 
three:  i.  The  Russian  System,  2.  The  Swedish  System,  3. 
The  American  Sloyd.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking1  that 
there  are  no  true  American  disciples  of  any  of  these  special 
types  at  work  in  the  public  school  systems  as  organized,  be- 
cause every  one  would  disclaim  it,  but  yet  it  is  evident  to>  the 
careful  student  that  there  is  really  soma  truth  in  this  classifi- 
cation as  exists  in  the  courses  of  the  schools,  even  if  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  is  alone  included  in  the  investigation.  The  so- 
called  Russian  system  had  its  origin  at  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition, since  the  Russian  exhibit  called  special  attention  to  the 
lack  of  such  manual  training  in  the  public  school  education  of 
the  United  States.  The  same  thing  was  equally  true  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Swedish  exhibit  at  the  'Centennial  Exposition,  since 
it  also  showed  the  remarkable  advance  of  Sweden  in  the  mat- 
ter of  manual  training.  However,  the  Russian  types  and  stan- 
dards of  instruction  were  in  the  beginning  more  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  educators  of  America  and  much  of  the  work 
done  has  thus  far  been  affected  by  the  Russian  ideas,  although 
extensive  and  decided  modifications  have  been  the  mark  of 
such  acceptance  and  application,  until  to-day  there  is  scarcely 
any  similarity  of  the'  plans  adopted  as  compared  with  those  of 
1876.  As  a  result  of  the  tests  that  have  been  made  the  original 
Russian  types  have  developed  into  four  lines  which  are  quite 
commonly  accepted  in  the  majority  of  manual  training  schools. 
These  types  are  technically  known  as  (1)  Joinery,  (2)  Wood 
Turning,  Molding  and  Pattern  Making,  (3)  Forging  and  (4) 
Machine  Shop  Work. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  there  were  no 
attempts  in  manual  training  in  the  United  States  before  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  as  work  other  than  in  the  public  schools 
had  been  established.  Already  this  lack  in  American  education 
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had  been  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  the  regular  shop  in- 
struction given  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  earlier  yet,  even  to  sonic  extent,  by  the  class  instruction 
in  the  shops  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  in  the!  Engineering  School  of  Wash- 
ington University.  These  efforts  had  emphasized  the  necessity 
in  secondary  schools  and  from  these  experiences  came  the  gen- 
eral form  of  secondary  education  which  is  now  applied  to  the 
education  of  boys,  though  the  term  "Russian"  is  probably  a 
misnomer  and  is  quite  commonly  rejected  and  repudiated  by 
many  prominent  -leaders  of  the  work. 

In  present  day  public  schools  the  tendency  is  to  make  the 
secondary  education  in  manual  training  cover  four  years,  the 
same  as  in  the  regular  standard  high  schools.  In  the  new  sys- 
tem effort  is  made  in  correlating  manual  training  with  the 
other  branches  which  custom  demands,  thus  giving  courses 
equivalent  in  time  and  credits  to  the  literary  and  language 
high  school.  The  Russian  system  of  equipment  is  specially  ex- 
pensive in  the  beginning,  but  it  is  popular  and  is  commended 
because  it  permits  a  practical  education  which  definitely  fits 
young  men  for  actual  touch  in  the  affairs  of  life  and  business 
that  have  to  do  with  income  earning.  Hence,  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  these  schools  is  rapidly  increasing,  surpass- 
ing proportionately  the  growth  of  the  literary  or  classical  high 
school,  and  these  latter  schools  are  even  being  compelled  to 
meet  competition  by  introducing  certain  parts  of  manual 
training  as  electives  in  order  to  hold  their  original  place  in  pub- 
lic esteem.  Many  people  who  are  conservative  and  personally 
prefer  the  old  education  in  the  main  are  also  anxious  to  have 
their  children  get  some  instruction  of  this  practical  type,  and 
as  a  consequence  urge  thd  modifying  of  the  original  plans  and 
standards  of  these  schools  developed  by  the  teachers  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 
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[42.]  The  So-C ailed  Swedish  System. — In  1874  there 
began  a  movement  in  Sweden,  under  the  direction  of  the  Naas 
Sloyd  Seminary,  to  relieve  the  objections  that  existed  regard- 
ing the  education  given  by  the  public  school.  It  was  claimed 
by  the  advocates  o>f  the  change  that  exclusive!  brain  work  at 
school  was  detrimental  to>  the  pupils,  preventing  complete  train- 
ing and  development,  and  that  there  should  be  also  employed 
manual  work,  thus  permitting  a  change  of  activity  and  also 
give,  by  the  combination,  a  truly  rational  education.  This  ideal, 
has  been  gradually  worked  out  in  part  or  in  whole  in  Sweden, 
and  also  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  since  the  theory  has  been 
gradually  accepted  that  training  in  industry  is  also  a  necessary 
part  of  the  education  of  every  child.  This  tendency  made  a 
call  for  the  proper  training  of  teachers  for  the  realization  of 
these  desired  aims.  In  the1  beginning  of  this  work  the  course 
of  study  for  Sloyd  teachers  was  a  year,  but  from  1878  shorter 
courses  were  alsoi  given  to  common  school  teachers,  and  since 
1882  the  instruction  for  teachers  consists  exclusively  of  re- 
formed courses,  which  have  been  partly  for  the  training  of 
male  and  female  sloyd  teachers  and  also  partly  for1  the  train- 
ing of  play  masters,  it  being  likewise  recognized  that  physical 
training  needed  intelligent  direction,  the  course  in  each  kind 
of  work  being  planned  so  as  to>  be  accomplished  in  a  six  weeks' 
session.  These1  short  courses  include  lectures  and  discussions 
on  the  teaching  of  sloyd,  its  educational  and  historical  signifi- 
cance, and  on  the  arrangement  of  such  instruction  at  schools 
in  addition  to  practical  work  in  the  sloyd-room.  Sloyd  instruc- 
tion for  educational  purposes  is  taught  in  the  school  of  Sweden 
chiefly  to  boys  from  ten  to  fourteen,  and  for  that  reason  is 
limited  to  sloyd-carpentry,  as  being  the  more  suitable.  In  some 
schools  cardboard  and  metal-sloyd,  turnery  and  wood-carving 
are  also  taught.  The  object  is  not  to  train  cabinet  makers  or 
other  artisans,  but  to  give  each  individual  a  complete  educa- 
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tion,  involving  a  training  of  all  his  powers.  Its  aim  is  to  es- 
tablish the  moral,  intelectual  and  physical  development  of  the 
pupil  by  teaching  him  orderliness,  attentiveness  and  persever- 
ance, by  training  the  eye  to  see  better,  the  hand  to  work  bet- 
ter, and,  above  all,  by  giving,  together  with  gymnastics,  a 
healthy  counterbalance  against  unaided  book  work. 

Since  quality  is  the  motto  and  not  quantity,  the  children  do 
not  make  many  and  large  pieces  of  work,  but  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy  in  arriving  at  the  result,  which  is  gained  by  be- 
ginning with  comparatively  simple  models  and  by  only  grad- 
ually, in  progressive  order,  passing  on  to  more  complex  work. 
This  course  of  work  is  called  a  course  in  exercise,  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  material  by  the  means  of  one  tool  or1  more  in  a 
definite  way  for  a  definite  object.  There  is,  of  course,  an  un- 
limited variety  of  exercises,  but  all  of  these  are  decidedly  prac- 
tical. From  an  aesthetical  point  of  view,  the  objects  must  unite 
a  practical  purpose,  and  thus  strengthen  the  relation  between 
the  home  and  the  school,  hardly  any  articles  that  are  not  use- 
ful being  produced. 

The  claim  for  this  instruction  is  that  it  teaches  self-reli- 
ance, and  arouses  the  faculties  of  observation  and  reflection. 
Practice  precedes  theory,  hand  work  goes  before  explanations, 
the  child  is  put  to  thinking  his  own  thoughts  while  working 
out  his  problems  independently.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
teacher  is  to  lead  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  pupil,  but  at 
the  same  time  be  on  his  guard  against  carrying  out  any  part  of 
the  pupil's  work  himself.  As  far  as  possible,  drawing  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  sloyd,  so  that  the  pupils  are  required  to  ex- 
ecute their  work  from,  drawings.  The  main  object  of  the  work 
is  educational,  the  individual  development  of  the  pupil,  not  the 
acquiring  of  technical  skill,  and,  hence,  individual  and  not  class 
teaching  is  regularly  and  uniformly  applied. 

[43. J     The  American  Sloyd. — The  Swedish  sloyd  exer- 
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cises  are  not  adapted  to  the  pupils  of  the  American  schools  be- 
cause they  are  specially  selected  to  suit  Swedish  life  and  Swed- 
ish tools,  and,  therefore,  wherever  the  principles  and  the  plans 
of  sloyd  are  introduced  into  this  country,  there  must  be  an 
adaptation  made  to  suit  the  homes,  the  people  and  the  tools  to 
be  used,  as  these  are  all  much  different  from  those  of  Sweden. 
Hence,  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  develop  an  American  sloyd.  Chicago  even  attempts  to  go 
farther  than  other  cities  by  adapting  the  system!  to  suit  the  dif- 
ferent schools  according  to  the  nationality  represented  in  th* 
individual  school,  as  the  kind  of  homes  and  people  are  believed 
to  really  determine  the  form  of  the  exercises  that  are  deemed 
to  be  appropriate  as  an  educational  exercise.  Educational  sloyd 
has  its  great  opportunity  in  the  inexpensiveness  of  the  equip- 
ment and  in  the  ease  that  there  is  to  introduce  the  work,  and 
also  in  its  seeming  adaptability  to  the  grades  below  the  high 
school.  In  the  majority  of  schools  the  Russian  system,  being- 
more  after  the  order  of  technical  instruction,  is  generally  ac- 
cepted or  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  high  schools  and  to 
all  special  schools  for  manual  training. 

[44.]  The  Kansas  City  Manual  Training  School— Kan- 
sas city,  Missouri,  was  one  of  the  first  of  American  cities  to  or- 
ganize a  specific  high  school  for  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  upon  public  school  plans,  and  at  the  same  time  not  de- 
part entirely  from  the  accepted  idea  of  a  liberal  education,  that 
much  being  the  fundamental  object  of  the  public  schools.  This 
city  erected  a  building  specially  located  and  planned  for  this 
school ;  organized .  the  course  of  study,  and  determined  the 
scope  of  the  several  lines  to  be  undertaken  before  making  any 
preliminary  test  of  the  whole  matter  of  manual  training  or  do- 
mestic science  in  a  moderate  way,  because  the  friends  of  the 
new  education  did  not  desire  it  to  become  in  any  sense  an  an- 
nex of  the  old  system  of  education,  then  existing  in  the  Cem 
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iral  High  School.  The  new  building  was  constructed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  i,coo  pupils,  and  the  school  was  first  opened  for 
work  in  1897.  Being  regarded  as  an  experiment  by  the  people 
in  general,  its  progress  and  tendencies  were  carefully  watched 
by  both  advocates  and  doubters  at  the  same  time,  yet  its  growth 
and  development  have  been  a  revelation  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  are  really  in  earnest  when  they  demand  a 
more  practical  training  than  the  standard  schools  had  common- 
ly granted.  The  enrollment  has  been  as  follows:  1898,  842  pu- 
pils; 1899,  1,114  pupils;  1900,  1,244  pupils;  1901,  1,492  pu- 
pils; 1902,  1,672  pupils;  1903,  1,731  pupils,  and  1904,  nearly 
2,000  pupils.  At  the  same  time  the  attendance  at  the  Central 
High  School  has  slowly  declined,  although  the  expenditures 
and  salaries  paid  at  the  Central  High  School  exceed  the  same 
paid  at  the  Manual  Training  High  School.  This  is  clue  to  the 
fact  that  the  older  and  more  experienced  teachers  are  at  the 
Central  High  School. 

What  the  Kansas  City  School  Cost. — There  is  a  natural 
inquiry  that  will  arise  regarding  the  cost  of  this  modification 
in  high  school  education,  and  the  following  statement  is  ob-. 
tained  from  the  Board  of  Education  as  regards  such  expendi- 
ture:  Building  site,  $40,000;  building,  $100,000  ;  heating  ap- 
paratus and  boilers,  $12,000;  power,  light,  ventilation,  $5,660; 
machine  shop,  $6,000  ;  forge  shop,  $3,500  ;  turning,  pattern - 
making  and  molding,  $2,500;  joinery  shop,  $2,000  ;  saw  and 
stock  room,  $400;  cooking,  $1,000;  dressmaking  and  milli- 
nery, $700;  sewing,  $900;  mechanical  drawing,  two  rooms, 
$2,000;  art  work,  three  rooms,  $1,000  ;  physical  laboratory, 
$2,000;  chemical  laboratory,  $2,000;  botanical  laboratory, 
Si, goo;  zoological  laboratory,  $1,000;  physiography  labora- 
tory, $700;  reference  library,  $500;  furniture,  $15,200;  total, 
$200,000. 

Other  Facts  About  This  School. — The  teachers  in  this 
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school  in  1904.-05  numbered  sixty-six.  Of  these,  forty-six  were 
teachers  in  scholastic  lines,  while  twenty  were  occupied  in  man- 
ual training  and  domestic  science.  The  course  of  study  required 
forty  points,  of  a  half  year  of  work  each,  for  graduation,  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  Sixteen  manual  training  points,  twenty- 
four  academic  points,  divided  as  follows:  Mathematics,  four; 
Science,  four;  English,  eight,  and  Elective,  eight. 

The  course  of  study  in  manual  training,  with  capacity  of 
the  shops  in  the  school,  was  as  follows :  Boys'  work  in  first 
year  consisted  of  eighteen  exercises  in  joinery  and  twenty-four 
pupils  constituted  a  maximum  class.  In  the  second  year  there 
were  eighteen  exercises  in  wood  turning,  etc.,  and  twenty-four 
pupils  constituted  a  full  class.  In  the  third  year  there  were  in 
the  forging  course  fifteen  exercises  in  steel  and  eight  exercises 
in  iron,  with  twenty  as  a  maximum  class.  In  the  fourth  year 
seventeen  exercises  in  the  machine  shop  was  the  course  and  ten 
boys  constituted  a  class. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  girls'  work  was  :  First  year,  sew- 
ing, seventeen  pupils  in  a  class ;  second  year,  dressmaking,  thir- 
ty-four pupils  in  a  class;  third  year,  millinery;  fourth  year, 
cooking,  with  about  twenty-four  to  a  class. 

The  program  of  recitations  was  a  peculiar  one  in  this  school 
because  pupils  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  half-day  system  of 
attendance,  since  the  large  enrollment  exceeded  the  total  ca- 
pacity of  the  building.  The  recitations  in  all  departments  came 
alternate  days  and  were  seventy  minutes  in  length.  It  was 
stated  by  the  principal  and  teachers  that  under  this  system 
equivalent  work  was  accomplished  as  compared  to  the  full-day 
system,  as  thet  pupils  recited  in  the  morning  alternate  days  and 
afternoon  other  days. 

Chicago  and  Manual  Training. — There  is  much  being  done 
to  develop  manual  training  and  domestic  science  in  Chicago, 
both  in  the  grades  and  in  the  high  schools.  The  system  of 
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schools  being  very  large,  a  special  supervisor  is  employed,  and 
a  large  number  of  centers  are  established  for  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  work.  The  policy  is  to  make  certain  tests  of  everything 
before  adopting  anything  specific,  but  the  expectation  is  to  put 
special  teachers  in  every  school  as  rapidly  as  the  plan  is  worked 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  superintendent  and  the  Board  of 
Education.  Among  these  officers  the  movement  toward  mak- 
ing manual  training  und  domestic  science  a  part  of  public  edu- 
cation is  regarded  as  a  necessity  and  as  one  that  must  be  treated 
with  due  consideration  by  school  managers.  Sewing,  dress- 
making and  plain  cooking  are  maintained  and  accepted,  not  as 
being  important  for  industrial  serviceableness  so  much  as  for 
educative  merit.  While  it  was  believed  that  such  studies  might 
insure  capability,  they  were  more  valuable  because1  they  devel- 
oped judgment  and  increased  the  individual's  avenues  of  use- 
fulness. In  the  same  way  wood  work  systematically  taught 
was  of  equivalent  value  in  the  education  of  boys  because  of  the 
problems  involved  and  the  results  reached  in  exactness,  effect- 
iveness and  mentality.  It  is  believed  in  Chicago  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  overvalue  this  kind  of  work  as  deciding  the  bent  of  a 
career,  as  it  has  noi  more  to>  do'  with  it  than  the  ordinary  school 
branches,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  certainly  as  necessary  to  the 
complete  education  and  training  of  pupils  as  were  the  older 
elements  of  the  course  of  study.  There  has  always  been  a  great 
deal  of  foolishness  about  every  new  movement  in  education, 
foolishness  that  has  regarded  new  subjects  of  study  as  pana- 
ceas, and  as  revolutionary  in  their  effects  upon  society  and  life. 

Chicago  declines  to>  accept  manual  training  or  domestic  sci- 
ence as  being  in  an  sense  panaceas  for  any  social,  moral  or  in- 
dustrial conditions,  which  are  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  and 
as  necessary  to  be  improved. 

[46.]  Chicago  and  the  Household  Arts. — Since  this  city 
has  worked  out  so  exceedingly  well  the  work  of  teaching  the 
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household  arts  in  elementary  schools,  the  course  of  study  as 
outlined  and  the  equipment  of  a  single  center  is  selected  as  a 
type  for  a  well-organized  department  in  a  public  school. 

Household  Arts  Department. 
(Sewing  Branch.) 
First  Year — Seventh  Grade. 
Instruction  in  the  use  of  needles,  thread,  thimbles,  scissors, 
tape  measure,  emery. 
Cloth— 

(a)  Threads,  warp,  woof. 

(b)  Edges,  selvages,  raw. 
Looms — Process  of  Weaving. 
Stitches — 

Cutting  and  folding  practice  piece,  (a)  even,  (b)  uneven. 

Basting  taught  on  practice  piece,  (a)  even,  (b)  uneven. 

Application — hems,  seams. 

Running  taught  on  practice  piece. 

Overcasting  taught  on  practice  piece. 

A ppl icat i on — p lain  seam . 

Baekstitching  taught  on  practice  piece. 

A pp  1  i c a t  i on — F rench  s earns . 

Development — bag. 

Half-back  stitching  taught  on  practice  piece. 
Hemming  taught  on  practice  piece. 
Application — fell  seam. 
Overhanding  taught  on  practice  piece. 
Application — selvage  on  folded  edges. 
Development — sheet  or  bag. 

Patching — 

Hemmed  patch ;  over-handed  patch. 
Buttonholes  — 

(a)  striped,  (b)  checked;  (a)  plain,  (b)  barred. 
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Buttons — 

(a)  skirt,  (b)  shoe,  (c)  band,  (d)  coat. 
Feather  Stitching  taught  on  practice  piece. 

Appl  icat  i  on — hems . 
Gathering  and  Putting  on  Band.  (Model.) 
Darning — 

Development — mending  hose ;  cloth  darning. 
Plackets — 

Hemmed ;  tape. 
Hems — 

Plain,  faced,  extension,  French. 
Hemstitching — 
Application — hems. 

D  evel  opmen  t — h  a  n  d  ke  r  ch  ief . 
Sewing  on.  Lace — 

Application — handkerchief. 

Matching  and  mending  laces — apron. 
Bias  Cutting — 

(a)  Exact,  (b)  garment,  (c)  choice. 
Bias  Piecing — 

All  stitches  illustrated  on  blackboard. 
Talks  on  Following  Topics — 

Growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  linen,  silk. 
Suggested  Correlation — 

Compositions  on  above  subjects,  copies  of  same  to  be  writ- 
ten in  sewing  books. 

Second  Year — Eighth  Grade. 

Drafting — 

Cutting  and  making  garments ;  also  cutting  from  patterns. 
Review  of  Stitches — 
Work  bag. 
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Review  of  Buttonholes — 

Flannel  shirt  drafted  from  measurement. 
Muslin  drawers  drafted  from  measurement. 
Underwaist,  dressing  sack  or  shirt  waist,  using  patterns. 
Exercises  in  Pattern  Making,  Fitting  and  Designing. 
Talks  on  the  Following  Subjects — 

Industrial  Life — (a)  Home  Industry,  Colonial  Life;  (b) 

Factories,  Modern. 
Inventions — Cotton  Gin,  Spinning  Jenny,  Looms,  Sewing 
Machines;  Cotton  Famine,  Fibers  and  Fabrics,  Ele- 
ments of  Good  Taste  in  Dressing. 
Shopping — (a)  Selection  of  Suitable  Material;  (b)  Calcu- 
lation of  Amount  Necessary. 
Lace  Making. 

Proper  Laundering  of  Garments  Made. 

There  are  fourteen  centers  where  cooking  is  taught  to  these 
grammar  grades  .  The  equipment  for  each  center  cost  $974.96. 
divided  as  follows : 

1.  Movable  equipment  $159.21 

2.  Plumbing,  gas  stoves,  gas  range,  piping,  sewer- 

age, water  fitting  and  supply    600.00 

3.  Tables,  lockers,  cupboards,  etc   21 5.75 

•     Total  $974.96 

The  movable  equipment  furnished  each  cooking  department 
is  here  classified  in  character  and  in  quantity  and  cost,  on  bids, 
$159.21. 

Small  Utensils,  Cutlery }  Etc. 

No. 

8  Biscuit  cutter,  open  top,  2  inch. 
1  Can  opener. 
1  Corkscrew. 
32  Egg  beater,  "Diamond.' 
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3  Egg  beater,  "Dover"  No.  30. 
32  Fork,  nickel  silver. 
32  Knife,  silver  plated. 
32  Teaspoon,  nickel  silver. 
32  Tablespoon,  nickel  silver. 

1  Set  carving  knife  and  fork. 

1  Butcher  knife,  eight  inch. 

1  French  cook  knife  or  boning  knife,  five  inch. 
32  Paring  knife.  * 

6  Chopping  knife,  double  acting. 

1  Steel  or  sharpening  knives,  eight  inch. 
32  Spatula,  five1  inch. 

1  Wooden  spoon,  large. 

1  Graniteware  spoon,  large. 
32  Mustard  or  salt  spoon,  bone. 

2  Meat  fork,  wire. 

1  Tin  funnel,  half  pint. 
1  Potato  masher,  wire. 
16  Rolling  pin,  small,  eleven  inches  long/ 

3  Grater,  tin,  medium  size. 
1  Meat  grinder. 

Tin,  Granite  and  Iron  Ware 

t  Granite  garbage  pail,  three  gallons,  with  cover. 

16  Dish  pan,  granite. 

16  Rinsing  pan,  granite. 

1  Colander,  granite. 

1  Coffee  pot,  granite,  three  pint. 

32  Coffee  pot,  granite,  one  pint. 

3  Granite  pail,  two  quarts. 

32  Granite  pan,  one  quart. 

1  Granite  saucepan,  four  quart,  with  cover. 

3  Granite  pitcher,  one  and  one-half  quart. 
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I  Tin  skimmer. 
32  Double  boiler. 

1  Granite  tea  kettle,  six  quart. 

1  Wash  basin,  granite. 
32  Granite  cup,  no  handle. 
16  Pepper  box,  japanned  tin. 
32  Granite  saucepan,  one  pint. 
16  Salt  box,  round,  wood. 

1  Tray,  with  six  japanned  boxes  for  spices. 
16  Japanned  tin  box  for  flour,  half  pint. 

64  Measuring  cup,  half  pint,  divided  into  thirds  and  fourths. 
1  "Hunter"  revolving  flour  sifter. 
1  "Heinz"  fruit  press. 

1  Frying  basket,  to  fit  large  granite  saucepan. 
4  Iron  baking  pan,  6x10x2  1-2  inch. 

16  Special  bread  pan,  made  to  order,  8x2  1-2x2  1-2  inch, 
straight. 

32  Small  tin  pan  for  baking  or  moulding,  with  turned  edge. 
32  Small  steel  frying  pan. 
4  Tin  gem  pan,  eight  hole  each. 

2  Iron  gem  pan,  eleven  hole  each. 
32  Jelly  cake  tin. 

2  Scoop  tin,  small. 

3  Sink  basket,  tin. 
1  Soap  dish,  wire. 
3  Tray,  japanned. 

I  Fry  pan,  "Acme,"  No.  5. 
32  Asbestos  mat,  tin  rimmed,  nine  inches. 

7  Match  safe,  iron. 

Crockery,  Glass  and  Wooden  Ware. 
32  Yellow  bowl,  half  pint. 
32  Yellow  bowl,  one  pint. 

3  Yellow  bowl,  three  quart. 
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2  Yellow  bowl,  four  quart. 

6  Chopping  bowl,  wooden  , round. 

32  Cup,  white. 

32  Saucer,  white. 

1  Lemon  squeezer,  glass. 

.12  Soap  dish,  white. 

32  Plate,  white,  five  inch. 

6  Plate,  white,  six  inch. 

6  Plate,  white,  seven  inch. 

6  Soup  plate,  white  seven  inch. 

6  Butter  dish,  white,  individual. 

6  Tea  cup,  white. 

6  Saucer,  white,  for  tea  cup. 

1  Platter,  white,  ten  inch. 

t  Vegetable  dish,  white,  covered. 

1  Vegetable  dish,  white,  open. 

1  Cream,  pitcher. 

1  Sugar  bowl. 

6  Glass  tumbler. 

6  Salt  cellar,  glass,  open. 

3  Pepper  box,  aluminum. 

1  Set  salad  bowl  and  plate. 

1  Tee  cream  freezer,  eight  quart. 

1  Refrigerator,  enameled. 

16  Scrubbing  brush,  small. 

32  Vegetable  brush. 

Chemical  Apparatus. 

1  Bunsen  burner. 

6  Test  tube. 

1  Two-foot  lengths  rubber  tubing,  5-16  inch  (each  length). 

1  Test  tube  holder. 

1  Test  tube  rack. 

1  Thermometer. 
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[47.]  The  Menomonie  Public  School  System. — Menotno- 
nie,  Wisconsin,  is  selected  as  a  well-developed  system  of 
schools  in  a  small  city  because  it  is  in  the  small  city  that  this 
work  needs  to  be  thoroughly  done,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  small  city  there  is  really  the  best  chance 
to  do  effective  work  in  public  education,  all  the  advantages  be- 
ing centered  there,  provided  the  people  are  awake  to  the  great 
opportunity  given. 

It  is  believed  that  the  most  notable  test  of  manual  training 
and  allied  teaching  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
combined  that  exists  in  the  United  States  has  been  taking  place 
in  Menomonie,  Wisconsin.  The  cause  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
•  movement  in  the  reconstruction  of  public  education  in  that  lit- 
tle city  is  to  be  credited  to  Hon.  James  H.  Stout,  a  wealthy 
lumberman,  who*  is  a  firm  believer  in  reform  in  education,  and 
who  has  been  willing  to  put  into<  the  movement  a  large  amount 
of  his  time,  experience  in  life,  and  also  a  generous  amount  of 
his  own  wealth.  His  motive  originated  with  the  success  of  the 
St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  and  was  strengthened  by 
the  Toledo  Manual  Training  School,  both  of  which  movements 
received  much  attention  from  Mr.  Stout.  In  October,  1890, 
Mr.  Stout  made  a  proposition  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Menomonie  that  he  would  erect  and  equip  a  manual  training 
building,  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  for  a  year,  furnish  the 
necessary  materials  and  supplies,  provided  the  board  would 
guarantee  a  support  of  five  hundred  dollars  toward  the  same. 
This  being  accepted,  he  expended  $2,400,  and  the  school  for 
manual  training  opened  in  a  modest  way,  January,  1891.  Fire 
afterwards  destroyed  all  those  school  buildings,  after  which  the 
city  again  united  with  Mr.  Stout  in  rebuilding  the  plant  on  a 
more  perfect  plan,  expending  jointly  $80,000  for  that  purpose. 
Hence,  to-day  there  is  in  that  school  district  a  complete  insti- 
tution for  such  work,  organized  to  give  instruction  to  both 
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boys  and  girls  frorci  the  kindergarten  grade  to  the  last  year  in 
the  high  school.  The  course  of  study  has  been  entirely  reor- 
ganized and  adapted  to  the  new  movement,  and  experience 
shows  that  the  pupils  do  not  acquire  less  than  they  formerly 
did  in  the  standard  school  branches,  but,  in  addition  to  that, 
their  training  is  also  shown  in  practical  lines.  The  distribution 
of  work  is  as  follows : 


Grades 

6  to  8     High  School. 


Grades 
i  to  5 

Music  .  .    6  per  cent     6  per  cent     2^  per  cent 

Physical  Culture  and 

Recess   13  per  cent    17  per  cent     8%  per  cent 

Manual  Training,  in- 
cluding Sewing  and 

Domestic  Science..  26  per  cent  12  per  cent  20^  per  cent 
Study  and  Recit   55  per  cent    65  per  cent    69  percent 


Total   1 00  per  cent  100  per  cent  100  percent 

[48.]  The  Course  of  Study  in  Force  in  Menomonie. — 
Since  definite  information  is  what  is  wanted  at  this  stage  of 
public  interest,  there  is  given  here  the  course  of  study  in  de- 
tail so  far  as  manual  training  has  been  developed  in  this  city. 
It  is  such  a  clear  statement  and  the  work  that  is  done  is  so 
comprehensible  that  it  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  In  this  school 
every  grade  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  senior  class  in  the 
high  school  is  required  to  give  attention  to  industrial  training 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  each  day.  There  is  noi  optional 
work  at  Menomonie,  nor  any  choice  of  courses,  and  for  these 
reasons  the  entire  course  of  study  for  the  grades  as  adopted 
by  the  school  board  is  reproduced  here,  it  being  known  that 
just  such  information  is  much  desired  by  many  school  districts 
in  Iowa : 
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For  the  Grades. 

The  following  statement  represents  the  work  in  Manual 
Training  in  its  present  stage  of  evolution  in  the  Menornonie 
schools  ( 1904)  : 

Such  modifications  in  the  course  will  be  made  as  further 
experience  may  render  desirable. 

A  course  in  Constructive  Drawing  is  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  tool  work. 

The  work  of  the  Manual  Training  course  is  closely  related 
to  that  of  the  Art  Department  throughout. 

General  Purpose. — To  give  the  pupil  a  broad  experience  in 
using  a  number  of  materials  and  tools  which  not  only  affords  a 
variety  of  mental  activity  and  discipline,  but  which  gives  a 
large  opportunity  for  self-expression  and  progressive  individ- 
ual growth. 

The  underlying  idea  in  the  course  is  to  present  a  certain 
amount  of  prescribed  work,  involving  such  fundamental  and 
related  operations  as  seem  necessary  for  the  best  development. 
Accompanying  the  prescribed  work,  opportunity  and  encour- 
agement are  given  to  each  individual  to  show  his  originality 
and  to  exercise  his  inventive  powers,  either  in  making  a  varia- 
tion of  the  models  or  in  the  form  of  free  work.  This  work  can 
not  be  published,  as  it  is  variable  and  individual. 

Free  work  growing  out  of  the  pupils'  own  needs  or  the 
needs  of  the  school  is  limited  by  the  pupils'  capacity  and  the 
skill  acquired  from  the  regular  exercises.  The  bringing  of 
principles  and  their  application  into'  close  relation  throughout 
the  course  tends  to  vitalize  it  and  aids  the  student  to  make  a 
more  rational  progress  through  an  undertaking  of  and  interest 
in  the  work. 

[49.]  The  Kindergarten  at  Menornonie. — Paper  cutting. 
1.  Cutting  to  lines.  2.  Simple  free  cutting;  (a)  angular  objects,, 
(b)  free  curved  object.  3.  Simple  geometrical  cutting.  4.  Sim- 
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pie  folding  and  cutting,  based  on  8x8  inch  squares,  5.  Sym- 
metrical cutting,  based  on  the  one-half  and  the  one-fourth 
folds  of  the  square  and  oblong. 

Building  Blocks.— Use  Froebel's  larger  gifts  in  simple 
combinations,  to  represent  things  within  the  child's  environ- 
ment. 

Sand  Pile. — The  activities  of  play  life  are  encouraged  here 
as  a  means  of  recreation  and  development. 

Clay. — Mass  work  in  modeling  geometrical  forms  and  then 
applying  these  types  to  fruits,  vegetables,  simple  instruments, 
etc. 

[50.]    The  Primary  School  at  Menomonie. — First  Grade. 

Paper  Cutting. — 1.  Free  cutting,  illustrating  stories,  songs, 
trades  and  games,  2.  Geometrical  cutting  (one-half  inch  mar- 
gin) ;  advanced  work. 

3.  Folding. —  (a)  Geometrical  folding  and  cutting  of  8x8 
inch  squares,  resulting  in  a  construction  whose  sides  have  defi- 
nite dimensions,  which  the  pupils  are  able  to  measure,  (b)  Sim- 
ple folding. 

4.  Symmetrical  cutting.  A  continuation  of  the  kindergar- 
ten work,  but  embracing  a  wider  field. 

Cardboard. — Paper  and  cardboard  work  based  on  geomet- 
rical forms  has  a  special  educational  value  in  its  application  to 
the  concrete  number  work  which  is  carried  on  in  the  primary 
grades.  The  sequence  of  models  is,  therefore,  arranged  with  a 
view  toward  assisting  the  development  of  this  concrete  or  con- 
structive number  work,  as  well  as  embodying  such  forms  of 
training  as  are  obtained  from  this  phase  of  constructive  work. 

Materials  Used. — Two-ply  and  three-ply  paper,  punch,  rul- 
er, having  one  side  graded  to  one-half  inch  and  the  other  side 
graded  to  one-fourth  inch ;  scissors  and  silk  floss.  Models — 
The  ruler,  shipping  ticket,  book  mark,  note  book,  pin  wheel, 
etc. 
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Clay. — Three  proportions  as  mass  work,  making  the  bowl, 
saucer,  jar,  adobe  house,  etc. 

Textiles. — The  making  of  pasteboard  looms  with  warp 
threads  one-half  inch  apart,  used  in  the  construction  of  ham- 
mocks. Material — Coarse  wool  roving,  wicking  or  cotton  cord. 

Second  Grade. 

Paper  Cutting. — i.  Free  cutting  continued  from  first  grade 
and  more  advanced  subjects  taken  from  poses,  stories,  etc. 

2.  Symmetrical  cutting  is  carried  on  up  to  the  one-eighth 
fold  O'f  the  square,  oblong,  triangle,  etc.,  with  the  attention  di- 
rected towards  its  application  to  the  art  work,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  a  phase  of  it. 

Cardboard. — New  tools  and  materials :  Four-ply  paper, 
circle  maker,  paste  applied  with  toothpick,  and  ruler  having 
one  side  graded  to  one-four  inch  and  the  other  to  one-eighth 
inch.  Models :  Blotting  pad,  mat,  picture  easel,  handkerchief, 
pen  wiper,  etc. 

Clay. — i.  Three  proportion  work,  emphasizing  essential 
detail,  (a)  Tile  form  work  through  the  outlining  and  the 
"building  up"  methods,  (b)  Greek  and  Indian  pottery,  with 
their  characteristic  designing,  (c)  Original  designing  of  vase 
forms. 

Textiles. — The  weaving  of  a  rug,  dish  cloth,  bag  or  cur- 
tain, upon  a  paper  box  loom,  which  has  been  made  previously 
by  the  pupil. 

Designing  in  border  patterns. 

Raphia. — Simple  work  in  wrapping,  making  a  napkin  ring, 
wrall  pocket  or  broom  holder. 

Third  Grade. 

Cardboard. — New  tools  and  materials:  Ruler  graded  to 
one-sixteenth  inch,  a  six-inch  45-degree  triangle,  compass, 
skew  knife,  deck  board  and  five^ply  and  six-ply  paper.  Models  : 
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Cubical  money  box,  pencil  holder,  post  card  box,  button  basket, 
etc. 

Clay. — i.  High  relief  panel  work,  using  geometrical  and 
conventional  flower  designs.  2.  Simple  statuary  work,  such  as 
animals  at  rest  or  in  action,  etc.  3.  Study  of  modern  pottery: 
(a)  Potter's  wheel,  (b)  Preserving  and  hardening  of  clay  in 
kiln,  (c)  Decoration  by  means  of  pigments,  (d)  Glazing. 

Textiles. — A  study  of  the  development  of  weaving  up  to 
the  wooden  hand  loom,  shuttle  and  heddle  stage.  Pupils  will 
use  these  inventions  in  the  making  of  a  woolen  rug,  mat,  or 
silkoline  handbag.  The  work  is  correlated  with  that  of  the 
Art  Department  through  a  study  of  simple  centerpiece  design- 
ing, in  connection  with  the  water-color  work.  Pupils  will  use 
more  simple  designs  in  their  weaving. 

Raphia. — Braided  in  three  strands,  resulting  in  a  workbox, 
doll  hat  or  card  receiver. 

Fourth  Grade. 

Cardboard. — The  making  of  useful  models,  embracing 
some  of  the  more  difficult  geometrical  forms. 

New  Tools. — A  six-inch  30-60  degree  triangle,  a  two-foot 
ruler,  and  heavy  jute  and  pulp  boards. 

Models. — Cylindrical  pencil  box,  equilateral  triangular 
fancy  box,  paper  holder,  waste  basket  (based  on  the  quadran- 
gular prism),  etc. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  such  work  in 
book  repairing  as  is  adapted  to  pupils'  capacity  and  training, 
such  as  replacing  loose  leaves,  repairing  torn  leaves  and  frayed 
corners,  gluing  supers,  and  sewing  and  gluing  loose  sections, 
etc. 

Clay. — Continuation  of  Third  Grade  work:  (a)  Repre- 
sentative groups,  such  as  Birds'  Nest  and  Family,  Plate  of 
Fruit,  Feudal  Castle,  King  Arthur's  Tournament,  etc.  (b) 
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Simple  molding  and  casting  in  plaster  paris,  using  gelatine  and 
sand  molds. 

Textiles. — i.  A  study  of  modern  machine  weaving.  2.  A 
weaver's  loom,  made  by  the  high  school  joiners'  class,  may  be 
used  by  a  special  group  in  the  making  of  a  "union  rug." 

Raphia. — i.  A  strap-stitch  raphia  basket.  2.  Original  raphia 
basket,  decorated  in  a  simple  color  design,  using  the  button- 
hole stitch. 

(Note. — The  amount  of  work  required  in  basketry  is  not 
great  because  of  its  limited  educational  value.  Variety  of  train- 
ing instead  of  technical  skill  in  a  narrow  field  is  the  work  of 
the  public  school.) 

Woodwork. — Purposes :  To  give  such  fundamental  exer- 
cises in  the  use  of  the  knife  and  simple  bench  tools  as  are  need- 
ed in  bringing  out  and  applying  the  basic  principles  of  sloyd 
work.  The  woodwork  of  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  grade  and 
through  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade,  is  centered  in  its  de- 
velopment about  the  simplest  of  tools — the  knife.  All  other 
tools  are  a  modification  of  the  knife  or  wedge,  and  so,  in  this 
elementary  work,  these  tools  come  in  as  conveniences,  by  which 
the  mastered  knife  exercises  may  be  more  speedily  accom- 
plished as  they  reappear  in  the  course. 

Materials. — One-eighth,  three-sixteenths  and  one-fourth 
inch  strips  of  pine  or  basswood. 

Tools  Used. — Pencil,  sloyd  knife,  try  square,  back  saw, 
coping  saw,  hammer,  nails,  a  special  smoothing  plane,  bench 
hook  and  file. 

Models.— 1.  Name  plate,  involving  knife  exercises,  No.  1, 
straight-edge  cut;  No.  2,  cross  cut.  2.  Plant  stick,  involving 
knife  exercises,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  oblique  cut.  3.  Ruler,  4a. 
Warp  stretcher.  4b.  Weaving  needle.  5.  Shipping  tag.  6.  Match 
scratch.  7.  Pencil  sharpener.  8.  Paper  knife.  9.  Fish  line  wind- 
er. 10.  Paper  file.  11.  Blotting  pad. 
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(Note. — Space  does  not  permit  stating  the  different  knife 
exercises  involved  in  the  balance  of  the  course.  When  two>  mod- 
els are  marked  a,  b,  under  the  same  number,  only  one  is  re- 
quired.) 

Later  on  pupils  make  simple  constructions  derived  from 
their  play  life  in  its  imitation  of  adult  activity.  Some  of  these 
are  wagons,  furniture,  wheel  barrow,  bank,  bird  house,  etc. 

[51.]  The  Grammar  Grades  at  Menomonie. — Fifth  Grade. 

Woodwork. — Continuation  of  the  Fourth  Grade  course, 
with  the  attention  directed  toward  problems  which  require  a 
consideration  of  the  third  dimension.  This  calls  for  greater 
manual  dexterity  in  the  handling  of  one-fourth,  three-eighths 
and  one-half  inch  lumber. 

Models. — 12.  Key  rack.  13.  Tooth  brush  holder.  14. 
Bracket  shelf.  15a,  Match  box.  15b.  Postal  card  box.  16a.  Oc- 
tagonal picture  frame.  16b.  Photo  holder.  17.  Letter  rack.  18. 
Bow  (ash  wood).  19.  Arrow.  20.  Tip  cat  and  bat.  21.  Easel. 

As  an  application  of  the  previous  work  the  problems  of 
kites  are  taken  up.  Ten  different  kinds  are  made  through  indi- 
vidual work.  These  problems  bring  out  the  squaring  of  the 
sticks  in  three  dimensions,  half  and  half  knife  joints,  and  con- 
structive thinking,  which  considers  strength,  balance,  lack  of 
weight  and  aero-planes. 

Bent  Iron. — The  use  of  this  material  gives  opportunity  for 
a  limited  number  of  valuable  experiences  in  art  and  construct- 
ive work,  which  are  not  brought  out  in  any  of  the  other  ma- 
terials. 

Eight  fundamental  elements  and  their  simple  combinations 
are  used  as  a  basis  in  executing  the  following  models:  1.  Pen 
rack.  2.  Tea  mat.  3.  Easel.  4.  Bridge.  5.  Candlestick.  6.  Pic- 
ture frame.  7.  Glass  holder.  8.  Wall  pocket.  9.  Lamp  shade'.  10. 
Hall  lamp. 

Bent  iron  can  be  handled  easily  in  an  ordinary  schoolroom, 
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inasmuch  as  it  is  tidy  work  and  as  the  equipment  requires  little 
space  for  storing  when  not  in  use. 

Sixth  Grade. 

Models.- — I.  Sawing  exercise,  involving  squaring  with  try- 
square  and  pencil,  cross-cut  sawing,  gauging  with  marking 
gauge,  rip-saw  cut,  and  diagonal  miter  saw  cut.  Resultant  hex- 
agon to  be  used  as  center  part  of  ring  toss. 

2.  Ring  Toss. — New  Exercises :  Planing  an  edge,  boring 
of  holes,  and  pivot  fitting. 

3.  Bread  Board. — New  Exercises:  The  seven  primary 
steps  for  "squaring  up"  a  board ;  chip  carving  of  center  design. 

(Note. — Space  does  not  permit  stating  the  different  exer- 
cises involved  in  the  balance  of  the  sixth  grade  work. ) 

4.  a.  Scouring  board.  4b.  Whisk  broom  holder.  5.  Coat 
hanger.  6.  Shelf  (original).  7.  Blotting  pad.  8.  Teapot  stand. 

Seventh  Grade. 

Woodwork. — In  this  grade  there  is  made  more  thorough 
study  and  application  of  the  principles  gained  in  the  preceding 
work. 

Models. — 1.  Sand  paper  block.  2.  Book  rack.  3.  Foot  stool. 
4a.  Snow  shovel.  4b.  Sled.  4c.  Ski.  5.  Bootjack.  6.  Blacking 
box.  7.  Axe  handle.  8.  Medicine  cabinet  (free  work)  ;  this 
project  must  not  involve  new  exercises. 

(Note. — Projects  4a,  4b  and  4c  depend  upon  the  environ- 
ment of  the  school.  Each  of  the  three  projects  will  be  assigned 
according  to  the  ability  and  needs  of  the  individual.) 

Before  beginning  actual  work  on  a  model  a  working  draw- 
ing is  made,  and  the  different  parts  are  laid  out  with  a  view 
to  economy  of  material  and  labor. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  proper  care  of  tools  in  re- 
gard to  fine  adjustments  and  keeping  a  "working  edge." 
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Eighth  Grade. 

Woodwork. — The!  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  a  cul- 
mination of  the  aims  stated  in  the  Seventh  Grade,  with  the 
added  idea  of  bringing  in  tools,  such  as  gouges,  beveled  gaug- 
es, scrapers,  etc,  which  call  for  finer  control  of  the  hand. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  potentiality  gained 
through  the  previous  discipline  is  given  freedom,  in  the  form  of 
original  work.  This  causes  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  advanced  technics  and  an  awakening  interest  in  processes, 
the  mastery  of  which  are  essential  to  further  advancement  in 
the  field  of  construction. 

•  Models. — i a,  Pen  tray  (pine  wood),  ib.  Pen,  tray  (glued 
up  in  strips).  2.  Ink  stand.  3.  Knife  and  fork  box  (concealed 
mortise  and  tenon  joint).  4a.  Clothes  rack  (dowel  joint).  4b. 
Whisk  broom  holder.  5.  Towel  roller  (dovetail  joint).  6.  Pic- 
ture frame  (butt  mitre  joint).  7.  Free  work. 

A  variety  of  original  projects  involving  the  application  of 
previous  principles  constructed  by  individuals,  groups,  or  class, 
such  as  :  Step  ladder,  plate  rack,  tool  rack,  tabourets,  tables, 
umbrella  stand,  collar  and  cuff  box,  working  benches,  cloth 
loom,  book  case,  chairs,  etc. 

[52.]  The  High  School  at  Menomonie. — In  the  high 
school  department  the  courses  are  similar  to  those  already  ex- 
plained for  other  high  schools  so  far  as  I  could  determine,  the 
spirit  of  the  work  being  different  in  some  respects  because  the 
course  taken  was  universal. 

First  Year. — Woodwork,  joinery,  pattern  making  and 
wood  turning. 

Second  Year. — Shop  work  in  molding  and  foundry  prac- 
tice. 

Third  Year. — Forging ;  shop  work. 

Fourth  Year. — Machine  shop  practice,  chipping,  filing  and 
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fitting,  with  practice  in  using  various  machine  tools  in  typical 
processes. 

[53.]  Expenditures  in  the  System. — It  is  to  be  stated  that 
the  equipment  is  specially  excellent  and  modern  in  every  par- 
ticular. Nothing  has  been  spared  that  was  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  the  full  education  of  a  child,  and  both  boys  and  girls 
have  here  great  opportunities  to  test  the  value  of  the  training 
being  given.  One  of  the  greater  problems  to  be  recognized  is 
that  such  work  will  involve  a  larger  expenditure  for  perma- 
nent equipment  than  the  customary  school,  and  that  this  ques- 
tion must  be  faced  also,  as  no  creditable  work  will  be  possible 
until  this  is  recognized.  It  is  true  that  the  beginnings  are  able 
to  be  quite  inexpensive ;  it  is  also  true  that  domestic  science'  for 
the  girls  is  able  to  be  less  expensive  than  the  shop  work  for 
boys.  Conditions  at  Menomonie  prove  that  it  pays  to  be  con- 
servative and  not  over  equip,  and  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
a  worthy  or  up-to-date  system  without  a  good  deal  of  expendi- 
ture for  tools,  machines  and  other  equipment. 

[54.]  The  Stout  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Manual 
Training  and  Domestic  Science. — In  addition  to  the  regular 
schools,  Mr.  Stout  has  opened  here  special  courses  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  both  manual  training  and  domestic  sci- 
ence. The  faculty  in  this  work  is  the  regular  directors  of  the 
various  departments.  These  schools  were  opened  September, 
1903.  Admission  to  the  manual  training  courses  required  such 
a  preparation  as  that  given  by  graduating  from  a  manual  train- 
ing high  school,  or  else  a  longer  time  o>f  attendance.  The  plan 
at  present  is  to  give  a  year  of  practice  in  teaching  in  the  differ- 
ent lines  and  also  of  study  beyond  the  high  school  course.  For 
persons  not  specially  educated,  the  time  of  study  and  of  train- 
ing is  not  yet  determined,  but  cannot  be  less  than  twoi  years. 
This  is  the  only  place  where  I  saw  definite  plans  in  force  and 
definite  courses  established  for  the  training  of  special  teachers 
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in  these  lines,  though  such  courses  exist  in  eastern  schools,  like 
Pratt  Institute,  Drexel  Institute,  etc. 

[55-]  The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota.— The  aim  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  as  stated  by 
the  principal,  George  Weitbrecht,  is  as  follows  :  "To  give  its 
students  the  usual  academic  studies  found  in  first-class  high 
schools,  and  add  to  this  academic  work  the  hand  work  given 
in  first-class  manual  training  high  schools."  This  aim  is  well 
carried  out  in  particular  lines,  there  being  no  sewing  or  do^ 
mestic  science  as  yet  taught  in  this  school.  The  academic  woik 
consists  of  the  following  branches,  distributed  by  half  years  as 
to  points:  Algebra  (3),  Geometry  (3),  Trigonometry  (1), 
History(5),  English (5),  Rhetoric (2),  Literature(2),  Latin, 
French  and  German  (6),  Physics  (2),  Chemistry  (2),  mak- 
ing a  total  of  31  points.  The  shop  work  for  boys  is  as  follows : 

Joinery  (1),  Wood  Turning  (1),  Cabinet  Making  (1), 
Pattern  Making  (1),  Forge  Work  (1),  Chipping  and  Filing 
(1),  Machine  Shop  (2),  making  a  total  of  13  points. 

In  art  lines  there  are  the  following :  Mechanical  Drawing 
(8),  Free  Hand  Drawing  (4),  Clay  Modeling  (1),  making  a 
total  of  13  points. 

The  girls  take,  instead  of  shop  work,  the  following:  Two 
semesters  additional  in  modeling,  four  additional  in  free-hand 
drawing,  and  two  in  wood  carving. 

Students  who  go  to  college  are  obliged  to  take  eight  points 
in  foreign  languages. 

This  is  not  a  sketch  of  a  scheme  to<  be  worked  out,  but  is 
really  what  is  now  being  done.  It  may  be  asked  how  can  a 
pupil  do  all  this  work?  The  answer  is  that  the  average  boy 
and  girl  can  make  only  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  effort 
in  any  one  day,  but  in  addition  he  has  still  a  reserve  of  energy 
left  that  is  largely  muscular.  This  desire  and  necessity  for 
muscular  effort  is  expended  in  part  in  shop  work  and  drawing. 
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At  the  founding  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  it  was 
assumed  that  manual  effort  took  the  place  of  intellectual  effort ; 
that  there  was  just  as  much  intellectual  discipline  derived  from 
sawing  a  board  straight  or  making  a  dove- tailed  joint  as  there 
was  in  translating  a  passage  of  Cicero  or  solving  a  problem  in 
geometry.  At  present  such  an  idea  is  rejected  by  the1  manage- 
ment. It  is  now  believed  that  mathematics,  language,  science, 
etc.,  have  each  a  special  service  that  they  perform,  for  the  mind 
that  masters  them.  Each  does  something  that  the  others  can- 
not do1.  It  is  equally  true  that  shop  work,  drawing,  modeling, 
and  all  other  crafts  and  arts,  involving  hand  and  miind  jointly, 
make  contributions  to'  the  development  of  the  child  that  noth- 
ing else  can  furnish.  The  whole  capacity  of  the  child  should 
be  developed,  all  the  senses  should  be  trained,  not  omitting  the' 
touch  and  the  muscles — too  generally  neglected.  Hence,  the  the- 
ory of  the  school  is  worked  out  by  the  course  of  study,  which 
gives  the  following  ratio: 

Academic  work,  two-thirds ;  mechanical  work,  one-third. 

Academic  work  is  given  the  f ollowing  program :  Language, 
40  minutes  per  day ;  History,  Rhetoric  or  Literature,  40  min- 
utes per  day ;  Mathematics  or  Science,  40  minutes  per  day,  and 
English,  40  minutes  per  day. 

Hand  work  is  given  the  following :  Shop  Work,  40  minutes 
per  day;  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Free-Hand  Drawing  or 
Modeling,  40  minutes  per  day.  During  the  four  years'  course 
the!  following  represents  the  time  spent  in  the  hand  side  of  the 
course :  Shop  Work,  454  hours ;  Mechanical  Drawing,  273 
hours;  Free-Hand  Drawing,  182  hours;  Modeling,  63  hours; 
total,  972  hours.  This,  reduced  to  days,  is  97.2,  provided  there 
were  no  losses  from  organization,  examination  and  holidays. 
Since  these  take  about  10  per  cent,  the!  actual  time  given  to 
hand  work  does  not  exceed  37  days  of  ten  hours  each.  During 
this  time  the  student  learns  to  use  the  various  tools  of  the 
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woodworker,  the!  blacksmith  and  the  machinist;  he  becomes 
familiar  with  his  pencil;  he  acquires  skill  as  a  draughtsman; 
he  develops  the  sense  of  touch  and  accuracy  in  measurement, 
and  he  acquires  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions of  materials. 

This  school  is  noted  in  working  out  real  problems,  whether 
in  the  shop,  the  laboratory  or  the  classroom,  the  thought  being 
that  there  is  an  application  that  is  useful  in  everything  that  is 
learned.  Hence,  tables,  chairs,  bookcases  and  other  useful  arti- 
cles of  furniture,  actual  tools  for  work,  etc.,  are  constantly  the 
product.  The  art  side  of  this  school  in  drawing,  clay  modeling, 
plaster  casting,  wood  carving,  decoration  of  all  kinds,  is  car- 
ried much  farther  than  found  elsewhere,  as  this  is  the  outlet 
for  the  girls  rather  than  dressmaking  and  cooking. 

[  56.]  The  Minneapolis  Public  Schools. — For  a  number  of 
years  attention  has  been  given  to  certain  features  of  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  in  this  city.  A  supervisor  is  em- 
ployed, each  high  school  has  equipment  for  drawing  and  for 
wood  work,  and  each  center  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades  has 
a  wood  work  shop  for  boys  and  a  cooking  school  for  girls. 
These  centers  are  numerous  enough  to  provide  for  all  the  pupils 
of  these  grades  that  elect  the  work,  and  good  instruction  is 
given  in  the  limited  phases  of  the  work  selected.  The  work  has 
proven  popular  and  acceptable  to  the  peoiple  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  expect  enlargement  and  expansion,  The  only  diffi- 
culty imposed  upon  the  instruction  is  that  the  entire  subject 
has  been  an  after-thought  so  far  as  rooms  assigned  toi  the  work 
are  concerned,  it  now  being  compelled  to  be  located  in  base- 
ments, where  the  light  is  not  good  enough  or  where  the  work 
required  is  done  under  unfavorable  circumstances.  These  condi- 
tions are  complimentary  to  the  work  as  done,  because  noi  other 
line  of  teaching  or  study  could  have  such  patronage  or1  success 
if  it  was  assigned  to  such  quarters  and  was  surrounded  by  such 
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unfavorable  conditions.  There  are  no  teachers  more  zealous 
or  more  enterprising  than  are  these,  and  the  pupils  are  crowd- 
ing their  rooms  and  remain  even  over  hours  in  order  to  get  the 
work  accomplished.  If  this  is  possible  under  adverse  conditions, 
what  might  not  be  done  under  the  best  circumstances?  One 
feature  of  the  work  here  deserves  special  mention.  It  is  not 
great  variety  of  exercises  that  is  sought,  but  more  time  to  a 
few  things  exceedingly  well  done  that  is  emphasized.  There 
is  no  special  manual  training  high  school  in  this  city,  but  every 
high  school  maintains  a  special  course  in  which  some  lines 
of  teaching  particularly  intended  for  boys  is  granted.  Girls 
can  elect  the  work  given  if  they  so  desire,  but  naturally  it  is 
not  planned  for  them.  There  is  no  domestic  science  teaching 
for  girls  in  the  high  school,  more  because  of  lack  of  rooms  and 
equipment  than  for  lack  of  interest  in  the  continuation  of  the 
same  in  more  advanced  lines.  The  investment  required  to 
equip  for  the  work  is  much  less  here  than  in  most  other  cities, 
because  there  is  no  attempt  yet  to  deevlop  a  full  course  in  all 
respects.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  Minneapolis  will 
grant  everything  necessary.  ' 

[57.]  Recommendations  of  the  President. — As  regards 
the  conclusions  that  are  the  result  of  this  study  of  manual 
training,  domestic  art,  economy  and  science,  as  related  to  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools,  relying  upon  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  many' of  the  most  talented  and  energetic  workers 
in  these  practical  fields  of  teaching,  as  well  as  upon  personal 
observation  and  judgment,  the  following  recommendations  are 
made  as  the  basis  of  organizing  the  work  at  the  Normal  School 
for  the  educating  and  training  of  teachers  for  these  special 
fields  of  labor : 

1.  The  manual  training  work  organized  and  developed  at 
the  Normal  School  should  be  specially  adapted  to  the  particular 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  such  as  will  naturally 
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appeal  to  them  as  particularly  helpful  and  practical  in  educa- 
tion. 

2.  The  equipment  to  be  secured  should  be  as  moderate  as 
possible  in  order  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  such  instruction 
in  the  schools  of  the  state,  although  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
enable  creditable  work  to>  be  a  possibility. 

3.  Utility  and  application  to  the  arts  of  life  should  have 
due  prominence,  but  the  artistic  and  the  decorative  should  not 
be  discouraged  if  they  accompany  the  useful.  It  should  be  re- 
garded as  important  to  do  a  task  well  as  it  is  to  endeavor  to 
do  it  at  all. 

4.  The  object  should  be  first  to  introduce  suitable  work  in 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  for  the  pupils  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, primary  and  grammar  schools,  where  a  limited 
amount  of  work  would  be  required  each  week  of  such  pupils. 

5.  Classes  should  also  be  organized  for  teachers  in  which 
classes,  fundamental  courses  for  beginning  work  in  schools 
should  have  special  attention,  These  teachers,  when  properly 
qualified,  are  to  be  used  to  instruct  and  assist  in  instructing 
training  school  and  other  classes  as  may  be  justified  by  expe- 
rience and  development. 

6.  The  limitations  placed  upon  the  work  for  the  first  year 
ought  to  be  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Wood  work  and  mechanical  drawing  for  the  men. 

(2)  Sewing  and  cooking  for  the  women. 

In  both  of  these  lines  satisfactory  results  will  be  attained 
if  a  reasonable  start  is  made  the  first  year,  it  being  recognized 
that  time  is  an  important  factor  in  the  proper  establishment  of 
such  a  department. 

7.  As  a  consequence  of  this  fact  it  is  probable  that  the 
taking  of  such  instruction  should  be  optional  for  a  time  until 
the  province  of  the  new  department  is  defined  by  patronage 
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obtained  and  experience  indicates  a  more  definite  and  sensible 
methods  of  management. 

8.  To  conduct 'this  work  and  properly  organize  it  there 
should  be  employed  a  man  as  director  who  is  qualified  specially 
well  to  instruct  in  mechanical  drawing  and  wood  work,  and 
who  gives  promise  to  have  the  experience  and  the  executive 
ability  to  develop  and  manage  the  department  afterward,  and 
also'  a  woman  who  is  capable  to  teach  courses  in  sewing  and 
cooking  systematically  and  thoroughly  from  the  same  stand- 
point. 

9.  The  arrangement  of  the  details  of  the  courses  of  study 
should  not  be  determined  until  the  directors  of  these  depart- 
ments have  been  selected,  they  know  the  field  and  can  deter- 
mine the  best  plans  to  adopt.  This  will  make  the  work  tenta- 
tive, but  it  will  insure  the  avoidance  of  expense  in  unnecessary 
equipment  and  the  errors  that  are  very  common  in  establishing 
new  lines  of  work.  In  many  places  visited  there  is  over  equip  - 
ment, useless  expenditure,  and  foolish  attempts  that  discredit 
the  whole  work. 

10.  Competency  of  teachers,  good  educational  qualifica- 
tions, special  training  for  their  particular  fields,  experience  in 
conducting  work,  notably  equable  in  temperament,  and  good  in 
executive  management,  seem  to  be  more  essential  here  than  in 
other  more  customary  departments  now  well  developd.  There 
is  much  slip-shod  work  being  done  in  manual  training  classes, 
work  that  in  character  and  kind  would  be  prohibited  and  re- 
pudiated if  done  in  other  departments.  On  account  of  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  very  inferior  work  is 
permitted  and  poor  progress  is  the  result.  The  manual  train- 
ing teacher  can  easily  be  a  fraud  and  not  be  detected. 

1 1 .  The  difficulties  that  exist  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
good  mechanic  and  the  good  teacher  is  a  specially  rare  combi- 
nation.  In  some  schools  I  found  good  mechanics,  workmen 
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competent,  but  who  were  extremely  indifferent  and  careless 
teachers,  and  in  others  I  found  quite  good  teaching  ability 
where  the  mechanical  gifts  and  instinct  seemed  entirely  lack- 
ing. It  is  generally  conceded  that  both  of  these  characteristics 
are  essential  to  the  best  results  in  manual  training. 

12.  Some  principals  stated  that  they  got  the  mechanic 
first  and  trusted  to  luck  as  to  the  teacher,  while  others  said  they 
felt  that  executive  ability  and  managing  power  in  the  teacher 
were  preferred  to  extreme  accuracy  and  success  as  a  mechanic. 
As  an  example,  a  prominent  school  has  in  its  corps  of  workers 
the  best  mechanics  I  visited ;  they  were  wonderfully  skillful  in 
every  line,  and  the  work  of  their  laboratories  and  shops  showed 
it  everywhere,  the  students  proving  that  they  were  under,  mas- 
ters of  the  particular  lines  undertaken,  but  they  were  very  or- 
dinary teachers  in  the  technical  sense,  as  the  entire  school  gave 
evidence  of  that  deficiency  in  system  and  management.  How- 
ever, the  princinal  stated  that  in  his  work  the  great  mechanic 
was  the  first  consideration  and  the  other  elements  were  second- 
ary, and  that  he  went  where  he  could  get  such  qualifications 
even  if  that  was  condemned.  He  believed  in  teachers  that  could 
do  something  and  that  we're  able  by  example  to  show  boys  and 
girls  how  to  do>  something.  As  another  example,  another  sys- 
tem of  schools  were  in  the  hands  of  special  teachers  ;  their  work 
was  fine  for  system  and  management ;  every  detail  was  worked 
out;  every  lesson  was  planned ;  every  model  was  in  place;  every 
tool  was  in  its  drawer ;  every  ■  room  was  in  order ;  every  shop 
was  neat  and  clean ;  every  class  was  well  managed ;  but  the 
teachers  were  not  the  mechanics  that  the  others  were,  and  the 
technical  work  was  not  so  apparent,  nothing  so  marked  in  char  - 
acter and  utility  was  being  done  and  not  so  much  work  was 
planned  or  attempted. 

13.  The  equipment  for  sewing  will  be  tables,  chairs  and 
cases  on  the  wall,  which  will  cost  very  little.  The  equipment 
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for  cooking  will  be  gas  fixtures  for  certain  kinds  of  lessons,  a 
range,  utensils  and  suitable  dishes.  The  equipment  for  drawing 
is  suitable  drawing  tables  with  drawing  boards,  lockers  for  un- 
finished work,  and  apparatus.  The  equipment  for  wood  work 
is  benches  of  suitable  form  and  a  simple  set  of  tools  for  each 
bench,  plane-bits  enough  being  proivded  to  accommodate  each 
boy.  It  is  probable  that  before  long  there  should  be  a  double 
equipment,  one  for  the  children  and  one  for  the  adults.  Such 
an  arrangement  can  easily  be  made  in  temporary  rooms,  but  a 
single  equipment  will  be  probably  sufficient  in  the  beginning. 

14.  In  the  near  future  there  must  be  constructed  a  well- 
planned  building  for  this  particular  purpose.  Temporary  ac- 
commodations will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  creditable  beginning,  but  there  must  be  plans  made  to  give 
these  departments  separate  rooms  and  sriops,  where  the  work 
can  be  done  and  not  interfere  with  the  management  and  di- 
rection of  the  rest  of  the  school.  The  shops,  laboratories,  class- 
rooms and  needs  of  these  kinds  of  work  are  much  different 
than  the  rest  o<f  the  school  needs.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
large  demands  that  such  work  will  develop  as  regards  informa- 
tion, teachers  and  means,  and  the  Normal  School  must  enter 
the  field  to  be  capable  of  meeting  the  demands. 

INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  INSTRUCTION 
IN  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  A  SUITABLE  BUILD- 
ING FOR  A  GYMNASIUM. 

[58.]  The  Cause  of  Investigation. — For  a  number  of 
years  it  has  been  evident  to  the  Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  that  decisive  steps  should 
be  taken  to  develop  a  system  of  education  and  training  that 
would  be  of  lasting  personal  benefit  to  the  students  enrolled  as 
individuals  and  as  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  them 
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to  introduce  rational  and  systematic  instruction  into  the  public 
schools  when  they  became  identified  with  the  public  service. 
In  the  year  1886-87  some  work  in  Physical  Culture  had  been 
attempted  by  the  organization  of  classes  under  the  direction  of 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  Miss  Delia  Knight.  This  beginning 
was  acceptable  to  the  students  and  work  was  regularly  sched- 
uled afterward,  such  instruction  being  given  by  other  teachers, 
among  whom  were  Miss  Emma  Ridley,  Miss  Margaret  Baker, 
Miss  Laura  Falkler  and  Miss  Stella  Satterthwait.  The  year 
1 901  it  was  further  determined  to  plan  for  more  definite  and 
more  serious  work  than  had  thus  far  been  regarded  as  essen- 
tial, and  undertake  to>  do  more  in  developing  the  physique,  in 
improving  the  physical  condition,  and  in  determining  the 
health  of  the  students  than  had  been  thus  far  planned.  To  this 
end,  G.  B.  Affleck,  a  trained  physical  director,  a  graduate  of 
Manitoba  University  and  of  the  Y.  M.  C  .A.  Training  School 
at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  was  selected  to  organize  and  in- 
augurate a  complete  system,  beginning  at  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term,  in  1901.  At  that  time  the  chief  hindrances  were  the 
crowded  curriculum,  an  established  military  department  and  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the  importance  of  such  in- 
struction, as  well  as  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  that 
should  be  granted.  As  it  happened,  the  new  physical  director 
was  prudent,  earnest  and  reasonable,  and  gradually  brought 
about  a  spirit  of  interest  and  secured  such  results  that  it  was 
further  decided  that  the  basements  in  use  were  not  suitable  for 
the  requirements,  and  that  a  well-planned  and  thoroughly 
equipped  building  should  be  erected  as  soon  as  the  state  should 
authorize  the  necessary  expenditure.  It  was  also  decided  to  so 
locate  this  building  as  to  have  suitable  playgrounds  for  both 
men  and  women,  and  that  a  corps  of  instructors  should  be  pro  - 
vided to  make  the  work  done  thorough,  substantial  and  effi- 
cient. From  this  experience,  and  for  these  reasons,  President 
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H.  H.  Seerley  was  directed  to  make  an  investigation,  endeavor- 
ing to  learn  as  much  as  possible  regarding  the  conduct  of  phys 
ical  training  in  educational  institutions,  the  systems  of  instruc- 
tion adopted,  the  organization  of  the  staff  of  instructors,  as  well 
as  the  opinions  of  the  more  prominent  physical  directors  re- 
garding the  plan  of  a  model  gymnasium,  the  space  that  should 
be  allotted,  the  special  features  that  should  be  introduced,  and 
such  other  information  as  was  necessary  to  a  more  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  problems  involved.  This  investigation 
was  undertaken  in  October,  1902,  and  the  main  features  of  the 
report  afterwards  filed  are  here  published. 

[59.]  Institutions  Visited. — Wisconsin  State  University. 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio  State  University,  Amherst  College,  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  Harvard  University,  RadclifTe  College,  Wei- 
lesley  College,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  Bridge- 
water  (Massachusetts)  Normal  School,  Rhode  Island  State 
Normal  School,  Brown  University,  Columbia  University. 
Teachers'  College,  Yale  University,  Smith  College,  Westfield 
(Massachusetts)  State  Normal  School,  Trinity  College,  Al- 
bany State  Normal  College,  Vassar  College,  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  Michigan  University,  Cornell  University, 
Cortland  (New  York)  State  Normal  School,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training  School  (Springfield,  Massachusetts).  In  addition,  a 
visit  was  made  to  the  Public  Bath  House,  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  the  Y.  M.  C,  A.  buildings  in  Boston,  New 
Haven  and  New  York  City,  where  superior  gymnasiums  are 
maintained,  extraordinary  equipment  exists  and  leading  physi- 
cal directors  are  employed.  Photographs  were  secured  of  build- 
ings, exercise  floors,  equipments,  while  descriptions  of  all  mat- 
ters, including  the  course  of  instruction  in  force  and  plans  and 
specifications  deemed  essential  were  collected. 

[60.]  Physical  Directors  and  Others  Who  Contributed 
Much  to  the  Information  Obtained. — This  information  couid 
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not  have  been  collected  without  the  cheerful  and  candid  co>-op- 
eration  of  the  physical  directors  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
institutions  already  mentioned.  They  were  a  class  of  men  and 
women  who  were  not  only  able,  but  willing  to  contribute  of 
their  experience,  scholarship  and  judgment  to  the  benefit  of  a 
new  work,  and  while  they  differed  much  as  to  aims,  objects, 
theories  and  plans,  they  were  individually  endeavoring  to  solve 
the  problems  found  in  their  institutions  and  were  more  unprej- 
udiced and  encouraged  than  could  naturally  be  expected  where 
so  many  vested  interests  were  involved,  and  leadership  was 
anxiously  sought  by  each  of  the  great  institutions  where  di- 
rectors were  in  service.  The  report  that  is  here  given  does  not 
represent  anyone's  individual  view  or  theory  of  work;  it  is 
rather  a  summary  of  the  more  important  suggestions  obtained 
fi  om  all  sources,  as  a  consolidation  of  information  is  thus  re- 
garded as  more  helpful  to  all  who  may  be  concerned  in  study- 
ing these  conclusions. 

[6 1.]  The  Spirit  of  Physical  Training. — There  is  a  not- 
able spirit  among  the  workers  conducting  physical  training, 
and  this  spirit  is  also  manifest  among  the  students,  co-opera- 
tion being  granted  to  a  degree  that  is  rare  and  commendable. 
The  buildings  allotted  to  physical  training  being  erected  for  the 
improvement  of  strength,  health  and  development,  are  among 
the  most  notable  found  at  the  majority  of  the  institutions,  be- 
ing modern,  well  equipped  and  attractive  in  all  respects.  As 
a  rule,  they  are  directed  by  men  and  women  of  expert  ability,, 
medical  education,  specialists  in  training,  and  remarkable  in 
purpose  and  in  willingness  to'  work  diligently  and  individually. 
The  attempt  is  uniformly  made  to  do  corrective  work  for  in- 
dividual students,  so  that  there  is  a  bond  of  affectionate  feel- 
ing existing  that  gives  the  director  a  leadership  that  is  unfor- 
tunately not  uniformly  conceded  to  others  in  a  faculty.  This 
spirit  shows  itself  in  the  class  instruction,  in  the  sports  and 
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games,  and  also  in  daily  association  of  teachers  and  students, 
manifesting  the  kind  of  benefits  that  are  largely  instrumental 
in  the  training  and  preparing  of  men  and  women  for  effective 
living. 

[62.]  Athletics  and  Physical  Training. — From  the  news- 
papers a  careless  observer  mi^ht  be  led  to  believe  that  the  only 
purpose  of  a  gymnasium  and  the  only  work  assigned  a  physical 
director  is  the  development  and  training  of  athletes.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  periodical  gives  more  or  less 
attention  to  the  athletic  events  and  transactions  of  these  higher 
schools,  because  of  the  popular  interest  in  the  heroes  of  these 
games  and  of  the  contests  that  have  of  recent  years  obtained 
over  football  and  track  records.  It  is  to  be  recognized  that  the 
game  and  athletic  side  of  physical  training  is  esteemed  and  sup- 
ported by  all  these  prominent  institutions  of  learning,  whether 
the  students  are  men  or  women,  the  public  side  being  given 
to  the  men.  Athletics  are  valued  and  approved  because  they 
have  a  genuine  place  in  a  complete  education,  and  because 
they  give  a  chance  for  the  developing  of  interest  and  of  an 
enthusiastic  school  spirit  in  regard  to  physical  training,  but, 
after  all,  the  supreme  object  of  this  type  of  education  is  to  de- 
velop physique  and  health  in  all  rather  than  athletic  capability 
in  the  few.  The  true  end  of  physical  training  is  not  an  athlete, 
a  professional  type  of  personality,  but  a  well-developed,  thor- 
oughly prepared  man  or  woman.  Athletics  become,  therefore, 
an  incident  rather  than  an  object,  a  spurt  to  earnest  work  rath- 
er than  the  sole  purpose,  and  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  an 
end  in  itself.  For  these  reasons,  in  many  schools,  athletics  are 
generally  segregated,  and  do  not  absorb  either  the  time  or  the 
attention  of  the  directors  of  the  gymnasium,  the  teams  having 
their  own  quarters,  with  baths,  lockers,  offices,  etc.,  on  the 
playground,  where  they  meet  and  work  under  their  special 
coaches  and  trainers,  creating  thereby  almost  an  entirely  sepa- 
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rate  department  of  physical  training,  in  which  it  is  the  few  ath- 
letes and  not  the  many  students  that  enjoy  the  privileges  ac- 
corded. Even  the  professional  physical  directors  are  not  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  conduct  of  such  work  and  are  in  doubt 
as  regards  the  real  value  of  such  severe  training  and  discipline. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  control  of  athletics  is  not  centered 
in  the  physical  directors  and  the  financial  management,  and  ex- 
penditures are  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  educational  institutions.  This-  gives  opportuni- 
ty for  the  professional  coach  and  the  special  trainer,  to  whom 
is  granted  the  entire  direction  and  control  of  the  athletic  train- 
ing and  the  great  annual  contest  games,  so  notably  advertised 
in  the  press  of  the  country. 

[63.]  The  Evils  in  Athletics. — The  main  cause  that  con- 
tributes to  over-development  and  extravagance  in  athletics  is 
that  such  large  sums  of  money  are  received  from-  gate  receipts 
for  the  great  annual  contest  games.  The  income  from  athletic 
contests  alone  at  Harvard  or  at  Yale  has  now  reached  annually 
$100,000,  while  the  expenditures  have  reached  from  $70,000 
to  $90,000.  Such  expenditures  as  are  made  upon  such  a  few 
men  to  maintain  the  prowess  of  athletics  is  unreasonable  and 
unnecessary,  but  the  contest  spirit  develops  to  such  a  degree 
that  moderation  is  impossible.  It  is  remarkable  what  an  honor 
it  has  become  to  be  a  successful  manager  or  coach.  Prominent 
business  and  professional  men  will  make  great  sacrifices  to  con- 
tribute to  the  'training  of  these  teams.  For  example,  the  prin- 
cipal coaches  at  Harvard  are  graduates  of  that  University  who 
are  residents  of  Boston,  and  for  whom  every  possible  provision 
is.  made  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  their  expert  services.  It 
is  said  that  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  prom- 
inent athlete  graduate  as  assistant  district  attorney  for  the 
state  in  order  to  absolutely  make  it  certain  that  the  football 
team  could  have  his  assistance  as  a  trainer.  There  is  no*  doubt 
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but  the  athletic  spirit  runs  too  high  for  the  educational  benefits 
of  the  athletes,  and  that  it  results  in  detriment  to  their  studks 
and  frequently  to  their  health  and  life.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
the  exactions  of  the  supervision  and  control  are  extreme,  or 
that  the  contests  they  are  required  to  enter  are  confessed  to  be 
extraordinarily  severe  and  violent,  too  much  so  for  the  best 
good.  But  it  must  also  be  stated  that  the  boards  and  faculties 
of  these  institutions,  while  recognizing  and  admitting  these 
things  to  different  degrees,  are  unable,  with  all  their  authority, 
to  regulate  or  control  all  aspects  of  these  evils.  The  boards  and 
faculties  are  not  responsible  for  all  the  unfavorable  things  that 
exist  in  modern  education  and  modern  life,  since  the  popular 
applause  and  the  popular  demand  are  jointly  superior  to  offi- 
cers or  teachers,  and  can  never  be  disregarded  or  defeated.  The 
main  efforts  of  the  management  are  regulation,  reduction  cf 
danger,  supervision,  modification  of  customs  and  rules,  and 
for  this  particular  work,  boards  of  control  are  constituted  and 
maintained.  These  report  better  business  methods,  better  con- 
duct in  players,  better  scholarship  in  the  teams,  better  policies 
and  plans,  as  a  result  of  their  efforts,  legislation  and  direction. 
These  boards  of  control  are  made  up  from  faculty,  officers, 
alumni,  students,  and'  the  uniform  conclusion  is  that  there  is 
necessity  for  well  regulated  athletics  in  modern  education,  and 
that  the  student  body  has  a  right  to  be  recognized  as  reason- 
able and  fair  in  demanding  that  such  need  be  met. 

It  is  just  and  reasonable  to  add  right  here  that  there  are 
worse  evils  in  modern  education  than  athletic  evils ;  that  there 
are  influences  in  modern  civilization  that  surround  and  infect 
schools  and  students  that  deteriorate  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  welfare  more,  ten-fold,  than  is  possible  through  athlet- 
ics. From  these  evils,  personal  and  serious,  the  student  is  prac- 
tically safe  when  he  is  active  and  interested  in  the  games  and 
sports  of  the  playground,  because  he  places  himself  under  the 
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absolute  supervision  and  professional  direction  of  trainers  and 
directors  at  the  very  age  and  period  of  his  life  when  character 
is  formed  and  morals  established,  and  when  social  evils  of  mod- 
ern life  are  sowing  ruin  and  decay.  This  is  not  stated  in  de- 
fense of  athletics  and  the  evils  that  exist,  as  educators  are 
anxious  to  institute  reforms  and  improve  conditions,  but  to  rec- 
ognize a  fact  that  young  people  may  become  infatuated  with 
more  dangerous  evils  than  those  connected  with  the  games 
and  sports  of  the  playground. 

[64.]  Men  and  Women. — There  is  a  decided  tendency  to- 
day for  women  to  imitate  the  phases  and  types  of  education 
preferred  by  men.  This  is  exhibited  in  the  choice  of  institutions 
as  the  majority  of  women  show  a  decided  preference  for 
schools  where  they  are  taught  by  distinguished  men.  They  evi- 
dently have  the  impression  that  if  they  secure  the  same  educa- 
tion as  that  regarded  as  suitable  for  men  that  they  will  be  more 
practical,  more  efficient,  than  if  their  teachers'  were  women. 
They  believe,  or  at  least  their  practice  shows,  the  assumption 
that  a  man's  view  as  a  teacher  is  broader,  more  complete  and 
more  valuable,  and,  hence,  all  these  schools  where  men  are 
teachers  are  overwhelmed  with  numbers  of  women  students, 
who  come  to  receive  the  special  instruction  and  training  that 
they  hope  will  greatly  influence  their  after  career.  Even  the 
women's  colleges,  where  management  and  instruction  is  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  women,  more  or  less  follow  the  course  of 
instruction,  the  methods  of  management,  the  plans  of  training 
and  the  ideals  of  education  adopted  by  the  great  institutions 
founded  for  the  education  of  men.  This  might  probably  be  ex- 
pected, yet  it  has  prevented  these  women's  institutions  from  be- 
ing the  contributors  from  individual  experience  and  personal 
investigation  such  as  would  happen  if  there  was  decided  dif- 
ferentiation. 

Thus  far  there  is  also  not  as  definite  differentiation  in  gym- 
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nasium  equipment  and  in  gymnasium  instruction  as  the  needs 
of  the  sexes  positively  require.  There  is  some  recognition  of 
this  need  in  the  selection  of  apparatus  and  equipment,  and 
slight  modifications  in  exercises  deemed  best  and  essential,  but, 
after  all,  the  most  of  the  work  given  women  is  chiefly  an  adap- 
tation of  that  commonly  assigned  men.  It  is  found  that  more 
individual  work  and  less  class  and  team,  work  is  supposed  to 
be  the  best  for  women,  and  the  practice  is  not  to  authorize  or 
permit  inter-school  contest  games  between  women's  schools, 
clue  particularly  to  the  fact  that  no  college  team  of  women, 
whether  representing  one  kind  of  playground  exercises  or  an- 
other, can  be  permanent  or  ready  for  work  every  day,  because 
of  the  demands  of  the  physical  constitution,  and  have  due  re- 
gard to  health  or  future  welfare.  No  gymnasium  class  of  wom- 
en can  do  more  than  three  weeks'  work  in  any  one  month,  and 
have  due  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  physical  well-being. 
Hence,  there  are  no  inter-collegiate  games  for  women,  and  will 
not  be  in  the  future  if  the  present  opinions  and  practice  stand. 

In  the  women's  gymnasium!  there  is  a  demand  for  more 
corrective  work,  more  need  for  personal  attention  from  the 
physical  director,  the  physical  examinations  required  proving 
that  they  need  more  personal  care  and  attention  than  the  men, 
and.  hence  there  is  more  need  for  them  to  have  a  sensible  and  a 
benevolent  system  of  instruction  in,  physical  training  than  that 
granted  men.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  practice  is  just  the  reverse 
as  more  is  done  for  the  men,  more  interest  is  given  to  their 
physical  health  and  development,  more  regard  is  given  to  the 
importance  of  their  training,  while  more  medical  attention, 
more  supervision  and  more  care  is  emphasized.  This  is  clue  to 
the  public  approval  of  such  development  for  men  and  to  the 
doubt  that  exists  concerning  the  propriety  or  the  real  neces- 
sity for  physical  training  for  women.  There  is  a  growing  dis- 
position to  require  certain  things  in  women's  schools  that  are 
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inferred  to  be  specially  suitable  to  women's  needs,  such  as  more 
outdoor  exercise  to  remove  the  tendency  to  extreme  sedentary 
life,  and  unite  with  walking,  rowing  and  other  mild  types,  all 
sorts  of  games  and  sports  that  are  suitable  for  the  playground. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  to  leave  much  of  this  as  to  selection 
to  the  individual  choice,  but  when  the  selection  of  kind  is  made 
then  that  kind  must  constitute  a  daily  duty.  The  woman  stu- 
dent must  devote  three  hours  a  week  to  rowing  a  boat,  to  play- 
ing tennis,  to  playing  golf,  hand  ball,  etc.,  but  she  is  to  report 
regularly  that  she  has  systematically  and  faithfully  complied. 
It  is  said  to  be  more  difficult  to  secure  results  from,  the  mass  of 
women  as  compared  to  the  mass  of  men,  because  their  home 
life,  their  customary  dress  and  their  personal  habits  are  favor- 
able to  a  more  quiet  and  sedentary  existence.  To  add  interest 
to  these  exercises,  certain  games,  such  as  golf,  lawn  hockey, 
basket  ball,  lawn  tennis,  croquet,  hand  ball,  indoor  baseball, 
ping-pong,  bowling,  skating,  etc.,  and  such  field  sports  as  put- 
ting the  shot,  jumping,  hop,  skip  and  jump,  throwing  the  ball 
and  the  discus,  hurdling,  running,  walking,  etc.,  are  used  where 
the  contest  for  records  are  permitted,  it  being  understood  that 
these  contests  are  limited  as  to  attendance  of  visitors  to  women, 
and  that  the  record  to  be  sought  shall  not  be  compared  with  the 
records  held  by  men.  In  many  minor  particulars  these  games 
and  exercises  are  modified  when  used  by  the  women  as  adapta- 
tion and  suitable  recognition  is  specially  important  for  a  satis- 
factory success.  In  every  case  the  personal  physical  condition 
of  the  individual  women  must  be  regarded,  and  their  appear- 
ance in  any  of  these  contests  must  be  governed  by  the  physical 
director.  For  these  reasons,  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  are 
necessary  to  be  assigned  to  permit  a  student  body  of  women  to 
qualify  for  and  attain  to  a  record  of  accomplishment  such  as 
they  are  capable  of  securing.  They  must  have  a  fair  chance  to 
do  their  best.  As  a  rule,  outdoor  work  continues  until  near 
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Thanksgiving,  and  is  resumed  again  after  Easter,  indoor  work 
being  approved  as  a  substitute  for  outdoor  exercise  during  the 
inclement  and  the  cold  weather  of  the  year. 

[65.]  The  Physical  Director. — There  can  be  no  well  man- 
aged work  in  an  educational  institution  without  a  professional 
physical  director  to  assume  responsibility  and  authority.  Coach- 
es, trainers  and  floor  workers  are  just  as  likely  to  do  harm  as 
good.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  trained,  skillful  teacher,  who 
knows  his  business  and  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  student,  the  same  as  would  be  his  medical  advisor.  Ev- 
ery student  should  be  given  an  expert  physical  examination  at 
which  examination  he  ascertains  his  history,  his  physical  con- 
dition in  every  particular,  and  learns  his  needs  and  state  of 
health.  Such  an  examination  is  a  necessity  to  intelligent  man- 
agement. It  is  professional  and  personal,  and  the  record  is 
known  only  to  the  student  and  the  director.  Professional  ad- 
vice is  then  given,  prescription  of  exercise  is  determined,  and 
training  can  be  carried  on  with  benefit  and  discretion.  With- 
out this  knowledge  physical  training,  may  be  very  harmful,  or 
at  least  detrimental.  This  fact  is  emphasized  because  there  is 
a  great  lack  in  the  proper  attention  to  the  matters  and  such 
lack  destroys  even  the  promise  that  the  best  system  can  secure. 

[66.]  The  Course  of  Study. — Physical  training  has  been 
a  recent  addition  to  the  course  of  study  of  most  schools,  and 
has  come  as  a  necessity  and  in  response  to>  the  demand  for  bet- 
ter physical  well-being  among  students.  It  has  found  the 
course  of  study  already  crowded  and  has,  therefore,  found 
great  difficulty  to'  get  time  sufficient  to  do>  the  work  needed. 
Much  of  the  work  is,  therefore,  attempted  to  be  done  in  groups 
or  classes,  where  that  is  at  all  possible,  in  order  to  save  time 
of  teachers  and  students,  but,  after  all,  this  course  must  be 
more  or  less  individual  to  fit  the  special  needs  of  the  health  and 
physical  development,  as  ascertained  by  the  personal  examina- 
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tions  that  are  made  from  time  to  time.  Much  of  the  work  is. 
therefore,  tentative  and  more  or  less  experimental,  although  ev- 
ery effort  is  made  to  have  it  symmetrical  and  harmonious. 
There  exists,  naturally,  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  kind  and  variety  of  exercises  that  are  desirable  and  suit- 
able for  proper  training,  and  this  difference  of  opinion  is  not 
yet  reduced  by  the  experience  had  by  the  physical  directors. 
There  are  three  general  systems  of  physical  training  taught. 
They  are  not  always  alike,  as  even  the  same  system-  when 
taught  by  different  teachers  is  radically  different,  since  the 
adopted  systems  are  yet  regarded  as  on  trial,  so  that  each  di- 
rector is  more  or  less  a  law  unto-  himself  or  herself.  A  brief 
explanation  of  these  systems  is  here  attempted,  in  order  to  give 
some  conception  of  the  difficulties  involved. 

i.  The  Ling  or  Swedish  System  of  Gymnastics. — This  is 
about  a  century  old,  and  is  claimed  to  be  founded  on  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  the  human  organism.  While  P.  H.  Ling  be- 
gan this  system,  yet  his  followers  have  perfected  and  improved 
it,  so  modifying  it  that  even  Ling  would  hardly  know  the  sys- 
tem in  use  at  the  present  day  were  he  to  come  from-  the  other 
world  to  investigate.  This  system  is  used  in  all  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  New  England,  and  in  most  of  the  public  schools 
and  women's  colleges  of  that  section.  It  is  specially  represent- 
ed by  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely rejected  by  most  of  the  physical  directors  of  the  uni- 
versities because  they  are  unwilling  to  believe  or  accept  its  the- 
ories and  doctrines  as  either  scientific  or  rational.  The  exer- 
cises in  this  system  are  claimed  to  be  selected  ( i )  for  their 
gymnastic  value,  (2)  for  their  progressive  order,  beginning 
with  the  very  simple  and  gradually  becoming  stronger  and 
more  complicated.  To  attain  this  the  following  classes  of  move- 
ments are  given:  1.  Introduction — simple  exercises;  2.  Arch 
flexions;  3.  Heaving  movements;  4.  Balance  movements;  5. 
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Shoulder  blade  movements ;  6.  Abdominal  exercises ;  7.  Later- 
al trunk  movements ;  8.  Slow  leg  movements ;  9.  Jumping  and 
vaulting;  10.  Respiratory  exercises. 

In  the  applying  of  these  exercises  the  Swedish  system 
makes  special  claims.  The  movements  are  all  applied  to  words 
of  command,  enabling  the  pupil  to'  concentrate  his  mind  on  one 
thing  at  a  time,  full  volition  being  necessary  to  make  a  move- 
ment gymnastic.  When  movements  are  imitatory  or  memor- 
ized, the  advocates  of  this  system  claim  that  they  are  mechan- 
ical and  cease  to  be  gymnastic.  There  should  be,  therefore,  no 
music  used,  and  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  make  gymnastics 
recreative  and  entertaining.  The  object  claimed  here  is  that  the 
discipline  given  to  the  individual  makes  him  think  quickly,  act 
as  quickly  and  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  The  system  as- 
sumes that  music  cannot  be  applied  to  gymnastics  because  the 
various  movements  cannot  be  conducted  in  the  same  rhythmic 
time.  Take,  for  example,  preparation  for  jumping,  consisting 
of:  1.  Heel  elevation,  2.  knee  flexion,  3.  knee  extension,  4.  low- 
ering of  the  heels.  The  first  mode  is  exceedingly  quick,  the 
second  moderately  quick,  the  third  comparatively  slow  and  the 
fourth  still  slower.  So  it  is  claimed  music  is  not  able  to  be 
adapted  to  such  movements.  All  movements  are,  therefore,  not 
considered  as  gymnastic  in  effect  if  directed  by  music,  since  the 
pupil  pays  more  attention  to1  the  rhythm  of  the  music  than  he 
does  to  the  form  of  the  movement,  and,  hence,  there  is  existing 
a  sort  of  divided  attention  which  sacrifices  the  object  sought — 
the  proper  training  of  the  will  so  as  to  use  properly  the  body. 
This  system  is  claimed  by  its  disciples  to  be  both  rational  and 
practical.  It  does  not  rely  upon  elaborate  apparatus,  since  the 
exercises,  not  the  apparatus,  constitute  the  system.  "Swedish 
Education  Gymnastics"  must  not  be  confounded  with  "Medical 
Gymnastics,"  as  their  purpose  is  different  and  their  exercises 
also  different.  The  Swedish  method  does  not  entirely  disap- 
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prove  of  chest  weights,  dumb  bells  and  allied  forms  of  appara- 
tus common  in  gymnasiums,  but  by  years  of  constant  practice 
it  is  able  to  finally  lead  up  to  them.  It  regards  these  kinds  of 
apparatus  not  suitable  for  children,  nor  even  for  adults  without 
much  training  and  development,  to>  prepare  for  such  apparatus 
and  the  exercises  commouly  given.  So  with  fencing,  military 
drill  and  aesthetical  gymnastics,  educational  gymnastics  are 
preparatory  for  them.  In  order  to  measure  a  man's  strength 
the  Swedish  teachers  compare  a  man  to  himself.  They  do  not 
say  he  is  strong  because  he  can  hold  so  much  air,  or  lift  so 
many  pounds,  or  jump  so  many  feet  high.  If  he  possesses  a 
healthy,  well-balanced,  well-proportioned  body,  which  his  will 
has  under  good  control,  then  they  say  he  possesses  proper  phy- 
sical culture,  even  if  he  is  weak  as  compared  to  other  persons. 
Health,  symmetry  and  harmony  are,  therefore,  asserted  to'  be 
the  aims  in  selecting  the  exercises.  Movements  are,  therefore, 
not  selected  because  they  are  pretty  or  graceful  or  aesthetic,  but 
because  they  are  deemed  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  student. 

2.  The  German  System  of  Gymnastics. — The  claims  of 
the  advocates  of  this  system  are  that  it  is  ( i)  based  on  physio- 
logical laws,  (2)  carefully  classified,  and  (3)  practically  ap- 
plied. Its  methods  are  determined  by  sex,  age,  bodily  condition 
and  health.  Its  system  depends  for  doctrine  upon  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  body,  its  organs,  their  functions  and  the 
laws  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  has  been  in  use  a  century, 
and  its  results  are  known  from  the  experience  of  the  German 
army  in  military  gymnastics,  from,  the  experience  of  the  Ger- 
man turners  in  popular  gymnastics.  The  German  system  in- 
cludes exercises  with  apparatus,  calisthenics,  outdoor  sports, 
such  as  running,  leaping,  jumping,  throwing,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  all  hand-apparatus  as  wands,  dumb-bells  and  clubs.  The  Ger- 
man system  has  three  marked  features  :  1.  General  physical  cul- 
ture is  its  aim,  rejecting  the  theory  that  the  true  end  is  the  de- 
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velopment  of  some  certain  organ  or  faculty  at  the  expense  of 
others.  2.  It  conducts  the  exercises  in  classes,  being  entirely 
governed  by  strength,  ability,  age,  etc.,  making  the  exer- 
cises a  source  of  endless  pleasure,  refreshment  of  mind  and  joy- 
fulness  to  all  concerned.  Not  only  the;  body,  but  the  mind,  is 
thus  kept  in  a  wholesome  and  refreshing  activity,  avoiding 
weariness  and  tediousness  so  common  in  other  systems.  Class 
exercises  are  also  regarded  as  important,  as  they  allow  the  in- 
struction of  large  numbers  if  the  room  is  large  enough  to  per- 
mit. 3.  Introduction  begins  with  the  simple1  and  easy  tasks  and 
proceeds  gradually  to  a  higher  degree  of  activities.  All  fear  of 
clanger  or  harm  to  the  body  is  a  priori  excluded.  The  apparatus 
is  always  simple,  such  as  climbing  poles,  ladders,  and  light  ap- 
pliances for  high  and  long  leaps.  The  aim  of  the  training  is  not 
only  the  development  of  the  muscles  and  the  limbs  and  organs, 
but  also  the  achievement  of  courage  and  self-reliance.  In  the 
German  gymnasia  the  lessons  begin  with  a  series  of  free  and 
order  exercises,  the  rhythmical  order  producing  absolute  at- 
tention and  allowing  no  backwardness,  as  greater  carefulness 
and  attention  is  required  to  maintain  the  necessary  concert  of 
action.  Class  exercises  with  apparatus  follow  the  free  exer- 
cises ;  then  the  lesson  system  ends  and  the  student  is  personally 
left  to  individual  inclination  for  other  exercises  in  the  gymnasi- 
um, and  continues  for  years  to  keep  up  his  training. 

3.  The  American  System'  of  Gymnastics. — The  contest  be- 
tween the  Swedish  and  the  German,  systems  is  so  irreconcilable 
that  many  of  the  best  teachers  are  beginning  to  admit  that  the 
American  system,  must  be  an  elective  system,,  and  that  good 
sense  and  judgment  must  be  used  in  conducting  such  work. 
There  are  many  features  of  the  Swedish  system  that  can  well 
be  used  and  taught,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  course  of  study 
for  women  should  be  more  strongly  tinctured  with  its  theory 
and  its  exercises  than  that  for  men,  but,  after  all,  there  is  good 
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cause  to  think  that  a  wise  selection  from  each  system  cannot 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  students  to  be  taught.  It 
is  also)  admitted  that  it  is  not  so!  easy  to  get  a  director  of  physi- 
cal training  who  is  possessed  with  ideas  which  are  in  harmony 
with  this  idea  of  elective  work,  as  the  gymnasia  training 
schools  for  teachers  are  not  thus  elective,  but  it  does  seem  rea- 
sonable that  the  recreative  and  interesting  features  should  also 
form  a  part  of  the  work  essential,  and  that  games  and  sports 
and  aesthetics  have  their  place,  even  if  it  is  moderate,  in  a  ra- 
tional physical  education. 

[67.]  The  Model  Gymnasium. — There  are  certain  fea- 
tures that  architects  and  builders  must  take  into  account  in  the 
planning  and  constructing  of  a  gymnasium..  From'  all  the 
sources  reached,  the  conclusions  here  given  are  united  into  a 
general  specification  that  may  be  supposed  to  represent  some 
special  building  that  is  to  be  planned  and  erected  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  a  department  of  physical  training.  This 
combined  statement  is  given  such  prominence  because  most  of 
such  buildings  are  full  of  defects  and  inconveniences  that  ought 
not  to  be  repeated.  It  is  hoped  that  a  model  building  of  such 
a  type  and  possessing  these  definite  characteristics  may  be  the 
result  of  this  investigation  and  may  be  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Such  a  building  should  be  a  special  one  planned  alone 
for  the  work  of  physical  training  and  not  modified  to  suit  oth- 
er needs.  Many  of  the  more  modern  gymnasiums  are  defective 
because  they  are  also  planned  to  serve  the  institution  as  (1)  a 
military  drill  hall,  (2)  a  room  for  class  parties  and  social  pur- 
poses, or  (3)  temporary  assembly  hall  for  convocations,  com- 
mencement exercises  or  other  large  audiences.  Such  uses  com- 
pel an  interference  with  the  proper  shape  of  the  room,,  with 
its  proper  lighting  whether  natural  or  artificial,  and  also  in- 
jures the  surface  of  the  floor  so  that  it  has  neither  smoothness 
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nor  the  permanent  condition  of  repair  absolutely  essential  to 
the  best  management  of  physical  training  classes. 

2.  It  is  important  that  the  location  of  the  building  should 
be  such  as  to  have  a  large  playground  adjoining  and  close  at 
hand,  so  that  outdoor  work  can  be  organized  and  maintained 
in  all  suitable  weather.  A  well-planned,  properly  arranged 
playground  is  as  important  as  the  building  for  the  largest  and 
best  results  in  physical  training.  Indoor  work  is  only  a  neces- 
sary substitute  for  outdoor  work  when  the  weather  compels  the 
change.  The  building  should  be  at  the  playground,  so  the  bath- 
ing and  other  inside  facilities  may  be  continually  in  service. 

3.  The  inside  walls  of  the  building  should  be  constructed 
of  a  light  buff  brick,  to  insure  good  reflection  of  light,  and  such 
a  surface  as  to  make  damage  almost  impossible.  No  kind  of 
plaster  surface  is  equivalent.  Basement  rooms  should  be  plas- 
tered with  the  best  cement  and  be  the  same  as  the  floor,  so  that 
they  are  impervious  to  water  and  can  be  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  at  any  time. 

4.  The  providing  of  an  abundance  of  light  is  essential. 
While  there  must  be  space  on  the  walls  for  equipment  and  for 
heating  apparatus,  the  location  of  windows  should  be  given 
much  careful  attention.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  have  too  much 
light.  When  roof  light  is  provided,  much  attention  and  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  leakage  at  faulty  joints  and  also  to1  pre- 
vent the  collection  of  moisture  on  the  inside  surface  of  the 
glass,  and  condensing  in  sufficient  quantities  to  drip  upon  the 
floor.  Roof  light  in  most  gymnasiums  visited  was  not  success- 
ful in  window  construction.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  ways 
to  prevent  these  defects.  Too*  much  roof  light  may  be  provided 
also  and  thereby  induce  uncomfortable  heat  from  the  sun  shin- 
ing upon  the  glass  in  the  warmer  seasons. 

5.  Ventilation  and  heating  are  only  partially  successful  in 
the  majority  of  such  buildings.  Where  the  ventilation  is  satis- 
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factory  the  heating  is  criticised,  and  the  opposite  is  also  uni- 
versally true  where  such  a  condition  is  found.  Direct  radiation 
is  commonly  adopted,  and  mechanical  automatic  regulation  as 
to  temperature  is  generally  neglected.  The  opinion  is  offered 
that  a  joint  system  is  essential,  direct  radiation  sufficient  to 
practically  heat  the  room,  thermostat  regulation  to  maintain 
reasonable  temperature,  and  a  mechanical  system  of  ventila- 
tion by  fans  to  change  and  renew  the  air.  It  is  desirable  toi  have 
cooler  temperature  in  the  exercise  rooms  than  in  the  offices, 
cooler  temperature  in  the  offices  than  in  the  examination  rooms 
and  bath  and  locker  rooms,  and  this  variation  is  able  to*  be  se- 
cured by  the  introduction  of  a  properly  approved  system  of 
heat  regulation.  It  is  recognized  that  such  a  systemi  is  expen- 
sive, but  it  must  also  be  recognized  that  without  all  these 
things  the  building  cannot  be  a  model,  and  the  work  must  be  a 
partial  failure.  No  other  kind  of  public  building  needs  to  recog- 
nize all  these  special  conditions  as  are  essential  for  a  gymnasi- 
um. 

7.  Floor  space  for  class  and  individual  exercise  is  neces- 
sary. Hardly  any  present  gymnasium  meets  this  need  for  the 
body  of  students.  There  must  be  enough  room  for  the  entire 
student  body  to  have  work  within  reasonable  hours,  and  a 
work  to  be  beneficial  must  come  at  a  favorable  time.  Too'  many 
gymnasiums  have  this  space  in  one  gieat  floor,  giving  a  room 
too  large  for  any  teacher's  voice  to  properly  reach  or  for  suc- 
cessful instruction  to>  occupy  the  entire  area,  as  vision  is  im- 
portant to  the  student.  He  may  be  too  remote  from  the  in- 
structor for  beneficial  progress.  A  room  65  feet  by  95  feet  is 
large  enough  for  all  customary  class  work,  and  gives  the  best 
results  in  all  respects  for  the  majority  of  exercises.  Several 
such  rooms  are  desirable  for  a  large  school  and  are  much  more 
preferable  than  one  large  floor,  even  when  the  areas  given  are 
equivalent.  The  best  floors  for  service  are  constructed  of  pol- 
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ished  maple,  narrow  boards  being  better  than  wide  ones.  Co- 
lumbia has  a  maple  floor  made  of  wide  boards  that  cannot  be 
kept  in  good  condition  because,  while  most  expensively  con- 
structed, it  cups  and  gives  thereby  one  of  the  poorest  floors  in 
use  in  any  of  the  notable  gymnasiums  visited.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  use  material  for  ceilings  that  does  not  suffer  from,  vibra- 
tion, such  as  gymnasium  classes  at  work  will  produce.  Should 
it  be  regarded  as  best  to  plaster  any  ceiling  beneath  the  gym- 
nasium floor,  there  should  be  a  third  set  of  joists  to  carry  the 
ceiling,  the  two  other  sets  of  joists  being  so  framed  as  to  give 
excellent  vibratory  qualities  through  flexibility,  and  avoid  thus 
all  dead  points  such  as  other  kinds  of  support  in  construction 
require. 

8.  The  offices  of  the  directors  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  the  following  division :  ( i )  Outer  office,  library  and 
reception  room;  (2)  private  office;  (3)  examining  room;  (4) 
toilet  and  dressing  room.  These  should  be  so  allotted  as  to  give 
exit  to  the  entrance  hall  and  stairway  and  also*  to  give  direct 
admission  from  the  offices  to  the  exercise  floor.  There  should 
be  no  entrance  from  the  public  hall  and  stairway  to>  the  exer- 
cise floors  except  through  the  director's  office,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  students  have  other  entrances  through  the  locker 
rooms  and  custodian's  office.  The  outer  office  is  quite  impor- 
tant as  a  waiting  room,  as  a  place  for  assistants  or  floor  work- 
ers to  study  and  do  their  office  work,  and  as  a  location  for  the 
library  of  the  department.  There  should  be  a  small  stairway 
from  the  examining  room  to  the  locker  room  by  which  exit  is 
possible  after  an  examination,  without  needing  to  return 
through  the  office.  Such  a  stairway  gives  greater  opportunity 
to  do  work  without  hindrance  to  the  director  or  interference 
with  privacy  of  students,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  in  pre- 
paring plans. 

9.  Buildings  for  men  and  women  are  not  essentially  dif- 
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ferent  as  to  floor  space  or  plans  of  exercise  floors.  The  equip- 
ment of  apparatus  for  such  gymnasiums  are,  however,  much 
different  as  to  size,  weight  and  even  kind  of  service  given.  A 
running  track  with  correct  construction  as  to  variable  inclina- 
tions to  suit  its  service  should  be  in  the  men's  department,  and 
in  its  place  a  visitors'  gallery  is  necessary  in  the  women's 
department.  Both  of  these  galleries  are  specially  useful  as  a 
place  for  visitors  when  work  on  the  floors  is  in  progress,  as  un- 
der no  circumstances  should  visitors  be  generally  admitted  to 
the  exercise  floors,  if  a  reasonable  discipline  is  to<  be  maintained. 
The  best  gymnasium  plan  will  provide  a  playroom  for  games, 
additional  to  the  regular  room  for  floor  work  for  classes.  For 
the  work  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  four  such  exercise 
rooms,  two  of  them  suitable  for  games  and  two  for  class  work, 
should  be  provided  as  the  very  least  that  will  meet  the  necessi- 
ties imposed  by  the  present  department. 

10.  Men  are  more  gregarious  than  women  and  are  indif- 
ferent to  a  kind  of  privacy  that  is  essential  for  women.  The 
locker  rooms  and  the  baths  for  men  are  more  easily  planned 
and  installed  than  for  women.  For  the  latter  class  individual 
privacy  must  be  accomplished  if  the  equipments  are  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  students.  Most  women's  gymnasiums  are  a  fail- 
ure in  recognizing  this  need.  In  addition,  the  bath,  the  dress- 
ing room  and  the  lockers  should  be  so  arranged  in  the  woman's 
gymnasium  as  to  give  access  to  each  without  the  necessity  of 
going  out  of  the  dressing  room.  Most  women's  gymnasiums  are 
notable  for  their  inconvenience  in  these  respects. 

11.  The  individual  lockers  should  be  ventilated  by  attach- 
ing each  of  them  to  such  metal  conducts  as  will  permit  the  sys- 
tem to  draw  the  air  in  the  locker  room  through  the  lockers  and 
drive  it  out  of  the  ventilator  on  the  roof.  A  small  fan  located 
in  the  attic  can  assist  in  compelling  this  movement  of  air  to  be 
continuous,  thus  drying  and  cleansing  the  clothing  in  the  lock- 
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ers  by  natural  processes.  Most  locker  rooms  are  unprovided 
with  satisfactory  ventilation  and,  hence,  are  unsanitary,  un- 
healthy, unpleasant  and  unsuitable.  This  plan  is  not  extensive- 
ly used,  but  it  is  the  only  kind  of  a  plan  that  can  afford  to  be 
adopted,  as  it  interdicts  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases, 
makes  the  building  satisfactory  and  insures  the  best  results. 

12.  The  athletic  department  of  baths  and  lockers  for  the 
men  should  be  segregated  from  the  other  students.  The  teams 
need  special  lockers  of  different  capacity;  their  room  should 
have  more  care  and  attention,  while  their  rights  should  be  cur- 
tailed in  a  gymnasium  where  the  object  is  on  a  broader  plan 
than  the  sole  one  of  the  developing  of  teams  for  contests.  The 
equipment  for  the  athletic  teams  should  be  as  good  as  that 
given  to  other  students,  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  any  better. 
In  this  department  should  be  placed  a  suitable  bath  room,  toilet 
room,  dressing  rooms  and  lockers  to  suit  the  capacity  that  the 
work  in  these  particulars  may  need. 

13.  The  equipment  of  baths  for  men  is  very  variable  as 
to  fixtures  and  arrangements.  Overhead  showers  of  some  pat- 
tern are  commonly  preferred.  These  should  always  be  so  con- 
structed as  to*  permit  the  water  to  be  tested  by  the  hand  be- 
fore turning  on  the  shower.  This  is  to  economize  the  waste  of 
water,  and  insures  comfort  and  a  proper  temperature  at  the 
beginning.  The  valves  to  the  water  pipes  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  temperature  of  the  individual  baths  can  be  different  if 
so  desired  by  the  bathers,  and  also  the  temperature  of  the  water 
used  can  be  gradually  made  cooler,  thus  changing  a  hot  bath  to 
a  cold  one  by  the  simple  turning  of  a  valve.  Such  a  construc- 
tion will  insure  their  efficiency  and  save  the  bather  from  the 
danger  of  taking  cold.  All  these  conditions,  when  fully  met  in 
construction,  insure  a  perfect  bath  room,  such  as  students 
should  have  to  permit  them  to  consult  their  individual  needs 
and  preferences.  As  a  rule,  bathing  privileges  in  gymnasiums 
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are  too  limited  (i)  in  number,  (2)  in  the  capacity  to  heat  wa- 
ter, and  (3)  in  variety  of  conveniences  granted.  At  least,  a  sin- 
gle bath  tub  should  be  installed  to  permit  treatment  in  special 
cases  such  as  frequently  occur. 

14.  The  equipment  of  baths  for  women  should  be  partic- 
ularly suited  to  their  desire  for  privacy  and  to  their  comfort  as 
to  use.  Nearly  all  the  fitxures  on  the  market  originated  in  the 
planning  to  equip  men's  gymnasiums  of  different  kinds.  These 
are  entirely  unsuitable  for  women,  and  yet  they  are  generally 
used,  because  the  problem  has  been  given  little  attention. 

A  woman's  bath  room  ought  to  contain  a  suitable  bowl 
whereby  a  sponge  bath  is  a  possibility.  This  bowl  could  be 
metal  and  attached  to  the  side  of  the  room.  Then  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  needle  bath,  with  variable  capacity,  so  constructed 
and  arranged  as  to  permit  its  use  without  wetting  the  hair  of 
the  bather  should  be  added. 

The  variable  capacity  can  be  provided  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  combination  of  four  pipes,  so  that  two  or  four 
can  be  used,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bather.  These  baths  should 
also  be  provided  with  a  suitable  test  pipe  to  economize  the  use 
of  Water,  and  with  such  valves  as  permit  variable  temperature, 
the  same  as  stated  before  in  regard  to  the  equipment  for  men. 
It  is  more  expensive  to  provide  these  facilities  for  women  than 
those  designated  for  men,  but  all  these  modifications  are  neces- 
sary to  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  work. 

15.  Lockers  are  a  difficult  problem  in  all  gymnasiums,  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  strength,  lack  of  protection  and  lack  of 
sanitation.  In  addition  to  the  sanitary  matters  already  dis- 
cussed, it  is  to  be  said  that  good,  strongly  built  wooden  lock- 
ers are  practically  as  suitable  as  iron.  Weak  construction  and 
inferior  material  is  too  common.  These  lockers  should  have  the 
best  keyless  locks  that  are  manufactured  and  strength  should 
receive  special  recognition.  Unused  lockers  should  be  able  to 
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be  dampered  as  to  ventilation  to  insure  the  best  service  sani- 
taiily  from  those  containing  clothing. 

1 6.  Every  gymnasium  should  have  a  natatorium  in  which 
instruction  in  swimming  is  part  of  the  assigned  work.  Such  a 
pool  ought  to  have  variable  depth,  so  as  to  suit  the  instruction, 
should  be  lined  with  some  kind  of  white  or  enameled  brick,  and 
should  have  a  rod  passing  around  the  margin  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  which  rod  should  be  capable  of  having  attached 
to  it  a  sufficient  number  of  spittoons  through  which  a  running 
stream  of  fresh  water  should  continually  flow,  so  as  to  enable 
those  taking  lessons  to  use  the  spittoons  if  necessity  should  re- 
quire, and  not  contaminate  the  water  of  the  pool.  The  heating 
of  the  water  of  the  natatorium.  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
problems,  because  economy  is  essential  in  the  maintaining  a 
proper  temperature  in  a  quantity  of  water  of  50,000  or  more 
gallons.  Some  of  the  pools  are  heated  by  passing  water  through 
a  special  heater,  and  by  keeping  the  room  specially  warm.  Oth- 
ers are  heated  by  inserting  a  steam  pipe  into  the  water,  from 
which  live  steam  is  permitted  to  escape  into  the  water  until  the 
whole  bulk  is  brought  up  to  a  satisfactory  temperature.  Both 
plans  are  probably  necessary  unless  the  engineers  to  be  consult- 
ed have  a  better  solution.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
water  in  such  a  pool  is  warmer  upon  the  surface  than  it  is  at 
the  bottom  unless  provided  for  by  the  system  of  heating,  and 
for  these  reasons  the  problem  is  not  yet  very  satisfactorily 
solved  by  any  one  method. 

17.  A -few  other  things  will  close  these  specifications  :  ( 1 ) 
The  gallery  rail  in  the  men's  gymnasium  should  be  inclined 
from  the  bottom  outward  toward  the  top,  so  as  to  permit  the 
runner  not  to  strike  it.  For  this  reason  rods  attached  to  the 
overhead  girders  that  carry  the  roof  are  not  suitable  and  hid- 
den brackets  should  be  inserted  in  the  wall  to  support  the  gal- 
lery. (2)  Such  a  plan  is  not  necessary  in  the  women's  gymnasi- 
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urn,  as  the  rods  attached  to  the  girders  are  probably  the  best 
method.  (3)  The  private  stairway  from  the  locker  room  to  the 
exercise  floors  that  are  provided  for  the  students  should  be  well 
heated  and  should  not  be  subject  to  any  cold  drafts  from  any 
place,  doors  being  placed  at  every  exit  or  entrance.  (4)  Some 
recitation  rooms  should  be  provided  above  the  offices,  such 
rooms  to>  be  suitable  for  students'  classes  who  are  taking  les- 
sons in  the  theory  and  the  science  of  physical  training,  as  the 
plans  for  the  special  preparation  of  these  classes  of  teachers  are 
already  determined.  (5)  There  should  be  offices  for  four  phy- 
sical directors,  as  at  least  that  many  persons  will  have  charge 
of  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  in  the 
near  future. 

[68.]  GYMNASIUM  EQUIPMENT. 

The  specific  equipment  which  should  be  placed  in  a  gym- 
nasium is  dependent  upon  the  nature  and  amount  of  work 
planned.  All  equipment  must  be  regarded  as  but  an  aid  to  the 
directors,  enabling  them  the  better  to  meet  the  conditions  and 
supply  the  needs  of  the  students,  as  such  have  been  ascertained 
through  the  physical  examination.  So,  in  selecting  the  appara- 
tus with  which  the  Normal  gymnasium  is  equipped,  attention 
has  been  paid  to  two  main  considerations,  viz. :  ( 1 )  Large 
classes  must  be  provided  for,  and  (2)  provision  must  be  made 
for  those  who  require  special  work.  Further,  the  selection  has 
been  determined  by  facts  ascertained  during  an  administration 
of  three  years  in  the  school,  and,  as  a  result,  tfiere  is  not  found 
the  customary  accumulation  of  sample  machines  so  frequently 
seen  and  seldom  used,  but  every  appliance  installed  has  been  se- 
lected after  due  consideration  of  its  economy  in  cost  and  effi- 
ciency in  service.  Several  "special"  adaptations  and  combina- 
tions have  been  devised  to  suit  the  structure  of  the  building  it- 
self. 
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It  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  detailed  list  of  equipment 
that  the  recreative  or  athletic  nhase  of  physical  training  has 
not  been  overlooked,  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  par- 
ticipation in  games  and  sports,  upon  the  theory  that  these  have 
a  legitimate  place  in  the  training  of  all  students,  and  especially 
of  such  as  are  preparing  for  the  vocation  of  teachers  in  public 
and  high  schools. 

The  following  is  an  itemized  list  of  the  equipment  installed : 
Men's  Gymnasium. 

1  extra  head  machine,  high  and  low. 

2  triplicate  pulley  weights. 

3  duplicate  pulley  weights. 
2  head  attachments. 

2  rowing  attachments,  special,  for  pulley  weights. 

2  3  ft.  x  5  ft.  x  2  inch  mats,  special  quality,  4  oz.  duck. 

2  foot  attachments. 

1  special  rowing  attachment. 

1  quarter  circle  frame,  special. 

1  wrestling  machine. 

2  vaulting  horses. 

2  parallel  bars,  special. 

2  pairs  low  parallels,  special. 

2  suspended  horizontal  bars  . 

4  2^2  ft.  x  10  ft.  x  2  in.  mats,  special  quality,  4  oz.  duck. 
2  4  ft.  x  6  ft.  x  2. in.  mats,  special  quality,  4  oz.  duck. 

2  3  ft.  x  5  ft.  x  2  in.  mats,  special  quality,  4  oz.  duck. 

4  5  ft.  x  10  ft.  x  2  in.  mats,  special  quality,  4  oz.  duck. 
1  abdominal  mat,  special. 

1  set  of  four  chest  bars,  complete,  with  strap  and  cleat. 

1  20  ft.  horizontal  ladder. 

1  pair  flying  rings. 

5  traveling  rings. 

2  climbing  poles. 
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6  sections  bar  stalls. 

2  bar  stall  benches. 

2  special  combination  horizontal  and  vaulting  bars. 

2  striking  bag  swivels. 

2  striking  bags  and  drums, 

ioo  pairs  i1^  lb.  Indian  clubs  and  hangers, 

ioo  pairs       lb.  dumb-bells  and  hangers. 

8  dozen  bar  bells  and  hangers. 

8  dozen  lathe  polished  wands. 

2  wand  racks. 

1  pair  basket  ball  goal  screens. 

2  pairs  basket  ball  goals. 
2  medicine  balls,  5  lbs. 

2  medicine  balls,  7  lbs. 

2  medicine  balls,  9  lbs. 

6  medicine  ball  racks. 

12  basket  balls. 

1  volley  ball  net. 

2  volley  balls. 
4  footballs. 

4  indoor  baseballs. 

2  indoor  baseball  bats. 

2  sets  bases. 

2  16  ft.  vaulting  poles,  solid. 

2  16  ft.  vaulting  poles,  hollow. 

2  14  ft.  vaulting  poles. 

1  coil  piano  wire. 

1  16  lb.  piano  wire. 

1  16  lb,  iron  hammer,  special  handle. 
10  tennis  nets, 

2  discus. 

2  30  ft.  x  3  ft.  rubber  jump  mats. 

1  special  catcher's  mitt. 
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2  dozen  league  balls. 
I  dozen  tennis  balls,  Championship. 
225  feet  running  track,  felt,  41-2  ft.  in  width. 

Women's  Gymnasium. 

1  giant  stride. 

1  pulley  weight,  duplicate. 

2  triplicate  pulley  weights. 

1  abdominal  mat  for  pulley  weight. 

1  special  rowing  attachment. 
8  climbing  ropes. 

2  inclined  ropes. 

1  traveling  feed  rope. 

2  spring  boards. 

2  pairs  flying  rings. 

1  special  swinging  bom,  metal  construction,  fitted  with  coun- 

ter balance  weights,  rigid  and  free  from  noise  or  rattle. 
4  new  model  bar  saddles. 

2  special  combination  adjustable  ladders,  horizontal,  oblique 

and  vertical. 

8  climbing  poles. 
15  sections  bar  stalls. 
15  bar  stall  benches. 

2  5  ft.  x  10  ft.  x  2  in.  mats. 

2  3  ft.  x  15  ft.  x  2  in.  mats. 

2  vaulting  bucks,  with  castors. 

6  dozen  bent  wood  grace  hoops. 

6  dozen  31-2  ft.  x  3-4  in.  wands. 

2  wand  racks. 

8  dozen  bar  bells,  with  hangers. 

8  dozen  pairs  1  lb.  Indian  clubs,  with  hangers. 

8  dozen  pairs  1  lb.  dumb-bells,  with  hangers. 

4  4  lb.  medicine  balls. 

6  medicine  ball  racks. 
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2  pairs  basket  ball  goals. 

i  pair  basket  ball  goal  screens. 

[69.]  The  Scope  of  Physical  Training. — Athletics,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  are  regarded  as  representing  physical 
training.  This  is  especially  true  throughout  the  Middle  West, 
where  athletics  are  exaggerated  out  of  all  due  proportion  by 
many  colleges  and  even  high  schools,  so  that  public  informa- 
tion and  interest  is  practically  confined  to  the  representative 
competitive  games.  Such  a  condition  is  the  inevitable  result 
where  physical  training  for  male  students  is  introduced  with- 
out competent  supervision,  for  it  thus  takes  the  form;  of  ath- 
letics, because  the  results,  not  necessarily  the  benefits,  of  ath- 
letics, are  apparent  to  everyone,  whereas  results  based  upon  a 
careful  diagnosis  of  the  needs  of  an  individual  may  not  be  pos- 
sible of  detection  except  by  the  director  and  the  student  him- 
self. 

The  participation  in  competitive  sports,  especially  where 
personal  contest  is  involved  or  where  individual  physical  prow- 
ess is  displayed,  appeals  to  every  normal  young  man  and  in- 
spires him  to  his  best  effort.  Insofar  as  this  is  done  it  is  good, 
provided  such  incentive  does  not  go  beyond  reasonable  bounds. 
Athletics  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  those  forms  of  ex- 
ercise in  which  the  f)rime  purpose  is  competition.  This  may  be 
in  groups  or  teams  opposing  each  other,  or  it  may  be  in  indi- 
vidual contest,  where  records  as  well  as  opponents  are  com- 
peted against.  The  most  frequent  records  are  those  of  time, 
distance,  height  or  position,  and  the  whole  result  is  judged  by 
one  or  more  of  these  considerations.  In  such  contests,  good 
physical  condition,  good  form,  skillful  co-operation,  etc.,  are 
regarded,  not  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  simply  as  means 
towards  the  better  attainment  of  the  end  for  which  the  compe- 
tition is  held. 

Thus,  in  football  the  purpose  is  to  advance  the  ball  (dis- 
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tanee)  irrespective  of  personal  injury ;  in  tennis  the  effort  is  to 
place  the  ball  (position)  so  that  the  opponent  may  not  return 
it,  no  matter  how  awkward  the  form  displayed ;  in  track  events 
the  attempt  is  to  finish  first  (time),  independent  of  every  other 
consideration ;  in  the  field  events  each  participant  strives  to  ex- 
ceed the  mark  set  by  his  competitors  (distance  or  height")  with- 
out attention  to  his  appearance  in  doing  it. 

Now,  if  not  regulated,  this  prominent  idea  in  athletics  be- 
comes the  dominant  one,  and  victory  is  regarded  a,s  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  exercise.  Athletics  are  but  an  outgrowth  of  the 
play  instinct — of  that  tendency  towards  pleasureable  activity 
for  the  sake  of  recreation — and  where  this  is  lost  sight  of  the 
sport  is  degenerated  and  torn  from  its  root,  which  is  found  in 
the  universal  and  irradicable  impulse  of  all  healthy  children  to 
play.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  tyoical  American  view  of 
athletics  is  the  illegitimate  .and  orofessional  one,  wherebv  the 
enjoyment  of  participation  is  disregarded  and  the  victory 
placed  above  all  other  considerations — sometimes  even  to  the 
intentional  violation  of  the  adopted  regulations  and  the  spirit 
of  fairness  to  an  opponent. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  value  of  athletics  is  determined 
largely  by  the  point  of  view  as  well  as  the  suitability  of  the 
particular  sport  to  the  individual  participating.  Even  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  are  forced  to-  admit  that  athletics,  as 
now  carried  on,  are  so  limited  as  to  numbers  who  may  partici- 
pate, so  inapplicable  to  the  majority  of  pupils  or  students,  and, 
necessarily,  so  expensive  in  management  as  to  render  them  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  thorough-going 
and  comprehensive  system  of  bodily  education ;  and  the  most 
vigorous  opponents  of  athletics  must  admit  that  if  carefully 
guarded,  wisely  supervised,  and  widely  applied,  sports  and 
games  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  recreation 
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and  wholesome  physiological  effect,  a  consideration  which  is 
not  now  given  the  emphasis  it  deserves. 

Gymnastics,  on  the  other  hand,  eliminate  this  competitive 
idea  and  regard  the  improvement  of  the  individual  as  in  itself 
an  end  worthy  of  attainment.  So  there  is  a  personal  considera- 
tion of  the  condition,  needs,  limitations  and  possibilities  of 
each  one  participating  that  he  may  be  brought  to  a  plane,  rath- 
er unusual,  where  he  may  "live  at  his  best.'  It  is  evident  that 
gymnastics,  in  comparison  with  athletics,  are  more  compre- 
hensive in  their  aims,  more  formal,  elaborate  and  systematic  in 
their  method,  and  are  more  productive  of  real  benefit  to  the 
great  majority  of  pupils  for  whom  the  professional  athletics 
are  unfitted.  From  the  standpoint  of  exercises  this  means  that 
gymnastic  exercises  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  adaptabil- 
ity to  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  not  that  the  individuals 
are  selected  because  of  their  ability  to  perforin  effectively  the 
duties  of  certain  positions  on  the  team,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
athletics. 

Physical  training  includes  athletics  and  gymnastics,  for  ev- 
ery rational  system  claiming  suitability  to  public  schools  must 
present  a  judicious  admixture  of  sports  and  gymnastics,  of  free 
play  and  formal  guidance,  to  the  end  that  each  may  supplement 
and  reinforce  the  other,  and  no  system  can  be  considered  safe 
or  adequate  "whose  exercises  are  not  chosen  and  ordered  so  as 
to  meet  the  varied  and  changing  needs  in  rerpect  to  age,  sex, 
health,  strength,  and  mental  capacity  of  the  individuals  to  be 
educated." 

A  distinction  must  here  be  made  between  physical  training 
and  "physical  culture."  The  main  work  of  the  public  and  high 
schools  is  elementary  and  general  and  so  makes  primarily  for 
training,  not  for  culture.  Culture  presupposes,  and  must  be 
based  upon  developed  and  disciplined  powers,  the  very  quali- 
ties lacking  in  pupils.    Dr.  Hartwell  says,  "It  may  be  that  the 
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day  will  come  when  our  colleges  and  universities  will  undertake 
the  'physical  culture'  of  their  students ;  but  their  efforts  will  be 
barren  and  fruitless  unless  they  shall  first  induce  the  secondary 
schools  to  do  what  comparatively  few  of  them  even  pretend  to 
undertake;  viz.  provide  intelligently  and  adequately  for  the 
'physical  training'  of  the  youth  they  pretend  to  educate." 

From  the  standpoint  of  exercise  then  physical  training  may 
be  regarded  as  the  regulated  and  systematic  practice  of  muscu- 
lar exercise  of  such  a  nature  and  under  such  conditions  as  best 
contribute  to  the  well  being  of  the  individual.  But  it  must 
not  be  restricted  to  a  matter  of  mere  exercising.  It  is  true 
that  exercise,  the  natural  condition  of  the  healthy,  living  organ- 
isms, is  prominent  among  the  means  employed,  but  the  term 
comprehends  much  more  than  this  and  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
cluding everything  related  to-  hygiene,  e.  g.,  dress,  diet,  cloth- 
ing, bathing,  climate,  and  all  habits  and  conditions  of  each 
pupil.  It  is  evident  then  that  the  teacher  or  director  of  physi- 
cal training,  to  do  intelligent  and  effective  work,  must  have  a 
personal  knowledge  of  each  pupil,  such  as  the  teacher  of  no 
other  subject  requires,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  physi- 
cal training  the  teacher  is  dealing,  not  with  facts  nor  series  of 
facts,  not  with  theories  and  dates  and  figures,  not  with  laws 
and  principles,  but  with  a  boy  or  girl,  a  human  being,  a  per- 
sonality— a  soul.  A  failure  on  the  part  of  the  physical  director 
to  minister  to  the  greatest  needs  of  the  pupil  results,  not  in  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  spell  correctly,  or  to 
quote  a  date  of  history,  or  to  name  the  capital  of  a  State ;  these 
are  simply  negations;  but,  rather,  in  a  positive  way?  which 
may  affect  any  or  every  phase  of  life,  physical,  intellectual,  so- 
cial or  moral. 

[70.]  The  Basis  of  Physical  Training. — The  first  requisite 
for  the  director  then  is  a  knowledge,  in  detail,  concerning  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  each  pupil,  otherwise,  how  can 
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means  suited  to  that  pupil  be  determined.  The  procuring  of 
such  information  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  family  and 
personal  history  and  the  physical  examination  of  each  student. 

[71.]  Personal  History  of  Pupils.  For  this  a  variety  of 
forms  is  used,  that  found  best  suited  to  the  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  is  as  follows : 

Personal  and  Family  History  Blank. 
(Prepared  by  Student.) 

Date  19   No  

Name  in  full  

Date  of  birth,  year  month  day  

Birthplace  of  self,  town  state  or  country  

Birthplace  of 

Father   Mother   

His  father   Her  mother   

His  mother   Her  father   

Life  of  parents  previous  to  your  birth  : 

Health.  Occupation. 

Father   

Mother   

Father  died  of   Age  at  death  

Mother  died  of  Age  at  death  

No.  of  sisters  dead  Died  of   .Age.  .  . . 

No.  of  brothers  dead  Died  of  Age.  .  .  . 

Do  you  sleep  well  ?  How  many  hours  ?  

Underscore : 

1.  Diseases  to  which  near  relatives  have  been  subject: 

Consumption,  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  Scrofula,  Dys- 
pepsia, Catarrh,  Insanity,  Rheumatism,  Piles. 

2.  Diseases  you  have  had : 

Pneumonia,  Typhoid  Fever,  Inflammation  of  the  Bow- 
els, Diphtheria,  Rheumatism,  Hemorrhage,  Neuralgia, 
Pleurisy,  Rupture. 
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3.    Those  to  which  you  are  subject: 

Throat  Trouble,  Lung  Trouble,  Heart  Trouble,  Bil- 
iousness, Indigestion,  Constipation,  Nervous  Trouble, 
Headache,  Sleeplessness. 
What  diseases  have  kept  you  in  bed  a  week  or  more?  

Name  accidents,  injuries  or  operations  you  have  had  

In  what  forms  have  you  used  tobacco?  

To  what  extent?  

In  what  forms  have  you  used  stimulants  ?  

To  what  extent?  

State  kinds  of  work  in  which  you  have  mostly  engaged  


Underscore  those  of  the  following  in  which  you  have  engaged : 
Baseball,  Football,  La  Crosse,  Lawn  Tennis,  Golf,  Bicycling, 
Horseback  Riding,  Running,  Jumping,  Pole  Vaulting,  Shot, 
Hammer,  Rings,  Calisthenics,  Parallel  Bars,  Horizontal  Bar, 
Horse,  Buck,  Fencing,  Boxing, Wrestling,  Swimming,  Row- 
ing, Skating,  Hockey. 

What  educational  courses  have  you  taken  ?  

It  may  be  noted  that  every  point  upon  which  information 
is  sought  has  its  special  significance  as  bearing  upon  conditions 
t>r  tendencies  detected  in  the  physical  examination  and  for 
which  otherwise  it  might  be  difficult  to  account.  This  also  af- 
fords a  permanent  and  convenient  form  in  which  the  data  may 
be  filed  for  reference.  The  student  as  he  applies  for  examina- 
tion has  the  day,  date,  and  hour  inserted  in  the  proper  spaces ; 
he  takes  the  card,  which  is  of  convenient  size  and  shape,  and 
follows  directions  as  printed. 

[72.]  Physical  and  Medical  'Examination. — In  many  of 
the  prevailing  physical  examination  forms  there  are  measure- 
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merits  and  tests  which  have  an  anthropological  interest,  but  are 
not  related  primarily  toi  vital  condition.  In  the  following  tests 
and  measurements  there  are  included  only  those  which  bear 
upon  anthropometric  relations  and  indicate  growth,  develop- 
ment, functional  power  and  the  physical  basis  of  mentality. 
From  the  data  obtained  in  this  examination  the  director  is  en- 
abled to  determine  the  actual  condition  and  special  needs  of 
each  student. 

The  following  are  the  points  to  which  special  attention  is 
given : 


MEASUREMENTS. 


Date 


No. 


Full  name 


Date  of  birth,  year 


month 


day .... m  ...  . 


Normal  pulse 

Weight  

Height  

Trunk  length 


Ninth  rib  ex.  ... 

Waist  

R.  forearm 
L.  forearm  .  .  :  .  . 
R.  up.  arm  down 
L.  up.  arm  down 

R.  thigh  

L.  thigh  


Breadths : 
Shoulders 
Chest  con. 
Chest  ex. 
Waist  .  .  . 


Strengths : 

Lung  capacity 

Forearm  R  

Forearm  L  

Back  

Leg  

Shoulder  retractors 

Dip  

Pull  up  ; 


Depths : 
Chest  con 
Chest  ex. 
Abdomen 


Girths : 

Neck  

Chest  con.  .  . 
Chest  ex.  ... 
Ninth  rib  con, 
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Physical  Diagnosis. 

Vision,  R  L  Respiration: 

Hearing,  R  L   Nose  

Skin,  color   Throat  '. 

texture  fat   Lungs  

Posture :  Digestion : 

Shoulders   Appetite  

Spine   Stomach  

Pelvis   Teeth  Liver  

Lower  extremities  Nervous  function  : 

Muscular  function :  Temperament  

Size,  arms  legs   Disease  

Development,  Habits  

arms  legs  Excretion  .  

Strength,  texture  Generative  organs  

tests  :   Condition  .  .  

Circulation,  heart :  ■  Hernia  

Rate  normal  Injuries  and  deformities  

After  ex  

Size  location  

Condition  

Blood  vessels  , 

[73.]      SOME  FACTS  ASCERTAINED. 
As  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  Normal  School  Phy- 
sical Department  to  date,  some  facts  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  students  may  be  stated : 

Abnormality  of  vision  sufficient  to  require  attention  is 
found  in  about  30  per  cent.,  and  of  these,  not  half  are  provided 
with  glasses.  In  many  cases  the  students  had  no  idea  that  their 
vision  was  impaired,  and  had  headaches  or  typical  postures  as 
a  result. 

Hearing  is  affected  in  a  smaller  number  of  cases,  but  at 
least  4  per  cent  are  in  need  of  treatment. 
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Nearly  75  per  cent  have  nose  and  throat  trouble,  mostly  of 
a  catarrhal  nature,  and  due  frequently  to  improper  habits  of 
dressing  or  breathing. 

In  20  per  cent  there  is  evident  a  weakness  of  the  lungs  and 
fully  half  of  these  have  the  clinical  symptoms  of  consumption. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  about  3,000  die  annually — more 
than  eight  per  day — from  consumption  in  the  state  of  Iowa, 
and  that  many  of  such  cases  could  be  helped  and  some  cured 
by  judicious  exercise,  diet,  etc.,  the  significance  of  attention  to 
rational  methods  becomes  apparent. 

Perhaps  there  are  more  difficulties  with  elimination  than 
from  any  other  one  source.  The  change  from,  the  more  or  less 
active  life  during  summer  to  one  largely  sedentary  is  a  com- 
mon cause  of  such  digestive  difficulties,  and  such  tendency  may 
be  counteracted  better  by  diet  and  appropriate  exercise  than  by 
any  other  means. 

Postural  habits  need  correction  in  fully  25  per  cent  of  the 
cases  examined.  This  is  not  because  of  over  particular  ideals 
in  the  minds  of  the  directors,  for  only  such  postures  are  con- 
sidered as  seriously  interfere  with  health  and  appearance. 

A  serious  lack  of  power  to  co-ordinate  is  found  in  perhaps 
10  per  cent,  and  has  its  chief  significance  in  the  fact  as  to  what 
it  indicates  concerning  the  nervous  system,  for  the  condition  of 
the  nerves  is  expressed  almost  entirely  through  muscular  move- 
ments. 

Many  other  minor  difficulties  and  irregularities  are  discov- 
ered and  prescribed  for,  insofar  as  it  is  the  province  of  this  de- 
partment to  prescribe,  so  that  in  all  there  are  about  100  stu- 
dents each  term  who>  do>  "special"  rather  than  class  work. 

[74.]    Physical  Exercises  Classified. — A  logical  classifica- 
tion of  physical  exercises  upon  the  basis  of  their  effects  is  dif- 
ficult, since  many  exercises  have  more  than  a  single  definite  re 
suit,  but  some  types  of  exercise  are  pre-eminently  useful  fov 
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one  purpose  and  less  so  for  others,  hence  are  grouped  under 
that  head.  The  following  gross  outine  may  be  regarded  as  suf- 
ficiently accurate  for  general  guidance : 

[75.]  Health. — Hygienic  exercises  are  those  which  result 
chiefly  in  a  stimulation  of  the  nutritive  and  vital  function — 
their  effect  is  physiological.  In  general  such  exercises  consist 
of  the  movements  involving  only  the  fundamental  and  larger 
groups  of  muscles,  e.  g.,  walking,  running,  trunk  bends  and 
twists,  etc.  Their  value  is  determined  by  their  influence  upon 
respiration,  circulation,  digestion  in  all  its  forms,  and  so  in- 
cludes assimilation,  tissue  building,  katabolism  and  elimination, 
etc.,  thus  bearing  directly  upon  growth,  development,  strength 
and  vitality.  Prominent  also-  among  exercises  of  this  group  are 
games  and  plays  involving  this  type  of  movements. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  hygienic  exercises  are 
not  employed  to  build  up  bulk  of  extrinsic  muscles,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  nor  is  strength  of  outer  muscle  groups  the 
first  consideration ;  but  in  all  cases  the  development  sought  and 
watched  is  the  functional  power  of  the  vital  organs.  It  is  pos- 
sible, as  many  can  testify,  to  build  tip  both  bulk  and  strength 
of  skeletal  muscle  by  exercises  which,  at  the  same  time  as  they 
are  producing  the  apparent  results  desired,  are  also  injuring 
the  heart  or  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  when  exercises  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  vital  organs  are  undertaken,  the  results 
upon  even  the  muscles  are  entirely  beneficial. 

[76.]  Correction  of  Habits. — Corrective  exercises  are 
those  which  are  intended  primarily  to  counteract  the  tendencies 
to  injurious  habits  of  posture  or  to  overcome  such  habits  when 
formed.  In  this  latter  case  the  exercises  are  sometimes  termed 
remedial.  The  element  of  instruction  enters  more  prominently 
into  exercises  of  this  group,  for  pupils  must  first  be  taught 
what  constitutes  correct  standing,  sitting,  walking,  running, 
breathing,  etc.,  and  then  practiced  until  they  have  acquired  the 
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habit  of  assuming  and  the  power  of  retaining  such  postures  as 
they  have  learned  are  hygienic.  The  most  common  defects  are 
in  the  positions  of  the  spine,  trunk,  head  and  shoulders. 

Posture  is  dependent  upon  (i)  size  and  shape  of  bones ; 
(2)  length  and  strength  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  by  which 
contiguous  bones  are  connected.  For  example,  a  drooping  head 
is  the  result  of  long,  weak  posterior  muscles,  and  forward 
shoulders  are  the  result  of  short,  strong  and  well-developed 
pectorals  overcoming  the  weaker  and  longer  antagonists,  the 
retractors.  It  is  a  well-known  physiological  law  that  muscles 
tend  to  assume,  even  when  at  rest,  the  positions  in  which  they 
habitually  work,  and,  hence,  their  structure  may  be  modified 
through  requiring  them  to  functionate  in  a  stated  way.  It  is 
thus  possible  and  practicable  to  change,  within  certain  limits, 
the  relative  length  of  a  muscle  or  group  of  muscles,  and  thus 
also  to  change  postures.  If  the  upper  back  and  neck  muscles 
are  shortened  and  strengthened  the  head  must  be  erect. 

[77.]  Educational  Exercises  are  employed  as  a  means  of 
training  the  body  in  relation  to  the  mind.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  lack  of  co-ordinating  power.  This  is  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  physical  to  respond  to  the  will.  A  shuffling 
walk,  indeterminate  movements,  and  various  nervous  habits, 
are  some  of  the  indications  which  point  to  a  need  of  training 
in  this  particular.  In  accordance  with  the  order  of  biological  de- 
velopment is  the  order  of  training  undertaken,  i.  <?.,  the  so- 
called  fundamental  or  large  muscle  groups  are  first  educated, 
e.  g.,  in  tactics  ranging  from  easy  to  difficult  maneuvers ;  then 
follow  the  accessory  or  smaller  muscles  with  their  finer  adjust- 
ments, e.  g.}  in  Indian  club  exercises. 

[78.]  Recreative  Exercises  differ  from  those  spoken  of  as 
formal  in  that  they  allow  a  nearer  approach  to  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity. The  value  of  play  as  a  factor  in  education  has  been  much 
under-estimated  in  the  past,  but  is  beginning  to  receive  some- 
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thing  like  due  recognition,  especially  in  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  schoolgrades.  But  in  intermediate  and  high  school 
work,  practically  no  provision  is  made  for  consciously  employ- 
ing the  play  instinct  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupils.  Much  of  the 
training  now  derived  from  dry  subjects  might  be  obtained,  and 
with  a  much  reduced  nervous  cost,  from  plays  and  games.  The 
gymnasium  and  playground  are  utilized  in  teaching  many 
games  of  high  educational  value,  and  which  are  suited  to  the 
needs  of  pupils  in  the  various  stages  of  development. 

[79.]  Aesthetic  Exercises  aim  to  give  grace.  They  property 
go  to  constitute  "Culture,"  and  so  are  given  but  a  minor  place 
in  a  system  intended  for  teachers  and  pupils  of  public  schools. 
It  is  evident  that  with  vitality,  correct  postures  and  physical 
control,  any  teacher  may  present  a  pleasing  appearance  and  any 
pupil  do  credit  to  his  training. 

[8a]     WHY  TEACH  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

There  is  still  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  making  physical  training  an  essential  part  of  the 
educational  system.  Some  think  of  the  dangers  and  harmful 
results  of  athletics  and  condemn  the  whole  department;  others 
claim  that  time  and  energy  are  too  valuable  to  waste  in  "fun' 
or  "flinging  the  arms ;"  others  suggest  that  pupils  may  be  giv- 
en sufficient  exercise  without  the  formal  lesson,  and  not  a  few 
point  with  pride  to  the  vitality  and  strength  of  the  past  genera- 
tion, which  had  no  thought  of  such  work. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  many  years  since  the  aim:  of  education 
seemed  to  be  the  training  of  the  intellectual  powers,  to  the  neg- 
lect and  sometimes  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  physical  and  moral 
natures.  Education,  as  to-day  understood,  keeps  in  mind  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  individual,  and  as  a  result  of  research 
and  investigation  rather  than  speculation  and  inference,  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  are  each  regarded  as 
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deserving  of  attention.  It  is  pertinent  to  consider  briefly  the 
relation  of  physical  training  to  each  of  these  phases  of  being. 

[81.]  Physical  Well-Being. — Apart  from  the  controlling 
possibility  of  the  will,  each  is  dependent  for  his  development 
mainly  upon  the  great  factors  of  heredity  and  environment. 
The  limitations  of  the  influence  of  each  of  these  are  not  pos- 
sible of  definition,  but  of  the  two,  environment  alone  may  be 
directly  influenced  and  to  a  degree  controlled.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  term — environment — comprehends  climat- 
ic conditions,  nourishment,  occupation,  clothing,  exercise,  etc. 

Students  of  sociology  call  attention  to  the  very  marked 
change  of  environment  of  an  increasingly  large  percentage  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  due  to  the  tendency  to  con- 
centrate in  cities.  In  1800  there  were  in  cities  3.97  per  cent  of 
the  total  population,  but  in  1900,  in  spite  of  the  immense 
tracts  of  sparsely  settled  districts  acquired,  only  59.8  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population  was  classified  as  living  in  country  dis- 
tricts. This  indicated  that  in  100  years  the  urban  population 
had  increased  from  one-thirtieth  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  en- 
tire population. 

Dr.  Luther  Gulick  and  Qthers  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  advancement  in  civilization  has  lessened  consider- 
ably the  amount  of  physical  activity  for  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  The  city  children  are  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  roaming  the  fields  and  following  the  pursuits  involving 
active  physical  life;  the  wives  and  mothers  have  even  less  op- 
portunity than  the  children,  and  the  business  or  professional 
man  takes  the  trolley  car,  reaches  his  office  by  an  elevator, 
makes  his  calls  upon  other  firms  by  'phone,  having  a  special 
wire  to  his  desk,  dictates  his  letters  to  a  stenographer,  and  thus 
daily  for  months  is  his  life  spent  at  desk  or  counter  with  no  ad- 
equate physical  exercise. 

Even   in   agricultural   and   manufacturing   pursuits  the 
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amount  of  work  done  by  muscle  power  is  much  reduced.  The 
invention  of  machinery  and  application  of  motor  powers  either 
reduces  or  specializes  the  work  of  the  attendant.  Steam  has 
wrought  a  revolution.  To-day  in  the  United  States  the  pro- 
portion of  steam  power  to  manual  labor  is  represented  by  a 
steam  engine  of  over  eleven  horse  power  to  every  male  adult 
inhabitant.  The  application  of  this  one  motor  power  has,  in 
fifty  years,  brought  about  more  change  in  the  conditions — en- 
vironment— of  civilized  peoples  than  they  experienced  in  thou- 
sands of  years  previously. 

The  business  or  professional  man,  the  farmer  or  mechanic, 
may  work  just  as  hard  and  much  more  efficiently  than  did  his 
ancestors,  but  the  claim  is  that  the  work  done  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature,  viz.,  the  muscular  element  is  much  reduced 
and  the  body  is  to-day  in  an  environment  vastly  different  from 
that  in  which,  during  the  past  ages,  it  has  been  developed  to  its 
present  proportions  and  functional  power.  An  examination  of 
the  human  body  as  to  form  and  function  indicates  that  the  or- 
ganism must  have  been  adapated  to  a  life  of  considerable  mus- 
cular exertion.  This  is  evident  from  the  size  and  proportions 
of  the  muscular  system.  It  is  further  plain  that  the  lungs  as 
well  as  the  heart  indicate  a  greater  capacity  than  is  needed  for 
a  life  exclusively  or  largely  sedentary.  It  is  a  physiological 
law  that  a  structure  but  of  harmony  with  its  environment 
causes  friction  and  tends  to  become  pathological.  Health  may 
be  defined  as  the  perfect  adaptation  of  organs  to  their  function 
or  environment. 

Dr.  Cramp-ton  recently  said  that  "present-day  civiliza- 
tion is  producing  a  city  type — a  new  man.  But  the  conditions 
are  changing  more  rapidly  than  the  human  structure  can  be 
adapted  to  them ;  we  are  not  fitted  to  the  environment,  so  suf- 
fer for  it.  We  must  do  two  things  to  fit  ourselves  to  new  condi- 
tions :  we  must  let  ourselves  down  easily  by  a  gradual  change 
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of  structure,  which  shall  fit  us  for  the  new  conditions ;  and  we 
must  keep  conditions  somewhat  as  of  yore,  i.  e.,  by  exercising. 
If  we  meet  the  conditions  in  which  we  are  placed  and  do  not 
exercise,  we  violate  a  law  of  our  own  necessity ;  we  cease  to 
function ;  we  die.  We  must  artificially  inject  exercise  into  our 
gamut  of  necessities  for  the  sake  of  our  structure.  We  must  do 
artificially  what  our  ancestors  did  naturally." 

It  is  a  fact,  thoroughly  established  by  comparative  death 
rates,  that  conditions  of  city  life  are  less  healthful  than  those 
of  rural  districts,  despite  all  the  excellent  hygienic  precautions 
of  health  boards.  The  alarming  prevalence  of  lung  disease 
among  people  coming  within  the  influence  of  advanced  civiliza- 
tion is  a  sad  comment  upon  the  neglect  of  the  means  whereby 
this  most  destructive  of  life's  foes  might  be  overcome. 

Then  there  is  the  positive  side  of  the  question.  Not  only  is 
muscular  exercise  reduced,  but  the  demands  upon  the  nervous 
system  are  much  increased. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  the  growth  of  the  school  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  1 1  per  cent  to  23  per  cent,  and  the 
amount  of  time  that  each  attends  school  is  also  increased.  W. 
A.  Stecher,  addressing  the  superintendents  of  Indiana,  thus 
summarizes  the  effect  of  school  life  :  "Up  to  its  entrance  into 
school,  a  child  has  led  a  comparatively  free  life,  playing,  run- 
ning and  getting  its  share  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  but  after 
entering  school  it  must  remain  closed  in  a  room  five  hours  a 
day ;  crowded  yards  offer  little  chance  for  play ;  the  school- 
room requires  that  he  remain  quiet.  The  demands  of  writing, 
ciphering,  drawing,  sewing,  etc.,  keep  the  child  in  unnatural 
positions  for  hours.  Its  time  for  play  is  restricted,  and  the 
lungs,  instead  of  developing  and  expanding,  suffer  because  of 
the  child's  long  sitting.  Heart  and  circulation  suffer  from  lack 
of  action.  The  air  in  most  schoolrooms  is  not  pure.  The  eyes 
often  suffer  from  poor  light,  too  much  work,  or  incorrect  seat- 
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ing.  The  desks  and  benches  are  often  ill-fitted.  In  short,  we 
find  that  school  life  gives  the  child  conditions  which  are  radi- 
cally opposed  to  those  needed  for  its  bodily  development." 

This  picture  may  seem  overdrawn,  but  examination  of  high 
school  graduates  indicates  that  the  present  day  school  not  only 
fails  to  provide  conditions  favorable  to  normal  growth  and  de- 
velopment, but  actually  imposes  conditions  positively  injurious 
to  many  of  the  pupils. 

The  harmonious  and  balanced  co-operation  of  the  various 
functions  of  the  organism  are  further  destroyed,  after  the  pu- 
pils graduate  from  the  schools,  by  requiring  the  same  dispro- 
portionate expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system. 

Because  of  the  means  of  rapid  communication,  mails,  tele- 
graphs, etc.,  there  is  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  business 
done  in  a  given  length  of  time,  with  little,  if  any,  decrease  in 
the  necessary  amount  of  thought ;  through  the  daily  press,  each 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  happenings  of  the  whole  world 
as  never  before;  social  organization  is  becoming  so  complex, 
through  appointments,  clubs,  receptions,  dinners,  etc.,  that  the 
number  of  cares  is  constantly  on  the  increase ;  each  has  neces- 
sarily so  many  interests  that  a  life  even  reasonably  'free  from 
interruptions  to  rest,  enjoyment  and  duty  is  practically  un- 
known. 

The  ushering  of  already  enfeebled  young  people  from 
school  or  college  into  such  a  life  as  this  is  certain  to  result  in 
nervous  disorder's  and  breakdowns.  The  tremendous  increase 
in  the  use  of  drugs  affecting  the  nervous  system,  tonics,  seda- 
tives and  stimulants,  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  highly  or- 
ganized business  and  social  life  in  the  United  States.  W omen, 
being  more  delicate  in  the  structure  of  their  nervous  organism, 
are  naturally  the  greater  sufferers,  and  the  increase  of  the  nerv- 
ous disturbances  of  women  with  the  progress  of  civilization  is 
more  than  a  mere  coincidence. 
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Many  serious  and  profound  students  are  becoming  alarmed 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  existing  tendencies,  and  educators  are 
realizing  that  preparation  for  life  must  take  cognizance  of  the 
physical  nature  of  the  child  and  must  graduate  pupils  with  phy- 
siques sound  and  normal  in  both  growth  and  development.  This 
is  possible  through  physical  training,  rational  and  scientific  in 
nature  and  amount,  together  with  due  regard  for  all  consid- 
erations legitimately  belonging  to'  this  branch  of  education. 

[82.]  Mental  Well-Being. — Despite  the  truths  ascertained 
by  investigations  in  biology  and  physiological  psychology,  thete 
exists,  in  practice  at  least,  an  all  too  prevalent  misconception  as 
to  the  relationship  between  the  mental  and  the  physical.  The 
old  saying  of  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body  conveys  to  many 
the  idea  of  a  healthy  body  as  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
superstructure  of  a  healthy  mind  may  be  erected.  By  such  phy- 
sical training  is  regarded  at  best  as  merely  an  antidote  to  the 
physical  evils  of  school  life — a  hygienic  precaution  to  retain  a 
measure  of  health,  while  the  pupils  acquire  a  certain  quantum 
of  knowledge,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  advanced,  while 
the  pupils  acquire  the  ability  to  observe  phenomena  and  draw 
correct  conclusions,  i.  e.,  till  they  learn  to  observe,  think,  rea- 
son, imagine,  compare,  etc. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  a  time,  physical  training 
was  satisfied  to  play  this  role,  and  was  about  as  much  a  branch 
of  education  proper  as  was  school  ventilation.  But  that  day  is 
past,  and  now  those  physical  directors  who  are  educators  are 
no  longer  satisfied  with  being  relegated  to  handle  their  pupils 
for  the  sake  of  conferring  upon  them  the  negative  educational 
benefit  generally  conceded  to  be  a  result  of  their  labor,  absence 
from  disease,  however  important  that  may  be.  Directors,  ac- 
cording to  Bolin,  do  not  regard  pupils  as  so  much  muscle, 
nerve,  etc.,  but  consider  it  a  duty  and  claim  the  right  of  going 
behind  these  organs  to  study  how  they  may  affect  those  pro- 
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cesses  which  are,  if  not  of  another  kind,  a  higher  grade  than 
the  mere  vegetative,  physiological  actions — the  mental  pro- 
cesses. 

The  maintenance  of  health — the  normal  functioning  of  all 
organs — is  of  vital  importance,  and  the  prominence  of  hygiene 
work  in  a  system  of  physical  training  indicates  the  attention 
given  to  such.  Given  a  condition  of  health  in  the  organism,  the 
educational  features  of  physical  training  are  concerned  mainly 
with  the  neuro-muscular  system.  Foster,  in  grouping  the  bod- 
ily tissues  according  to  their  function,  regards  the  nerves  and 
muscles  as  the  master  tissues  and  the  others,  omitting  the  in- 
different, supportive  and  reproductive  tissues,  are  styled  serv- 
ant tissues,  since  they  are  concerned  with  so  preparing  the  raw 
food  and  so  bringing  it  to  the  master  tissues,  that  these  may  be 
built  up,  and  in  receiving  the  waste  matters  which  arise  in  the 
muscles  and  nerves  and  preparing  them  for  rapid  and  easy 
ejection  from  the  body.  The  contribution  which  physical  train- 
ing makes  to  the  physical  well-being  is  the  somewhat  indirect 
effect  produced  upon  these  servant  tissues — both  purveyors  and 
scavengers,  but  the  effect  upon  mentality  is  sought  through  the 
training  applied  to  the  master  tissues — the  neuro-muscular  sys- 
tem. 

The  mental  contents  are  dependent  upon  the  condition  of 
the  physical  organism — the  special  senses — through  which  the 
original  sensations  are  received.  "There  is  nothing  in  the  mind 
that  is  not  first  in  the  senses"  is  the  dictum  o>f  Cbmenius,  and 
there  is  a  general  agreement  that  accurate  sense  perceptions 
are  essential  to  accuracy  in  subsequent  mental  processes.  It  is 
known  that  sensations  received  through  the  different  senses 
modify  or  verify  each  other,  hence,  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that,  as  the  senses  are  increased  in  strength  or  number,  the 
perceptions  will  be  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  realities.  At 
birth,  the  senses — sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste  and  smell — are 
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immature,  but  evolve  gradually  through  that  general  physical 
education  which  goes  on  unconsciously  but  incessantly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  reaction  of  the  specialized  end  organs  to  the  stimuli 
*of  external  objects.  It  has  been  demonstrated  conclusively  by 
Doctor  Wey  and  others  that  the  strength  and  accuracy  of  sense 
perceptions  are  increased  by  the  muscular  work  done  in  connec- 
tion with  formal  physical  training. 

Attention  has  been  called  by  Bolin  to  the  fact  that  physical 
training  increases  also  the  number  of  the  special  senses,  for 
physiologists  are  attaching  growing  importance  to  what  is 
termed  "muscle  sense."  According  to  Kay,  "By  means  of  this 
sense  we  discriminate  (i)  between  different  degrees  of  exer- 
tion put  forth  or  called  out;  (2)  the  duration  of  different  mus- 
cular sensations,  giving  an  idea  of  time,  as  also'  of  space  in 
movement  through  space,  and  (3  )  between  different  speed  or 
velocity  of  different  movements.  We  thus,  by  it,  determine  the 
resistance  of  bodies,  their  force,  weight,  and  other  mechanical 
properties ;  measure  distances  and  velocities,  and  ascertain  the 
form,  size,  position  and  so  forth  of  external  objects."  The  de- 
velopment of  this  sense  is  dependent  entirely  upon  physical  ex- 
ercise, and  receives  conscious  attention  in  every  class.  The 
casual  or  superficial  observer  of  a  gymnasium  class  at  work 
may  fail  to  realize  the  significance  of  their  purpose,  e.  g.}  the 
class  is  being  trained  in  arm  raisings  or  foot  placings ;  this  is 
not  done  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  but  educates  the  muscle 
sense  to  an  accurate  appreciation  of  angles,  distances,  positions, 
etc.,  thus  creating  another  medium  for  the  knowledge  of  pro- 
portions ;  or  another  group  may  be  working  in  tactics — all  per- 
forming a  specified  movement,  at  a  required  time  and  speed, 
thus  cultivating  a  muscular  time  sense,  or  rhythm.  Students 
in  music  "beat"  time  for  a  similar  purpose. 

But  mental  contents  are  not  determined  entirely  by  physical 
conditions ;  the  specialized  end  organ  may  be  perfect,  yet,  in  all 
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sensations  there  is  a  psychic  element.  There  must  exist  for  the 
interpretation  of  impulses  through  the  organs  of  special  sense 
a  state  of  mind  spoken  of  as  attention,  whether  this  be  of  the 
lower,  spontaneous  type  or  the  higher,  so-called  voluntary  state. 
Voluntary  attention  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit,  and  one  of  the 
teacher's  fundamental  duties  is  to  train  the  young  mind  in  this 
regard.  Pupils'  thoughts  tend  to  flit  from  one  attractive  object 
or  subject  to  another,  like  a  butterfly  from,  flower  to  flower,  and 
they  need  the  power  of  concentrating  them  upon  some  deliber- 
ately chosen  subject  or  object.  Attention  may  be  regarded  as 
"the  lens  which  brings  the  mental  activities  to  a  focus.  It  might 
be  profitable  to  consider  separately  the  power  or  ability  to  give 
voluntary  attention  and  the  habit  of  so  doing. 

It  has  been  established  by  Wundt  and  others  that  an  es- 
sential to  sustained  voluntary  attention  is  the  power  of  control 
over  the  muscles.  The  influence  of  nerve  vibrations  upon  mus- 
cles is  impulsive  or  inhibitory.  O'f  these,  the  former  is  natural 
and  shared  in  common  by  man  and  the  lower  animals.  No  mat- 
ter what  theoretical  explanation  is  given  of  the  origin  or  cause 
of  such  stimulation,  the  fact  remains  that  impulsive  stimulation 
is  constantly  reaching  the  muscles.  To  this  they  must  respond, 
and,  hence,  the  natural  restlessness  of  young  pupils. 

Inhibition,  on  the-  other  hand,  is  artificial  or  acquired 
through  education.  The  power  to  inhibit  impulses — a  condi- 
tion essential  to  voluntary  attention — is  impossible  of  acquisi- 
tion except  through  constant  practice,  such  as  is  given  in  edu- 
cational gymnastics,  where  exact  and  limited  co>-ordination  is 
insisted  upon,  thereby  necessitating  the  restraining  of  many  of 
the  efferent  impulses  seeking  expression  in  muscular  move- 
ment. In  proportion  as  the  natural  overflow  of  nerve  energy 
is  allowed  to  reach  the  muscles  uninhibited,  will  the  power  of 
attention,  concentration  of  mind  of  fixity  or  purpose  be  im- 
possible. 
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In  comparison  with  other  subjects,  physical  training  is  pre- 
eminently calculated  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  voluntary  atten- 
tion. In  many  studies  listed  in  curricula,  students,  especially 
in  large  classes,  may  spend  a  recitation  or  a  portion  of  it  with- 
out actually  attending  to  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  Every  stu- 
dent may  have  the  appearance  of  attention,  and  under  certain 
types  of  discipline  this  is  always  evident,  but  such  may  mis- 
represent the  real  attitude  of  mind,  and  the  teacher  has  only 
the  brief  recitations  of  each  pupil  upon  a  small  part  of  the  les- 
son from  which  to  judge  o>f  work  well  or  poorly  done.  Of 
course,  this  condition  cannot  obtain  where  a  strictly  individual 
method  is  pursued,  and  much  less  where  every  member  of  the 
class  is  required  to  respond  in  a  visible  manner  at  rapidly  re- 
curring intervals  of  time  during  the  whole  recitation  period,  or 
such  part  of  it  as  is  devoted  to  formal  mass  work.  Such  is  the 
case  in  physical  work  where  every  lesson  is  an  examination  of 
every  student  in  both  the  work  of  previous  days  and  of  the  at- 
titude of  mind  for  the  time  being;  and  where  a  failure  in  at- 
tention is  displayed  by  a  tardy  or  faulty  execution  which  is  ap- 
parent not  only  to  the  teacher,  but  also  to  the  class.  Such  con- 
ditions tend  most  potently  to  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  at- 
tending because  indifference,  carelessness  and  lack  of  mental 
alertness  are  promptly  and  continually  manifested  and  disap- 
proved. 

Inhibition,  the  physical  factor  in  concentration  of  mind,  has 
a  distinct  bearing  upon  all  mental  processes — the  storing,  re- 
calling and  elaboration  of  acquired  knowledge. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  lack  of  co-ordinat- 
ing power  as  such  was  ascertained  through  physical  examina- 
tions. In  the  development  of  the  portion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem controlling  these  finer  or  accessory  movements,  the  cells 
send  out  processes — dendrons  and  dendrites,  axons  and  their 
collaterals — which  have  a  functional  connection  with  the  mus- 
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cles  and  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system  itself.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  co-ordination  of  muscle  groups  is  possible  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  complexity  of  these  outgrowths  and  their  or- 
ganization. These  cells  continue  to  develop  into  adult  life,  de- 
pending upon  the  demands  made  upon  them.  In  learning  any 
new  co-ordination,  the  outgoing  impulses  must  be  guided  and 
controlled  by  the  volition,  but  by  practice,  when  the  nervous 
mechanism,  is  organized,  many  of  such  movements  may  be  rel- 
egated to  the  control  of  the  reflex  rather  than  the  volitional  or 
higher  centers. 

When,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  article,  reference  was 
made  to  the  additional  nerve  drain  consequent  upon  the  com- 
plex organizations  and  requirements  of  civilization,  the  refer- 
ence was  to  expenditures  from  these  higher  centers.  A  culti- 
vation of  reflexes  is  a  means  of  conserving  such  energy.  Mr. 
Bolin  states  that,  "Development  of  co-ordination  is  a  part  of 
education  and  is  directly  gained  by  motor  training.  *  *  * 
Of  all  forms  of  motor  training,  gymnastics,  properly  conceived 
and  carried  out,  addresses  itself  to  the  most  all-sided  co-ordina- 
tion, and  furnishes,  therefore,  the  most  fundamental  education 
in  co-ordination.  The  importance  of  its  many-sided  influence 
is  to  be  found  in  many  directions,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  general 
saving  of  energy,  in  whatever  we  undertake,  in  maintenance 
of  postures,  correct  from  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  from  an  hy- 
gienic point  of  view.  To  give  fundamental  training  to  co-ordi- 
nation, I  hold  to  be  the  main  direct  educative  function  of  gym- 
nastics, which  must  make  itself  felt  in  all  forms  of  motion  ap- 
plied to  definite  external  purpose,  be  it  play  or  work." 

Apart  from  the  ability  to  perform  skilled  work,  co-ordi- 
nating power  is  a  means  of  conserving  energy.  To  appreciate 
this  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  muscles  are  ar- 
ranged in  opposite  groups,  and  known,  because  of  their  func- 
tions, as  "antagonists,"  e.  g.,  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the 
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fingers  or  hands ;  the  abductors  and  adductors  of  the  leg,  and 
it  is  evident  that  when  one  group  contracts  its  antagonist  must 
be  relaxed  if  the  movement  is  to  be  performed  with  the  least 
output  of  nervous  energy,  for,  otherwise,  not  only  must  the 
inertia  of  the  parts  moved  be  overcome,  but  the  resistance  of 
the  opposing  muscle  must  also  be  overcome.  The  ability  to  re- 
lax (inhibit)  is  of  great  economic  value. 

Co-ordination  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  direction  of  the  out- 
going nerve  stimulus  in  response  to  which  muscular  contrac- 
tion takes  place ;  and  accurate  directing  of  impulse  is  a  matter 
of  training.  The  pianist,  violinist,  bicyclist,  skater,  at  first  dis- 
sipates much  energy  because  of  his  inability  to  co-ordinate,  i.  e., 
to  stimulate  only  the  muscles  required  for  the  performance  of 
the  desired  movement. 

There  is  another  important  factor  in  the  conserving  of 
nervous  energy,  viz.,  the  strength  of  the  stimulus.  Because  of 
lack  of  education  of  the  nervous  system  everyone  over  stimu- 
lates, thereby  rendering  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  much  more 
fatiguing  than  there  is  really  any  occasion  for  them  to  be.  The 
student  who  grasps  his  pen  instead  of  holding  it  loosely,  or 
who  cannot  control  himself  to  settle  to  study,  is  wasting  en- 
ergy. The  housewife  whose  muscle  sense  does  not  prevent  her 
from  using  as  much  energy  in  moving  a  chair  as  would  suffice 
for  a  table,  or  who,  in  climbing  a  flight  of  twenty  steps,  is  more 
fatigued  than  she  should  be  after  ascending  thirty  steps,  is  dis- 
sipating strength,  and  by  so  much  rendering  herself  less  effi- 
cient for  her  work ;  and  the  man  who,  untrained  to  walk  prop- 
erly, feels  inconvenienced  after  a  distance  of  a  mile  when  the 
energy  expended  should  have  carried  him  double  that  distance, 
has  not  yet  learned  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  power,  and  by 
so  much  curtails  his  success. 

It  is  apparent  then  that  the  person  who  is  muscularly  well 
educated,  not  necessarily  well  developed,  has  the  advantage 
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from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Such  a  person  is  said  to  do 
things  easily  or  to  have  the  "knack"  of  doing  things,  whereas 
he  has  the  ability  to  co-ordinate,  i.  e.,  to  nicely  gauge  the  di- 
rection and  strength  of  the  contracting  and  inhibiting  orders 
sent  to  the  muscles. 

Doctor  Hartwell  states  in  this  connection,  "What  may  be 
termed  the  gross  income  of  the  bodily  community  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  activity  of  its  purveyor  and  scavenger  mem- 
bers, though  the  master  tissues  contribute  materially  to  the 
gross  income  fund.  However,  it  is  pre-eminently  the  office  of 
the  master  tissues  to  turn  the  net  income  of  the  body  to  the  full- 
est and  best  account,  the  net  income  being  what  remains  after 
the  fixed  charges  for  construction,  maintenance  and  repair 
have  been  met.  Lest  net  income  be  ill  spent  in  confused,  blun- 
dering or  excessive  muscular  movements,  it  is  clearly  needful 
that  the  neuromuscular  mechanism  should  form,  proper  hab- 
its of  action.  The  development  of  such  habits  through  training 
and  practice  is  the  main  end  of  physical  training." 

"If,  as  has  been  intimated,  the  nervous  system  is  the  field 
of  education,  education,  whether  mental  or  physical,  to  be  nat- 
ural, safe  and  effectual,  should  be  conceived  and  ordered  so  as 
to  conform  with  the  laws  which  determine  the  normal  growth 
and  development  of  the  nervous  system,.  The  law  of  the  evo- 
lution, of  the  nervous  system  seems  to  me  a  serviceable  criterion 
of  the  worth  and  propriety  of  procedure  of  education  of  every 
kind,  since  it  affords  a  means  of  comparing  our  conventional 
methods  of  educating  an  individual  with  nature's  method  of 
educating  the  race.  By  that  law  the  value  or  success  of  any 
scheme  of  physical  training  may  be  judged.  Any  system  that 
does  not  provide  first  of  all  and  continuously  for  the  exercise 
and  training  of  the  coarser  adjustments  of  the  body,  i.  e.,  the 
fundamental  and  central  neurcnmiscular  mechanisms — must 
fail  to  secure  normal  growth  of  body  or  natural  and  orderly  de- 
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velopment  of  its  motor  powers ;  and  any  system  which  substi- 
tutes training  of  the  accessory  and  peripheral  mechanism'  for 
that  of  the  fundamental  mechanism,  or  which  exacts  excessive 
work  from  undeveloped  accessory  centers,  or  subjects  them  to 
strenuous  discipline  out  of  the  natural  order  of  their  ripening, 
is  bound  to  work  mischief  to  both  brain  and  muscles." 

[83.]  Social  and  Moral  W ell-Being. — "Complete  educa- 
tion demands  the  education  of  the  conscience  as  well  as  of  the 
intellect,  of  the  emotions  and  of  the  will."  This  statement  is  in- 
dorsed by  every  conscientious  teacher,  yet  how  few  find  means 
to  actually  put  into  practice  the  truth  it  contains.  There  is  a 
wonderfully  close  relationship  between  the  social,  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  a  community;  some  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  morality  is  but  the  workings  of  spiritual  principles  in  so- 
cial relationships.  It  is  seldom  claimed  that  the  teaching  of  fun- 
damental spiritual  truths,  as  such,  is  a  function  of  the  public 
school,  but  every  serious  educator  agrees  that  the  living  of  such 
principles,  i.  e.,  morality,  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  school.  The  church,  through  its  various  or- 
ganizations, may  and  does  teach  such  principles,  but  its  con- 
tact with  the  daily  life  of  pupils  cannot  be  as  intimate  as  that 
of  the  school. 

The  moral  life  of  a  child  is  a  matter  of  development  and  is 
largely  a  result  of  his  surroundings.  Doctor  Bair  thus  outlines 
the  influence  :  "The  child  begins  by  responding  arbitrarily  to 
the  various  stimuli.  Some  of  these  responses  are  approved  ot 
by  parents  and  society.  The  child  is,  therefore,  encouraged  in 
repeating  them,  because  of  this  approval;  he  is  given  candy, 
patted  and  praised.  Others  are  disapproved  of  by  punishment. 
Consequently,  the  child  soon  becomes  an  actor,  playing  for  ef- 
fect. He  takes  the  course  of  least  resistance.  His  reactions  are 
no  more  conditioned  by  their  inherent  values,  but  by  the  ap- 
plause they  bring.  These  factors  operate  and  the  process  con- 
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tinues  until  he  has  formed  definite  habits  and  is  completely  con- 
ventionalized. The  child  thinks,  believes  and  acts  as  the  other 
members  of  the  community  do." 

Of  all  the  conditions  under  which  the  real  nature  of  the  pu- 
pil is  manifest,  there  is  none  equal  to  his  period  of  spontaneous 
reaction  or  play.  The  playground  is  most  valuable  to  the  teach- 
er both  from  the  standpoint  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the 
personality  of  the  pupils,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
them  into  correct  "habits  of  reaction,''  which  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  manifestation  of  the  moral  nature.  Only  such 
forms  of  physical  training  as  may  be  included  under  play  or  as 
arise  from  the  play  instinct,  are  considered. 

The  development  along  moral  lines  is  then  largely  a  matter 
of  habit,  and  the  strengthening  of  any  moral  tendency — good 
or  bad —  is,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  upon  the  biologic  law 
of  use.  Those  qualities  frequently  called  intoi  use  will  strength- 
en and  such  as  are  not  exercised  will  tend  to  disappear.  The  in- 
dividual who  easily  loses  control  of  his  temper,  and  is  allowed 
to  continue  in  this  until  it  becomes  a  habit,  has  deteriorated; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  honesty  may  be  so  carried  on  that  the  habit  of  so  act- 
ing becomes  veritably  the  nature  of  the  individual.  Pupils 
have  not  deeply  fixed  habits  of  action ;  they  are  still  easily  im- 
pressible, and  thus  may  be  wonderfully  influenced  by  the  at- 
mosphere by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  their  games  they 
have  more  provocation  than  in  the  schoolroom;  on  the  play- 
ground there  is  greater  privilege  of  expressing  their  feelings ; 
hence,  the  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to>  influence. 

Individualism  is  a  universal  and  natural  characteristic  of 
the  pupil  at  a  certain  stage.  The  teacher  may,  by  means  of  the 
play  activities,  aid  the  pupil  in  passing  safely  through  this  to 
the  higher — the  altruistic  conception.  Obedience  to  appointed 
or  delegated  authority  is  universally  in  need  of  enforcement. 
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The  captain  of  the  teami  or  gang  should  be  supported  by  the 
teacher  so  long  as  he  leads  in  right  directions,  and  he  should  be 
taught  the  proper  use  of  his  authority  by  removal  from  his  po- 
sition upon  failure  to  exercise  the  best  influence.  If  teachers 
would  see  their  duty  to  train  the  pupils  in  these  two  particulars, 
through  the  games  and  contests  of  the  playground,  there  would 
be  created  a  public  spirit  which  would  support  and  execute  the 
civil  laws,  which,  in  many  cases,  are  dead  letters,  because  no 
one  cares  for  their  enforcement.  Authority,  parental,  social, 
civil  and  religious,  cannot  hope  for  respect  from  members  of 
a  community  allowed  in  their  formative  period  of  school  life 
to  openly  violate  acknowledged  principles.  What  can  a  princi- 
pal expect  from  his  students  in  after  life  who  permits  (surely 
not  encourages)  his  pupils  to>  violate  the  known  rules  of  compe- 
tition or  game  ?  If  it  is  understood  that  a  game  of  basket  ball 
or  football  be  played  under  certain  rules  and  conditions,  let 
such  be  enforced  in  letter  and  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
student  or  group  of  students  can,  under  the  provocation  of 
hot  contest,  retain  control  and  treat  officials  and  opponents 
fairly,  such  an  one  is  well  along  on  the  moral-social  plane. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  educators,  failing  to  realize 
the  significance  and  influence  of  the  play  activities  of  pupils, 
have  allowed  them  to  go  unregulated,  thereby  counteracting 
the  helpful  influence  exerted  in  other  phases  of  school  life. 
Whereas,  by  co-operation  and  supervision,  these!  games  and 
plays  might  have  been  made  the  means  of  the  strongest  attach- 
ment and  respect  between  pupils  and  teacher,  and  thus  have 
been  powerful  agencies  in  developing  such  character  as  each 
pupil  is  capable  of. 

In  summing  up  his  opinion  on  physical  training,  Doctor 
Hartwell  says :  "My  plea  is  that,  inasmuch  as  physical  train- 
ing lies  at  the  basis  of  human  education  and  enters  of  necessity 
into  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  all  chidren  and  youth, 
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those  who  control  educational  policy  and  the  conduct  of  educa- 
tional affairs  should  see  to  it  that  mental  training  is  not  pur- 
sued to  the  neglect  or  detriment  of  bodily  training;  that  each 
kind  of  training  is  given  its  proper  place  in  the  required  cur- 
riculum, and  that  physical  training  shall  be  given  in  appro- 
priately fitted  places,  by  thoroughly  trained  and  qualified 
teachers,  in  accordance  with  well-approved  modern  and  ra- 
tional methods. 

No  system  of  physical  training  is  worthy  to  be  pronounced 
sound  or  rational  unless  the  procedures  are  purposely  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  and  changing  needs  which  arise  in  differences 
in  sex,  age,  health  and  mental  capacity  in  the  persons  to  be 
trained.  The  results  of  comprehensive  and  systematic  physical 
training  should  be  ease  and  gracefulness  of  carriage,  whether 
in  repose  or  action ;  square  shoulders  and  a  straight  back ;  a 
deep  and  capacious  chest,  in  which  the  heart  and  lungs,  de- 
veloped to  their  normal  size  and  strength,  shall  have  free  and 
full  play ;  symmetrically  developed  and  firm  muscles,  both  of 
trunk  and  limbs ;  the  power  to  execute  with  ease,  precision  and 
economy  of  force  not  only  all  necessary  habitual  movements, 
but  also  such  as  are  involved  in  the  simpler  exercises  of 
strength,  speed  and  skill,  and  in  the  performance  of  ordinary 
gymnastic  and  athletic  feats;  and,  above  all,  that  equanimity, 
patience  and  self-confidence  which  disciplined  self-knowledge 
ard  habitual  self-control  tend  to  produce  in  persons  endowed 
with  normal  gifts  and  propensities." 
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THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 
Organization  and  Work. 

The  Iowa  State  Normal  School  was  founded  in  1876  but 
the  environment  of  the  school  was  such,  due  to  its  location, 
that  there  was  no>  practice  school  possible  until  1893.  At  that 
time  the  village  about  the  Normal  Campus  had  reached  such 
proportions  that  School  District  No,  5,  Cedar  Falls  Township, 
decided  to  abandon  its  public  school  and  accept  the  proposition 
of  the  Normal  School  to  admit  its  pupils  as  the  members  of 
a  training  school,  a  contract  being  made  whereby  the  school 
district  voted  certain  financial  support  to>  the  Normal  School  on 
conditions  that  said  pupils  receive  an  efficient  public  school  ed- 
ucation. From,  this  humble  beginning  the  progress  of  the  train- 
ing department  has  been  marked,  until  now  there  is  employed 
the  following  faculty: 

The  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

1.  Director  of  Kindergarten. 

2.  Assistant. 

The  Primary  Training  School. 

1.  Supervisor  of  Primary  Training. 

2.  Critic  Teacher. 

The  Advanced  Training  School. 

1.  Supervisor  of  Advanced  Training. 

2.  Three  Critic  Teachers  with  work  divided  into  de- 

partments. 

3.  Four  Room  Teachers  who  are  in  charge  of  the 

grades  and  are  assistants  of  the  critic  teachers. 
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They  are  paid  public  school  salaries  and  are  grad- 
uates of  the  Normal  School,  remaining  as  a  rule 
for  a  year  or  more  while  they  are  developing 
their  full  capability. 

It  can  be  said  also  that  additional  assistance  is  given 
by  the  Music  department,  the  Manual  Training  department, 
and  the  Domestic  Science  department,  as  the  demands  of  these 
special  lines  may  make  it  desirable,  particularly  as  these  types 
of  work  are  not  so  definitely  settled. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  provided  whereby  the  work 
oif  this  department  may  be  given  publicity  and  the  results  that 
have  been  attained  may  be  obtainable  by  the  teachers  of  Iowa 
at  the  cost  of  publication.  This  number  contains  the  course  of 
instruction  that  is  being  used  by  the  Kindergarten  section  and 
the  Primary  School  section  of  the  Training  School.  A  later 
number  will  give  the  advanced  training  section  including  the 
grades  beyond  the  fourth,  the  work  being  given  in  details  as 
to  matter  and  method  as  far  as  a  formal  presentation  will  be 
helpful  and  suggestive.  Miss  Harriette  Elizabeth  Gunn,  di- 
rector of  the  kindergarten,  prepared  the  text  in  reference  to 
that  subject ;  Miss  Etta  Suplee,  supervisor  of  the  primary  train- 
ing school,  is  author  of  the  entire  plan  of  the  work  as  here 
presented  in  reference  to>  first,  second  and  third  grade  work, 
excepting  vocal  music  which  was  prepared  by  Miss  Clara  L. 
Cressey,  instructor  in  the  vocal  music  department,  and  manual 
arts  in  primary  education  which  was  prepared  by  Charles  H. 
Bailey,  director  of  the  manual  training  department. 

As  long  as  the  supply  lasts  this  number  will  be  sent  post- 
paid to  any  address  in  the  state  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  in 
postage  stamps.  Sample  copies  are  sent  to  state  noirmal  schools 
and  to  Iowa  city  superintendents  of  schools  immediately  after 
publication. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Kindergarten  as  a  Part  oe  Public  School  Work. 
Homier  H.  Seerley. 

The  Work  at  Cedar  Falls. — For  more  than  a  decade  the 
plan  to  establish  a  department  for  the  training  and  education 
of  teachers  for  the  special  opportunity  of  doing  kindergarten 
work  in  public  schools  has  been  contemplated  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School.  This  plan,  was  postponed 
from  time  to  time  until  the  conditions  were  locally  favorable 
and  until  the  financial  privileges  of  the  Normal  School  would 
permit  the  organization  to  be  made  upon  such  a  basis  as  to 
guarantee  a  strong  department,  fully  equipped  and  positively 
efficient  in  all  particulars.  Such  a  condition,  was  made  possible 
by  the  liberality  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1904,  so  that  pro  - 
vision was  made  to  open  such  work  in  September  of  that 
year.  There  was  at  once  a  two-years  course  adopted  in  which 
kindergarten  theory  and  kindergarten  practice  occupied  half 
the  time  of  the  student  and  scholastic  work  occupied  the  rest 
of  the  time,  it  being  accepted  that  a  kindergartner  needed  to 
be  as  particularly  strong  in  the  fundamentals  of  scholarship 
as  other  classes  of  teachers.  This  scholastic  work  is  preferred 
to  be  of  the  kind  that  is  required  for  the  five  years  Iowa  State 
certificate,  but  for  these  constants  any  other  subjects  beyond 
high  school  work  that  may  be  earned  in  schools  of  higher  edu- 
cation can  be  substituted,  permitting  a  study  of  languages, 
sciences  or  other  special  work  of  any  definite  kind  to  be  recog- 
nized as  of  equivalent  value. 

The  Demand  for  the  Kindergarten. — There  is  an  earnest 
demand  for  the  organization  of  the  kindergarten  in  every  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  wherever  its  mission  and  its  work  is  fully 
comprehended.  The  majority  of  superintendents  are  in  favor 
of  such  teaching  because  they  realize  its  value  to  the  children 
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in  training  and  development.  It  is  not  necessary  to  present 
arguments  for  the  introduction  of  this  phase  of  education. 
The  people  realize  the  importance  of  this  instruction  and 
the  happiness  it  grants  to  the  children  favored  by  its  opportuni- 
ties. There  is  need,  however,  for  a  better  correlation  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school  and  this  can  be  done 
by  developing  such  a  kindergarten  that  it  meets  the  needs  of 
American  education  as  a  system).  The  reason  that  there  is 
lack  of  demand  in  many  communities  is  the  feeling  that  it  is 
simply  an  addition  to  the  expense  of  education  and  that  it 
means  extra  time  from  the  life  of  the  child.  A  proper  cor- 
relation would  relieve  this  criticism,  because  it  is  a  fact  that 
training  in  a  kindergarten  reduces  the  time  a  child  needs  to 
spend  in  his  elementary  school  studies  instead  of  adding  to  it, 
as  it  gives  him  command  of  himself  and  his  powers  in  a  most 
effective  way  that  counts  in  his  afterlife  as  a  pupil. 

The  Question  of  Age. — The  public  school  legal  age  begins 
at  five  years.  The  child  in  the  kindergarten  should  begin  his 
work  at  the  age  of  four.  If  the  kindergarten  is  established 
on  the  theory  that  none  but  five-year-olds  are  to  be  admitted, 
it  is  shorn  of  its  greatest  possibilities  because  it  is  necessary 
for  it  to  do  what  it  undertakes  to  accomplish  by  the  close 
of  the  fifth  year.  The  child  is  best  served  in  a  primary  school 
after  he  reaches  six  years  of  age  or  beyond,  because  he  should 
learn  the  kind  of  things  that  are  taught  in  a  superior  primary 
school  for  which  the  kindergarten  is  not  an  equivalent  and 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  substitute.  If  a  kindergarten  can 
not  begin  with  children  until  they  are  five  it  should  not  keep 
them  more  than  one  year,  as  a  longer  time  can  contribute  to 
arrested  development,  since  it  prolongs  the  age  of  infancy  be- 
yond reason  or  serviceableness.  As  matters  now  stand  in  Iowa 
the  influence  of  law  and  custom  are  both  united  to  consider  the 
primary  school  as  the  beginning  of  public  school  work,  and, 
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hence,  there  is  a  tendency  to  have  kindergartens  in  name  that 
are  really  more  primary  schools  than  kindergartens.  This 
policy  may  not  be  detrimental  to  the  pupils  but  it  can  not  give 
a  basis  for  determining  the  value  of  genuine  and  thoro 
training  in  a  real  kindergarten.  The  professional  kindergart- 
ners  can  not  accept  this  policy  because  it  does  not  permit 
enough  being  made  of  the  value  of  such  instruction,  while  it 
confuses  the  primary  school  idea  and  does  not  even  develop 
it  to  its  greatest  strength  or  for  the  largest  benefit  to  the  work. 

The  Primary  School  Not  a  Substitute  for  the  Kinder- 
garten,— These  are  difficulties  that  confront  superintendents 
and  school  boards,  and  the  complications  that  result  have  the 
effect  of  postponing  the  clay  of  harmonizing  these  interests,  The 
kindergarten  work  at  a  later  age  than  five  years  retards  proper 
development  and  does  not,  therefore,  contribute  to  a  pupil's 
welfare.  It  is  easy  for  a  child  to  be  too  developed,  too  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge  and  too  old  in  thinking  to  be  benefited 
by  the  proper  work  of  the  kindergarten.  The  right  success 
for  such  an  educational  effort  depends  upon  having  the  pupil 
at  the  right  time  when  his  development,  his  knowledge  and 
His  interests  are  in  harmony  with  what  the  kindergarten  can 
actually  do.  There  are  limits  to  such  exercises  and  when  these 
are  reached  they  should  be  discontinued.  There  is  a  need  for 
proper  food  and  genuine  training  for  the  mind  of  a  child  at 
the  primary  school  stage  and  he  should  not  be  delayed  a  day 
when  this  time  in  his  life  has  come.  These  conditions  make  it 
imperative  that  both  people  and  teachers  should  realize  the  true 
values  of  all  kinds  of  education  and  should  see  to  it  that  these 
values  are  obtained  at  the  right  time  of  the  life  of  a  child. 
With  a  right  understanding  of  these  matters  there  is  great 
good  possible  to  all  concerned  and  education  becomes  a  reality 
and  not  a  formality. 

The  American  Kindergarten. — The  kindergarten  is  an  in- 
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stitution  belonging  to  civilization  and  should,  therefore,  be 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  type  of  civilization  in  which  it  exists. 
American  business  interests,  industries,  activities,  society,  oc- 
cupations and  spirit  are  individualistic  in  the  sense  that  they 
are1  different  than,  could  be  in  any  country  in  the  old  world.  This 
is  not  a  serious  matter  if  duly  recognized.  The  songs  that  are 
suitable,  the  exercises  that  are  the  proper  ones,  the  interests 
that  are  best  to>  arouse  and  cultivate,  the  conduct  of  the  work 
elected  should  all  conform  to*  American  life  as  known  and  real- 
ized by  the  pupils  in  a  kindergarten.  There  must  be  progress, 
adaptability,  changes,  going  on  all  the  time  if  the  kindergarten 
is  to  be  properly  correlated  toi  the  American  public  schools. 
The  closer  relations  that  are  necessary  to  be  established  are  the 
work  oif  both  the  kinder gartners  and  the  primary  teachers.  It 
can  never  succeed  to  have  it  depend  alone  upon  either  one 
of  these  classes  of  teachers.  There  must  be  noi  apparent 
transition  between  the  advanced  grade  of  the  kindergarten  and 
the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary.  There  should  be  a  blending 
of  work  and  of  efforts  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  all  and 
yet  insure  happiness  and  comfort  to  the  children. 

All  this  is  of  a  nature  that  an  intelligent,  progressive, 
thoughtful  person  can  comprehend.  There  is  great  need  for 
variety.  There  are  no  songs  that  are  good  for  all  kindergartens 
and  neither  are  there  any  other  kind  of  exercises  that  can  be  so 
set  out  in  a  course  of  study.  There  are  many  good  solutions 
and  the  same  kindergartner  should  be  constantly  attentive  to 
the  new  things  that  can  profitably  be  introduced  sot  that  variety 
and  modification  may  be  the  life  of  the  work.  Pronounced 
success  does  not  mean  the  application  o>f  some  specific  system 
and  course  of  instruction  but  the  employment  of  a  freedom 
that  gives  individuality  a  chance,  invention/  free  scope  to  be 
tested  and  good  judgment  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service. 

With  these  conceptions  of  aims  and  objects  and  with  an 
endorsement  of  the  principle  of  improvement  thru  study 
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of  the  work  to  be  done,  this  course  of  study  is  submitted,  not 
as  a  final  and  perfect  solution  of  the  province  of  the  kinder- 
garten but  as  a  report  of  progress  and  development  that  has 
been  produced  by  a  faithful,  conscientious  and  enterprising 
worker  in  the  kindergarten  field  of  activity  and  accomplish- 
ment. 


PROGRAM  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOL  KINDERGARTEN 
Harriette  Elizabeth  Gunn,  Supervisor. 

Note  of  Explanation. — The  preparation  of  a  course  of 
study  has  in  mind  some  particular  school  in  some  individual 
school  district.  This  subject  matter  that  follows  must  be  con- 
sidered from  this  standpoint,  as  it  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
kindergarten  pupils,  as  they  are  environed  at  Cedar  Falls,  in 
the  state  of  Iowa.  The  lessons  on  the  homes,  the  occupations, 
the  employments  and  the  materials  here  selected,  are  given  be- 
cause the  children  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  knowledge'  of 
these  first  hand.  It  is  this  privilege  that  gives  value  to  the 
work  chosen.  The  kindergartner  should  recognize  this  fact 
in  the  construction  oif  her  daily  program.  It  is  to  be  noted 
further  that  the  variation  of  weather,  the  types  of  climate  and 
the  external  experiences  must  be  thus  modified  as  nature  it- 
self makes  it  necessary.  California  and  Iowa  are  quite  notably 
different  in  these  aspects  of  nature,  and  the  best  work  would 
require  such  adaptation  and  adjustment  as  good  judgment  and 
the  best  interpretation  require.  In  fact,  the  seasons  of  the  sev- 
eral years  show  great  variation  in  the  same  locality,  and  this 
must  be  worked  out  by  the  teacher  to  suit  the  actual  condi- 
tions as  they  appear  from  week  to  week. 

In  that  famous  Nonsense  Book  by  Edmund  Lear  there  is 
a  receipt  for  the  making  of  an  "Amblongus  Pie."  The  direc- 
tions are  that  after  painstaking  preparation  of  the  ingredients 
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the  whole  mixture,  when  it  has  reached  the  stage  of  exquisite 
completion,  is  ''to  be  thrown  out  of  the  window  as  fast  as 
possible."  So  one  is  reminded  of  this  receipt  in  reading  the 
directions  underlying  the  use  of  this  program. 

This  progam  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  work.  If  the 
interests  of  the  children  should  demand  another  treatment  of 
the  subject  we  feel  free  to  pursue  it.  If  the  children  require 
more  time  on  certain  subjects  we  are  free  to  take  the  time  and 
omit  some  other  subject.  The  subject  matter  is  merely  sug- 
gestive of  the  work  done.  The  poems  are  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  teacher. 

"In  the  child  garden  buds  and  blooms 
A  blossom,  lovelier  than  the  rose." 

— R.  W.  Glidden. 

September. 

"The  golden  rod  is  yellow 
The  corn  is  turning  brown, 
The  trees  in  apple  orchard 
With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

"From  dewey  lanes  at  morning 
The  grapes'  sweet  odors  rise 
And  the  roads  all  flutter 
With  yellow  butterflies." 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
General  Thought  for  Month. — Family  Life. 
Special  Thoughts. — First  Week. — Relating  vacation  expe- 
riences.   Family  in  the  home.    Father,  mother  and  children. 
How  each  one  co-operates  to  make  a  happy  home.    Work  of 
each.    The  finger  family. 

Second  Week. — The  kindergarten  family.  Members. 
Teacher,  assistants,  and  children.  Work  of  each.  How  all 
may  help. 
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Third  Week. — Comparison  of  home  and  kindergarten,  Oc- 
cupations of  each.  Pictures,  furniture,  plants  and  surround- 
ings compared.  How  children  can  help  care  for  home  and 
kindergarten.  Discussion  of  work  of  carpenter  who  builds  the 
home  and  the  woodman  who  cuts  the  wood. 

Fourth  Week. — Family  in  Nature.  Birds  are  taken  as 
typical  of  family  life.  A  comparison  is  made  with  the  child's 
home  as  to  difference  in  material  and  construction. 

October. 

"When  all  the  lovely  wayside  things 
Their  white-winged  seeds  are  sowing, 
And  in  the  fields,  still  green  and  fair, 

Late  after-maths  are  growing : 
O,  suns  and  skies  and  flowers  of  June, 

Count  all  your  boasts  together; 
Love  loveth  best  of  all  the  year 
October's  bright  blue  weather." 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
General  Thought. — Preparation  for  Winter. 
Special  Thoughts. — First  Week. — Preparation  in  home. 
Fall  house-cleaning.    Canning  fruit,  putting  up  of  jelly.  Fall 
sewing,  materials  used.    Woolen  goods,  where  wool  comes 
from. 

Second  Week. — Preparation  about  the  home.  Putting 
up  of  storm  doors  and  windows.  Banking  the  house.  Taking 
in  of  plants.  Storing  of  vegetables.  Gathering  grain,  Cutting 
corn.  Nuts.  Storing  in  winter's  fuel.  A  brief  study  is  made 
of  coal  and  the  miner.    Food  and  shelter  for  domestic  animals. 

Third  Week. — Preparation  in  Nature.  The  tree's  prepa- 
ration. The  work  of  the  leaves.  The  plant's  preparation. 
Wrapping  up  the  seed  babies.    Seeds'  autumn  journey.  The 
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way  they  travel.  Why  they  go.  Observation'  thru  the  year 
of  a  few  typical  trees. 

Fourth  Week. — Preparation  in  Nature.  Birds'  preparation 
for  winter.  Their  autumn  journey.  Some  migrate.  Others 
stay.  How  they  journey.  Why  they  go.  Caterpillars'  prepa- 
ration. Preparation  among  animals  for  winter.  Some  de- 
pend upon  us.  Others  care  for  themselves.  Squirrel  stores 
up  his  food.    Warmer  coats  of  animals. 

November. 

"Each  day  I  find  new  coverlids 

Tucked  in,  and  more  sweet  eyes  shut  tight. 
Sometimes  the  viewless  mother  bids 
Her  ferns  kneel  down,  full  in  my  sight, 
I  hear  their  chorus  of  good-night ; 
And  half  I  smile  and  half  I  weep, 

Listening  while  they  'lie  down  to  sleep.'  " 

— Helen  Hunt  Jacksom 
General  Thought. — Gratitude,  Thanksgiving. 
Special  Thought. — First  Week. — Our  gratitude  towards 
the  animals  that  help  us.    The  cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  sheep 
and  how  they  help  us.    We  can  express  our  gratitude  toward 
them  by  providing  shelter  and  food. 

Second  Week. — Our  gratitude  toward  the  farmer.  What 
the  farmer  does  for  us.  His  spring  work.  Gathering  in  of 
the  harvest.  His  gratitude  toward  God  for  rain  and  sun- 
shine. 

"Let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 
The  hills  our  fathers  trod; 
Still  let  us  for  his  golden  corn 
Send  up  our  thanks  to  God." 

— Whittier. 
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Third  Week. — Our  gratitude  toward  those  that  help  us. 
Members  of  our'  family.  Kindergarten,  Woodman,  carpenter, 
miner,  miller.    How  we  may  express  our  gratitude. 

Fourth  Week. — Our  gratitude  toward  God  for  all  His  lov- 
ing kindness.  Meaning  of  thanksgiving.  The  day  we  say 
"Thank  you."  The  home  coming  of  loved  ones.  Going  ta 
grandfather's.  Church  service.  Brief  story  of  first  Thanks- 
giving day.  Observance  of  day  in  kindergarten.  The  true 
expression  of  a  deed  is  in  action.  All  the  children  do  some- 
thing for  some  one  in  distress. 

December. 

"O'er  Bethlehem's  plain  there  shone  a  star, 
O'er  Bethlehem's  plain  the  angels  sang, 
And  sweetly  over  hill  and  dale 

Those  notes  of  praise  and  rapture  rang. 

"Yet  still  the  echo  lingers  sweet 

As  changing  seasons  come  and  go. 
And  glory  streaming  thru  heaven's  gate 
Sets  all  earth's  wintry  skies  aglow. 

"And  oft  as  comes  the  Christmas  tide 
Our  hearts  with  grateful  love  will  sing 
Of  midnight  songs  and  shining  wings 

Of  Bethlehem's  star,  of  Bethlehem's  King." 

—Mrs.  W.  C.  Gunn. 

General  Thought. —having  Service. 

Special  Thought. — First  Week.  The  wonderful  day  that 
is  coming.  How  Christmas  has  been  observed  in  children's 
homes.  Preparation  for  the  day  in  home  and  kinder  garter- 
Planning  gifts.  Buying  materials.  Holly,  the  Christmas  tree. 
Making  gifts  for  our  loved  ones. 
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Second  Week. — The  traditionary  Santa  Claris.  "Use  child's 
belief  in  the  literal  Santa  Clans  as  a  means  to  his  feeling  the 
spiritual  truth  therein  embodied."  Cannell.  How  he  comes. 
Chimney,  pack,  reindeer,  sleigh.  How  we  get  ready  for  him. 
Hang  up  stockings,  trees,  going  to  bed  early.  His  home,  work- 
shop and  helpers. 

Third  Week. — Spiritual  significance  of  Santa  Claus.  Santa 
Claus  is  the  spirit  of  loving  service.  We  may  each  be  a 
Santa  Claus.  Our  workshop,  the  kindergarten.  How  we 
may  help. 

Fourth  Week. — Christmas  celebration. — Story  of  the  first 
Christmas.  The  first  Christmas  gift,  the  baby  Jesus.  Story  of 
Saint  Anthony.  Story,  "Why  the  Chimes  Rang."  Our  Christ- 
mas tree  for  the  parents.  Pictures.  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna. 
Ferruzzi's  Madonna.    Sichel's  Madonna. 

January. 

"Daughters  of  Time,  the  hypocritic  Days. 
Muffled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes, 
And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file, 
Bring  diadems  and  fagots  in  their  hands. 
To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will, 
Bread,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  sky  that  holds  them  all, 
I,  in  my  pleached  garden,  watched  the  pomp, 
Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 
Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 
Turned  and  departed  silent.    I,  too  late, 
Under  her  solemn  fillet  saw  the  scorn." 

— Emerson. 

General  Thought. — Time.    Industrial  Life. 
Special  Thought.- — First  Week.    New   Year  Greetings. 
Vacation   experiences.     What  January  brings.  Calendar. 
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Snow,  skating,  sliding  down  hill.  Beauty  of  the  snow,  stars, 
moon. 

Second  Week. — A  study  of  more  people  who  help  us. 
Shoemaker,  blacksmith,  tailor.    Our  dependence  upon  them. 

Third  Week. — Thought  of  preceeding  week  continued. 
Grocer,  storekeeper  and  baker'.  Our  interdependence.  Em- 
phasize the  thought  of  the  quality  of  work  and  the  joy  of 
service. 

Fourth  Week. — Street  car  conductor,  street  cleaner,  en- 
gineer, and  all  those  persons  who  help  us. 

February. 

"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 
Till  thou  at  length  are  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea." 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
General  Thought. — Civic  Life.  Knights. 
Special  Thoughts. — First  Week. — Our  relation  to  public 
servants  and  buildings.    Postman,   policeman   and  firemen. 
Our  relation  to  public  buildings,  school  and  lawns.    Our  re- 
lation to  the  children  we  meet  on  the  street. 

Second  Week. — Thought  of  patriotism.  Our  country, 
Mag.  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Our  president.  St.  Valen- 
tine.   Song,  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee." 

Third  Week.— Knights.  Story  of  the  knights  of  "Ye 
Olden  Time."  The  castle.  Its  beauty  and  strength.  Knight. 
Bravery,  courtesy,  helpfulness.  How  Cedric  became  a  knight. 
The  knights  of  our  kindergarten. 

Fourth  Week. — Any  one  may  be  knights  if  they  possess 
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knightly  qualities.  Girls  may  be  knights  as  well  as  boys. 
Stories.  Hans  and  Leak  in  Dyke.  Joan  of  Arc.  Line  of 
Golden  Light.   George  Washington. 

M  arch. 

ALMOST  TIME. 

"Almost  time  for  the  pretty  white  daisies 
Out  of  their  sleep  to  waken  at  last, 
And  over  the  meadows,  with  grasses  and  clover 

To  bud  and  to  blossom,  and  grow  so  fast ; 
Almost  time  for  the  buttercups  yellow, 

The  ferns  and  the  flowers,  the  roses  and  all, 
To  waken  from  slumber,  and  merrily  listen 
To  gladden  our  hearts  at  the  spring's  first  call." 

— Selected. 

General  Thought. — Forces  of  Nature  and  how  they  help. 

Special  Thoughts. — Preparation  for  summer. — First  Week. 
— The  Wind. — Its  help  in  autumn.  Birds,  trees,  nuts,  fruits, 
seeds.  Its  help  in  spring.  Mother  Nature's  house  cleaning, 
birds,  trees.  Its  help  to  man.  Turns  wind  mills,  blow  the 
sail,  dries  the  road  and  clothes.  Direction  of  wind.  Weather 
vane. 

Second  Week. — The  Sunshine.  Its  work  in  helping  seeds 
and  plants  grow.  Wakens  people  and  animals.  Gives  light. 
Melts  the  snow  and  ice.  Helps  dry  sidewalks  and  clothes.  It 
gives  pleasure  by  making  the  grass  green  and  the  whole 
world  beautiful.  The  beauty  of  the  sunrise,  sunset,  and  the 
rainbow. 

Third  Week. — Water.  The  source.  Melting  of  ice  and 
snow.  Rain.  The  uses.  Cleanliness.  Life  giving  agent.  Re- 
freshing persons,  animals  and  plants.  Means  of  transporta- 
tion.   Life  in  the  water. 
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Fourth  Week. — Preparation  for  summer  in  the  home. 
Spring  house  cleaning.  Repairing  and  refreshing  interior  of 
home.  Wood  work  and  papering.  Putting  away  of  winter 
clothes.  Rehanging  curtains.  Taking  up  and  putting  down 
carpets. 

April. 

"A  gush  of  bird  song;  a  patter  of  dew, 
A  cloud  and  a  rainbow  warning. 
Suddenly  sunshine  and  perfect  blue, 
An  April  day  in  the  morning." 

— Harriet  Prescott  Spoffoird. 

General  Thought. — Awakening  of  Life.  Easter. 

Special  Thought. — First  Week. — Preparation  for  summer 
about  the  home.  Taking  down  storm  windows  and  doors. 
Repairing  walks.  Setting  out  trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  Mak- 
ing of  gardens. 

Second  Week. — Preparation  in  Nature.  Swelling  leaf 
buds.  Changing  color  of  twigs.  Germination  of  seeds. 
Spring  flowers,  beauty,  color  and  fragrance.  Blossoming  fruit 
trees.  Planting  seeds  in  window  boxes  for  transplanting  in 
May. 

Third  Week. — Preparation  in  Nature.  Return  of  birds. 
Waking  up  of  animals  who  have  been  sleeping  thru  winter. 
Shedding  of  winter  coats. 

Fourth  Week. — Easter.  Simple  mention  of  FroebeTs 
birthday.  Easter  customs.  Eggs.  Lily  bulb  and  lily.  Cater- 
pillar and  butterfly. 

"So  ope  ye  lilies  pure  and  white, 
Uplift  your  happy  faces, 
And  breathe  your  sweetest  fragrance 
Up  to  the  heavenly  places. 
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"Ah,  joyous  spring,  Ah,  blossoms  sweet 
To  us  you  are  the  token 
That  life  shall  spring  from  seeming  death 
As  lips  divine  have  spoken." 

—Mrs.  W.  C.  Gunn. 

May. 

"Such  a  starved  bank  of  moss 
Till  that  May  morn ; 
Blue  ran  the  flash  across, 
Violets  were  born.'' 

—Robert  Browning. 
General  Thought. — Preparation  for  summer.  Flowers, 
birds  and  bees. 

Special  Thought. — First  Week. — May  day  party.  May 
pole  dance.    May  day  customs.    Farmer's  spring  work. 

Second  Week. — Study  of  flowers  and  bees,  Work  of  roots, 
stem,  leaves  and  blossoms.    Relation  of  birds  and  bees. 

Third  Week. — Study  of  birds.  Naming  oif  birds.  Their 
preparation  to  stay  with  us.  Mating.  Nesting.  Care  of  baby 
birds.  Study  of  few  typical  birds.  Robin,  blue  jay,  oriole 
and  woodpecker. 

Fourth  Week. — Retrospection.  Review  of  all  the  work 
done  in  kindergarten.  Retell  old  stories.  Sing  all  the  old 
songs.    Look  at  the  pictures, 

Kindergarten. 

The  following  exercises  are  given  to  all  the  children  to- 
gether : 

Morning  Ring:  Prayer  and  hymn.  Greetings,  Nature 
songs  and  talks.  Stories, 

March :  Rhythmic  work  with  great  variety  of  physical 
movements. 
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Game  Period  :  Pure  activity  games,  traditional  games  and 
representative  games.    Trade  games. 

Closing  Ring :  Good-bye  song ;  talk.  Hand  work  of  each 
division  shown  to  the  other. 

Grading. — The  kindergarten  is  divided  into  four  divisions 
or  grades.  Each  one  doing  work  in  advance)  of  the  other. 
Thus  the  child  can  study  in  kindergarten  two  years  without 
duplicating  the  work. 

Gift  Work: — All  the  Froebelian  gifts  are  used.  The  fifth 
gift  B  and  the  new  curvilinear  gift  have  been  added.  The  en- 
larged gifts  are  used  as  far  as  possible. 

Occupation  Work. — All  the  occupations  are  used.  Also 
any  other  material  which  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Construction  Work. — Each  child  is  making  a  doll  house. 
This  is  about  three  feet  high  and  made  of  wood.  The  children 
make  the  furniture  as  far  as  possible.  Weave  the  rugs,  and 
make  the  linen  for  the  house.  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to 
lead  the  child  to  use  his  creative  ability  as  far  as  he  is  able. 
The  teacher  rendering  assistance  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Home  Work. — The  children  are  encouraged  to  make  things 
at  home.  Thus  reproducing  what  they  have  made  at  kinder- 
garten. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHER  AND  THE  NOR- 
MAL TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Homer  H.  Seer  ley. 

The  Special  Teacher. — The  Iowa  State  Normal  School  is 
organized  on  the  plan  of  training  each  student  in  attendance 
to  be  some  kind  of  a  special  teacher.  It  is  believed  that  each 
student  that  has  the  inclination  to  be  a  teacher,  has  certain 
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natural  qualifications  that  may  be  united  with  special  training 
and  be  prepared  to  do  superior  work  in  public  schools.  Experi- 
ence has  proven  the  wisdom'  of  thus  granting  such  special  in- 
struction in  school  management,  methods,  and  scholastic  lines 
that  properly  prepare  such  teachers  for  the  training  work  which 
follows  so  that  the  training  can  be  made  more  thoro  and 
effective  and  can  develop  the  kind  of  comprehension,  and  skill 
that  guarantees  a  successful  career  in  the  school-room'.  There 
are  some  things  in  common  in  the  instruction  and  training 
of  public  school  teachers  of  all  kinds,  but  there  are  also  some 
things  that  show  great  variations.  In  order  to  meet  these 
problems  it  has  become  the  custom  at  this  school  to  so  organize 
classes  in  all  subjects  of  the  course  of  study  that  special  primary 
teachers  may  have  all  their  instruction  in  all  these  subjects  of 
study  in  classes  by  themselves.  This  has  been  possible  be- 
cause there  are  always  sufficient  numbers  enrolled  in  each  year 
of  the  course  to  permit  this  special  treatment.  To  give  the 
largest  competency  in  qualifications  as  well  as  to  give  the  most 
decided  efficiency  in  training,  this  differentiation  of  work  and 
study  has  been  tested  for  more  than  ten  years,  the  results  show- 
ing the  wisdom;  of  the  plan  and  guaranteeing  the  policy  to  be 
the  easiest  method  of  accomplishing  a  definite  end. 

The  Organization  of  the  Training  School. — To  enable  this 
special  training  to  be  an  actual  possibility  and  to  so  conduct 
the  work  as  to  give  it  the  largest  efficiency,  the  organization 
has  been  made  on  the  plan  of  giving  authority  to  the  super- 
visor, the  equivalent  of  that  granted  to  any  other  member  of 
the  faculty.  This  authority  covers  the  entire  management  of 
the  primary  grades  the  same  as  would  be  granted  a  principal 
of  a  public  school.  It  is  the  supervisor's  business,  (i)  to 
classify  and  assign  each  pupil  that  enters  upon  the  work  of 
the  school,  (2)  to  determine  the  promotion  of  each  pupil  as 
regards  fitness  and  progress  from  class  to  class  and  from  grade 
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to  grade,  (3)  to  plan  and  definitely  decide  the  specific  topics  inr- 
eluded  in  the  course  of  study,  (4)  to  decide  what  text-books 
shall  be  used  by  each*class  in  all  the  subjects  of  study  and  in 
what  way  the  adopted  text-book  is  to  be  employed  in.  prepa- 
ration of  work  and  in  recitation,  (  5)  to  make  the  time  program 
of  study  and  recitation  and  to  remodel  it  as  experience  may 
prove  desirable,  (6)  to  control  the  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  training  school  and  thus  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
plans  being  carried  out  and  the  work  that  is  exemplified,  (7) 
to  decide  when  the  attainments  in  training  are*  sufficient  ta 
permit  the  work  required  to  be  considered  as  creditably  fin- 
ished, (8)  to  place  an  estimate  upon  the  qualifications,  the 
skill  and  the  prospects  of  each  student  that  completes  a  course 
of  study  so  that  the  recommendations  given  by  the  school  shall 
conform  to  the  summary  of  opinion  held  by  the  supervisor. 

To  successfully  conduct  this  work  the  supervisor  is  given 
as  critic  teachers  those  that  are  skillful,  well  trained  and  capable 
in  the  work  according  to  the  number  of  classes  and  schools 
that  may  require  these  to  guarantee  efficiency  and  proper  super- 
vision of  student  teaching.  These  critic  teachers  are  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  supervisor  and  are  not  selected  without 
taking  into  consideration  their  fitness  to  work  in  this  relation 
with  satisfaction  and  success.  Then  there  are  daily  con- 
ferences and  lessons  given  to  the  students  in  training  by  the 
supervisor  and  critic  teachers  as  a  closing  exercise  of  the  day's 
work.  These  conferences,  model  lessons,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tice in  teaching,  conform  to<  the  needs  of  the  students  as  their 
work  and  their  progress  demands.  This  kind  of  control  en- 
ables the  work  to  be  varied  to>  suit  the  necessities  that  arise 
and  at  the  same  time  guarantees  that  suggestions,  instruction 
and  training  all  come  at  the  exact  time  they  are  particularly 
needed. 

The  Co-operation  of  the  Faculty. — The  training  school 
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management  is  granted  all  the  co-operation,  sympathy  and 
help  by  all  the  several  departments  of  the  school  in  every  way 
that  can  contribute  to  the  strengthening-  and  helping  of  the 
work.  The  work  to<  be  done  by  the  teachers  thru  instruc  - 
tion in  scholastic  and  professional  lessons  is  determined  on 
the  basis  that  such  students  are  to  be  teachers  in  primary 
schools  and  the  instructor  is  never  to  forget  that  fact,  giving 
such  variation  as  is  possible  to  insure  the  most  thoro  and 
careful  preparation  for  that  work.  In  such  lines  as  may  be  new 
and  as  may  need  development  such  as  music,  drawing,  instruc- 
tion in  the  manual  arts,  etc.,  the  departments  controlling  such 
phases  of  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  either  give  personal 
assistance  for  a  time  until  the  problems  involved  are  better 
understood  and  the  type  of  work  settled  or  in  assisting  the 
training  school  by  suggesting  senior  students  whose  qualifica- 
tions give  promise  of  doing  fine  work  in  these  particular  lines 
of  teaching.  Since  the  Normal  School  also<  trains  special  teach- 
ers in  miusic,  drawing,  manual  training,  etc.,  the  time  in  the 
future  when  these  subjects  will  be  able  toi  be  satisfactorily 
handled  the  same  as  reading,  spelling,  number,  etc.,  is  not  very 
far  distant.  By  such  co-operation  of  the  faculty  all  that  is 
essential  and  desirable  is  obtained  since  it  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  supposed  that  a  teacher  in  mathematics  or  geography  or 
reading  who  instructs  students  in  the  Normal  School  in  these 
subjects  is  naturally  a  better  judge  of  what  should  be  done 
in  these  lines  in  the  training  school  than  is  the  supervisor. 
Experience  has  proven  that  a  wise,  prudent,  thoughtful,  skillful 
supervisor  oi4  critic  teacher  is  uniformly  superior  in  capability 
of  decision  when  there  is  difference  of  opinion  regarding  either 
subject  matter  or  procedure.  It  is  remarkable  how  sensitive 
such  an  expert  becomes  to  the  recognition  of  what  is  prac- 
ticable, useful  or  essential.  At  the  same  time  the  department 
teachers  are  able  to*  give  much  help  in  occasional  practical 
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talks  at  critic  meetings,  in  frequent  suggestions  at  personal 
interviews  with  the  supervisor  as  business  interest  may  make 
it  desirable,  and  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  methods  and  the 
literature  of  the  branch  of  study  they  teach  as  it  develops  in 
the  publications  of  the  day,  so  that  the  student  teachers  can 
be  readily  given  direction  and  help  in  the  preparation  of  their 
work  for  practice  in  teaching.  Such  a  relation  guarantees 
helpfulness  as  far  as  beneficial,  it  maintains  peace  and  sym- 
pathy while  it  gives  each  one  a  province  in  which  to  be  superior 
in  authority  and  in  service. 

The  Narrowing  of  the  Field. — There  is  more  breadth  to 
the  work  of  the  public  school  curriculum  than  is  generally 
assumed  and  much  more  need  of  prominent  specialists  to  do 
the  work  of  training  teachers  in  those  features  than  is  usually 
attempted.  There  is  enough  variety  and  enough  difficulty  in 
the  work  of  the  first,  second  and  third  grades  of  the  public 
school  to  call  for  the  supervision  of  the  best  talent,  the  best 
scholarship  and  the  best  capability  of  skill.  The  reason  why 
much  of  the  work  in  these  grades  is  not  appreciated  is  because 
the  persons  conducting  them  do*  not  know  enough  about  them 
either  as  to  character  of  work  or  as  to  possible  accomplishment. 
Teaching  primary  school  is  as  much  the  woirk  of  a  specialist 
as  that  of  teaching  language,  science  or  mathematics  in  a  col- 
lege. It  is  not  creditably  and  intelligently  dome  if  it  is  not 
given  the  care  and  the  attention  that  specialization  permits. 
Public  education  involves  so  much  expenditure  of  money  and 
so  much  use  of  valuable  time  that  it  ought  to  be  economically 
conducted.  To  do  this  is  impossible  if  special  training  in 
skill  and  large  initiative  in  management  is  not  required.  It 
is  already  well  recognized  in  most  school  systems  that  a  superior 
first  primary  teacher  is  absolutely  important.  Unfortunately 
it  is  not  as  well  recognized  that  it  is  also  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  an  equally  good  second  primary  teacher  or  third 
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primary  teacher  is  not  essential.  The  plan  adopted  at  this 
Normal  School  gives  these  grades  as  much  importance  as  is 
given  the  first  grade,  and  the  students  who  show  specific  fit- 
ness for  instructing  in  them  are  trained  as  carefully,  and  are 
taught  with  as  much  diligence,  being  considered  of  equivalent 
usefulness  to  the  public  schools  as  workers  as  those  best  fitted 
for  first  grade  teachers.  It  is  able  to  be  said  that  of  all  the 
students  whoi  have  completed  these  courses  at  the  Normal 
School  in  the  past  ten  years,  investigation  shows  that  not  a 
single  one  has  been  a  failure  while  the  majority  have  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves  for  unusual  capability  and 
efficiency  in  these  special  lines  of  teaching. 

The  Need  of  Practice. — Efficient  training  does  not  depend 
so  much  upon  the  large  amount  of  practice  teaching  that 
is  done  as  it  does  on  the  care  and  supervision  that  is  given  to 
each  separate  lesson.  The  training  system,  recommended  by 
many  normal  schools  is  conducted  on  the  theory  of  much 
chance  to  teach  and  little  supervision  for  individual  lessons. 
This  theory  is  not  approved  or  accepted  by  the  Iowa  State 
Normal  School  as  the  best  plan  on  which  to  work,  since  the 
experience  had  here  justifies  the  special  value  of  the  closer  su- 
pervision in  the  first  weeks  of  training. 

A  few  lessons  given  after  careful  and  tho>ro  preparation 
with  judicious  and  constructive  criticism  that  helps  every  time 
it  is  received,  united  with  sympathetic,  friendly  advice  that  en- 
courages every  time  it  occurs,  accomplished  with  a  spirit  that 
exhibits  its  power  thru  showing  that  it  specially  desires 
the  student  to  succeed,  are  the  evidences  that  plainly  indicate 
that  there  is  business  and  prosperity  in  the  progress  that  is 
being  attained. 

There  are  limitations  to  the  value  of  practice  that  must  be 
recognized  ;  there  are  kinds  of  criticism  that  should  be  over- 
looked; there  are  results  that  must  be  genuine  and  should  be 
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obtained.  Practice  in  teaching  is  useless  and  harmful  if  it 
is  not  constructive,  progressive  and  successful  and  its  conduct 
in  a  training  school  must  be  faithfully  worked  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  as  well  as  of  the  student.  There  is  no 
need  for  either  to  suffer.  A  training  school  can  be  made  the 
best  school  for  children,  guaranteeing  economy  of  time  and 
definiteness  in  progress,  all  depending  upon  its  management 
and  its  spirit.  There  is  need  for  practice  but  it  should  be 
good  practice.  It  should  be  so  carefully  accomplished,  it  should 
be  so  sincerely  done,  it  should  be  so  faithfully  regarded  that 
growth  in  character  and  development  in  skill  is  a  necessary 
result  of  doing  the  work  required.  This  is  no  low  standard, 
it  is  no  small  undertaking,  it  is  no  work  for  the  mediocre,  the 
indifferent  or  the  mechanist;  it  is  a  task  that  is  sufficient  to 
tax  the  ablest  talent,  the  greatest  skill  and  the  largest  humane- 
ness. To  conduct  a  training  school  with  remarkable  efficiency 
is  to  live  the  broadest  life,  to  enjoy  the  largest  sympathy  for 
the  earnest  efforts  of  others,  and  is  to  contribute  thru  a  kindly 
spirit  to  the  encouragement  and  the  improvement  of  mul- 
titudes who  need  the  help  and  the  development  thus  conferred. 

The  Promise  of  Better  Things. — Out  of  the  training  school 
idea  has  developed  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  normal 
schools.  There  was  a  time  when  this  idea  was  ridiculed  by 
the  scholars  and  the  educators  at  work  in  the  colleges  and 
the  universities.  It  was  considered  a  petty  way  in  which  to 
learn  a  trade,  a  useless  undertaking  to  acquire  a  profession,  a 
substitute  for  high  scholarship  and  much  school  going.  So 
much  was  this  attitude  true  that  the  professional  work  done 
at  normal  schools  was  treated  with  contempt  while  their  gradu- 
ates who  decided  to  take  higher  courses  of  study  in  colleges 
and  universities  were  received  with  hesitancy  and  doubt  as 
to  the  outcome.  But  times  have  changed.  The  normal  school 
graduates  are  now  in  all  the  universities  of  best  rank  and  they 
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have  not  only  proven  their  right  to  be  there  but  they  have 
shown  that  their  teaching-  and  training  is  among  the  best  ob- 
tainable in  the  whole  country,  while  their  rank  as  men  and 
women  among  other  students  of  different  origin  is  such  as  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  education  more  thoro  or  more  usable 
than  that  conferred  thru  the  organization  called  the  State 
Normal  School.  At  the  same  time  these  graduates  are  not 
taking  second  rank  in  the  field.  They  are  among  the  best 
teachers  found  in  the  schools,  they  are  the  originators  of  the 
most  ideas  and  plans,  they  are  among  the  leaders  in  reform, 
improvement  and  better  work  everywhere  and  their  influence 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  equivalent  number  drawn  from  other 
sources.  These  are  the  evidence  of  progress,  the  sign  of 
better  things  for  public  schools  and  the  causes  that  encourage 
the  several  states  in  the  great  republic  to  enlarge  the  prospects 
and  the  opportunities  of  these  schools  so  that  they  may  be 
better  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  civilization. 

A  Normal  School  Is  Not  Able  to  Be  an  Inferior  School. — 
These  standards  indicate  that  the  true  normal  school  is  an  ad- 
vance agent  of  progress.  It  is  not  held  to  any  province  by 
traditions  that  are  hard  to  break.  It  is  not  tied  to  the  chariot 
of  scholasticism  and  historic  conservatism!.  It  is  a  free  insti- 
tution destined  to  work  a  revolution  whenever  revolution  is 
necessary  to  permit  progress.  It  is  the  testing  ground  for 
subject  matter',  methods  of  instruction  and  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion as  it  unites  instruction  with  training  and  exemplification. 
For  these  reasons  nothing  about  the  normal  school  can  be 
less  than  superior.  It  must  have  the  best  buildings,  the  best 
sanitation,  the  best  equipment,  the  largest  space  in  which  to 
do  the  work,  and  finally  the  best  teachers  that  the  age  affords. 
Every  teacher  in  a  normal  school  must  be  of  superior  quality, 
of  superior  capability  and  of  marked  efficiency.  Every  lesson 
that  is  taught  must  be  a  great  one  as  ordinary  instruction  has 
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no  place  in  such  an  organization.  Every  worker  must  be  an 
investigator,  noted  for  a  desire  to  make  progress  and  to  de- 
velop better  things  in  the  public  service.  Every  person  ac- 
cepting service  in  such  an  institution  should  rank  as  a  leader 
in  society,  in  large  usefulness  and  in  definite  accomplishment. 
There  can  be,  then,  in  such  a  faculty  no  subordinate's  who  are 
paid  petty  salaries  while  they  learn  to  do  superior  work.  There 
can  be  no*  organization  that  places  any  of  the  work  in  the  hands 
of  the  inexperienced  and  undeveloped.  There  must  be  the 
qualities  of  physique,  mind  and  heart  that  give  every  teacher 
in  the  normal  school  the  largest  prominence  given  by  the  pro- 
fession, making  his  work  notable  in  excellency  and  power. 


THE  PRIMARY  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Plan  of  Organization. 
Etta  Suplee,  Supervisor. 

GRADES. 

The  primary  department  as  organized  includes  the  first 
three  grades,  of  pupils  ranging  from  five  or  six  to  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age.  Each  grade  is  divided  into:  two  or  three  groups  or 
classes  according  to  whatever  is  desirable  or  practicable.  The 
pupils  are  regular  public  school  grade  coming  from  the  homes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Normal  School,  some  from'  the  city  of 
Cedar  Falls  and  some  from  the  country  school  district  ad- 
joining Cedar  Falls.  Both  of  these  school  districts  made  con- 
tracts for  such  instruction  with  the  trustees  of  the  Normal 
.School.   The  enrollment  for1  the  year  is  about  fifty  pupils. 
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TEACHERS. 

The  work  of  the  primary  training  department  is  in  charge 
of  a  supervisor,  assisted  by  a  critic  teacher,  and  a  special 
teacher  of  music.  The  time  of  the  supervisor,  as  well  as  the 
critic  teacher,  is  given  to  the  administration  of  the  school,  to 
the  supervision  of  the  student  teachers  as  they  do  class  work, 
and  to  the  teaching  of  pupils  as  is  desirable  or  necessary.  Daily 
illustrative  lessons  and  conferences  are  given  by  the  super- 
visor or  by  the  critic  teacher  to  these  student  teachers.  The 
student  teachers  are  seniors  in  the  special  primary  courses. 
Each  senior  teaches  an  hour  each  day  for  a  year  as  may  be 
assigned  in  the  three  grades. 

A  special  teacher  "of  music  from  the  music  department  has 
charge  of  the*  music  in  these  three  grades.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  instruction  and  gives  about  one  recitation 
hour  daily  to  this  work. 


THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Working  Theory. 

The  theory  of  concentration  is  followed  in  the  three  pri- 
mary grades.  The  lessons  in  the  following  outline  are  the 
center,  the  thought  content,  the  impulse,  for  that  portion  of 
the  day's  program.  They  are  chosen  from  Art,  Literature, 
Nature,  History,  Daily  Life.  The  term  General  Lessons  is 
used  to  designate  them. 

Outline  of  General  Lessons  for  the  Year. 

September  Subjects. — (i)  Carpenter,  (2)  Hiawatha,  (3) 
Golden  Rod,  (4)  Milkweed,  (5)  Corn,  (6)  Butterfly  and  Cat- 
erpillar, (7)  Spider,  (8)  Ants,  (9)  Grasshopper,  (10)  Cricket, 
(11)  Eugene  Field. 
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October  Subjects. —  (i)  Seeds,  (2)  Millet's  Gleaners,  (3) 
Columbus,  (4)  Squirrel,  (5)  Beaver. 

November  Subjects. —  (1)  Preparation  for  Winter,  (2) 
"Night,"  by  Thorwaldsen,  (3)  Pilgrims  and  Thanksgiving, 
(4)  Apple,  (5)  Cranberries,  (6)  Potato,  (7)  Deer,  (8)  Rab- 
bit, (9)  Turkey. 

December  Subjects. —  (1)  Christmas,  (2)  Evergreens,  (3) 
Camel. 

January  Subjects. —  (1)  Opening  Exercises  for  January, 
(2)  The  Eskimo,  (3)  Winter  Birds,  (4)  Woodpeckers,  (5) 
O'wl,  (6)  Blue  Jays,  (7)  Sparrow,  (8)  Physics. 

February  Subjects. —  (1)  Lesson  I,  (2)  Washington,  (3) 
Flag,  (4)  Longfellow,  (5)  Magnetism,  (6)  Physics,  (7)  Cap- 
illarity. 

March  Subjects. —  (1)  Wind,  (2)  Clouds,  (3)  Preparation 
for  Spring,  (4)  Seeds,  (5)  Twigs  and  Buds,  (6)  Pussy  Wil- 
low, (7)  Easter,  (8)  Lesson  on  Raphael,  (9)  Terminal  Buds 
and  Twigs. 

April,  May  and  June  Subjects. —  ( 1 )  Opening  for  month  of 
April,  (2)  Robin,  (3)  Arbor  Day,  (4)  Frogs  and  Toads,  (5) 
Froebel,  (6)  May,  (7)  Dandelion,  (8)  Spring  Beauty,  (9) 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  (10)  Oriole,  (11)  Meadow  Lark,  (12) 
Apple  Blossoms. 

These  lessons  are  chosen  because  they  appeal  to  the  pupil 
as  a  necessity  in  his  desire  to  learn  of  the  world  about  himi, 
in  keeping  alive  his  growing  and  widening  interests,  and  in 
increasing  his  experiences  and  interpreting  concepts. 

In  the  second  and  third  grades  the  lessons  in  the  text-books 
will  often  determine  the  "General  Lesson."  These  General 
Lessons  are  planned  in  detail  in  "Outlines  and  Suggestions  for 
Primary  Teachers,"  a  text-book  used  by  the  student  teachers 
and  prepared  by  the  supervisor. 
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These  lessons  are  used  with  the  theory  that  the  material  of 
instruction  must  always  control  the  mastery  of  the  formal  sub- 
jects— reading,  writing,  spelling,  etc.  The  mastery  of  these 
formal  subjects  is  invaluable,  yet  it  is  not  the  end  of  the  daily 
instruction.  To  make  it  such  dwarfs  and  deadens  the  pupil's 
interest  and  powers.  The  mastery  of  the  formal  subjects  should 
come  from  efforts  put  forth  to>  learn  of  those  things  bearing  - 
directly  upon  the  pupil's  life  and  growing  out  of  his  needs  and 
interests. 

The  following  resolution  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, 1905,  expresses  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  course  of 
study. 

"The  Association  regrets  the  revival  in  some  quarters  of 
the  idea  that  the  common  school  is  a  place  for  teaching  nothing 
but  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  ciphering;  and  takes  this 
occasion  to  declare  that  the  ultimate  object  of  popular  educa- 
tion is  to  teach  the  children  how  to  live  righteously,  healthily 
and  happily,  and  that  to  accomplish  this  object  it  is  essential 
that  every  school  inculcate  the  love  of  truth,  justice,  purity, 
and  beauty  thru  the  study  of  biography,  history,  ethics,  nat- 
ural history,  music,  drawing  and  manual  arts." 

All  Modes  of  Expression  are  used,  as,  Modeling,  Painting, 
Drawing,  Dramatizing,  Making,  Singing,  etc. 

With  this  working  theory  it  will  be  seen  that  the  daily  pro- 
gram is  made  up  of  units  of  which  the  General  Lesson  is  the 
center,  while  radiating  from  this  center  are  the  lessons  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  the  other  school  subjects. 

READING. 
Place  of  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grade. 
"Reading  is  the  apprehension  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
presented  to  the  mind  by  written  or  printed  language." 

"To  know  how  to  read  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all 
school  subjects  as  the  most  important  acquisition." 
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Reading  must  be  based  upon  realities.  Life,  experience, 
wide  observation,  sympathy,  a  knowledge  of  things  and  sub- 
jects worth  reading  about  are  essentials  of  reading.  We  get 
from  the  page  only  what  we  bring  to  it.  for  while  we  strive 
to  make1  the  author's  thought  ours,  we  get  only  our  own,  for 
we  can  image  and  judge  and  feel  only  as  we  have  past  experi- 
ences for  this  imaging  or  judging  or  feeling.  However,  ex- 
cellent the  sentences  to  be  read,  however  full  of  thought  con- 
tent they  may  be,  they  are  nothing  in  themselves,  but  are  vivi- 
fied by  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  reader.  We  read,  "Our 
Father  Who  art  in  Heaven,'-'  but  to  one  it  means  the  "father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,"  to  another,  a  mere 
arrangement  of  words. 

If  it  is  true  that  life  and  experience  are  necessary  condi- 
tions of  real  reading,  then  the  prominence  given  to  reading  dur- 
ing the  first  two  yelar's  of  school  may  be  questioned. 

Reading  Not  of  Most  Importance  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  grade  of  the 
schools  of  Iowa  is  less  than  six  years.  In  the  majority  of  these 
schools  there  are  no  kindergartens.  The  chief  subject  upon  the 
program  is  reading.  The  teachers  of  these  pupils  are  required 
by  the  superintendents  and  patrons  to  teach  from,  four  to 
twelve  first  readers  during  the  first  year,  as  if  reading  were 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  to  intellectual  life.  The  increas- 
ing number  of  primers  published  each  year  indicates  a  growing 
demand  for  reading  matter  for  pupils  of  this  immature  devel- 
opment. These  primers  are  works  of  art  in  every  respect  and 
have  their  use,  namely,  to  teach  the  purpose  of  reading,  and 
to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  printed  and  written  words. 

But  the  laws  of  the  child's  being  at  this  stage  of  his  de- 
velopment require  concrete,  living  lessons,  full  of  the  activities 
of  his  life  and  of  his  environment.  Thus,  while  reading  is  a 
valuable  servant  which  he  may  use  later  on,  it  is  not  of  most 
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importance  at  this  period,  and  hence  it  should  not  dominate  the 
primary  program, 

General  Lessons  the  Basis  of  the  Reading  Lessons. 

That  subject  to  which  the  time  should  be  given  in  the 
first  two  years  of  school  is,  learning  thru  observation  and 
personal  experience  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  is 
designated  in  these  Outlines  as  "Generi  Lessons." 
"I'd  give  moire  for  one  live  bobolink 
Than  a  square  mile  of  larks  of  printer's  ink," 
should  be  the  guiding  sentiment  of  the  teachers  of  pupils  under 
eight  years  of  age. 

Thru  these  General  Lessons,  conditions  for  reading  are 
developed,  a  reading  atmosphere  is  created,  a  need  for  reading 
is  felt  by  the  pupil,  and  when  such  need  is  aroused,  the  pupil 
will  learn  to  read  anything,  however  difficult. 

When  Reading  Should  Be  Made  Prominent. 

The  time  for  making  reading  a  prominent  part  of  the  day's 
work  is  after  there  has  been  growth  and  development  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  when  the  brain  is  more  mature,  the  eye 
more  strong,  the  body  more  perfectly  under  control,  and  when 
the  essentials  of  real  reading  have  become  a  part  of  the  child 
life.  With  the  proper  development,  physically  and  mentally, 
there  is  no  need  to  read  subject  matter  that  contains  so  little 
thought  content.  Numerous  conversational  lessons,  colloquial- 
isms, etc.,  can  be  avoided,  while  excellent  English  sentences 
full  of  thought  can  be  substituted. 

Two-Fold  Phase  of  Teaching  Reading. 

Teaching  to  read  has  always  a  two-fold  phase, —  (a)  the 
significant  or  thought  side.  Here  the  teacher  is  giving  the 
pupils  clear,  definite  thoughts  and  mental  pictures  of  the  things 
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of  which  they  will  read,  by  bringing  them  into  contact  vith 
these  things,  (b)  The  mechanical  or  form  side.  Here  these 
definite  thoughts  and  mental  pictures  are  associated  with  the 
written  or  printed  forms ;  the  recognition  of  these  'symbols  is 
made  automatic;  the  power  to.  pronounce  new  words  is  given 
by  lessons  in  phonics,  while  thru  these  lessons  enunciation 
and  articulation  are  benefited. 

Need  for  the  Thought,  the  Incentive. 

At  all  times  this  thought  should  guide  the  teacher  in  the 
first  reading  lessons,  namely,  that  all  sentences  read  will  be 
read  because  the  pupil  has  need  for  the  thought  contained  in 
them,  this  need  impelling  him  to  get  the  thought,  overriding 
the  form  and  making  the  word  study  take  its  place  as  secondary 
in  the  reading  process. 

The  teacher  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  in  the  first  lesson 
the  pupil  is  "learning  to  read,"  that  is,  learning  the  sight  form 
of  those  words  and  sentences  of  which  up  toi  this  time  he  has 
known  only  the  sound  form';  but  the  pupil  is  made  to  feel  at 
all  times  that  he  is  "reading  to  learn,"  that  is,  that  he  is  inter- 
preting the  printed  or  written  sentence  for  the  thought  which 
it  has  for  him,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  learning  toi  recog- 
nize words. 

From  the  first  the  pupil  is  trained  to  know  that  reading  is 
the  "apprehension  of  the  thought  and  feeling  presented  toi  the 
mind  by  the  written  or  printed  language."  This  is  the  most 
essential  work  to  be  done  in  primary  reading.  This  habit  of 
reading  for  the  thought  should  be  formed  from1  the  beginning, 
and  should  be  continued,  and  emphasized  during  the  first  three 
years,  for  in  that  time  the  reading  habits  are  established. 

This  habit  is,  too,  the  greatest  aid  to  the  mastery  of  words, 
both  in  regard  to  pronunciation  and  definition,  for,  if  the 
pupil  is  reading  for  the  thought  alone,  he  will  not  be  satisfied 
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to  use  a  ward  which  does  not  make  the  thought  clear  and 
complete.  When  he  can  make  use  of  phonics,  the  effort  at 
thought  getting  will  often  assist  him  in  knowing  what  sounds 
to>  give  the  letters  in  the  unknown  word  for  only  that  word, 
sounded  in  that  way,  will  make  the  thought  complete. 

First  Steps  in  Teaching  Primary  Reading. 

The  sentence  must  be  the  first  step  in  reading  if  the  pupil 
is  to  know  from  the  beginning  the  purpose  of  reading.  The 
action  sentences  consisting  of  one  word,  as  Run,  Hop,  Walk, 
are  excellent  for  the  first  lessons.  These  acts  are  performed 
by  the  pupils  first  from1  the  oral  direction  of  the  teacher,  then 
fromi  the  direction  written  upon  the  board.  The  written  form 
is  used  in  beginning  the  reading  and  thus  at  the  same  ' time 
the  first  step  is  made  in  writing  and  spelling.  The  change  to 
the  printed  form  can  be  made  when  the  pupil  is  about  ready 
for  the  reading  book.  This  change  is  easily  made  if  the 
printed  form  is  placed  under  the  script  for  a  time.  Daily  use 
is  made  of  these  written  directions  in  giving  the  signals  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  the  school,  as  in  calling  and  dismissing 
classes,  etc.  Other  directions  are  given,  as  clap  your  hands, 
erase  the  blackboard,  march  like  soldiers,  the  teacher  showing 
the  written  direction  at  the  proper  time,  which  is  also  acted 
by  the  pupil.  The  attention  is  frequently,  and  in  various  ways, 
called  to'  the  words  in  the  sentences. 

Illustrations. —  (a)  The  teacher  is  writing  a  sentence  in  re- 
view, as,  "Clap  your  hands."  As  she  writes  "clap,"  she  pro- 
nounces it,  then  the  pupils  do  so. 

(b)  This  direction  is  given,  "Tell  any  word  you  know 
when  I  have  written  it."  However,  the  attention  must  not  be 
called  fromi  the  thought  to  such  an  extent  that  the  word  is 
made  of  more  importance  than  the  thought  to  be  obtained. 

A  list  is  kept  on  chart  or  blackboard  of  the  words  and  sen- 
tences known,  and  these  are  used  in  daily  sense-training  drills. 
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Sources  of  the  Reading  Lesson. 

Other  lessons  in  reading  grow  out  of  the  general  lessons. 

Short  sentences  from  these  lessons  are  written  upon  the 
board  as,  "See  the  beautiful  golden  rod:"  "The  golden  rod 
is  yellow.  The  golden  rod  grows  by  the  roadside."  These 
sentences  have  all  been  used  in  the  oral  expression  and  are 
written  upon  the  blackboard  when  so  used,  that  the  pupil  may 
see  as  well  as  hear  this  expression.  The  wor'ds  are  functioned 
from  their  use,  position,  and  form,  but  the  recognition  of 
word's  at  this  stage  is  second  in  importance. 

The  poems  and  songs  which  have  been  learned  by  the 
pupils  are  utilized  as  reading  lessons  by  selecting  sentences  or 
phrases  from  them  for  the  earlier  lessons  and  by  using  the 
entire  poem  later  on. 

The  story  told  should  be  the  basis  of  sentences  and  words 
used  in  the  reading.  In  retelling  the  story,  the  teacher  should 
frequently  let  the  pupils  see  as  well  as  hear  new  words  and  sen- 
tences which  occur  in  the  story. 

All  of  this  work  should  be  from  the  blackboard,  but  the 
words  used  in  the  sentences  may  be  such  as  are  to  be  found 
later1  on  in  the  first  reading  book  to  be  given  the  pupil. 

Reading  Book. 

The  book  will  be  taken  when  the  pupils  know  the  purpose 
of  reading  and  have  had  some  work  in  the  analysis  of  the 
sentence  into  the  words  composing  it. 

Any  one  of  the  modern  primers  may  be  the  first  book  in 
reading.  Such  oral  presentation  should  be  made  of  each 
lesson  before  the  lesson  is  given  in  the  book,  that  when  the 
book  is  taken,  the  lessons  will  not  be  a  struggle  with  the  me- 
chanics of  reading,  rfor  a  lack  of  ability  to  apprehend,  but  a 
rapid  and  easy  effort  in  real  reading. 
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How  Know  That  Pupil  Has  Read. 

There  are  many  means  to  be  used  to  determine  whether 
the  pupil  has  read  the  thought  and  feeling.  Usually  correct 
expression  in  oral  reading  is  the  test,  but  the  character  of  the 
sentences  in  the  primary  readers  prevents  this  from  being  a  re- 
liable test. 

The  following  tests  are  more  valuable  to  the  primary 
teacher  than  is  oral  reading : 

(a)  Telling  the  thought  in  pupil's  language. 

(b)  Answering  questions  asked  by  teacher  by  reading 
from,  the  text. 

(c)  Answering  questions  asked  by  teacher  or  pupils. 

(d)  Sketching  pictures  seen  in  sentences  or  paragraphs. 

(e)  Dramatizing  parts  of  the  lesson. 

(f)  Pupils  questioning  class  upon  the  lesson. 

No  Isolated  Word  Drill. 

If  the  need  for  the  thought  is  the  incentive  for  the  primary 
work  in  reading,  there  can  be  little  place  for  the  isolated  word 
drill.  Time  and  energy  are  saved  by  having  all  drills  come 
by  the  use  of  the  words,  first  in  oral  expression,  then  in  the 
written  form1.  The  work  of  making  the  words  first  a  part  of 
the  oral  language  of  the  pupil  is  most  essential  in  the  primary 
grades.  This  is  best  done  thru  the  oral  presentation  of  the 
lesson  which  is  to  be  read. 

Oral  Presentation. 

This  oral  presentation  is  the  place  for  the  real  work  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  her  opportunity  to  bring  up  past  experiences 
which  are  made  the  basis  of  the  new ;  to  give  the  pupils  cor- 
rect and  enduring  ideas  of  the  subject  matter  of  which  he  will 
read.  The. new  and  difficult  words  are  used  in  this  oral  dis- 
cussion, and,  as  they  are  used,  are  placed  upon  the  board  that 
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the  pupil  may  see  them,  as  well  as  hear  them.  In  this  way 
these  words  are  recognized,  pronounced  and  functioned  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 

Such  oral  presentation  should  be  made  of  each  lesson  that 
when  the  book  is  taken  for  the  reading  of  that  lesson,  there  will 
not  be  a  struggle  with  the  mechanics  of  reading,  but  a  rapid 
and  pleasurable  effort  in  thought  getting. 

This  oral  discussion  may  be  given  in  various  ways,  depend- 
ing largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  lessons  to  be  read. 

Some  of  these  ways  are  illustrated  below.  The  lessons  are 
taken  from  Cyr's  Second  Reader. 

r.  Observation  of  objects  of  which  the  pupil  will  read, 
pages  72-75. 

To  read  of  "the  thin  skin  like  a  wing;"  of  the  teeth  of  this 
bird-like  animal ;  of  the  hooked  claws,  and  the  mouse-like  head, 
and  not  to  have  come  into  possession  of  this  knowledge,  first  of 
all,  thru  direct  observation,  with  its  complement^  expres- 
sion, both  oral  and  manual,  is  an  unjust  deprivation.  No  one 
questions  the  value  of  direct  observation  and  personal  contact 
in  forming  accurate  and  lasting  concepts.  During  this  observa- 
tion and  consequent  oral  expression,  the  new  words  and  phrases 
are  Written  upon  the  board  as  they  are  used,  so  that  when  the 
text  is  read  the  mechanics  take  a  second  place. 

2.  Oral  presentation  thru  pictures  or  illustrations,  page  2. 
The  discussion  of  the  picture  will  necessitate  the  use  of  the 

new  words  "Portland,  Maine,"  "February,"  and  the  rest. 
These  are  written  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher  at  the  time 
they  are  used  in  the  oral  discussion,  thus  obviating  the  isolated 
word  drill. 

3.  Oral  presentation  thru  teacher's  remarks  and  ques- 
tions, page  9. 

4.  Oral  presentations  by  personating  the  characters  found 
in  the  lesson,  page  143. 
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5.  O'ral  presentation  by  dramatizing  parts  of  lesson,  page 
160,  paragraphs  2-4;  paragraphs  4-5. 

6.  Oral  presentation  by  teaching  value  of  marks  of  punc- 
tuation and  capitalization. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  undue  attention  to  the  punctu- 
ation marks,  so  much  fun  has  been  poked  at  the  old  time  teacher 
whoi  required  his  pupils  to  count  four  at  a  period,  one  at  a 
comma,  etc.,  that  the  teacher,  for  fear  of  like  criticism,  fails 
to  teach  her  pupils  to  know  the  value  of  these  marks  as  a 
means  of  securing  thought.  Yet  they  are  too  valuable  an  as- 
sistance in  getting  the  thought  of  any  selection  to  permit  of 
this  omission,  The  teacher  must  often  lead  the  pupil  to*  see 
that  altho  he  has  a  thought  from  his  sentence,  yet  it  is  not 
the  correct  thought,  because  the  selection  is  differently  punc- 
tuated. Or  she  may  show  hirm  how  to  get  the  thought  when  he 
"has  not  been  able  to  secure  it,  by  calling  his  attention  to  the 
punctuation  of  the  sentence. 

7.  Oral  presentation  by  teaching  and  grouping  of  the  parts 
of  the  sentence,  selecting  the  basic  idea  and  restricting  all 
others  to  their  true  places.  This  phase  of  oral  presentation 
grows  more  important  as  the  pupil  advances  in  his  reading. 

Some  Ends  Sought  in  Teaching  Reading. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  daily  reci- 
tation in  reading. 

I.  The  power  to  interpret  thru  the  silent  reading  of  a 
lesson  or  part  of  a  lesson  by  once  reading.  The  selection  should 
be  new  to  the  pupils,  yet  one  that  has  had  the  oral  presentation 
necessary  to  its  apprehension. 

Any  suitable  mode  of  expression  may  be  used  to  express  the 
thought  obtained,  but  usually,  telling  in  the  words  of  the 
pupil  will  be  the  mode  chosen. 
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2.  -The  ability  to  read  at  sight  any  matter  that  may  be 
given  himi  to  read. 

Usually  this  material  should  be  less  difficult  than  the  read- 
ing book  in  use,  but  occasionally,  sentences  that  are  quite  be- 
yond him  in  thought  and  mechanical  difficulties  may  be  given 
for  the  purpose  of  having  himi  show  his  power  to  deal  with  the 
difficult.  This  exercise  is,  in  no  sense,  reading,  but  it  has  its 
purpose.   This  purpose  should  be  known  to  the  pupil,  also. 

3.  Ability  to  do  excellent  oral  reading. 

Oral  reading  is  a  much  more  difficult  exercise  than  is  Silent 
reading.  "Silent  reading  is  the  apprehension  of  the  thought 
and  feelings  presented  to  the  mind  by  written  or  printed  lan- 
guage." 

"Oral  reading  is  the  vocal  expression  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  presented  to  the  minds  by  written  or  printed  language." 

Oral  reading  always  assumes  the  Silent  reading,  for  the 
thought  and  feeling  cannot  be  given  to  others  unless  the  reader 
has  it  to  give.  During  the  oral  reading  the  reader  must  get 
the  thought,  and  hold  it  while  giving  expression  to  it.  Unless 
the  reader  can  dor  this  the  expression  is  faulty. 

The  subject  matter  for  the  oral  reading  in  the  primary 
grades  should  be  lessons  requiring  much  dramatic  expression. 

Usually,  with  children,  the  chief  thing  to  be  done  to  secure 
excellent  oral  reading  is  to  "baptise  the  child  into  the  spirit  of 
the  selection."  Lead  himi  to  feel  the  thought  and  the  correct 
expression  will  usually  follow.  Exceptions  to  this  may  arise 
with  pupils  who,  thru  defective  organs  of  speech  or  hearing, 
fail  to  articulate,  or  get  the  proper  pitch  or  inflection. 

A  Typical  Outline  for  the  Daily  Reading  Lesson. 

1.  Presentation  of  the  new  lesson  from  its  two- fold  side: 
(a)  thought  side;  (b)  form  side. 

2.  The  preparation  of  this  lesson  by  the  pupils. 
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3.  Expression  of  the  lesson  studied,  which  should  give 
opportunity  for  Oral  reading. 

4.  Exercise  in  Silent  reading. 

5.  Exercise  in  Sight  reading. 

Suggestions  in  Reading. 

1.  Never  allow  nor  ask  for  trivial  criticism,  as,  "What 
mistake  did  he  make?"    "He  said  'it'  for  'his'." 

2.  Never  encourage  children  to  be  adverse  critics. 

3.  Never  say,  "Read  until  you  make  a  mistake,"  or  "Read 
to  the  comma,"  or  other  punctuation  mark  which  does  not 
end  a  thought. 

4.  Never  have  halting,  lifeless  reading. 

5.  Never  waste  time  and  energy  by  indefinite  criticism,  as, 
"I  do  not  like  that,  try  again."  "You've  mot  studied  well." 
The  pupil  cannot  improve  unless  he  knows  in  what  particular 
there  is  room  for  improvement. 

6.  Avoid  having  faults  detected  and  not  corrected. 

7.  Avoid  monotony  in  manner  of  conducting  recitation. 

8.  Never  say,  "Read  the  line  of  words." 

Never  say,  "Read  the  story,"  meaning  "sentence." 
Never  say,  "Read  the  verse,"  if  the  reading  is  prose. 

9.  Remember  that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  should  be 
given  to  reading,  and  not  to  oral  discussion.  It  is  possible  to 
have  interesting  discussions  and  make  little  progress  in  ex- 
pressive reading,  or  in  ability  to  get  thought. 

10.  Make  enthusiasm  for  good  reading  abound. 

11.  Work  upon  one  difficulty  until  it  is  mastered. 

12.  Do  not  attempt  to  define  words  by  synonyms  if  the 
meaning  is  better  seen  in  original  sentences. 

13.  Often  have  pupils  close  books  and  listen  while  another 
reads. 

14.  Encourage  reading  aloud  at  home. 
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15.  Always  have  the  silent  reading  before  the  oral.  The 
pupil  should  know  when  he  has  the  thought  and  should  be 
trained  to  give  it  only  when  he  has  it  to<  give.  When  not  pre- 
pared, he  should  say,  "I  haven't  the  thought." 

16.  When  the  pupil  comes  to  a  word  in  his  reading  which 
he  cannot  pronounce,  he  should  begin  immediately  to  sound 
the  word.  If  it  is  an  unphonetic  word,  the  teacher  should  assist 
by  giving  the  sounds  needed,  or  by  marking  the  word. 

17.  When  the  meaning  of  the  word  or  part  of  the  sentence 
is  not  knoiwn  to.  the  pupil  he  should  immediately  ask  it.  If 
any  one  of  the  class  knows  the  meaning  he  should  give  it;  if 
others  have  different  ideas  these  should  be  given,  not  waiting 
for  direction  from  the  teacher.  This  independence  of  won; 
makes  readers  who  are  content  only  when  the  reading  is  a 
thought-getting  process. 

18.  When  the  oral  expression  given  by  one  pupil  is  not 
the  expression  which  would  be  given  by  another,  the  latter 
should  give  his  rendering  of  it  together  with  his  reasons  for  so 
doing. 

19.  Train  pupils  to  get  the1  meaning  chiefly  fromi  context. 

20.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  judge  the  reading  matter 
as  to  beauty,  choice  of  words,  truthfulness,  etc. 

21.  Reading  is  not  the  chief  subject  on  the  Primary 
Program. 

22.  Reading  in  itself  is  not  educative.  What  is  read,  and 
how  the  reading  is  done,  mark  its  educative  value. 

List  of  Books. 

Primers — Holton,  Wheeler,  Cyr,  Sunbonnet  Babies,  Hia- 
watha, Taylor. 

Readers — Cyr's  First,  Second,  Third ;  Jones'  First,  Second, 
Third ;  Graded  Literature,  First,  Second,  Third. 
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Miscellaneous  Readers. 

Eskimo  Stories,  Smith. 

All  the  Year  Round,  Strong. 

Classic  Stories,  McMurry. 

Stories  for  Children,  Baldwin. 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables,  Baldwin. 

Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song,  Holbrook. 

Stories  of  Red  Children,  Brooks. 

Poems  by  Field. 

Poems  by  Stevenson. 

Young  Citizen,  a  monthly  publication  edited  by  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Eastman. 

The  Primers  and  First  Readers  are  used  in  the  first  grade ; 
the  Second  Readers  in  the  second  grade;  the  Third  Readers  in 
the  third  grade.  The  Miscellaneous  Readers  are  used  in  any 
grade  at  any  time  that  the  thought  necessitates  their  use. 

PHONICS. 

Purposes  of  Phonics. 
A  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  of  the  effect  of 
the  position  of  the  letter  upon  its  sound,  and  of  the  diacritical 
marks,  are  essential  means  toward  the  mastery  of  the  mechanics 
of  reading.  This  knowledge  gives  power  to  pronounce  new 
words,  helps  articulation  and  spelling,  and  aids  in  use  of  dic- 
tionary. The  work  in  phonics  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years  should  be  made  as  simple  as  possible,  eliminating  the  use- 
less and  unnecessary. 

First  Steps. 

The  first  step  is  begun  during  the  first  days  of  school,  and 
consists  of  slow  pronunciation  of  spoken  words.    In  giving  the  ■ 
directions  for  the  action  sentences  or  for  any  work  of  the 
school  the  teacher  may  pronounce  some  of  the  words  slowly,  as 
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"r-u-n,"  "c-l-a-p  your  h-a-n-d  Sj"  etc.  The  pupils  also  will 
learn  to  pronounce  slowly.  The  purposes  of  this  step  are  (a) 
to  aid  the  articulation,  and  in  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
words;  (b)  to  lay  the  basis  for  the  analysis  of  the  written  or 
printed  word. 

The  Analysis  of  the  Written  or  Printed  Word. 

The  analysis  of  the  written  or  printed  word  is  begun  when 
the  pupil  is-  about  ready  for  the  reading  book.  The  written 
or  printed  word  is  said  slowly,  the  letters  which  represent  the 
sounds  being  pointed  out  as  the  sound  is  given.  The  written 
word  analyzed  should  always  be  one  known  to*  the  class.  In 
this  way  the  single  consonants  and  short  vowels  are  learned. 

Other  Devices. 

Any  other  devices  may  be  used  to  help  associate  the  indi- 
vidual letter  with  the  sound,  as,  the  sound  of  "t"  is  like  the 
clock's  tick.  The  sound  o<f  "m"  is  the  sound  that  begins  Mary's 
name. 

First  Sounds  Learned. 
aeioubcdfghjklmnpqrstvvvxyz 

Words  having  the  same  ending  are  analyzed  first,  as  this 
is  the  easiest  step  for  the  pupils  to  take  in  beginning  the  formal 
work  in  word  sounding.  This  should  be  discontinued  as  soon 
as  they  have  learned  how  to  sound  words,  so  that  they  may 
become  more  observant  and  independent  in  their  word  sound- 
ing. 

Reasons  for  Sounds. 

1.  Double  consonants  :  last  is  silent — bell,  back. 

2.  N  before  k  sound — think,  tranquil,  uncle. 

3.  T  before  ch  is  silent — catch. 

4.  C  before  e,  i  or  y — city,  cent,  cypress. 
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5.  G  before  e,  i  or  y — gem. 

6.  Two  or  more  vowels  in  the  word ;  first  vowel  is  long, 
last  silent — page,  sleeve. 

7.  One  vowel  in  the  word  and  it  is  at  the  last — be,  we. 

8.  One  vowel  in  the  word  and  it  is  not  at  the  last — hat, 
catch. 

9.  Effect  O'f  r  upon  vowels — ar. 

10.  A  before  w,  u  or  11. 

11.  I  before  gh — high. 

12.  Initial  k  before  n — know. 

13.  Initial  w  before  r — write. 

14.  Final  en  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable — taken. 

15.  Final  y  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable — merry. 

16.  Final  le  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable: — gentle. 

17.  Final  ie  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable — Katie. 

Order  of  Presentation  of  New  Sound. 

Sound  given  as  word  is   marked;   reason  given;  word 
sounded. 

Typical  Outline  for  Daily  Lesson  in  Phonics. 

1.  Drills  upon  individual  sounds  and  syllables,  especially 
such  as  will  be  found  in  the  words  to  be  sounded.  This  is  the 
preparation  for  the  word  sounding  which  follows : 

2.  Sounding  phonetic  words. 

3.  Sounding  unphonetic  words. 

The  term  "phonetic"  is  used  here  to  indicate  only  the  words 
which  follow  the  "Reasons  for  Sounds." 

Both  the  phonetic  and  unphonetic  words  are  usually  taken 
from  the  daily  lessons.    Their  meaning  should  be  known  to  , 
the  pupils. 

The  unphonetic  word  or  syllable  should  be  marked  by  the 
teacher. 
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4.  Emphasizing  a  special  reason  for  sound. 

At  least  six  or  eight  words,  illustrating  this  reason,  are 
marked,  sounded  and  the  reasons  given. 

5.  Drills  upon  the  pronunciation  of  long  and  difficult 

words,  the  purpose  being  to  train  in  the  power  of  word  pro- 
nunciation.   The  meaning  of  these  words  need  not  be  known. 

Suggestions  in  Phonics. 

1.  At  least  two  ten  minute  periods  a  day  should  be  given 
to  phonics  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  year  and  the 
entire  second  year. 

2.  Spend  no  time  in  marking  or  sounding  sentences. 

3.  As  far  as  possible  let  the  list  of  words  in  the  phonic 
drills  be  such  as  will  be  found  in  the  books  used. 

4.  Words  which  are  exceptions  should  be  marked  by  the 
teacher. 

5.  Do  not  mark  or  sound  words  for  which  there  are  no 
dictionary  marks.  Use  only  such  diacritical  marks  as  are  found 
in  the  dictionary  in  use.  When  no  mark  is  given  write  equiva- 
lent sounds  below. 

6.  Get  the  new  sound  from  an  equivalent  if  possible. 

7.  Have  the  words  arranged  in  lists  having  the  same 
endings. 

8.  Teach  pupils  to  recognize  syllables,  as  ful,  ble,  etc. 

9.  Use  no  obscured  marks  nor  secondary  accent. 

10.  Teach  names  of  letters  incidentally  with  the  phonics 
lessons.    In  this  way  the  alphabet  is  learned. 

11.  Teach  that  the  sound  of  the  letter  depends  upon  its 
position  in  the  word,  and  not  upon  the  marks.  (See  "Reasons 
for  Sounds.")    The  marks  only  indicate  the  sound. 

12.  These  lessons  are  in  no  sense  reading  lessons  and 
should  not  take  the  time  which  should  be  given  to  thought  get- 
ting and  giving. 
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13.  Syllables  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  individual 
words.  Begin  to  combine  easy  syllables  into  long  words  as 
soon  as  possible.  Each  syllable  is  pronounced  as  tho'  it  were 
an  individual  word,  no  accent  being  given  until  the  teacher  asks 
for  it,  or  indicates  it. 

Prolong  the  first  and  last  consonants  for  the  articulation 
drill  which  this  gives. 

14.  Exercises  for  teaching  to  accept  words  easily  and 
readily  are  best  begun  by  using  the  same  vowel  to  represent  the 
different  syllables  in  a  word,  as  a  a  a.  The  accent  is  then 
changed  from  one  syllable  to  another,  the  pupil  pronouncing 
as  if  it  were  a  word. 

15.  Usually  the  meaning  of  all  words  sounded  should 
be  known  to  the  pupils,  and  their  attention  should  frequently 
be  called  to  the  meaning,  in  order  to  prevent  this  exercise  from 
becoming  a  mechanical  calling  of  words.  This  need  not  be 
true  of  the  long  words  which  are  used  chiefly  to>  test  the 
pupil's  power  to  pronounce  difficult  words. 

16.  Phonics  should  be  taught  in  all  of  the  grades  so  that 
by  the  time  the;  pupil  reaches  the  High  school  he  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  "Principles  of  Pronunciation"  as  found  in  the 
dictionary  in  use. 

The  Primary  teacher  should  possess  this  knowledge,  al- 
though she  eliminates  much  of  it  when  choosing  the  material  in 
phonics  for  her  pupils. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Importance  of. 
"The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee." 


The  subject  matter  contained  in  the  "Outline  of  General 
Lessons"  bears  directly  upon  the  child's  life.    It  says  to  all 
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"  'Behold  I  stand  at  the!  door  and  knock.'  A  higher  realization 
of  self  and  a  unity  with  the  Divine,  is  what  I  bring." 

Of  these  subjects  none  is  of  more  importance  than  those 
termed  "Nature  Study." 

Suggestions  for  Nature  Study. 

As  far  as  possible,  in  all  the  lessons  from  Nature,  the  child 
is  placed  in  direct  contact  with  Nature  under  normal  conditions. 

The  function  of  the  life  studied  is  uppermost,  believing  that 
this  work  is  for  the  heart  first,  and  then  the  head.  Lead  the 
children  to  see  the  adaptation  of  the  life  to  its  environment. 
Let  the  question  "Why?"  be1  ever  asked.  Knowledge  gained 
thru  observation  and  inference  is  the  guiding  principle. 

When  information  is  given  by  the  teacher,  she  should  see 
that  the  pupils  understand  and  can  reproduce.  At  no  time 
should  the  teacher  be  one  "who  darken eth  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge." 

Free  expression  should  follow  the  observation.  The  teacher 
should  question  only  to  lead  to  farther  observation.  Do  not 
make  the  pupils  see  that  which  you  have  planned  they  should 
see. 

The  songs,  stories,  poems,  etc.,  are  means  of  enhancing 
thought  and  should  be  used  as  such.  At  no  time  should  the 
repetition  of  the  poem  or  the  singing  of  the  song  degenerate 
into  a  drill. 

All  new  words  or  phrases  should  be  seen  as  well  as  heard, 
and  hence  when  used  should  be  written  upon  the  board. 

Teach  children  to  love  all  conditions  of  life,  all  seasons,  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

Bryant  teaches  us  that  lesson  when  writing  of  the  month 
of  March : 

"A  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 

Wild,  stormy  month!  in  praise  of  thee; 
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Yet  tho  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me." 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  blessings  which 
followed  in  the  train  of  March,  the  coming  north  of  the  glori- 
ous sun,  the  harbinger  of  spring,  blue  skies,  gushing  rills,  full 
springs. 

This  should  be  the  teacher's  plan,  emphasizing  the  positive 
and  the  good  rather  than  the  disagreeable  and  unpleasant. 

Such  sentiments  as  the  following,  taken  from  some  modern 
Nature  Readers,  should  be  omitted : 

"I  am  glad  spring  is  here.  We  are  tired  of  the  long,  cold 
winter." 

Or: 

"April  seems  to  be  a  sad  month.  -  The  rain  falls  nearly 
every  day.    It  makes  us  unhappy  to  see  so  much  crying." 

"I  dot  not  like  to  see  the  rain  come  down  soi  fast.  I  do  not 
like  to  have  the  wind  blow." 

Children  rarely,  if  ever,  are  troubled  by  such  ideas  unless 
they  have  been  suggested  by  others.  Their  natural  tendency 
is  to  see  beauty  in  all  things,  but  they  are  deprived  of  this 
birthright  by  their  elders. 

Teach  rather  that : 

"The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind's  the  best,"  that  nothing  is 
disagreeable  or  unpleasant  or  ugly  if  it  is  of  use;  that  even  a 
toad,  "a  form  proverbially  the  ugliest  in  nature,"  is  economi- 
cally one  of  the  most  valuable  animals  that  we  have  because  of 
this  very  homeliness,  and  thus  to  those  who  know,  he  is  a  form 
of  beauty. 

"He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 
"The  method  of  discovery  is  pedagogically  right  for  the 
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children,  but  the  method  of  verification-  is  the  shortest  and  safest 
one  for  the  teacher." — Wilson. 

While  some  personification  o>f  the  forms  of  nature  has  been 
made,  yet  much  of  it  has  been  omitted  as  useless  and  without 
purpose.  Pupils  of  school  age  care  less  for  this  kind  of  talk 
than  some  teachers  realize.  Truth  itself  is  sufficiently  full 
of  the  interesting  and  miraculous  to  make  much  of  this  imagi- 
nary doing  and  saying  unnecessary. 

Outline  for  study  of  Animals  and  Plants. 


I. 

Striking  characteristics. 

2. 

Uses. 

3- 

Habits. 

4- 

Home. 

5- 

Food. 

6. 

Adaptation  of  Body  to  Life. 

7- 

Care  of  young. 

8. 

Study  of  specimen  in  detail. 

Books  for  Nature  Study  for . the  teacher's  reference:  "Na- 
ture Study,"  Jackman;  "Nature  Study,"  Lange;  "Nature  Study 
n  Elementary  Schools,"  Wilson;  "Nature  Study  and  Life," 
Hodge;  "Bird  Neighbors,"  Blanchan;  "Bird  Life,"  Chapman; 
"All  the  Year  Round,"  Strong. 

To  create  a  love  for  nature. — Burroughs.  Gibson,  Seton- 
Thompson. 

OPENING  EXERCISES. 

Should  Be  Carefully  Planned. 

The  work  for  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  clay  is  apt  to 
be  planned*  less  carefully  and  purposefully  than  any  other  exer- 
cise upon  the  program.  That  songs  will  be  sung  and  a  prayer 
offered  is  inevitable,  but  the  purpose  of  just  this  song  at  just 
this  time  is  not  always  seen,  and  the  number  of  songs  is  often 
determined  by  the  time  or  the  disposition  of  the  teacher.  This 
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indefinite,  miscellaneous  and  seemingly "i^r^nogel??s  wolk  ls  per- 
missible once  in  a  while,  its  purpose  being  to  give  ^rail^ty  an(^ 
allow  choice  of  work  by  the  pupils,  but  such  should  be  thj"  ex 
ception. 

Purpose  of. 

These  first  moments  with  the  pupils  should  be  regarded 
by  the  teacher  as  golden  opportunities  for  uniting  the  pupils  in 
thought  and  feeling,  for  giving  a  cheerful  and  happy  beginning 
to  the  day's  work,  and  for  impressing  some  thought  in  which 
the  moral  element  is  the  prominent  one. 

Greetings. 

The  greetings  will  corne  first  of  all :  greetings  from  teacher 
to  pupil ;  from'  pupils  to  teacher,  and  to  each  other ;  to  surround- 
ings, as  to  sun,  school  room,  hands,  etc.  These  greetings  may 
be  given  by  song,  by  speaking,  by  gesture.  The  moral  thought 
may  come  from  many  sources,— -from  the  songs,  from  history, 
literature,  Bible,  Nature,  the  daily  life.  The  moral  thought 
should  be  the  nucleus  of  all  the  different  exercises  used  at  this 
time  and  remarks  of  the  teacher  will  make  a  continuity  thru- 
out.  The  same  moral  thought  may  be  the  basis  of  the  exercises 
for  several  mornings.  The  concrete  illustrations  will  be  given 
first,  and  the  poem  or  sentence  which  generalizes  should  be 
given  when  the  concrete  thought  has  been  apperceived  by  the 
class. 

Sources  of  Moral  Lessons. 

The  General  Lessons  are  material  from  which  to  select  the 
moral  lesson,  as  the  patience  and  earnest  efforts  of  Columbus, 
when  making  a  special  study  of  Columbus;  the  truthfulness 
and  unselfish  service  of  Washington;  the  beauty  and  love 
shown  in  the  "Madonna  of  the  Chair,"  the  care  of  the  Father 
for  his  birds  shown  in  their  flight  south  for  the  winter,  or  in 
their  mimicry,  etc. 
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The  daily  life  of  the  home  and  the  school  supplies  numerous 
opportunities  for  moral  lessons.  The  assistance  given  father 
and  mother ;  the  kindness  shown  the  child  whoi  has  lost  her  hat ; 
the  polite  "excuse  me,"  when  passing  in  front  o<f  one. 

These  moral  thoughts  must  not  be1  emphasized  unduly.  Do 
not  preach. 

An  Illustrative  Lesson  for  Opening  in  First  Grade. 

Teacher  greets  the  children  by  singing,  "Good  Morning, 
Little  Children  Dear"  ("Kindergarten  Chimes").  All  give 
greetings  by  singing  the  chorus  of  the  same  song. 

Greeting  is  given  the  sun  by  singing,  "You  Beautiful, 
Golden  Sun." 

Teacher  shows  robin  on  nest.  What  color  is  the  nest? 
What  color  can  you  see  on  the  robin  as  she  sits  there?  She  is 
almost  the  color  of  the  nest.  Why  is  this  best?  That  is  one 
way  God  planned  to  protect  his  birds. 

Teacher  sing : 

"Once  there  was  a  little  birdie 

Sitting  on  her  nest  on  the  tree. 

Happy  thoughts  were  little  birdie's  : 
'God  is  good — He  cares  for  me.'  " 
"Once  there  were  some  little  children 

Singing  songs  like  you  and  me, 

And  the  song  sang  all  the  children : 
'God  is  good — He  cares  for  me.'  " 

What  bird  is  it  ?  What  does  it  say  waking  up  at  break  of 
day? 

Sing,  "What  Does  Robin  Redbreast  Say?" 
Let  me  see  you  fly  like  birds  around  the  room. 
Sing,  "We  Fly  Like  Birdies,"  etc. 

Hymns  for  Morning  Exercises. — "Kindergarten  Chimes," 
Nos.  i,  2,  3,  6,  7,  ii  ;  "Songs  for  Little  Children,"  No.  2,  p. 
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24;  "Holiday  Songs/1  p.  73;  "Gaynor,"  p.  42;  "Merry  Songs 
and  Games, "  p.  15;  Knowlton,  pp.  100-108. 

Greeting  Songs. — "Kindergarten  Chimes,"  pp.  18,  20,  23; 
"Songs  for  Little  Children,"  part  1,  p.  8,  part  2,  p.  1 ;  "Merry 
Songs  and  Games,"  pp.  17,  18,  24,  26;  "Gaynor,"  pp.  8,  60, 
112. 

Good-B ye  Songs. — "Gaynor,''  pp.  no,  in;  Miscellaneous 
p.  12;  "Kindergarten  Chimes,"  pp.  2,  23. 

HAND  WORK. 
What  Shall  It  Be? 

Hand  work  should  dominate  the  work  for  the  pupil  at  the 
seat.  The  utility  of  hand  work  is  questioned  by  none.  The 
interdependence  of  the  brain  and  hand  is  recognized  by  all 
teachers.    What  the  work  shall  be  is  still  an  unsettled  question. 

An  examination  of  the  books  upon  hand  work,  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  hand  work  of  pupils,  exhibited  at  teachers'  gather- 
ings, the  observation  of  actual  work  in  the  schoolroom,  give 
rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  the  work  now  done  by  the 
primary  pupils  at  hand  work.  That  it  is  superior  to  the  so- 
called  busy  work  of  past  years  is  not  questioned,  and  it  may  be 
that  this  phase  is  a  necessary  step  to  something  higher  and  still 
more  valuable,  but  the  two  factors  which  should  determine  the 
character  of  the  hand  work,  namely,  the  present  development 
and  the  actual  environment,  have  not  been  sufficiently  empha- 
sized in  the  choice  of  manual  exercises. 

Two  Incentives. 

The  hand  work  at  all  times  should  be  the  expression  of  the 
thought  and  soul  of  the  pupils.  Accuracy,  exactness,  perfect- 
ness,  play  little  part  at  this  time,  but  the  motive  behind,  and 
the  outcome  ahead,  make  the  hand  work  of  value  to  the  worker, 
and  the  daily  life  in  school  and  the  home  should  furnish  these 
two  incentives — the  motive  and  the  outcome. 
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Sources  of  Motives  for  Hand  Work. 

The  lessons  in  arithmetic,  reading,  nature,  etc.,  demand  an 
expression  of  the  thoughts  obtained.  That  expression  is  illus- 
trated in  "Outlines  and  Suggestions  for  Primary  Teachers." 
But  there  are  other  forms  of  hand  work  which  express  the  life 
of  the  home  and  the  community  which  the  children  of  to-day 
for  many  reasons  have  no  opportunity  to  exercise.  Some  of 
these  are  here  enumerated — sewing,  sweeping,  dusting,  mak- 
ing a  bed,  setting  a  table,  wiping  dishes,  arranging  a  room, 
caring  for  a  garden,  cooking — in  brief,  all  those  occupations 
which  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  home  life.  In  a  few  of  the 
homes  the  children  take  their  places  in  the  daily  work,  but 
even  where  this  is  done,  they  are  not  trained  in  the  best  way  of 
doing  this  work.  Only  the  skillful  doing  of  these  homely  oc- 
cupations will  clothe  them  with  that  beauty  and  loveliness 
which  makes  the  doing  of  them  desirable  and  the  desire  en- 
during. 

This  training  is  the  birthright  of  each  child,  and  upon  it 
depends  the  future  domestic  life  of  our  people.  American 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  next  generation  ought  to  be  parents 
who  in  childhood  were  trained  to  love  to  do  the  duties  of  the 
home  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  who  believe  in  training 
their  children  to  doi  this  work  and  to  love  to  doi  it. 

Miniature  furniture  and  dishes  are  used  in  this  training. 
The  directions  found  in  "Recipes  and  Waitress  Work,"  by 
Mary  L.  Townsend,  are  followed  by  the  teachers. 

Suggestions  for  Hand  Work. 

1.  The  hand  work  is  always  a  means  for  expressing  some 
thought,  dominant  at  that  time. 

2.  It  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  opportunity  is  given 
for  large,  free  movement,  calling  into  exercise  the  large  mus- 
cles, and  removing  all  over-taxing  of  eye  and  nerves. 
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3.  The  teacher's  hand  should  never  remake  or  retouch  the 
pupil's  work.  However  crude  the  result,  if  it  is  the  pupil's 
best  effort,  this  should  be  all  that  is  desired  for  the  time. 

4.  Teaching  how  to  improve  in  the  hand  work  is  as  essen- 
tial as  in  any  other  subject.  This  is  often  done  by  having  the 
pupils  watch  the  teacher  do  the  work. 

5.  Essential  materials  for  hand  work:  Scissors,  paper, 
clay,  needles,  thread,  charcoal,  colored  pencils  or  water  colors, 
paste. 

6.  Do  not  destroy  the  work  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils. 

7.  Often  let  pupils  choose  their  hand  work. 

PLAYS  AND  GAMES. 

Value  of  Play. 

Play  is  the  freest  and  best  expression  of  the  child  life,  hence 
opportunity  for  play  should  be  given  in  the  school  just  as  we 
give  opportunity  for  development  in  number  or  reading.  Plays 
and  games  are  a  recognized  part  of  the  regular  school  instruc- 
tion in  the  primary  grades. 

Plays  Classified. 

There  are  three  general  classifications  of  children's  plays : 
First. — Those  in  which  the  physical  activity  is  the  end  to 
be  obtained.  Stoop  tag,  telegram!,  bean  bag,  are  illustrations. 
Because  of  the  free  movements,  the  happy  motive,  and  the  de- 
sire for  the  outcome,  these  games  are  much  more  beneficial 
than  any  series  of  gymnastic  exercises.  The  set  drills  in  gym- 
nastic exercises  which  many  teachers  tend  to  over-emphasize 
because  pretty  and  effective,  have  little  place  in  the  primary 
room. 

Second. — Those  in  which  the  training  of  the  senses  is  the 
aim.  All  games  for  quick  seeing,  hearing,  guessing,  illustrate 
this. 

Third. — The  representative  games.  In  these  the  pupil  pro- 
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jects  himself  into  the  life  which  he  imitates  and  thus  under- 
stands that  life  more  fully. 

Examples. — The  farmer,  blacksmith,  or  any  of  the  trade 
games;  the  frogs;  the  birds;  the  flowers — any  life  or  phase  of 
it  which  the  child  may  represent.  The  general  lessons,  read- 
ing lessons,  stories  and  songs,  furnish  daily  opportunities  for 
these  games. 

Forces  Controlling  the  Representative  Games. 

The  forces  at  work  in  these  representative  games  are: 
i.    Imitation  and  feeling.    We  can  secure  the  exercises  of 
these  forces  in  these  ways : 

(a)  By  leading  the  child  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
he  imitates,  and  the  giving  of  sudden  opportunity  for  action. 

(b)  .  By  setting  an  example  that  fascinates. 

Suggestions  for  Representative  Games. 

1.  Form  and  spirit  must  go  hand  in  hand;  cannot  have 
one  without  the  other. 

2.  Literal  representation  must  not  be  given  when  it  de- 
prives of  the  essence  of  the  life  represented.  Illustration :  In 
playing  horse,  the  speed  and  energy  will  be  represented,  and 
hence  the  child  will  not  go  on  all  fours.  Whenever  such  liter - 
alness  does  not  weaken  the  spirit,  it  should  be  given. 

3.  No  stereotyped  game. 

4.  No  stereotyped  gesture.  Get  gesture  and  manner  of 
playing  from  children. 

5.  Have  continuity  when  several  games  are  played. 

6.  Avoid  such  games  as  "Cat  and  Mouse,"  "Fox  and 
Chickens,"  "Birdie  in  a  Cage." 

Books  for  Games. — "Haynor,"  pp.  34,  96,  97,  101,  103, 
108,  114;  "Songs  for  Little  Children,"  part  2, -pp.  17,  18; 
"Kindergarten  Chimes,"  pp.  42,  78,  112,  116;  "Merry  Songs 
and  Games,"  pp.  98,  129,  132,  134,  142,  161. 
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Games  and  Exercises  by  Holton;  Classified  Gymnastic 
Games  by  Doctor  Arnold ;  Sense  Training  by  Ruth  Adsit. 

PICTURES. 
Purposes  Of. 

To  lead  the  pupils  to  enter  more  fully  into  complete  life,  by 
affording  opportunities  for  self-discovery  and  self-realization., 
and  for  entering  more  completely  into  the  thought  and  spirit 
of  the  world  is  the  purpose  of  the  different  materials  found  in 
the  "General  Lessons."  O'f  these  materials,  pictures  stand  with 
literature,  history,  music.  "Those  who  admit  that  gems  of  lit- 
erature belong  by  right  to  the  public  schools  will  have  difficulty 
in  arguing  that  pictures,  the  world's  gems  of  art,  shall  not  find 
their  places  in  the  school  work,"  says  Hopkins,  Director  of 
Drawing,  Boston.  (See  "Outline"  for  pictures  studied  in  the 
primary  grades.) 

How  Interpret  a  Picture. 
The  interpretation  of  a  picture,  just  as  the  interpretation  of 
a  piece  of  literature,  depends  upon  what  you  bring  to  it.  Your 
power  to  think  and  feel  assists  in  the  interpretation  of  the  art- 
ist's meaning.  This  interpretation  of  the  artist's  meaning  is 
the  first  work  in  the  study  of  the  picture.  What  is  the  artist 
telling  us,  should  be  the  first  thought  in  picture  study.  Let 
the  picture  enter  into  the  soul  of  the  pupil,  the  teacher  leading 
to  that  assimilation  by  her  remarks  and  suggestions.  The  ex- 
pression from  the  pupils  should  never  be  forced.  The  quiet, 
unconscious  influence  is  of  greater  value  than  words  without 
this  influence,  and  the  unanalyzed,  unexpressed  feelings  are 
often  deeper  and  more  enduring  than  the  thoughts  that  are  put 
into  words. 

The  Technical  Side. 
Even  the  children  may  be  taught  to  know  wherein  consists 
the  beauty  of  the  picture  from  the  technical  side;  that  relation 
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of  form  and  size  and  proportion  and  line  gives  this  beauty ;  and 
to  know  also  the  artist's  life,  for  "all  art  is  an  autobiography." 

The  lessons  outlined  for  picture  study  illustrate  these  sug- 
gestions. 

Pictures  for  Illustration. 

Pictures,  as  a  means  of  illustration  and  instruction,  are  now 
used  in  every  phase  of  the  business  world,  and  for  this  purpose 
also  they  can  be  utilized  in  the  school  work.  The  many  illus- 
trated magazines,  books,  railroad  pamphlets  and  cheap  prints 
make  it  possible  to  have  these  helps  at  very  little  expense.  The 
time  and  energy  saved,  and  the  excellent  results  secured  by 
the  opportune  use  of  pictures  argue  for  still  greater  utilization 
of  them. 

NUMBER. 
Why  Number  Exists. 

Number  is,  because  of  the  limit  of  all  things  in  this  world. 
If  everything  were  unlimited,  if  the  supply  need  never' be  meas- 
ured, there  would  be  no  necessity  for*  number,  but  on  every 
hand  is  the  demand  for  measurement,  exact  or  inexact.  This 
measuring  is  begun  by  the  pupil  before  he  enters  school,  when- 
ever he  makes  estimates,  however  vague  and  inexact,  of  size, 
of  weight,  of  distance,  etc. 

Number  Defined. 

The  following  summary  from  the  "Psychology  of  Num- 
ber" is  a  generalization  which  should  assist  in  realizing  the 
province  of  number,  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  presenting  it, 
and  of  the  pupil  in  receiving  it : 

"Number  is  the  product  of  the  way  in  which  the  mind  deals 
with  objects  in  the  operation  of  making  a  vague  whole  defi- 
nite." 
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Two  Factors  Necessary. 

These  two  factors,  mind  and  objects,  are  essentials  of  num- 
ber. Number  cannot  exist  without  them,  but  neither  alone 
gives  number.  The  manipulation  of  figures,  or  number  sym- 
bols, only  illustrates  the  effort  at  number  teaching  in  which  but 
one  factor,  mind,  is  recognized.  This  method  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  teaching  of  reading  where  the  pronouncing  of 
the  words  in  sentences  rather  than  the  apprehension  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  is  made  the  test  of  ability  to  read. 

Number  arises  thru  the  activity  of  mind  in  dealing  with 
objects.  It  deals  with  magnitude.  "As  well  might  you  attempt 
to  teach  botany  without  plants,  or  color  without  colors,  as  to 
teach  number  without  objects,"  wrote  Colonel  Parker.  But 
objects  are  not  number,  nor  can  number  be  learned  from  ob- 
jects by  the  mere  exercising  of  the  senses  upon  them.  Hand- 
ling objects  and  giving  them  a  number  name  is  not  necessarily 
number  teaching,  for  number  is  a  mental  product  arising  from 
the  operation  of  "making  a  vague  whole  definite." 

How  Mind  Deals  With  Objects. 

A  mistake  is  made,  however,  when  we  suppose  that  we  deal 
with  objects  only  when  the  objects  are  present.  The  mind 
deals  with  objects  in  three  ways,  first  with  sense  magnitude — 
the  objects  present  to  the  senses;  second,  objects  not  present, 
or  present  only  in  memory  images  of  these  sense  magnitudes: 
third,  objects  in  the  form  of  generalizations,  which  operation 
is  termed  dealing  with  the  abstract. 

The  First  Way  in  Which  Mind  Deals  With  Objects. 

The  first  stage,  the  activity  of  mind  in  dealing  with  sense 
magnitudes,  is  the  foundation  of  the  work  in  number.  It  is 
essential.  In  number,  as  in  all  else,  the  primary  ideas  must 
come  thru  the  senses,  for  in  no  other  way  can  they  come. 
This  step  is  begun  before  the  pupil  enters  school.    In  his  little 
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business  life,  in  his  work,  in  his  play,  he  has  been  dealing"  with 
sense  magnitudes,  limiting  them  definitely  and  indefinitely.  He 
has  made  comparisons  and  is  familiar  with  many  terms  that  ex- 
press relation,  exact  and  inexact.  This  knowledge  of  number 
has  been  learned  because  he  has  had  need  for  it.  In  the  same 
manner,  should  this  knowledge  be  extended  after  entering 
school.  When  his  needs  in  work  or  play  demand  that  farther 
knowledge,  then  should  it  be  given.  " Watch  for  number  op- 
portunities and  take  advantage  of  them.  Make  number  oppor- 
tunities from  subject  matter  which  has  educational  value," 
says  Miss  Beebe,  in  1  'The  First  School  Year." 

To  illustrate — To-day  at  the  table  a  house  is  to  be  built 
using  six  blocks.  The  teacher  shows  six  in  some  grouping 
symmetrically  arranged,  as : 

o       o  o 

o       o  o 

The  pupil  finds  his  blocks  for-  building  after  this  arrange- 
ment, and  with  them  builds  his  house.  Opportunities  for  im- 
pressing this  grouping  are  utilized  thruout  the  day.  In  the 
games  six  pupils  are  needed.  They  are  chosen  in  the  same 
grouping.  The  seat  work  is  planned  with  this  thought  and  in 
the  mat  to  be  woven  this  formula  is  chosen,  3  up,  3  down. 

This  illustrates  the  manner  of  work  that  should  be  done 
with  pupils  whose  mind  development  is  not  beyond  the  first 
stage  of  number — that  of  dealing  with  sense  magnitude. 

The  first  pages  of  "Hairs  Arithmetic  Primer"  give  detailed 
exercises  of  this  character. 

Second  Way  in  Which  Mind  Deals  With  Objects. 
These  magnitudes  which  have  been  observed  thru  the 
senses  are  now  to  be  imaged.  The  imaging  power  is  the  prep- 
aration for  abstract  thinking  and  should  be  begun  as  soon  as 
the  pupil  is  ready  for  it.  When  the  vague  sense  object  has 
been  made  definite  by  measuring,  then  the  child's  mind  should 
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pass  to  the  next  step,  that  of  making  memory  images  of  these 
definite  wholes.  To  know  when  to  leave  the  work  with  sense 
magnitudes  and  begin  the  work  with  imaged  magnitudes  is  an 
important  study  for  the  teacher,  for  to  keep  the  pupil  too  long 
upon  sense  objects  is  to  arrest  his  development  as  surely  as  to 
make  manipulation  of  figures  a  substitute  for  real  training  in 
number. 

Speer,  page  4  of  Preface,  says : 

"There  is  no  real  progress  unless  the  mind  is  gradually 
gaining  power  to  think  of  things  not  present  to  sense,  and  to 
think  of  a  relation  apart  from  a  particular  thing."  As  teachers 
we  are  realizing  the  importance  of  this  power  of  representative 
thought  and  are  making  training  along  this  line  prominent  in 
the  primary  grades.  The  only  way  to  enlarge  this  power  is  to 
use  it  and  to  begin  to  use  it  as  soon  as  possible.  #"We  learn  to 
know  by  doing,  and  to  do  by  knowing,"  so  we  learn  to  know 
by  imaging  and  to  imagine  by  knowing. 

When  the  memory  image  is  indistinct,  the  sense  magnitude 
should  be  presented  again,  but  the  effort  at  imaging  should  be 
continued.  Its  importance  argues  for  early  and  continued  ef- 
forts in  its  use. 

Third  Stage  in  Number. 

The  next,  working  with  the  generalized  form,  is  the  end  to 
be  reached,  but  unless  reached  thru  these  movements  in  the  or- 
der named,  the  ability  is  valueless,  however  skillfully  the  sym- 
bols may  be  manipulated.  Unless  the  figures,  represent  mag- 
nitude they  are  meaningless.  Not  that  the  pupil  is  to  be  con- 
scious of  magnitude  when  dealing  with  -figures,  but  that  he  has 
the  power  to  interpret  the  figures — to  image  these  magnitudes 
or  to  present  them  to  the  senses. 

Thru  these  three  stages  in  the  order  named  must  the  pupil's 
mind  pass  when  coming  into  unity  with  the  work  in  the  fol- 
lowing outline: 
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Number  Outline  for  Primary  Grades. 

1.  Judgment  of  inexact  relations.  Counting. 

2.  Knowledge  of  numbers  to  10  in  groups  that  are  most 
striking  and  least  difficult. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  45  combinations  in  the  numbers  to 
18 ;  of  the  equal  groups  in  the  numbers  to  144. 

4.  Judgment  of  exact  relations. 

5.  Ability  to  express  this  knowledge  accurately  and  easily 
in  the  best  oral  and  written  forms. 

Subject  Matter  Not  Definitely  Outlined. 

What  shall  be  taught  in  number ;  why  teach  these  particu- 
lar topics;  when  teach  them,  and  how  teach  them  are  ques- 
tions whose  answers  are  as  varied  and  as  indefinite  as  one 
might  desire.  No  other  subject  on  the  primary  program  is  as 
vaguely  outlined  in  the  average  teacher's  mind  as  that  of  num- 
ber, and  the  courses  of  study  for1  the  schools  range  between 
these  two  extremes,  "no  number  in  the  first  two  years,"  "teach 
numbers  to  100,  count  to  1,000,  Roman  numerals  to  50." 

Number  Must  Be  Taught. 

From  the  preceding  discussion  it  will  be  seen  that  number 
must  be  taught  because  of  the  constant  demand  for  measure- 
ment, so  that  a  course  of  study  may  call  for  "no  number  in  the 
first  two  years,"  but  the  life  of  the  school  will  demand  that 
teaching  and  number  will  be  taught.  The  outline,  given  above, 
covers  the  work  to1  be  done  during  the  first  four  years,  or  until: 
the  pupil  is  about  ten  years  of  age." 

The  various  systems  of  arithmetic  or  text-books  in  arith  - 
metic are  but  concrete  examples  and  expansions  of  this  outline 
which  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 
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i.    Inexact  Relations. 

Speer,  page  8  of  the  "Manual  for  Teachers,"  "A  child  sees 
things  as  longer  or  shorter,  larger  or  smaller,  before  he  is  able 
to  see  their  perfect  quality  or  exact  degree  of  inequality.  Until, 
without  effort,  he  makes  such  discriminations  as  are  expressed 
by  the  terms  long,  short,  large,  small,  etc.,  he  is  not  ready  to 
make  discriminations  expressed  by  twice,  three  times,  1-2  or 
1-3."  No  better  exercises  are  printed  illustrating  work  of  this 
character  than  are  found  in  "Speer's  Manual  for  Teachers,"  pp.. 
37  to  57-  Such  exercises  lead  to  the  perception  of  equality, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  mathematics. 

2.   Knowledge  of  Numbers  to  10. 

The  "Knowledge  of  Numbers  to  10,  in  groups  that  are 
most  striking  and  least  difficult,"  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
work  in  "Indefinite  Relations."  The  groups  4+4 ;  3+3 ;  2+2, 
are  less  difficult  than  4+3  ;  2+4 ;  3+2,  and  should  be  given  first. 
The  following  is  a  suggestive  outline  for  the  groups  to>  be  pre- 
sented in  each  number  to*  10.  This  order  of  presentation  seems 
to  be  least  difficult  also : 

2|oo       4|oo       6|ooo       8joo  00 
00         000         00  00 

9|oo  00  00  5|oo  7I00  00 

000  000  o  o 

How  Learned. 

These  groups  are  to  be  learned,  as  before  suggested,  only  as 
there  is  need  for  them  in  the  daily  life  of  the  school. 

Why  Use  the  Symmetrical  Arrangement. 

When  presented,  the  objects  are  arranged  in  symmetrical 
groups  rather  than  in  lines,  as  the  latter  arrangement  always 
necessitates  separation  into  groups  when  the  objects  number 
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more  than  four.  The  symmetrical  arrangement  assists  in  the 
visualizing  and  ready  recognition. 

Phases  in  This  Measuring. 

In  measuring  number  by  these  groups  there  must  be  the 
whole  to  be  analyzed — the  vague  unit  which  is  to  be  measured 
and  thus  made  definite. 

The  phases  in  this  measuring  are:  From  object  to  object; 
from  object  to  word;  from  word  to  object;  from  word  to  fig- 
ures or  symbols. 

Illustration. — "To-day  we  will  need  six  sticks  for  our  wig- 
wam." As  the  teacher  speaks,  she  shows  her1  six  sticks  in  this 
arrangement : 

iii 
i     i  i 

Pupils  observe  and  then  find  theirs,  making  the  same  ar- 
rangement. Exercises  similar  to  this  emphasize  the  first  two 
steps,  namely  from  object  to  object,  from  object  to  word. 

When  this  grouping  is  known,  the  direction  is  given  by 
word  only,  the  pupils  finding  the  objects  from  the  oral  direc- 
tion. 

5.  Counting. 

Counting  goes  hand  in  hand  with  this  part  of  number  work, 
and  is  historically,  perhaps,  the  first  stage  of  number.  For  the 
pupil  to  count  by  i's,  2's,  5's,  io's,  etc.  is  a  thing  to>  be  com- 
mended and  encouraged.  The  saying  of  the  numbers  in  this 
counting  is  a  pleasure  to  the  pupil,  because  of  the  rhythm1  which 
he  feels-  in  doing  it,  while  the  knowledge  which  he  is  gaining 
by  so  doing  will  always  be  useful  to  him. 

Counting  by  i's  in  order  to  find  the  number  of  pupils  or 
objects  needed  for  his  work  indicates  a  mind  not  trained  to 
grouping.  The  teacher  should  encourage  grouping,  thus  re- 
moving the  desire  to  count  by  i's.    Brief  exercises  in  visualiz- 
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ing  groups  will  be  helpful.  Be  sure  that  the  pupil  is  not  con- 
fusing the  "sixth"  object  with  six;  fourth  with  four,  etc. 

Last  Steps  in  the  Outline. 

When  the  characteristic  groups  in  numbers  to  10  are  known 
and  when  inexact  relations  can  be  given,  then  the  real  work  in 
arithmetic  as  found  in  last  three  steps  in  the  Outline  may  be 
begun. 

These  quotations  from!  Speer : 

"The  perception  of  equality  is  the  basis  o>f  mathematical 
reasoning — a  condition  of  definite  thinking."  "When  we  turn 
to  exact  likenesses,  we  enter  the  domain  of  mathematics.  The 
purpose  of  mathematical  science  is  to  establish  definite  rela- 
tions between  magnitudes.  The  fundamental  thing  in  arith- 
metic is  to  induce  judgments  of  relative  magnitude." 

4.    The  Forty-five  Combinations. 

The  facts  in  each  number  to  18  should  now  be  learned  in 
detail.  These  facts  are  few  in  number  and  the  teacher  should 
be  familiar  with  them  and  know  how  to  classify  them.  They 
underlie  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division.  The  facts  in  addition  and 
subtraction  found  in  the  numbers  to  10  are  the  following 
twenty : 

1.    2324     3  54365476 

I  I  I  2  I  2  1  2  3  I  2  3  1  2 
23445566677788 

5  4  8  7  6  5 
341234 


889999 
These  with  the  remaining  twenty-five  found  in  the  num- 
bers to  18  furnish  the  key  to  all  the  work  in  addition  and  its 
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correlative,  subtraction.  If  the  pupil  knows  that  3  plus  \  equals 
7,  he  knows  this  further  step  that  7  minus  4  equals  3,  7  minus 
3  equals  4,  and  this  should  become  a  part  of  his  conscious 
knowledge.  These  combinations  should  be  so  tboroly  learned 
that  the  ability  to  use  them1  is  automatic. 

Then,  too,  if  he  knows  2  plus  3  equals  5,  he  easily  learns 
that  22  plus  3  equals  25  ;  42  plus  3  equals  45,  etc.  These  addi- 
tion tables  are  to  be  formulated  and  memorized  and  made  auto- 
matic as  are  the  multiplication  tables. 

Equal  Groups  in  Numbers  to  114. 

This  is  the'  work  in  multiplication  and  its  correlatives,  divi- 
sion and  fractional  parts,  144  being  the  limit  adopted,  by  cus- 
tom, for  that  knowledge  of  multiplication-  and  division  which 
must  be  made  automatic. 

This  work  is  begun  when  the  pupil  finds  that  two  and  two 
make  four  ;  that  three  and  three  are  six,  etc.  When  he  has  the 
groups  00  he  can  tell  two  2's  make  four,  which  is  multiplication; 
00 

two  2's  in  four,  division;  one-half  of  4  equals  2,  fractional 
parts.  From  the  beginning  he  must  recoignize  that  these  are 
different  expressions  for  the  same  number  grouping  and  this 
idea  should  be  continued  as  the  work  advances. 

When  he  discovers  the  three  2's  in  6  he  should  see  at  the 
same  time  one-third  of  6  and  three  2's  make  6. 

Teach  the  pupil  how  to  complete  the  table  of  2's,  when  the 
number  10  is  reached,  simply  by  adding  2  to  the  last  product. 
This  discovery  with  the  other  tables  is  a  delight  to  the  pupil, 
who  will  enjoy  writing  them  out  for  himself.  It  remains  for 
the  teacher  toi  furnish  pleasurable  drills  to  make  this  work  autoi- 
matic.  The  idea  of  fractional  parts  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  equal  groups  in  the  numbers,  or,  as  more  frequently 
termed,  multiplication.    For  instance,  when  the  pupil  has  six 
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objects  in  groups  of  2's,  these  questions  should  form  a  part  of 
the  questioning  from  the  teacher : 

"How  many  equal  parts  have  you?"  (Three.)  "Instead 
of  saying  three  equal  parts  we  can  say  thirds,  which  is  a  shorter 
way.  How  many  thirds  have  you?  Show  one-third  of  6 ;  two  - 
thirds etc.  The  pupil  will  answer  as  he  shows  :  "One-third 
of  6  equals  2,"  etc. 

Very  soon  lead  the  pupil  to  the  scheme  of  hearing  the  num- 
ber O'f  equal  parts  in  the  name  used  for  therm,  as  four  in  fourths, 
five  in  fifths,  etc. 

Ten  as  a  Unit. 

When  the  number  10  is  reached,  the  place  of  units  and  tens 
should  be  taught  and  for  a  time  10  should  be  the  unit  of  meas- 
urement. Two  tens,  three  tens,  four  tens,  with  the  written 
forms,  20,  30,  40,  should  be  given  and  attention  called  to  the 
number  name,  twenty,  thirty,  forty.  Then  two  tens  and  two, 
or  22;  two  tens  and  four,  or  24,  etc.,  should  be  expressed  and 
written. 

5.   Hozv  to  Teach  Figures  and  All  Written  Forms. 

When  this  work  is  begun,  the  lesson  is  not  number,  but  lan- 
guage, and  should  be  so  presented.  Written  language  is  a  for- 
mal subject  and  in  all  work  the  form  should  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  thought.  When  the  pupil  has  advanced  in  mental 
power  so*  that  the  written  expression  will  not  excite  primary 
attention  nor  detract  from  the  thought,  the  teacher  will  write 
upon  the  board  from  day  to  day  the  expression,  which  he  gives 
orally.  To-day  his  number  thought  was  given  in  this  oral  ex- 
pression :  a  equals  one-half  of  b,  or  4  plus  4  equals  8.  The 
teacher,  without  calling  attention  to  it,  places  these  expressions 
upon  the  board.  This  is  continued  day  after  day,  and  uncon- 
sciously the  pupil  associates  the  ideas  with  the  sight  forms  until 
finally  this  work  upon  form  is,  like  the  alphabet  in  the  reading 
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lesson,  learned  incidentally,  while  the  time  and  effort  has  been 
directed  largely  upon  thought  getting  and  giving. 

The  language  of  number  is  incidentally  taught  also,  when 
the  pupil  finds  the  page  in  the  text-book,  tells  the  day  of  the 
month,  from  the  calendar,  etc. 

Text-Book. 

The  text-book  in  number  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the 
text-book  in  reading,  and  should  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Many  excellent  modern  arithmetics  are  in  use  now,  among 
them<  Young  and  Jackson's,  Smith's,  Speer's,  and  Hall's. 

Supplementary  arithmetics  are  as  necessary  as  are  supple- 
mentary readers  for  the  school  work  and  should  be  supplied  in 
like  manner  by  the  schools. 

Suggestions  in  Number. 

1.  "The  purpose  of  number  is  to  meet  from  the  pupils' 
point  oif  view  their  daily  need  of  number  as  it  arises  in  their 
school  life  and  the  life  outside." 

2.  There  can  be  little  teaching  of  any  subject  without  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  number  teaching,  but  formal  lessons 
in  number  begin  when  the  pupil  is  about  seven  years  of  age. 

3.  There  is  no  dividing  line  between  measuring  and  count- 
ing.  All  measuring  is  counting,  and  all  counting  is  measuring. 

4.  No  system  of  number  should  be  followed,  as  Grube: 
"Such  a  system  is  the  logical  arrangement  of  adult  mind  and 
ignores  the  need  of  motive  on  the  part  of  the  pupil." 

5.  The  objects  used  should  not  be  so1  attractive  as  to  draw 
attention  from  number. 

6.  Do  not  use  fingers  for  objects. 

7.  D01  not  use  metric  system,  in  the  primary  grades. 

8.  Use  column  addition,  and  teach  subtraction  thru 
addition ;  multiplication,  division  and  fractional  parts  are 
taught  from  same  number  grouping. 
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9.  There  is  no  need  for  chains  of  operations,  and  signs 
come  later  in  the  expression  of  number  thought  and  are  com- 
ing to  be  used  less  frequently. 

10.  Written  work  during  the  first  year  should  receive  lit- 
tle attention. 

11.  Make  use  of  all  "easy  schemes"  when  the  pupil  under  - 
stands the  number  thought  underlying  these. 

Some  of  these  schemes  are : 

(a)  Scheme  for  multiplication  table  of  c/s. 

(b)  For  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  expressions,  thirds, 
fourths,  etc. 

(c)  For  ratio  of  corresponding  parts, 

(d)  For  ratios  of  any  numbers  in  a  series  corresponding 
to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

12.  All  work  found  in  the  various  text-books  furnishes 
opportunity  to  apply  the  work  found  in  the  Outline,  and  by 
such  application  should  the  subject  matter  in  primary  number 
be  taught. 

MUSIC. 
Clara  L.  Cressey,  Instructor. 
First  Grade. 

In  this  grade  the  work  in  music  consists  almost  entirely  of 
song  singing.  While  children  enjoy  singing,  and  unfailingly 
join  in  it,  not  all  have  tuneful  voices.  Some  are  unable  to  move 
their  voices  about  readily.  Singing  in  soft,  full  voices  well- 
written  songs  adapted  to  child  life,  the  changing  season,  etc., 
afford  the  child  two  things — an  opportunity  for  expressing 
beautiful  thought  for  which  he  might  never  find  original  ex- 
pression, and  practice  in  rhythm  and  accurate  pitch. 

Simple  individual  instruction  is  given  those  whoi  require  it. 
Tooting  like  a  whistle  on  high  pitches  helps  many  voices.  Oc- 
casionally pupils  are  allowed  to  listen  to  others  who  are  unusu- 
ally true  to  pitch,  but  as  a  rule,  all  join  in  the  singing. 
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Songs  not  too  difficult  are  selected  for  this  grade.  Many 
songs  written  for  children  contain  intervals  so  difficult  that 
young  voices  are  unable  to  sing  them  correctly  and  retain  the 
singing  spirit — that  most  important  thing. 

During  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  school  year,  new 
songs  are  taught,  and  their  syllables  learned  by  rote.  These 
are  called  imitative  songs,  and  are  found  in  Part  I.  of  the  Mod- 
ern Primer.  Thus  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  syllable 
names  belonging  to  the  tones  of  the  major  scale.  Much  drill 
is  required  here,  but  it  is  always  associated  with  the  song  and 
the  rhythmic  singing  spirit  is  retained. 

Second  Grade. 

In  the  preceding  grade,  songs  were  learned  as  wholes.  The 
attention  of  the  class  has  not  yet  been  directed  to*  notes,  meas- 
ures, the  parts  that  compose  the  whole.  Now  the  pupils  must 
be  led  to  see  these  parts,  to  understand  their  uses,  to  make  this 
knowledge  general  and  apply  it  in  independent  sight-singing. 
Part  II.  of  the  Primer  is  the  text  for  this  grade.  (Part  III.  conr 
sists  of  rote  songs  for  general  use  and  need  not  be  used  by  pu- 
pils in  sight-singing. )  The  Primer  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
class  for  the  first  time. 

Some  pretty  little  song  from  Part  II.  is  first  taught  by  rote, 
"Currants  on,  a  Bush,"  or  "Polly's  Piano,"  for  example,  and 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  directed  toiward  the  phrase.  They 
are  told  that  phrases  in  music  correspond  to  lines  in  poetry.  In 
"Jack  and  Jill"  there  are  four  lines,  in  "Currants  on  a  Bush," 
four  phrases.  Next  the  phrase  is  analyzed  and  found  to  con- 
sist of  measure.  This  may  be  done  by  teacher  counting  while 
pupils  sing.  And  these  measures  are  found  to  consist  of  notes. 
This  must  be  apparent  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  eye.  Pupils 
are  led  to  discover  that,  in  a  song,  if  "do"  is  on  a  given 
line,  "re"  is  just  above  and  "ti"  just  below  it.  This 
is  an  important  step  and  corresponds  to  the  use  of  phonics  or 
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letters  in  the  reading  lesson.  Several  songs  are  analyzed  this 
way,  the  teacher  having  the  child  by  the  hand,  so  to  speak, 
while  he  sings  by  rote  and  not  in  combination.  The  same  work 
is  done  with  the  melody  written  on  the  blackboard.  The  teacher 
frequently  gives  ear'-training  by  singing  with  "la"  and  "loo" 
short  musical  phrases  requiring  them  by  syllable  from,  school. 

Written  work  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  memory.  Knowledge 
of  staff  notation  becomes  more  definite  when  written.  The 
writing  of  visualized  intervals  and  phrases  is  required  of  the 
pupils. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  the  pupils  may  be  expected  to  sing 
easy  songs  and  exercises  at  sight.  The  rote  song  has  a  large 
place  in  this  grade.  The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  singing 
lesson  should  be  one  oif  joyous  song. 

Third  Grade. 

The  text  for  the  third  grade  is  embraced  in  pages  i  to'  46 
of  the  Modern  First  Book.  If  pupils  are  not  able  to  do  this  in- 
telligently, they  should  continue  work  in  the  primer.  Many 
third  grades  use  the  primer. 

Here  the  songs  are  followed  by  exercises  and  the  pupil 
learns  much  by  observing  and  contrasting  these.  The  phrase 
should  be  kept  prominent  and  the  singing  spirit  allowed  to  pre- 
vail. Teachers  are  asked  to  notice  that  Miss  Eleanor  Smith 
in  this  Modern  Series  has  placed  the  use  of  a  thing  before  its 
effect  or  value.  The  child  first  uses,  in  song,  certain  problems, 
then  he  sees  their  effect,  then  gets  their  value  or  reason. 

Many  difficulties  such  as  sharp  four,  flat  seven,  the  beat- 
and-a-half  note,  become  lucid  to  the  pupil  thru  use,  whereas  a 
mathematical  explanation  might  not  be  understood. 

From,  this  grade  onward  the  pupils  should  grow  in  ability 
to  read  music  independently,  rapidly  and  intelligently. 

The  following  songs  are  taught  by  rote  in  the  first  three 
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grades — not  all  of  them  in  any  grade.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  select  those  songs  which  appeal  strongly  to  the  child  as  voic- 
ing his  thought  and  such  as  are  artistic  yet  simple.  The  List  is 
not  exhaustive.  Others  will  be  used.  Some  beautiful  songs  do 
not  appear  here  because  they  require  a  piano  accompaniment, 
and  others  are  omitted  on  account  of  their  difficult  intervals. 
September — 

Mother's  Knives  and  Forks.    Gaynor,  No.  i. 

Sweet  Pea  Ladies.    Gaynor,  No.  2. 

The  Carpenter.    Smith,  No.  1. 

The  Goldenrod.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Introductory  Reader. 

I'm  a  Beautiful  Red,  Red  Drum.    Modern  First. 

Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod.    Riverside  Song  Book, 
No.  1. 

Four  Short  Songs  from  Hiawatha  Primer. 

Clapping  Song.    Gaynor,  No.  1. 

Morning  Song.    No.  4,  Kindergarten  Chimes. 

Now  Before  We  Work  To-Day.    Smith,  No.  1. 

Morning  Prayer.    No.  3,  Kindergarten  Chimes. 
October  — 

Milkweed  Babies.    Smith,  Nol  2. 

Honey  Bee  and  Squirrel.    Gaynor,  No.  1. 

Leaves'  Party.    Gaynor,  No.  1. 

Good-Bye  to  Summer.    Smith,  No.  1. 

Child's  Evensong.  Primer. 

Swing  Song.    Modern  Second  Book. 

Good-Bye  Song.    Gaynor,  No.  1. 

Columbus.    Plan  Book. 
November  — 

The  First  Thanksgiving.    Gaynor,  No.  2. 

Jacky  Frost.  Primer. 

Jack  Frost.    Gaynor,  No.  1. 

Happy  Little  Eskimo.  Primer. 
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A  Child's  Thanksgiving.  Primer. 

Snowflakes.    Gaynor,  No.  I. 

Tracks  in  the  Snow.    Gaynor,  No.  I. 

Thanksgiving  Day.    Holiday  Songs. 
December — 

Christmas  Carol.    Gaynor,  No.  I. 

Birthday  of  a  King.  Neidlinger. 

Merry  Christmas  Has  Come.  Wiggens. 

There's  a  Song  in  the  Air.    Old  hymn. 

Dear  Little  Stranger.    Old  song. 

O,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,    Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
December,  1904. 

Jewels.    Old  song. 

Holy  Night.    Fullerton  Song  Book. 

In  Another  Land  and  Time.    Smith,  No.  1. 
January — 

Sleighing  Song.    Gaynor,  No.  1. 

The  Owl.  Primer. 

The  Woodpecker.  Primer. 

I  Love  the  Old  Doll  Best.    Gaynor,  published  by  Clay- 
ton F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago. 
The  Teakettle.    Gaynor,  No.  1. 
Hey,  Diddle,  Diddle.    St.  Nicholas  Songs. 
Going  to  London.    St.  Nicholas  Songs. 
February — 

Song  of  the  Soldier.    Modern  First  Book. 
Marching  Song.    Gaynor,  No.  1. 
Rub-a-Dub-Dub.    Gaynor,  No.  1. 
Salute  to  the  Flag.    Gaynor,  No,  2.' 
The  Big  Drum.  Primer. 
A  Recipe  for  a  Valentine.    Gaynor,  No.  1. 
Hurrah  for  the  Flag.    Plan  Book. 
•Flag  Song.    Smith,  No.  2. 
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The  Valentine's  Message.   Holiday  Songs,  Poulsson. 
When  You  Send  a  Valentine.  Holiday  Songs,  Poulsson. 
March — 

Easter  Song.   Gaynor,  No.  I. 
Little  Yellow  Dandelion.   Gaynor,  No.  I. 
The  Wind.  Primer. 
Robin  Redbreast.    Gaynor,  No.  i.  . 
Spin,  Lassie,  Spin.    Fullerton  Song  Book. 
Glad  Easter  Is  Here.    Holiday  Songs. 
Sweetly  the  Birds  Are  Singing.    Merry  Songs  and 
Games. 

April — 

Tulips.   Gaynor,  No.  i. 

Bird's  Nest.    Gaynor,  No.  i. 

When  the  Robin  Sings.  Primer. 

Rain  Coach.    Smith,  No.  i. 

Rain  Song.  Primer. 
May — 

The  Frog.    Mrs.  Gaynor,  No.  2. 
The  Language  Lesson.    Gaynor,  No.  2 
The  Bobolink.    Gaynor,  No.  2. 
Vacation  Song.  %  Old  song. 

SPELLING  AND  WRITING. 
First  Steps. 

The  ability  to  spell  is  needed  only  for  the  expression  of 
thought  in  writing.  To  discuss  how  to  teach  spelling  in  the 
primary  grades  is  to  discuss  how  to  teach  the  first  steps  in 
writing.  During  the  first  weeks  the  reading  lessons  are  written 
upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  This  is  the  first  step  in 
teaching  spelling  and  writing.  The  pupils  see,  daily,  the  rapid, 
legible,  free  writing  of  the  teacher,  and,  unconsciously,  they 
are  acquiring  the  desire  and  power  to>  imitate  in  this.  The 
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teacher  is  watching  for  the  time  when  the  attempt  to  write  can 
be  asked  of  the  pupils  without  making  them  fear  the  effort. 
One  day  some  word  has  been  repeated  in  the  different  sen- 
tences. It  is  a  word  easy  in  form  and  appealing  in  idea,  and  at 
a  suggestion  from  the  teacher  a  bright  pupil  is  at  the  board 
making  his  first  effort  in  writing,  which  is  also  another  step 
in  spelling. 

This  effort  must  be  free,  rapid  and  crude.  .  If  the  opposite 
is  shown,  if  the  pupil  begins  in  a  slow,  cramped  manner  to-  draw 
the  word>  the  teacher  should  show  again  how  she  does  it  and 
then  another  effort  is  made  by  the  pupil.  The  teacher's  work 
is  always  erased  so  that  there  will  be  no  inclination  to  copy  or 
to  write  slowly,  for  these  first  lessons  should  be  free,  rapid 
writing  of  imaged  words  or  sentences  done  under  the  immedi- 
ate impulse  of  thought.  Daily  lessons  in  imaging  and  writing" 
words  and  sentences  should  be  given.  Work  taken  from  a 
copy  should  be  imaged  first,  then  written,  and  then  compared 
with  copy. 

Use  Board  or  Unruled  Paper. 

In  the  first  year,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  sec- 
ond year,  the  writing  should  be  done  upon  the  board  or  upon 
unruled  paper,  with  the  whole  arm,  so  that  the  large  muscles 
may  be  used  and  not  the  small  ones,  which  are  accessory.  "All 
types  of  arrest  show  themselves  in  the  development  of  the  ac- 
cessory muscles/'  No  lessons  in  penmanship  should  be  given 
until  the  pupil  is  nine  years  of  age. 

To  use  the  pencil  upon  ruled  paper,  or  the  slate,  produces 
results  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  harmful  in  effect  upon  muscle 
and  brain,  as  is  shown  in  the  subsequent  work  of  the  school. 

Phonics  Should  Assist  the  Spelling. 

The  pupil's  knowledge  of  phonics  should  assist  rather  than 
hinder  him  in  his  spelling.    It  will  assist  provided  the  teacher 
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(a)  utilizes  this  knowledge  with  phonetic  words  only;  (b) 
teaches  that  many  words  are  not  phonetic  and  hence  the  pro- 
nunciation is  not  an  infallible  help;  (c)  trains  the  pupils  never 
to  attempt  to  spell  a  word  of  which  they  are  not  absolutely  sure. 

How  Pupil  Should  Be  Helped  in  Spelling. 

The  necessity  for  spelling  arises  with  every  attempt  to  ex- 
press thought  in  writing.  At  no  time  should  the  pupil  write 
the  word  if  he  is  in  doubt  about  its  spelling.  Let  him  be  trained 
to  go  to  some"  authority  for  help — the  teacher,  pupil  or  text.  If 
the  book  is  the  help,  let  the  word  be  imaged,  written  and  then 
compared ;  if  the  teacher  is  the  one  from  whom  help  is  asked, 
she  should  determine  whether  the  pupil  should  let  his  knowl- 
edge of  phonics  assist  him,  or  whether  he  will  visualize  the 
word  written  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher'  or  a  pupil  and 
erased  as  soon  as  visualized.  When  help  is  asked,  all  pupils 
should  attend,  thus  all  are  learning  the  spelling  of  that  word, 
which  should  not  be  called  for  again.  Often  the  pupil  in  doubt 
about  the  spelling  of  a  word,  rises  and  spells  it  orally  as  he 
thinks  it  is  spelled.  If  spelled  incorrectly,  the  phonics  or  the 
visualizing  should  correct  it. 

Oral  Spelling. 

Oral  spelling  should  be  begun  when  the  pupils  are  familiar 
with  lessons  in  phonics.  The  names  of  the  letters  have  been 
learned  in  these  phonics  lessons.  The  lists  of  words,  arranged 
in  families,  that  have  been  used  in  the  phonics,  are  the  first 
words  for  oral  spelling. 

The  words  are  first  spelled  at  sight,  then  memorized  and 
reproduced. 

Suggestions  for  Spelling. 

i.  Spelling  deals  with  the  forms  of  words  and  is  therefore 
learned  chiefly  thru  the  eye. 
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2.  The  pupil  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  forms  by 
repeated  observations  before  he  is  required  to  reproduce  in 
writing. 

3.  The  best  means  of  learning  how  a  word  looks  is  to  see 
it,  and  the  best  means  of  seeing  it  is  to  write  it. 

4.  Train  pupils  to  exact  imitation. 

5.  Much  rapid  sight  writing. 

6.  Train  pupil  to  know  when  he  does  not  know  how  to 
spell  a  word  and  to  write  it  only  when  he  knows.  - 

7.  Never  allow  child  to*  see  a  word  written  incorrectly. 

8.  Have  both  oral  and  written  spelling  learned  thru  the 

eye. 

Directions  for  Writing  Lists  of  W ords. 

Write  words  in  columns ;  begin  with  small  letters  unless 
proper  names ;  no  mark  at  end  of  word. 

Directions  for  Pronouncing  Words  for  Spelling. 

Pronounce  but  once;  prolong  first  and  last  consonants;  do 
not  mispronounce  ki  order  to*  enable  pupil  to  spell;  stand  in 
front  of  school;  have  all  pupils  look  at  the  one  pronouncing. 
In  oral  spelling,  have  pupils  pronounce  before  and  after  spell- 
ing— pause  after  each  syllable. 

Advantages  of  Written  Spelling. 

1.  Spelling  is  used  almost  wholly  in  writing. 

2.  Good  oral  spellers  often  cannot  write  the  words. 

3.  Saves  time  in  recitation.  Each  pupil  can  spell  a  greate* 
number  of  words. 

4.  All  spell  the  same  words. 

5.  Easier  to  hold  the  attention. 

6.  Proper  correction  of  misspelled  words  can  be  made. 
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Advantages  of  Oral  Spelling. 


3- 


2. 


I. 


Aids  the  ear-minded  pupils. 

Aids  in  pronunciation. 

Creates  interest  and  gives  variety. 


Sources  of  Spelling  Lessons. 


1.  The  General  Lesson. 

2.  Words  from  any  other  lesson. 

3.  Words  from  any  other  lesson,  especially  reading. 

4.  Any  words  in  child's  vocabulary. 

No  text-book  in  spelling  is  needed  in  the  primary  grades, 
as  the  spelling  should  consist  of  words  growing  out  of  his  im- 
mediate language  lessons.  From'  ten  to  fifteen  words  should 
be  spelled  each  day,  orally  and  in  writing. 


THE  MANUAL  ARTS  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Hand  Work  as  First  Introduced  Into  the  Elementary 
School — One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  modern  school 
practice  is  the  increasing  emphasis  that  is  being  placed  upon 
the  manual  arts  as  an  important  and  essential  part  of  the  school 
work  thruout  the  entire  school  course.  The  idea  that  a  large 
part  of  the  education  of  the  young  child  should  come  thru  do- 
ing things  with  the  hands  is  an  old  one,  nevertheless,  aside 
from  what  has  been  done  in  the  kindergarten,  there  has  been 
very  little  hand  work  in  the  schools,  especially  for  the  younger 
children,  until  within  very  recent  years.  In  this  country,  man  - 
ual  training  was  first  introduced  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  high 
school  or  of  schools  of  that  standing.  The  work  done1  was  quite 
technical  in  character,  practical  in  its  application,  and  repre- 
sented a  reaction  from  the  purely  scholastic  training  which 
characterized  the  work  of  the  ordinary  school.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  attempt  to  give  the  child  in  the  school  some 
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knowledge  and  training  which  would  be  more  efficient  as  a 
preparation  for  active  life.  Beginning  thus  in  the  upper  grades, 
it  has  gradually  pushed  its  way  down  into  the  lower  grades  un- 
til, at  the  present  time,  many  schools  have  a  systematic  and 
well-developed  course  of  hand  work  thruout,  from  the  kinder- 
garten thru  the  high  school. 

The  first  work  of  this  nature  that  was  done  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  was  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  work  as  it  was  done 
in  the  high  school  to  the  needs  and  ability  of  the  younger  pu- 
pils, with  the  result  that  the  tools,  processes,  and  methods  that 
were  in  use  in  the  high  school  were  dragged  down  into  these 
grades  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  work  done  was  not 
the  most  suitable  and  valuable;  for  these  younger  children. 

The  New  Point  of  View. — The  work  in  the  elementary 
school  is  now  being  approached  from  another  standpoint. 
Based  upon  a  study  of  the  manner  in  which  the  child  grows 
and  develops  at  certain  stages  in  his  growth,  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  his  capacities,  tendencies,  interests,  etc.,  and  upon  a 
study  of  the  important  and  fundamental  elements  in  the  arts 
and  industries  of  modern  life,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
bring  the  child  into  connection  with  this  whole  field  of  art  and 
industry  in  the  most  natural  way  thru  the  introduction  of  the 
elements  of  these:  things  intoi  the  school  work  of  the  child  at  all 
ages,  making  them  the  real  art  and  industry  of  the  life  of  the 
child  in  the  school.  When  the  hand  work  in  the  school  is  ap- 
proached from  this  point  of  view,  and  conducted  with  these 
things  in  mind,  there  may  be  just  as  much  general  training 
value  and  the  gaining  of  technical  skill  as  results  when  it  is  ap- 
proached with  only  these  latter  things  in  view,  while  it  in- 
volves a  broader  outlook  upon  the  whole  situation  and  the  work 
has  a  deeper  significance  in  the  life  of  the  child.  The  elements 
of  the  arts  and  industries  of  real  life  are  the  things  that  form 
the  art  and  industry  of  the  child  in  the  school  and  comprise  that 
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part  of  the  school  work  that  is  now  being-  known  as  the  manual 
arts  in  the!  school. 

Purpose  of  the  Work. — The  value  of  such  work  when  prop- 
erly conducted  is  probably  almost  universally  accepted  by  teach  - 
ers  and  students  of  education  in  general,  and  it  is  not  proposed 
to  argue  that  question  here.  An  attempt  will  be  made,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  some  things  that  may  be  done  in  the  primary 
grades  along  this  line,  and  to-  offer  some  suggestions  as  to>  how 
they  may  be  done.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  shall  serve  as  a 
course  of  study  for  these  grades,  nor  that  it  shall  in  any  way 
furnish  a  definite  and  systematic  outline  for  a  teacher  to  fol- 
low, but  that  it  shall  simply  furnish  suggestions  upon  which 
the  work  of  any  school  may  be  based  and  further  developed 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  its  own  particu  - 
lar field.  Each  teacher  should  plan  the  hand  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  course  of  study  under  which  she  is  working  and 
to  suit  the  conditions  surrounding  her  work.  No  outline  of 
work  planned  and  carried  out  in  one  school  is  likely  to  be  able 
to  be  adopted  outright  by  another  and  give  the  most  valuable 
results. 

Some  Important  Points  to  Be  Kept  in  Mind. — It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  simply  state  here  some  of  the  things  that  the  teacher 
should  constantly  keep  in  mind  in  order  to-  make  the  work  of 
the  greatest  value : 

1.  The  work  done  should  be  in  accord  with  the  child's 
ability  and  capacities. 

2.  It  should  not  involve  to  any  extent  the  use  of  the  small- 
er and  finer  muscles.  Fine  work  that  requires  close  application 
and  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  fine  muscles  should  not  be  at- 
tempted in  these  grades. 

3.  The  child  should  have  a  motive  for  doing  the  work,  or 
a  motive  should  be  furnished  him.    A  motive  on  the  part  of 
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the  teacher  is  not  sufficient  if  the  work  is  to  have  the  most  ben- 
eficial effect  on  the  child. 

4 .  In  order  to  make  the  child's  interest  in  the  work  as  keen 
as  possible,  it  should  have!  some  connection  with  and  be  related 
to  some  experience  or  fact  in  life  with  which  the  child  is  di- 
rectly and  immediately  concerned.  It  may  have  to  do  with 
his  home  life,  his  school  life,  his  play,  or  some  other  interests, 
but  it  should  be  connected  with  some  of  these  present  interests 
of  the  child. 

5.  The  product  of  the  work  should  be  satisfying  to  the 
child — the  work  should  appeal  to  him  as  worth  while  doing. 

6.  The  work  should,  to  a  large  extent,  be  related  to  the 
actual  occupations  and  industries  of  real  life,  and  serve,  in  some 
measure,  toi  give  the  child  some  knowledge  of  and  experience 
with  these  real  things. 

7.  The  work  should  not  be  done  entirely  from  dictation 
by  the  teacher.  The  pupil  should  have  some  part  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  work  and  in  the  consideration  of  the1  best  means 
of  solving  the  problems  of  manipulation  and  construction  in- 
volved. Some  work  may  be  done  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  teacher's  directions,  but  much  of  the  value  of  the  work  will 
be  missed  if  this  plan  is  followed  exclusively.  If  the  child  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  think  about  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  so  that  it  embodies  some  of  his  own  thought 
and  ideas,  he  feels  that  he  has  actually  contributed  something 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  involved,  the  whole  matter 
will  have  more  meaning  to  him  and  he1  will  have  gained  more 
in  its  doing. 

The  Question  of  the  Teacher. — It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
special  teacher  be  employed  to  conduct  the  hand  work  in  the 
primary  grades,  neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  regular  teacher 
be  especially  trained  for  teaching  this  kind  of  work.  The  reg- 
ular room  teacher,  if  she  is  alive  and  wide  awake,  will  find 
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many  opportunities  for  doing  work  of  this  sort  and  will  find 
that  it  is  a  means  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  school  work  as 
she  is  able  to  do  in  no  other  way.  There  may  be  a  special 
teacher  who  has  general  charge  of  the  work  and  whose  place 
it  is  to  supervise  and  direct,  but  most  of  the  teaching  in  $iese 
grades  can  best  be  done  by  the  regular  teacher  if  she  is  compe- 
tent, as  she  knows  better  the  needs,  interests  and  abilities  of 
the  pupils.  Probably  the  ideal  plan  is  toi  have  the  regular  teacher 
conduct  the  hand  work  by  herself,  and  all  primary  teachers 
should  be  trained  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  this.  In  case 
there  is  a  supervisor,  it  will  probably  be  the  duty  of  the  super- 
visor to  instruct  and  train  the  regular  teacher  to  carry  on  the 
work  under  direction.  No  teacher,  however,  should  hesitate  to 
attempt  something  along  this  line  because  there  is  no  super- 
visor or  because  she  has  had  no  regular  systematic  training  in 
such  things.  By  giving  a  reasonable  amount  of  thought  to  the 
subject  she  can  do  much  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  pu- 
pils and  of  great  assistance  to  her  in  her  work. 

The  Question  of  Equipment  and  Supplies. — Hand  work  in 
the  primary  grades  need  not  involve  great  expense.  Much  of 
the  material  may  bo  furnished  by  the  pupils  themselves,  being 
brought  by  them:  from  their  homes,  or  may  be  purchased  from 
dealers  at  small  cost.  The  tools  and  equipment  for  such  work 
are  simple  and  inexpensive.  Scissors,  needles,  thimbles,  knives, 
rules,  pencil,  compasses,  card  punches,  with  the  possible  addi- 
tion of  a  few  small  hammers  and  some  brads,  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  almost  any  of  the  work  that  may  be  dome 
in  these  grades.  Simple  looms  for  weaving  rugs,  hammocks, 
etc.,  may  be  made  from  cardboard  or  wood  by  the  children. 

Work  Arranged  With  Relation  to  the  Child's  Interests. — 
In  the  following  suggestions  for  hand  work  in  these  grades, 
the  things  that  may  be  done  are  not  grouped  as  certain  forms 
of  work,  but  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  interests  or 
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facts  of  life  to  which  they  are  related.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  way  these  things  should  be  taught  in  these  grades.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  think  of  this  work  as  being  the  giving  of  sys- 
tematic courses  in  working  with  certain  materials.  A  variety 
of  materials  and  processes  may  be  used  in  the  way  that  seems 
most  natural,  and  best  fitted  to  the  purpose  in  mind. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  distinguish  between  the 
woirk  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  different  grades.  This  is  not  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  course  of  study  as  has  already  been  stated. 
The  teacher  who  is  able  toi  ck>  the  work  will  recognize  the  fact 
that,  in  the  third  grade,  for  instance,  the  things  done  may  be  a 
little  more  difficult  and  perhaps  approach  a  little  nearer  to  real- 
ity than  those  done  in  the  first  grade.  The  suggestions  below 
are  for  the  first  three  grades  only,  and  the  teacher  will  know 
what  she  can  do  in  each  grade.  Some  of  the  things  might  be 
done!  in  either  grade  equally  well. 

In  Connection  With  the  Work  in  Reading. — In  connec- 
tion with  the  reading  or  telling  of  simple  stories  there  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  bringing  in  the  hand  work. 

Draw  or  paint  in  ink  or  in  color  objects,  animals  or  persons 
in  action  as  described  or  mentioned  in  the  story. 

Model  in  clay  such  objects  as  are  spoken  of  and  can  be  suit- 
ably represented  in  this  way.  Persons  in  action  can  be  mod- 
eled by  children  of  this  age. 

In  connection  with  stories  of  primitive  life,  such  as  "Hia- 
watha," the  objects  and  articles  spoken  of  and  described  may 
be  made  in  paper,  cardboard,  wood,  clay,  etc.,  or  drawn  or 
painted  in  color.  The  pupils  may  make  on  the  sand  table  a 
model  of  the  Indian  village,  with  tents,  cornfields,  canoes,  pad- 
dles, cooking  utensils,  etc.,  all  made  of  appropriate  materials 
and  arranged  in  their  natural  relations.  Illustrating  stories  and 
scenes  from  real  life  in  this  way  will  prove  very  interesting  and 
profitable  to  children  of  this  age. 
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In  Connection  With  Nature  Study. — In  connection  with 
nature  study  there  are  most  fruitful  possibilities  for  the  bring- 
ing in  of  hand  work. 

Have  pupils  bring  to  school  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  fruits, 
etc.,  and  draw  or  paint  them,  in  ink  or  color,  or  model  them  in 
clay. 

Have  boxes  on*  envelopes  made  of  paper  or  cardboard,  in 
which  to  keep  collections  of  seeds,  minerals,  etc. 

Have  pupils  plant  seed's,  watch  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
make  in  connection  with  this  work  such  things  as  plant  labels, 
plant  supports,  pointed  sticks  for  digging,  etc.,  and  represent 
by  drawing  or  make  in  cardboard'  or  wood  simple  gardening 
implements. 

In  connection  with  study  of  animals,  birds,  etc.,  have  pupils 
paint,  draw,  or  model  from  life,  pictures  or  casts.  Make  in 
paper,  cardboard,  or  wood  such  things  as  barn,  chicken  coop, 
dove  cote,  sheep  corral,  etc. 

Have  the  children  gather  grasses,  corn  husks,  rushes,  twigs, 
and  such  things  and  weave  them  into  baskets,  mats,  hammocks, 
etc. 

There  are  almost  endless  ways  of  bringing  in  hand  work 
in  connection  with  nature  study. 

In  Connection  With  Study  of  the  Weather. — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  weather  make  weather  vane,  toy  wind- 
mill, sun  dial,  compass  showing  the  cardinal  points,  of  paper  or 
cardboard ;  make  rain  gauge  of  deep  vessel  and  wooden  gauges. 
Make  weather  signal  flags  of  cardboard. 

In  Connection  With  Study  of  Transportation. — In  this 
connection  have  pupils  draw  or  paint  carriages,  horses,  cars, 
etc.,  and  make  in  cardboard  wagons,  trolley  cars,  etc. 

In  Connection  With  Home  Interests. — In  this  connection 
the  pupils  may  make  articles  of  all  kinds  in  paper,  cardboard, 
wood,  fabrics,  raphia,  etc.,  that  may  be  useful  or  desirable  from 
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the  child's  standpoint.  Numberless  things,  such  as  blotters,  nap 
kin  rings,  picture  frames,  boxes  for  various  purposes,  bags  of 
fabrics,  or  of  knotted  cord  or  raphia,  book  marks,  mats,  etc., 
may  be  made  here. 

In  Connection  With  Plays  and  Games. — Play  houses  may 
be  made  of  boxes,  roofed  with  wood  or  strawboard,  divided  in- 
to rooms,  and  all  the  furniture,  rugs,  curtains,  wall  paper,  etc... 
made  and  decorated  by  the  children,  using  appropriate  mate- 
rials. The  furniture  may  be  made  of  cardboard  .or  wood.  Make 
also  such  things  as  horse  lines,  and  whistle  chain  from  cord  by 
chain  stitch  or  braiding;  make  bow  and  arrow,  doll  hammock, 
etc. 

In  Connection  With  Holidays. — In  connection  with  holi- 
days and  special  seasons,  such  as  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
appropriate  articles  suggested  by  the  occasion  may  be  made. 
The  making  of  Christmas  presents  is  a  never-ending  source  of 
interest  to  the  child  as  that  season  approaches. 

In  these,  and  in  many  other  ways,  the  hand  work  may  be 
made  to  enrich  the  work  of  the  school  and  give  it  a  larger 
meaning  and  greater  significance. 

In  the  following  books  will  be  found  very  helpful  sugges- 
tions and  instructions  for  doing  hand  work  of  all  kinds : 

Hand  Work  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Schools,  Jane 
L.  Hoxie. 

Occupations  for  Little  Fingers,  Elizabeth  Sage  and  Anna 

M.  Cooley. 
Industrial  Education,  Baldwin. 
Paper  and  Cardboard  Construction,  Chamberlain. 
Raphia  and  Reed  Weaving,  Knapp. 
Construction  Work,  Bartsch. 
First  Years  in  Handicraft,  Kenyon. 
Cardboard  Construction,  Try  bom. 
Varied  Occupations  in  Weaving,  Walker. 
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Varied  Occupations  in  String  Work,  Walker. 

Elementary  Wood  Working,  Foster. 

Problems  in  Wood  Working,  Murray. 

Manual  Training  Wood  Work,  Ricks. 

Bench  Work  in  Wood,  Goss. 

Hand  Loom  Weaving,  Todd. 

How  to  Make  Baskets,  White. 

More  Baskets,  and  How  to  Make  Them,  White. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 


I.  PRINCIPLES— 

What  are  they? 
How  related  to  law? 
How  found? 
Of  what  value? 
References: 

j  1.    Palmer's  "Science  of  Education,"  Chap.  I. 

2.  Salisbury's  "Theory  of  Teaching,"  Chap.  I. 

3.  Cyclopedias,  "Principle,"  "Law." 

II.  EDUCATION  AS  AN  END— 

A.  Obtain  a  number  of  definitions,  and  compare  them,  noting 
elements  emphasized,  and  how  related  to  the  times  when  formed.  Why 
the  differences?    Derivation  of  term,  synonyms. 

References: 

1.  Salisbury's  "Theory  of  Teaching,"  Chap.  II. 

2.  Putnam's  "Manual  of  Pedagogics,"  Introduction  and  Chap.  I. 

3.  Palmer's  "Science  of  Education,"  Chap.  III. 

4.  Page's  "Theory  and  Practise  of  Teaching,"  Chap.  V. 

B.  Elements — 

a.  Development. 

b.  Knowledge. 

c.  Training. 

a.  — Development — "A  gradual  advancement  thru  a  series  of  pro- 
gressive changes."  The  student  should  get  a  clear  idea  of  this  term, 
noting  carefully  that  it  is  a  life  process,  that  it  is  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive toward  a  life  goal,  that  it  is  characterized  by  increasing  com- 
plexity and  definiteness  of  organ  and  function.    Note — 

1.  The  development  of  body  and  organs  in  animals  and  plants. 

2.  Mental  development  as  different  from  mental  growth. 

3.  Development  of  society  and  social  institutions. 

b.  — Laws  of  Development. — Order.  The  powers  and  activities  of 
the  individual  manifest  themselves  in  a  regular  order. 

a.  Illustrate  in  plant  and  animal  life. 

b.  Mind  and  body  form  a  partnership  and  are  related  in  order 
of  development. 
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c.  Mental  tendency  waits  for  the  physical  basis  to  be  laid. 

d.  Deficiency  of  body  affects  mental  growth. 
References: 

1.  Salisbury's  "Theory  of  Teaching,"  Chaps.  XIV,  XXXI  and 
XXXV. 

2.  Special  articles  on  education  of  defectives. 

e.  The  order  of  development  is  the  same  in  the  individual  as 
in  the  race. 

References: 

Consult  general  index  in  library  on  "Culture  Epoch  Theory'7 
and  "Arrested  Development." 

c — Laws  of  Development. — Self-activity.  The  individual  develops 
only  on  condition  of  his  self-activity. 

a.  Define  self-activity.  Illustrate. 

b.  Mind  is  self-active.  It  is  stimulated  by  a  succession  of 
different  experiences. 

c.  Choice  and  arrangement  of  stimuli  determine  degree  and 
direction  of  self-activity. 

d.  The  will  re-enforces  the  natural  tendency  to  self-activity. 

e.  Mental  and  vital  energy  exhaust  each  other. 

f.  Self-activity  varies  in  kind  and  in  amount.  These  are 
influenced  by  heredity  and  fatigue. 

g.  Heredity.    Define.    Illustrate.    General  and  special. 
Race  and  individual  heredity. 

1.  Native  energy  is  limited. 

2.  It  differs  in  form  and  amount  in  different  persons. 

3.  Inherited  traits  are  more  persistent  than  educational 
influences. 

h.  Fatigue.  Define.  Explain  fatigue  level  when  work  should 
stop.  Law  of  exercise.  Mental  and  physical  effort.  Dis- 
tinguish between  work  and  play. 

1.  A  habit  of  vigorous  work  is  essential  to  education. 

2.  To  make  intense  effort  possible,  suitable  periods  of 
rest  are  necessary,  alternating  with  periods  of  work. 

3.  There  are  great  individual  differences  in  ability  to 
work  and  to  resist  fatigue. 

4.  Within  limits,  the  ability  to  resist  fatigue  may  be 
increased  by  training. 

References: 

1,  Salisbury's  "Theory  of  Teaching,"  Chap.  XXXII.  and 
XXXIV. 

2.  Palmer's  "Science  of  Education,"  Pt.  II.,  Chap.  III. 
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d. — Laws  of  Development.  Means.  Appropriate  material  must  be 
furnisht  to  excite  the  necessary  self-activity. 

a.  Environment.    What?    Kinds.  Effects. 

1.  No  individual  is  ever  free  from  environment.  Plas- 
ticity of  plants  and  animals  under  domestication.  Man  the 
most  plastic.    Youth  and  age  as  to  adaptability. 

2.  Nature  furnishes  a  rich  environment  from  which  the 
individual  selects  according  to  his  natural  or  acquired  tenden- 
cies. Why  persons  from  same  home  make  different  life 
choices.    Education  by  attraction  and  by  repulsion. 

3.  The  school  is  the  designed  environment  society  throws 
about  the  pupil. 

4.  A  poor  environment  limits  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

5.  Environment  may  be  quickly  changed  but  hereditary 
conditions  change  only  slowly  thru  education. 

b.  Unconscious  tuition  lays  the  foundation  of  our  conscious 
development. 

c.  The  educational  value  of  a  subject  and  the  direction  it 
develops  the  pupil,  depends  largely  upon  the  character 
previously  formed. 

d.  The  school  curriculum  is  the  mature  judgment  of  society 
as  to  what  is  best  suited  to  fit  the  child  generally  for  life. 

e.  Mental  breadth  is  gained  by  exercise  of  a  great  variety  of 
forms  expending  a  proper  amount  of  energy  on  each. 

f.  Strength  is  gained  by  the  greatest  amount  of  exercise  con- 
sistent with  perfect  recuperation. 

g.  Skill  is  gained  by  repetition  of  exercises  under  critical 
attention  with  the  least  variation. 

References: 

1.  Palmer's  "Science  of  Education,"  Chap.  V. 

2.  Putnam's  "Manual  of  Pedagogics,"  Chap.  XIII. 

3.  Page's  "Theory  and  Practise  of  Teaching,"  Chaps.  VI.  and  X. 
b.    Knowledge. — "What  blood  and  breath  are  to  the  body,  that,  in 

a  large  sense,  knowledge  is  to  the  mind.  It  is  the  means  of  mind  nutri- 
tion." 

a.  All  knowledge  comes  thru  experience. 

b.  Second-hand  knowledge  is  understood  only  thru  first-hand 
knowledge. 

c.  A  new  experience  is  interpreted  by  the  aid  of  all  former 
experiences. 

d.  A  new  experience  is  first  apprehended  as  a  whole  without 
noticing  details.  Later  it  is  analyzed  and  classified  as 
needed. 
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e.  The  simple,  concrete  and  near,  precede  the  complex, 
abstract  and  far. 

f.  In  obtaining  knowledge,  the  mind  goes  from  the  known  t« 
the  related  unknown. 

g.  The  mind  should  be  trained  "To  observe  accurately,  to 
record  correctly,  to  compare  and  judge  justly,  and  to 
express  clearly  and  forcibly." 

References: 

1.  Salisbury's  "Theory  of  Teaching,"  Chaps.  IV.,  V.,  XXXVM. 
and  XXXVIII. 

2.  Hinsdale's  "Art  of  Study,"  Chap.  XVII. 

c.  Training. — Define.  Give  purpose  and  numerous  illustrations. 
How  it  differs  from  instruction. 

a.  Training  deepens  impressions  and  establishes  habit. 

b.  Mental  activity  tends  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
The  line  of  least  resistance  leads  to  degradaton  and  dissi- 
pation. 

c.  In  training,  we  usually  inhibit  easy  lines  of  activity,  and 
cultivate  new  and  difficult  lines.  They  become  less  resist- 
ing by  training. 

d.  Effort  is  largely  lost,  unless  it  gives  rise  to  definite,  clear 
and  positive  ideas. 

e.  Training  is  limited  by: 

1.  The  kinds  of  mental  activity. 

2.  The  bodily  powers. 

3.  The  opportunities  in  environment. 

f.  The  feelings  give  direction  and  force  to  the  attention  and 
will  in  training. 

g.  Thoro  training  passes  thru  the  successive  mental  stages  of 
desire,  resolution,  achievement.  The  student  is  in  the 
successive  stages  of  compulsion,  suggestion,  co-operation. 

h.  Conduct  is  the  highest  training. 

i.  Habit  is  a  help  or  hindrance  in  our  life  work. 
References: 

1.  Salisbury's  "Theory  of  Teaching,"  Chaps.  XXVI.,  XXXIL, 
XLIV.,  XLV.,  XLVI. 

2.  Putnam's  "Manual  of  Pedagogics,"  Chap.  XI. 

3.  Palmer's  "Science  of  Education,"  Chap.  VI.,  IX.,  Ft.  II. 

4.  Sabin's  "Common  Sense  Didactics,"  Chap.  VIII. 

5.  Hinsdale's  "Art  of  Study,"  Chap.  XVIII. 

6.  Page's  "Theory  and  Practise  of  Teaching,"  Chap.  III. 
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ill.    EDUCATION  AS  A  PROCESS— 

The  influences  affecting  human  life  are  designed  or  accidental. 
The  designed  influences  usually  take  the  form  of  institutions,  the  home, 
the  school,  the  church,  the  state,  and  organized  industry.  Of  these,  the 
school  is  the  designed  institution  organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
forward  the  educative  process. 


Organization 


The  School 


Elements 


Relations. 


Student 
Teacher 
Subject. 
Teacher 
Teacher 


Student. 
Subject 


Student  —  Subject. 


Work.  Teaching. 
The  Student— 

a.  A  student  is  one  who  studies. 

b.  Study  is  concentrating  the  powers  of  the  mind  upon  a  sub- 
ject for  the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge. 

c.  Study  is  an  art  difficult  to  acquire  and  the  degree  of  its 
acquisition  marks  the  ability  of  the  student. 

d.  The  highest  physical  condition  is  the  best  basis  for  mental 
work. 

e.  All  forms  of  fatigue  lessen  power  of  will,  weaken  power  of 
attention,  and  decrease  power  of  retention  and  assimilation. 

f.  Every  thought  and  act  leaves  its  impress  upon  the  body. 

g.  Defective  senses  and  physical  deformities  should  be  care- 
fully noted  and  treated  by  the  teacher. 

h.  The  physical  basis  of  study.    (A  review  of  the  main  points 
of  physiology,  especially  that  of  the  nervous  system. 


II. 


Kinds  of  nervous  matter, 
and  spinal  cord.  Specific 
The  mind. 

General  activities — 

1.  Consciousness. 

2.  Attention. 

3.  Interest. 

4.  Apperception. 
Intellect — 

a.    Presentative  Activities. 

1.  Sensation. 

2.  Perception. 


Functions  of  brain.  Medulla 
function  of  nerves.) 
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b.  Representative  Activities. 

1.  Memory. 

2.  Imagination. 

c.  Thought  Activities. 

1.  Conception. 

2.  Judgment. 

3.  Reasoning. 

III.  Feeling — 

a.  Feelings  proper. 

1.  Bodily. 

2.  Special  sense. 

b.  Emotions. 

1.  Egoistic. 

2.  Altruistic. 

c.  Sentiments. 

1.  Intellectual. 

2.  Esthetic. 

3.  Moral. 

IV.  Will— 

1.  Conditions. 

2.  Act. 

References: 

1.  Salisbury's  "Theory  of  Teaching,"  Chaps.  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VII., 

VIII.  ,  IX.,  X.,  XI.,  XII.,  XIII.,  XV.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  XVIII.. 
XIX.,  XX.,  XXII.,  XXIII.,  XXVIII.,  XXIV,  XXX. 

2.  Hinsdale's  "Art  of  Study,"  Chaps.  I.,  II.,  III.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII., 

IX.  ,  X.,  XL,  XXI. 

3.  Sabin's  "Common  Sense  Didactics,"  Chaps.  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI., 
XVII. 

4.  Putnam's  "Manual  of  Pedagogics,"  Chaps.  V.,  X. 

5.  Special  Topics  in  General  Index  of  Library. 

j.     Important  principles  in  the  mentality  of  children. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  individual  things  around  them  forms 
the  basis  of  their  general  ideas. 

2.  Care  must  be  taken  against  too  hasty  generalizations. 

3.  The  selfish  feelings  are  very  prominent  and  largely 
Influence  motives. 

4.  The  child  perfects  his  ideas  by  activity. 

5.  Children  act  intensely  but  are  quickly  fatigued. 

6.  Good  attention  will  be  shown  by  movement. 
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7.    Temperament  and  disposition  modify  mental  activity. 


References: 

1.  Greenwood's  "Principles  of  Teaching,"  Chap.  I. 

2.  Allen's  "Temperament  in  Education." 

k.    For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  child,  the  teacher 

should  observe: 
1.    Spontaneity,  running  over  into  play,  talk,  movement  of 
eyes,  fingers,  etc. 

2.  Impressionability,  capable  to  take  in  surroundings. 

3.  Inhibition  of  movement,  ability  to  keep  in  order.  Stop 
to  think  before  acting. 

4.  Control  thru  senses.    Prompt  and  accurate  in  response 
to  commands. 

5.  Control  thru  muscles.    Good  sense  of  weight,  length, 
distance.    Good  at  games. 

6.  Compound  brain  action.    Able  to  perform  several  acts 
at  the  same  time  without  confusion. 

7.  Retentiveness,  of  time,  place,  cause 

8.  Co-ordinated    action.    Orderly    in    dress,  language, 
conduct. 

9.  Spreading  action,  fidgety  under  stimulus,  misleading 

questions. 

10.    Response  of  brain,  quickness  of  pt/ception  and  judg- 
ment.   Time  between  question  and  answer. 
Reference: 

Warner's  "Nervous  System  of  the  Child,"  Chap.  V. 

B.    The  Subject— 

a.  Subjects  of  study  aim  at  general  discipline  and  immediate 
utility. 

b.  Studies  vary  in  quantity  and  quality. 

c.  "The  great  end  of  education  is  productive  ability." 

d.  The  number  of  studies  taken  at  one  time  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  studies  and  the  ability  of  the  student. 


Temperaments 


Nervoufa 

Motive 

Vital 

Phlegmatic 


a. 


Callous 
Excitable 
Energetic 
Sluggish 
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e.  Too  many  studies  make  superficial  students.  Too  few 
narrow  students,  lacking  in  power  of  correlation. 

f.  The  common  school  course  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
student's  special  work  later  in  life. 

g.  In  early  school  life  instruction  should  be  intense  and  nar- 
row. 

References: 

1.  Hinsdale's  "Art  of  Study,"  Chap.  V. 

2.  Putnam's  "Manual  of  Pedagogics,"  Chap.  XIII. 

3.  Page's  "Theory  and  Practise  of  Teaching,"  Chap.  VIII. 

4.  Sabin's  "Common  Sense  Didactics,"  Chap.  XVII. 

C.  The  Teacher— 

a.  The  teacher  is  the  employe  of  the  school  board,  to  carry 
out  its  educational  purposes. 

b.  The  ideal  teacher  is  the  idealy  perfect  man  or  woman. 

c.  The  teacher  should  have  a  good  moral  character,  aptness 
to  teach,  ability  to  govern,  and  scholarship.  He  should 
possess  knowledge  of  mind,  an  ideal  to  which  to  conform, 
the  body  of  knowledge  to  be  taught  and  practical  skill  in 
teaching. 

d.  The  teacher  arouses  and  directs  the  activities  of  the  pupils 
along  prescribed  lines  and  aims  at  development  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  age. 

e.  Teaching  is  as  natural  a  process  as  learning.  Every  per- 
son can  teach  something. 

f.  All  the  teacher  teaches. 
References: 

1.  Salisbury's  "Theory  of  Teaching,"  Chaps.  II.  and  III. 

2.  Sabin's  "Common  Sense  Didactics,"  Chaps.  II.,  III.,  IV. 

3.  Page's  "Theory  and  Practise,"  Chaps.  I.,  II.,  III.,  XII.,  XIII., 
XIV.,  XV. 

D.  The  Student. — Subject  Relation. 

a.  Study  is  a  natural  impulse  in  the  child.  He  gains  by  being 
properly  directed. 

b.  Subjects  should  be  presented  in  such  parts  and  order  as 
are  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  student. 

c.  Interest  is  the  bond  of  union  between  student  and  subject. 
Interest  leads  to  study  and  study  begets  interest. 

d.  Students  like  to  do  what  they  can  do  well.  This  leads  to 
specialization. 

e.  The  student  is  led  into  new  subjects  by  properly  relating 
them  to  what  he  already  knows. 
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f.  There  should  be  continuity,  coherence,  system  and  unity 

in  studies. 

g.  "If  subjects  of  study  are  rightly  arranged  and  taught,  they 
themselves  will  allure  all  save  very  exceptional  minds." 

h.  In  learning  the  student  is: 

1.  Conscious  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  curious  to  know 
its  relation  to  what  he  already  knows.  This  condition  is 
painful  as  longing. 

2.  He  is  urged  to  effort,  seeking  to  establish  knowledge 
relations  with  the  subject.    This  is  study. 

3.  When  he  knows,  i.  e.  finds  how  the  new  subject  is 
related  to  his  former  knowledge,  he  understands,  has  the  joy 
of  discovery  and  mastery  and  his  love  of  learning  and  power 
to  attain  are  strengthened. 

References: 

1.  Hinsdale's  "Art  of  Study,"  Chaps.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII., 
XIX.,  XXI. 

2.  Salisbury's  "Theory  of  Teaching,"  Chaps.  XXIV.,  XLIIL, 
XLVIII. 

3.  Putnam's  "Manual  of  Pedagogics,"  Chap.  X. 

4.  Koopman's  "Mastery  of  Books." 
E.    The  Student — Teacher  Relation. 

a.  The  teacher  assumes  the  place  of  the  parent  and  the  pupil 
the  place  of  the  child  for  educational  purposes. 

b.  Mutual  understanding  and  intimate  friendship  should  exist 
between  teacher  and  pupil. 

c.  Good  will  is  the  best  condition  of  good  work. 

d.  "If  the  teacher  cannot  succeed  by  skill,  he  certainly  can- 
not succeed  by  force." 

e.  Good  homelike  conditions  and  relations  characterize  the 
good  school. 

f.  The  teacher-student  relation  should  be  beneficial  out  of 
school  hours  and  in  after  life. 

g.  The  teacher  should  constantly  strive  to  reveal  the  student 
unto  himself. 

h.  Informal  contact  with  the  student  is  the  closest  contact. 

i.  The  teacher  should  always  respect  the  personality  of  the 
pupil. 

j.     Most  of  the  problems  of  discipline  arise  from  a  misunder- 
standing between  teacher  and  pupil. 

k.    Co-operation  is  the  highest  condition  of  the  teacher-student 
relation. 
References: 

1.    Page's  "Theory  and  Practise,"  Chap.  IX. 
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2.  Sabin's  "Common  Sense  Didactics,"  Chap.  IV.,  XL,  XVI. 

3.  Putnam's  "Manual  of  Pedagogics,"  Chap.  XII. 

4.  Huntington's  "Unconscious  Tuition. ' 

E.  The  Teacher — Subject  Relation. 

a.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
subject  and  when  and  how  to  use  it  in  instruction. 

b.  A  teacher's  knowledge  should  consist  of: 

1.  A  thoro  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught. 

2.  The  peculiar  conditions  and  needs  of  the  pupil. 

3.  Such  correlative  knowledge  as  will  best  enable  the 
pupil  to  understand  the  subjects  taught. 

c.  The  way  the  teacher  best  comprehends  a  subject  is  gener- 
ally the  way  he  will  best  teach  it. 

d.  Subjects  should  be  kept  fresh  in  the  teacher's  mind  by 
frequent  reviews  and  consultation  of  new  authorities. 

e.  "The  teacher  should  see  the  bearings  of  the  subjects  taught 
upon  the  great  social  institutions: 

1.  The  family. 

2.  Civil  society. 

3.  The  church. 
.  4.    The  state. 

5.  Organized  industry. 

6.  The  school." 
References: 

1.  Page's  "Theory  and  Practise,"  Chap.  XIII. 

2.  Hinsdale's  "Art  of  Study,"  Chap.  XXII. 

F.  Education  as  a  Process — Teaching. 

a.  Get  a  number  of  definitions  of  teaching  and  compare.  How 
it  differs  from  learning,  from  instruction,  from  study. 

b.  We  should  follow  out  the  intentions  of  nature  in  teaching. 

c.  Nature  in  the  child  determines: 

1.  Houses,  seating,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation  and  all 
physical  comforts. 

2.  The  system  of  law  enacted  by  the  state  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

3.  The  gradation  of  schools. 

4.  The  course  of  study. 

5.  Methods  and  devices  in  teaching. 

6.  The  teacher  in  her  nature  and  training  for  her  special 
work. 

d.  Teaching  should  keep  in  view  both  culture  and  utility. 

e.  Instruction  should  be  progressive.    Subjects  and  methods 
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should  be  extended  as  the  pupil's  powers  are  expanded  and 
developed. 

f.  Teaching  should  lead  the  student  to  self-instruction  and 
self-direction. 

g.  In  early  school  life,  instruction  should  appeal  to  the  senses. 

h.  Judgment  and  reason  should  be  built  on  a  broad  basis  of 
knowledge. 

i.  Facts  should  be  taught  before  causes,  experiments  given 
before  laws. 

j .    Generally,  teaching  should  be  constructive. 

k.    Complete  instruction  generally  proceeds  by  the  formal 

steps  of  preparation,  presentation,  analysis,  generalization 

and  application. 

1.  Instruction  should  give  or  lead  to  pleasure,  especially  with 
children. 

m.  The  time  given  to  a  subject  depends  upon  its  value  as 
knowledge  and  the  fatigue  it  gives  the  pupil. 

n.  Thoroness  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
capability  of  the  pupil. 

0.  Ability  to  do  advanced  work  is  a  more  valuable  factor  in 
promotion  than  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

p.  In  all  instruction  care  should  be  given  to  the  formation  of 
habits. 

q.    The  subject  should  be  taught  rather  than  the  text  book, 
r.    The  teaching  process  has  some  constant  conditions.  Name 

them.    Some  conditions  vary  with  surroundings,  age,  sex, 

etc.    Name  them, 
s.    Successful  teaching  includes: 

1.  A  clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done. 

2.  A  clear  idea  of  the  means  to  be  employed. 

3.  A  motive  to  do  the  work  well. 
References: 

1.  Salisbury's  "Theory  of  Teaching,"  Chap.  I. 

2.  Sabin's  "Common  Sense  Didactics,"  Chaps.  I.,  III. 

3.  Hinsdale's  "Art  of  Study,"  Chaps.  I.,  II. 

4.  Putnam's  "Manual  of  Pedagogics,"  Chaps.  VII,  VIII.,  IX. 
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PREFACE 


So  many  books  for  teachers  have  been  written  that  the 
student  is  apt  to  feel  bewildered  by  the  abundance  of  the 
material  at  his  disposal.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  field 
of  School  Management.  This  subject  cannot  be  mastered  from 
the  study  of  any  one  text-book.  Yet  to  send  the  student  to  the 
library  without  definite  outlines  and  exact  references  to  guide 
him,  results  in  a  great  loss  of  time  and  energy. 

These  outlines  and  suggestions  are  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  the  student's  reading  and  thinking.  They  aim  to  help 
him  do  'systematic  work  in  this  important  branch  of  pedagogy. 
They  present  the  leading  phases  of  the  many-sided  work  of 
the  teacher.  They  give  exact  references  to  the  best  books  on 
teaching  in  our  well-equipt  library.  They  are  full  of  thought- 
provoking  questions  which  call  for  the  constant  use  of  the 
student's  good  judgment  and  practical  sense.  The  method 
of  teaching  is  inductive,  not  dogmatic.  This  method  of  teach- 
ing furnishes  the  student  a  clear  and  definite  aim  in  the  prep- 
aration of  every  lesson,  and  also  affords  a  sound  basis  for 
interesting  and  profitable  class-room  questions,  reports  and 
discussions. 

The  leading  principles  of  School  Management,  studied 
in  this  way,  become  the  permanent  possession  of  the  teacher, 
and  unconsciously  translate  themselves  into  her  every  day 
practise  in  the  school-room.  It  is  only  such  mastery  of  the 
subject  that  is  really  worth  while,  and  such  mastery  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  and  immediate  value  to  the  teacher  in  all 
lines  of  school  work — a  source  of  inspiration  and  power. 


CONTENTS. 


Part  I. 

THE  TEACHER  AS  STUDENT. 

T.  General  preparation  before  teaching. 

II.  Daily  study  while  teaching. 

III.  Professional  training. 

IV.  Some'  characteristics  of  the  real  student. 

Part  II. 

THE  TEACHER  AS  ORGANIZER. 

I.  The  American  public  school. 

II.  The  first  steps  in  organization. 

III.  Classification  and  studies. 

IV.  The  school  program. 

V.  The  school-room  surroundings  and  instruments  of  wor; 
VI.    Educational  waste. 

Part  III. 

THE  TEACHER  AS  INSTRUCTOR. 

I.    The  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  child. 
II.    The  nature  of  the  teaching  process. 
III.    The  recitation. 

Part  IV. 

THE  TEACHER  AS  TRAINER. 

I.  Habits. 

II.  Training  for  health. 

III.  Training  for  earning  a  living.  , 

IV.  Training  for  citizenship. 
V.  Training  for  character. 
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Part  V. 

THE  TEACHER  AS  RULER. 

L  Definitions  of  good  order. 

II.  Nature  of  good  order. 

III.  Importance  of  good  order. 

IV.  Essential  conditions  of  good  order. 

V.  Necessary  qualifications  of  the  teacher  in  keeping  order. 
VI.    Means  and  agencies  in  securing  good  order.  '  • 

Part  VI. 

THE  TEACHER  AS  MANAGER. 

I.  Opening  exercises. 

II.  School  signals  and  tactics. 

III.  How  to  manage  the  "little  things." 

IV.  How  v to  secure  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 

peopla 

V.    Causes  of  the  pupil's  lack  of  interest  in  school. 

Part  VII. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 


PART  I.   THE  TEACHER  AS  STUDENT, 


I.  GENERAL  PREPARATION  BEFORE  TEACHING. 

1.  Meaning.    Study  Dutton's  School  Management,  Chap.  I.,  II., 
and  III. 

a.  Mastery  of  subject  matter,  or  material. 

b.  To  be  a  teacher  one  must  first  of  all  be  a  student. 

c.  What  do  you  think  are  the  essential  steps  in  the  process 
of  transforming  the  student  into  a  real  teacher.  Read 
Bender's  Teacher  at  Work,  pp.  247-251. 

2.  Branches  of  Study  that  the  Teacher  Ought  to  Know. 

a.  Make  a  list  of  the  branches  named  in  the  school  laws  of 
Iowa,  sections  2736,  2737  and  2629.  Name  the  kinds  and 
grades  of  certificates  granted  in  Iowa.  Read  Page's 
Theory  and  Practise  of  Teaching,  pp.  71-87,  140-141; 
Sabin's  Common  Sense  Didactics,  pp.  39-56. 

b.  Are  these  standards  too  high? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

3.  How  Scholarship  Aids  the  Teacher. 

a.  Wins  the  confidence  of  pupils  and  patrons. 

b.  Creates  interest  in  school  work. 

c.  Holds  attention  during  recitation. 

d.  Secures  diligent  study  of  the  lesson.  Read  White's  School 
Management,  pp.  21-24.  Illustrate  each  point.  Name 
six  additional  ways  in  which  scholarship  aids  the  teacher. 

II.  DAILY  STUDY  WHILE  TEACHING. 

1.  Importance. 

a.  "Teaching  and  study  act  and  react  upon  each  other." 
Explain. 

b.  To  have  learned  a  lesson  well  is  the  first  step  toward 
teaching  it  well. 

c.  A  teacher  who  has  ceased  to  be  an  active  student  has  lost 
the  secret  of  his  greatest  power.  Read  White's  School 
Management,  pp.  24-26;  Hinsdale's  Art  of  Study,  Chap.  III. 

2.  How  Daily  Study  Aids  the  Teacher. 

a.  In  assigning  lessons. 

b.  In  teaching  the  lesson. 

c.  In  keeping  the  school  profitably  employed.  Read  Page's 
Theory  and  Practise  of  Teaching,  pp.  141-143;  Bender's 
Teacher  at  Work,  pp.  59-62. 
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Ml.    PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

1.  Meaning. 

a.  Mastery  of  method  in  school  work. 

b.  Name  the  five  departments  of  school  work.   Define  "work." 

2.  Necessity  of  Professional  Training. 

a.  "Neglect  of  the  art  of  education  simply  means  that  the 
teacher  must  at  best  blunder  his  way  into  success." 
Is  this  statement  true? 

b.  To  say  that  the  "teacher  is  born,  not  made,"  sounds  too 
much  like  an  apology  for  ignorance.  Read  Page's  Theory 
and  Practise  of  Teaching,  pp.  19-24;  Landon's  Principles 
and  Practise  of  Teaching,  pp.  1-12;  and  Baldwin's  School 
Management,  pp.  26-36. 

3.  Means  of  Securing  Professional  Training. 

a.  Before  teaching.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  Normal  school? 
Give  the  distinctive  features  of  the  training  department 
of  the  I.  S.  N.  S.  What  advantages  does  such  systematic 
training  have  over  "experience  in  teaching"  without 
proper  guidance? 

b.  While  teaching.  Suggest  all  the  means  you  can  think  of 
for  securing  professional  training  while  at  work  as  a 
teacher.  Review  Dutton's  School  Management,  ch.  III. 
Consult  the  current  educational  papers  in  the  library. 

IV.    SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  REAL  STUDENT. 

1.  The  Meaning  of  Study.  Define. 

2.  Conditions  of  Study.    Name  them. 

3.  Objects  of  Study.    What  are  they? 

4.  How  to  Study.    Give  suggestions. 

Read  some  of  these  references:  Wickersham's  School  Econ- 
omy, pp.  119-125,  163-175;  Page's  Theory  and  Practise  of 
Teaching,  pp.  325-333;  Landon's  Principles  and  Practise 
of  Teaching,  pp.  12-24;  Sabin's  Common  Sense  Didactics, 
pp.  18-20. 


PART  IX   THE  TEACHER  AS  ORGANIZER. 

I.    THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

1.    Classes  Represented. 

a.  The  state. 

b.  School  officers. 

c.  The  tax-payer. 

d.  The  patron. 
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e.  The  pupil. 

f.  The  teacher. 

Consult  School  Laws  of  Iowa,  sec.  2743-49,  sec.  2772-78;  Tompkins' 
School  Management,  pp.  1-21;  Wickersham's  School  Economy, 
pp.  355-381.  Explain  how  and  why  each  of  the  above  six 
classes  is  represented  in  the  public  school. 

2.  Nature  of  the  School. 

a.  An  organism  formed  by  the  co-operation  of  these  six 
classes.  (Life).  See  Tompkins'  School  Management,  pp. 
21-24.    Read  I.  Cor.,  ch.  XII.    What  is  an  organism? 

b.  An  industrial  organization.  (Work).  White's  School  Man- 
agement, pp.  114-123;  Dutton's  School  Management,  pp. 
198-221. 

c.  A  social  community.  (Conduct).  See  Tompkins'  School 
Management,  pp.  196-218;  White's  School  Management, 
pp.  123-125;  Dutton's  School  Management,  pp.  213-224. 

3.  The  Aims  of  the  School. 

a.  General.  Read  Compayre's  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  ch.  I. 
Learn  two  good  definitions  of  education. 

b.  Special.  (1)  Physical.  (Hand  and  Body).  See  Compayre's 
Psychology  Applied  to  Education,  ch.  1.  (2)  Intellectual. 
(Head).  Learn  the  outline  in  White's  School  Manage- 
ment, p.  13.  Read  the  first  fifteen  pages  of  Spencer's 
Education.  What  does  Spencer  mean  by  the  term 
"complete  living?"  (3)  Moral.  (Heart).  Study  White's 
School  Management,  pp.  218-230. 

4.  The  Work  of  the  School. 

a.  Organization. 

b.  Instruction. 

c.  Training. 

d.  Government. 

e.  Management. 

Find  good  definitions  for  each  of  these  terms,  as  applied 
to  the  school.  What  are  the  best  tests  of  the  value  of' 
school  work?  Give  the  immediate  tests.  The  remote 
tests. 

II.    THE  FIRST  STEPS  IN  ORGANIZATION. 

See  Dutton's  School  Management,  ch.  VI.. 
1.    What  Organization  Includes. 

a.  A  well  planned  system  of  schools. 

b.  Courses  of  study  fitted  to  each  kind  and  division  of  schools 
in  the  system. 
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c.  The  daily  program. 

d.  Classification  of  pupils,  including  examinations  and  pro- 
motions. 

e.  The  school-room  and  its  appointments.  Show  what  part 
of  this  work  of  organization  devolves  upon  the  teacher. 

2.  Preliminary  Work  of  the  Teacher. 

a.  Meeting  the  legal  requirements  demanded  of  teachers  as 
to  examination,  certificates  and  contracts.  See  School 
Laws,  sec.  2737,  note  2;  and  sec.  2778. 

b.  Finding  out  where  and  how  to  begin.  What  should  the 
teacher  know  about  the  school  before  the  first  day?  How 
shall  she  obtain  this  knowledge?  How  can  teachers  help 
each  other  in  this  work? 

3.  The  First  Day.  Read  Jean  Mitchell's  School,  ch.  II.  What 
qualifications  enabled  her  to  make  a  success  of  the  first  day? 
Make  out  a  plan  for  your  first  ,day,  if  you  have  never  taught. 
Read  Wickersham's  School  Economy,  pp.  60-69. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  STUDIES 

1.  Aims  of  a  Course  of  Study.  See  Handbook  for  Iowa  Schools, 
pp.  5  and  8. 

2.  Classification  of  Pupils,  Objects,  Methods,  Principles.  What 
are  some  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  classifying  a 
country  school?  Compare  country  and  city  schools,  noting 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.  What  considera- 
tions ought  to  determine  the  studies  that  each  pupil  shall 
take?    See  Dutton's  School  Management,  ch.  IX. 

3.  Promotions.  When  Made?  How  Determined?  Read  the  Hand- 
book for  Iowa  Teachers,  pp.  6-10;  Tompkins'  School  Manage- 
ment, pp.  108-129;  Wickersham's  School  Economy,  pp.  70-94. 

THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM. 

Read  the  Hand-book  for  Iowa  Schools,  pp.  11-15. 

1.  Objects. 

a.  "The  problem  is  to  keep  every  pupil  of  every  class  at 
work  all  the  time." — Arnold  Tompkins. 

b.  "Right  habits  are  formed  by  doing  the  right  things  at  the 
right  time,  and  in  the  right  way." — Baldwin. 

c.  Give  as  many  advantages  of  a  good  program  as  you  can. 

2.  Principles  and  Rules  to  be  Observed  in  Making  a  Program. 

a.  Make  a  full  list  of  these  principles,  and  give  authorities. 

b.  Is  it  safe  to  adopt  the  program  of  the  preceding  teacher? 
Reasons. 
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c.    Study  carefully  the  suggestions  in  the  Hand-book  for 
Iowa  Schools. 
3.    Model  Programs. 

a.  For  country  school.     Compare  the  model  programs  in 
Page's  Theory  and  Practise  of  Teaching,  p.  273;  Baldwin, 
p.  233;  White,  p.  90,  and  the  Hand-book,  pp.  14  and  15. 
Which  of  these  programs  do  you  consider  the  best?  Why? 

b.  For  graded  schools  see  Baldwin's  School  Management,  pp. 
252,  265,  285.  What  are  the  chief  differences  between 
a  country  school  program  and  a  city  school  program? 

c.  References  on  program:  Page  on  Teaching,  pp.  269-278; 
Wickersham's  School  Economy,  pp.  94-99,  117-118;  Tomp- 
kins' School  Management,  pp.  130-133;  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve,  pp.  166-171;  Dutton's  School  Manage- 
ment, pp.  124-139. 

THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  SURROUNDINGS  AND  INSTRUMENTS 
OF  WORK. 

Study  Dutton's  School  Management,  ch.  IV.  and  V.  Consult  the 
card  catalog  in  the  library  on  school  furniture,  decorations, 
apparatus,  library.  Read  some  of  these  references:  Tomp- 
kins' School  Management,  pp.  72-84;  White's  School  Manage- 
ment, pp.  58-64,  75-86;  Wickersham's  School  Economy,  pp.  1-15, 
42-48;  School  Laws  of  Iowa,  pp.  103-105;  Baldwin's  School 
Management,  pp.  57-90;  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve, 
pp.  73-75. 

1.  Furniture. 

a.  Is  the  school-room  a  work-shop  or  a  home? 

b.  What  furniture  do  you  consider  necessary? 

c.  Note  the  best  suggestions  that  you  can  find  as  to  the 
arrangement  and  care  of  school  furniture. 

2.  Decorations. 

a.  Read  Jean  Mitchell's  School,  pp.  32-33,  37-38,  119-120,  149- 
151.  170-172  and  238.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  decorations 
named.    Do  you  approve  of  all  of  them? 

b.  How  would  you  like  to  have  your  school-room  decorated? 

c.  Of  what  value  are  pictures  in  the  school-room?  Make  a 
list  of  ten  pictures  suitable  for  school-room. 

3.  Apparatus. 

a.  What  school  apparatus  is  essential  to  do  the  best  work? 

b.  Suggest  ways  of  securing  such  apparatus. 

4.  Libraries  and  Reference  Books. 
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a.  Read  carefully  pp.  103-105  of  the  School  Laws.  Give  five 
reasons  why  there  should  be  a  library  in  every  school. 
See  Sabin's  Common  Sense  Didactics,  pp.  309-332.  Study 
the  Hand-book  for  Iowa  Schools,  pp.  198-202. 

b.  Make  a  list  of  twenty  good  books  for  a  country  school 
library.  How  can  we  teach  pupils  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  school  library? 

c.  Are  you  in  favor  of  free  text-books?    Give  reasons. 

VI.    EDUCATIONAL  WASTE. 

1.  Causes. 

a.  "The  principal  cause  of  so  many  dullards  is  quantity 
teaching." — F.  W.  Parker. 

b.  "To  what  purpose  in  after  life  is  a  boy  taught,  if  the 
intervention  of  a  school  vacation  is  to  be  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  entirely  forgetting  his  instruction." 

c.  Suggest  as  many  causes  of  educational  waste  as  you  can. 

2.  Forms. 

a.  The  question  is  not  one  of  the  waste  of  money  or  the 
waste  of  things;  these  matters  count,  but  the  primary 
waste  is  that  of  human  life." — John  Dewey. 

b.  How  are  money  and  human  life  wasted  in  education? 

3.  Remedies.  What  can  each  of  the  classes  represented  in  the 
public  school  do  to  prevent  educational  waste?  On  this  topic 
of  educational  waste  read  The  School  and  Society  by  Dewey, 
pp.  77-110;  Parker's  Talks  on  Pedagogics,  pp.  401-451;  Morrison 
on  Ventilation,  pp.  21-24;  Carter's  Artificial  Production  of 
Stupidity  in  Schools;  Phelps  and  His  Teachers.  See  the 
articles  by  Mr.  Bender,  publisht  in  the  Normal-Eyte  for  1906-7. 


PART  III.   THE  TEACHER  AS  INSTRUCTOR. 


I.    THE  TEACHER'S  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  CHILD. 

See  Harrison's  Study  of  Child  Nature.    Read  chapters  I.,  II.,  III., 
IV.,  XV.  and  XVII.  in  Studies  in  the  School-room,  by  Kratz. 
1.    Necessity  of  such  knowledge. 

a.  To  avoid  mistakes. 

b.  To  understand  educational  aims  and  values. 

c.  To  select  and  apply  methods  intelligently. 

d.  To  consciously  shape  and  direct  the  thinking,  feeling  and 
willing  of  the  pupil. 
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2.  Methods  of  studying  children. 

a.  By  making  miscellaneous  notes  and  observations. 

b.  By  physical  tests  and  examinations. 

c.  By  recalling  our  own  experiences  as  children. 

d.  By  studying  and  comparing  large  numbers  of  children,  and 
gathering  statistics. 

Name  one  or  two  special  advantages  of  each  of  these 
methods,  and  illustrate. 

3.  Aids  to  methods. 

a.  Close  association  with  children. 

b.  Conversation  with  parents  and  visits  to  the  child's  home. 

c.  Outlines,  syllabi,  a  record  book  and  a  few  good  books  on 
child  study. 

d.  Keen  observation,  interest  in  child  life,  sympathy,  and 
power  to  infer  causes  from  effects.  For  suggestive  syllabi, 
see  the  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Child 
Study,  pp.  119  and  240-252. 

4.  What  have  we  learned  of  Child  Nature?  Answer  this  question 
in  your  own  way  and  as  completely  as  you  can.  Try  to  settle 
in  your  own  mind  how  children  differ  from  older  people;  why 
they  are  so  active  and  restless,  what  kind  of  stories,  games 
and  books  they  like  best;  how  they  are  most  easily  influenced; 
the  reasons  for  their  blunders;  why  they  are  such  keen 
observers  and  critics.  Good  references  on  this  entire  topic 
are,  Baldwin's  School  Management,  pp.  12-26;  Studies  in 
Education  by  Earl  Barnes,  see  index;  Rousseau's  Emile,  Book 
I.;  Sully's  Studies  of  Childhood;  Roark's  Method  in  Educa- 
tion, pp.  12-21. 

5.  How  Child  Study  Affects  Teachers.  Read  the  address  by 
Pres.  Seerley  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  I.  S.  T.  A.  for  1897,  pp. 
182-186;  "Results  of  Child  Study"  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Illinois  Society  for  Child  Study,  Vol.  1  and  2,  pp.  277-315; 
Sabin's  Common  Sense  Didactics,  pp.  77-96. 

il.    THE  NATURE  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROCESS. 

1.    Teaching  defined. 

a.  Teaching  is  causing  another  to  know. 

b.  Teaching  is  the  process  by  which  one  mind,  from  set 
purpose,  produces  the  life-unfolding  process  in  another. 
Tompkin's  Philosophy  of  Teaching,  p.  9. 

c.  Teaching  is  fitting  or  dove-tailing  new  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions with  those  already  in  the  pupil's  possession. 
McMurry's  The  Method  of  the  Recitation,  pp.  81  and  117, 
Old  Edition. 
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d.  Teaching  is  making  the  pupil  think  the  thoughts  of  the 
lesson.  Which  one  of  these  definitions  do  you  like  best? 
Find  other  definitions.    Make  one  of  your  own. 

2.  The  aim  in  teaching.    See  McMurray,  p.  215. 

a.  To  help  the  pupil  create  correct  and  vivid  individual 
notions,  or  percepts. 

b.  To  assist  the  learner  to  construct  clear  and  accurate  gen- 
eral notions,  or  concepts. 

c.  To  aid  the  child  to  form  the  habit  of  applying  his  knowl- 
edge as  he  acquires  it.  Study  carefully  McMurry's 
Method  of  the  Recitation,  ch.  III.  Note  the  definition  of 
the  two  classes  of  notions,  kinds  of  each,  differences 
between  them.  Now  read  ch.  IV.  Give  and  illustrate 
the  four  reasons  why  general  notions  are  the  final  aim  of 
instruction.  See  Dutton's  School  Management,  pp.  154- 
156. 

3.  Laws  of  Teaching. 

a.  Fundamental  Laws.  See  Salisbury's  Theory  of  Teaching, 
pp.  236-283.  Read  Raub's  Methods  of  Teaching,  pp.  17-26; 
McMurray's  Method  of  the  Recitation,  pp.  214-220  (New 
Edition,  ch.  XII.).  Make  a  list  of  the  laws  given.  Learn 
the  most  important  ones.  Spencer's  Education,  ch.  II., 
is  also  an  important  reference.  Find  illustrations  of  the 
application  of  these  laws  in  the  suggestions  given  in  the 
Hand-book  for  Iowa  Schools.  See  the  suggestions  for 
Arithmetic,  Drawing,  Hand-work,  Nature  Study,  Language. 

b.  Minor  Educational  principles.  See  Raub's  Methods  of 
Teaching,  pp.  30-41.  Leave  space  in  your  note-book  for 
quite  a  fuli  list.  Of  course  you  are  not  expected  to  read 
all  the  references  given. 

THE  RECITATION. 

Study  Dutton's  School  Management,  ch.  XI.  and  XII. 

1.  Objects. 

Name  and  explain  these  objects.  Could  they  be  secured  by 
any  other  means  than  the  recitation?  What  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  a  good  recitation?  Tell  how  each  one  of 
the  classes  represented  in  a  school  should  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  recitation.  What  are  some  of  the  most  common 
hindrances  to  good  recitations?  Read  Baldwin's  School  Man- 
agement, pp.  158-162;  Wickersham's  School  Economy,  pp.  175- 
181;  Roark's  Method  in  Education,  pp.  52-59;  White's  Art  of 
Teaching,  pp.  132-142. 
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2.  Requisites. 

a.  Teacher's  preparation  of  the  lesson. 

1.  Review  the  topic,  "How  Daily  Study  Aids  the 
Teacher."    Read  Roark,  pp.  49-51. 

2.  Lesson  Planning.  Read  carefully  McMurry's  Method 
of  the  Recitation,  pp.  98-105.  State  the  aim  in  each 
one  of  a  series  of  five  lessons,  selecting  any  branch 
you-  please.  Make  out  a  full  plan  for  teaching  one 
lesson  of  your  own.  For  helps  consult  Landon,  pp. 
52-82;  Garlick's  Manual  of  Method,  pp.  48-56,  75-78, 
351-353;  Dutton's  School  Management.  See  Appendix, 
p.  249-275;  Bender's  Teacher  at  Work,  pp»  34-58. 

b.  Right  assignment  of  the  lesson.  When  is  a  lesson  properly 
assigned?  What  common  mistakes  are  made  in  the 
assignment  of  lessons?  Read  McMurry's  Method  of  the 
Recitation,  p.  166;  Roark's  Method  in  Education,  pp.  40-47; 
White's  Art  of  Teaching,  pp.  126-128  and  p.  292. 

c.  Pupil's  preparation  of  the  lesson. 

1.  Review  the  topic  in  your  note-book  called  "Some  Char- 
acteristics of  the  Real  Student."  Read  Roark's 
Method  in  Education,  pp.  48-49,  and  Tompkins'  School 
Management,  pp.  133-141;  Sabin's  Common  Sense 
Didactics,  p.  231;  Dutton's  School  Management,  pp. 
167-174;;  Studies  in  the  School-room,  by  Kartz,  ch. 
XVI. 

2.  Make  a  summary  of  your  reading,  under  the  heads, 

(1)  objects  of  the  pupil's  study  of  the  lesson,  (2) 
helps,  (3)  methods,  (4)  results. 

d.  Right  relation  of  teacher  and  pupils  in  class.  What  are 
these  relations?  How  may  the  teacher  interfere  with 
these  relations?  How  may  the  class  unity  be  broken  by 
the  pupil?  How  can  such  unity  be  restored?  Read  Tomp- 
kin's  School  Management,  pp.  141-162;  Roark's  Method  in 
Education,  pp.  65-79;  Hughes'  Securing  and  Retaining 
Attention,  pp.  3-8  and  67-69;  Page  on  Teaching,  pp.  137-153; 
Kratz'  Studies  in  the  School-room,  ch.  V. 

e.  Pleasant  and  comfortable  surroundings  and  recitation 
helps.  What  are  these?  Why  important?  Read  Hughes' 
Attention,  pp.  26-27,  and  review  the  references  on  the 
topic,  "The  School-room  Surroundings  and  Instruments  of 
Work"  in  your  note-book.    Read  Wickersham,  pp.  181-184. 

3.  Forms  of  the  Recitation. 

Give  the  chief  forms  that  the  recitation  may  take.  What 
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should  determine  the  form  of  any  particular  recitation?  Why 
is  the  form  of  any  particular  recitation  important?  Read 
Baldwin's  School  Management,  pp.  162-172;  Roark,  pp.  59-62; 
McMurry's  Method  of  the  Recitation,  p.  110. 
Method  in  teaching.  Read  McMurry's  Method  of  the  Recita- 
tion, pp.  109-130.  Define  method;  define  device.  Name  and 
illustrate  the  leading  methods  of  teaching.  Define  inference, 
induction,  deduction.  By  what  standard  must  we  measure 
the  value  of  method  and  devices? 

a.  The  telling,  or  lecture,  phase  of  method. 

1.  Nature.  Explain  this.  Is  this  phase  of  method  induc- 
tive?   To  what  sense  does  it  appeal? 

2.  Advantages.  Where  most  used.  What  advantages 
does  it  have? 

3.  Dangers.   What  are  these?   How  avoided? 

b.  The  text-book  phase  of  method. 

1.  Nature.  To  what  sense  does  the  text-book  appeal? 
What  different  forms  may  the  recitation  take  when 
text-books  are  used?    Are  text-books  inductive? 

2.  Advantages.  What  characteristics  must  a  good  text- 
book have?  Why  are  they  an  advantage  to  the  pupil? 
To  the  teacher? 

3.  Danger  in  the  use  of  text-books.  What  are  these 
dangers?  Which  are  the  most  important  parts  of  an 
arithmetic,  the  problems,  or  the  answers?  Is  a  his- 
tory a  book  of  problems  or  a  book  of  answers?  A 
geography?    A  physiology? 

c.  The  developing  phase  of  method. 

1.  Nature.  Is  this  chiefly  inductive?  Illustrate.  To 
what  senses  does  it  appeal?    To  what  powers  of  the 

mind  does  it  appeal? 

2.  Advantages.    Write  these  out.    Illustrate  each. 

3.  Dangers.    What  are  these?    How  avoided? 

d.  The  union  of  these  three  phases  of  method. 

1.  Reasons  for  combining  them.  State  these  fully.  See 
pp.  130-134. 

2.  How  to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  discussion.  The 
first  danger  is  that  of  "wandering."  What  does  this 
mean?  How  may  the  teacher  prevent  it?  See  pp. 
134-142.  Name  the  three  other  dangers  of  discussion. 
How  are  they  avoided?    See  pp.  142-149. 

3.  How  to  produce  vivid  pictures.  Study  carefully  pp. 
149-161.    What  is  meant  by  vivid  picturing?  What 
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four  means  of  securing  vivid  pictures?    Explain  and 
illustrate  each.    What  laws  of  teaching  are  involved? 
Make  a  list  of  the  suggestions  for  teaching  Reading 
given  in  the  Hand-book  for  Iowa  Schools. 
4.    How  to  conduct  reviews,  pp.  160-166.    Give  the  old 
way  of  reviewing.    Why  wrong?    What  is  the  best 
method  of  reviewing?    Why  are  reviews  important? 
What  law  of  teaching  should  be  applied  here? 
For  reference  work  on  the  subject  of  the  Recitation,  some  of 
these  authors  should  be  read:    Baldwin's  School  Manage- 
ment, pp.  177-184;  Roark's  Method  in  Education,  pp.  22-39; 
Compayre's  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  pp.  265-289;  White's 
Art  of  Teaching,  pp.   117-131;    Page  on  Teaching,  pp. 
117-136. 

5.    The  Steps  in  the  Recitation. 

a.  Preparation.    McMurry's  Method  of  the  Recitation,  pp.  84- 
109. 

1.  Why  is  this  step  called  preparation?  What  is  its 
value?  How  is  it  connected  with  the  assignment  of 
the  lesson?  Why  is  it  omitted  by  so  many  teachers? 
Give  and  explain  the  dangers  of  omitting  it. 

2.  Teacher's  work.  Name  five  ways  in  which  a  teacher 
may  help  pupils  to  take  this  step.  What  laws  of 
teaching  are  involved  ? 

3.  Pupil's  work.  To  what  power  of  mind  does  this  step 
especially  appeal?  What  is  the  best  source  of  the 
"related  ideas?"  Name  and  explain  four  ways  in 
which  pupils  should  help  in  this  step.  Why  should 
pupils  have  a  definite  aim?  Give  and  explain  the 
characteristics  of  a  good  lesson  aim. 

b.  Presentation.    Review  McMurry,  pp.  109-169. 

1.  Why  is  this  step  called  presentation?  How  does  it 
differ  from  preparation?  Review  your  notes  on 
methods  in  teaching. 

2.  Teacher's  work.  What  is  the  teacher's  work  in  presen- 
tation?   What  laws  of  teaching  are  involved  in  this 

step? 

3.  Pupil's  work.  State-  the  ways  in  which  the  pupil 
helps  in  this  step.  To  what  powers  of  mind  does  this 
step  especially  appeal? 

c.  Comparison  and  Abstraction.    McMurry,  pp.  170-180. 

1.  Explain  the  nature  of  this  step.  Why  especially  im- 
portant? 
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2.  Teacher's  work.  Tell  how  the  teacher  helps  in  this 
third  step.    What  laws  of  teaching  are  involved? 

3.  Pupil's  work.  State  the  work  of  the  pupil  here.  To 
what  powers  does  this  step  appeal? 

d.  Generalization  or  Definition,  McMurry,  pp.  181-187. 

1.  Give  the  nature  and  importance  of  this  step. 

2.  Teacher's  work.  Explain  this  work.  State  what  laws 
of  teaching  are  to  be  applied  here. 

3.  Pupil'0  work.    What  is  it?    What  powers  exercised? 

e.  Application.    McMurry,  pp.  188-213. 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  application.  Why  import- 
ant? Define  and  explain  induction  and  deduction. 
Which  of  the  five  steps  are  inductive?  Which  are 
deductive? 

2.  Teacher's  work.  Illustrate  how  pupils  may  be  taught 
to  apply  knowledge  as  they  acquire  it  in  Arithmetic; 
in  Grammar;  in  Writing;  in  Physiology. 

3.  Pupil's  work.  What  is  this  work?  Tell  what  powers 
are  employed.  Show  how  lessons  may  consist  of  this 
fifth  step  alone. 

Aids  to  Method. 

a.  Questioning.  McMurry,  pp.  221-232;  34-38;  Page,  pp.  117- 
136;  Wickersham,  pp.  184-211;  Tompkin's  School  Manage- 
ment, pp.  146-150;  Roark,  pp.  71-79;  Landon's  Art  of 
Questioning. 

b.  Illustrations.  Read  sections  of  Bender's  The  Teacher  At 
Work  on  "Illustrations."    See  Index. 

1.  Objects.    Name  these. 

2.  Kinds.    Give  and  illustrate. 

3.  Importance.  Explain. 

4.  Note  three  of  the  best  illustrations  you  have  ever 
seen  used  in  teaching. 

5.  Characteristics  of  a  good  illustration.  Read  Landon's 
Principles  and  Practise  of  Teaching,  pp.  135-150;  Con- 
sult the  index  of  books  on  teaching. 

c.  Other  devices.  Make  a  list  of  these  devices,  leaving  space 
in  your  note  book  to  be  filled  later.  See  topic  "Devices" 
in  the  index  of  Bender's  The  Teacher  at  Work. 
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PART  IV.   THE  TEACHER  AS  TRAINER. 

I.  HABITS. 

1.  Definition  of  habit.    Find  three  good  definitions. 

2.  How  habits  are  formed.  What  is  the  starting  point  in  form- 
ing a  habit?  Give  the  steps  necessary  to  form  a  habit.  How 
do  the  feelings  enter  into  the  process?  How  does  the  will 
enter  into  the  formation  of  a  habit?  Why  is  repetition  neces- 
sary? 

3.  Value  of  habits.  What  are  the  advantages  of  habits?  Illus- 
trate. 

4.  Dangers.  What  are  the  chief  -dangers  that  grow  out  of  the 
tendency  to  form  habits?  When  are  habits  formed  most 
easily?  How  may  bad  habits  be  changed?  See  Halleck's 
Psychology,  ch.  XIII;  Dexter  and  Garlick's  Psychology,  ch. 
XXII.;  James'  Psychology;  Salisbury's  Theory  of  Teaching, 
pp.  192-199;  Sabin's  Common  Sense  Didactics,  pp.  145-164. 

II.  TRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

1.  Location  of  school  houses. 

a.  In  the  country. 

b.  In  towns  and  cities:  Read  Baldwin's  School  Management, 
pp.  57-63  and  Newsholme's  School  Hygiene,  pp.  3-6. 

c.  Construction.  Give  the  best  general  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  country  school-house.  Look  up  such 
special  features  as  the  amount  of  floor  space  required 
for  each  pupil,  amount  of  breathing  space,  height  of 
room,  arrangement  of  windows,  best  finish  for  walls  and 
ceiling.  Read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve, 
pp.  193-198. 

2.  Heating  of  School-houses. 

a.  Methods.  Name  and  describe  three  ways  of  warming 
school-houses.  Read  White's  School  Management,  pp. 
64-75.  Give  a  description  of  the  ventilating  stove.  Read 
ch.  X.  in  Sabin's  Common  Sense  Didactics. 

b.  Directions  for  heating.  Give  as  many  practical  sugges- 
tions as  you  can  for  use  of  thermometer  and  maintaining 
an  even  temperature. 

3.  Ventilation. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  The  atmosphere.  Name  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere. 
Give  the  relative  amount  of  each  element  and  the  use  of 
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each.    Explain  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases. 

c.  The  organs  of  Respiration.  Name  these  organs  and  give 
the  specific  use  of  each.  Describe  the  process  of  respira- 
tion. What  changes  are  produced  by  this  process  (1) 
in  the  air;  (2)  in  the  blood;  (3)  in  the  body?  Name 
all  the  products  of  respiration. 

d.  Impurities  in  the  air  of  school-rooms.  Give  the  sources 
and  causes  of  these  impurities.  State  the  effects  of 
breathing  impure  air;  (1)  physiological  effects;  (2)  peda- 
gogical effects.  Read  Morrison  on  Ventilation,  pp.  17-23. 
Why  is  it  economy  to  keep  the  air  of  the  school-room 
pure  ? 

e.  Amount  of  fresh  air  required.  Give  the  amount  of  air 
used  for  one  respiration;  the  number  of  respirations  per 
minute;  the  per  cent  of  C0.2  a  pure  air,  in  expired 
the  amount  of  C02  breathed  out  by  one  pupil  per  hour; 
by  40  pupils;  the  amount  of  fresh  air  necessary  for  one 
pupil  per  hour;  for  40  pupils. 

f.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Ventilation  Define  natural 
ventilation;  artificial  ventilation.  How  can  we  best  venti- 
late the  school-room  by  means  of  door  and  windows? 
Good  references  on  heating  and  ventilation  are,  News- 
holme's  School  Hygiene,  pp.  8-38;  Lectures  on  School 
Hygiene,  pp.  33-64;  Dutton's  School  Management,  pp. 
48-72. 

4.  Lighting. 

a.  The  Eye.  Give  its  structure  and  state  the  use  of  each 
part.    Explain  the  diffusion  of  light. 

b.  Defects  of  Eyesight  caused  by  School  Work.  Explain  the 
nature  of  myopia,  hyperopia,  and  astigmatism.  Give  the 
causes  of  these  defects,  tests  for  each,  and  best  remedies 
in  the  power  of  the  teacher. 

c.  How  the  school-room  should  be  lighted.  Give  the  best 
method.  What  directions  for  the  care  of  eyes  should 
pupils  be  taught  to  observe?  See  Sanitary  Science,  pp. 
50-57;  Newsholme's  School  Hygiene,  pp.  17-20  and  104-115; 
Lectures  on  School  Hygiene,  pp.  65-89. 

5.  Contagious  Diseases. 

a.  Origin. 

b.  Conditions  favoring  contagion. 

c.  Ordinary  contagious  diseases — symptoms,  treatment. 

d.  Teacher's  duty.  Read  Newsholme's  School  Hygiene,  pp. 
117-127. 
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6.  Brain  Fatigue  and  Nervous  Disorders.  Give  causes,  symptoms, 
treatment  and  remedies  in  the  power  of  the  teacher.  See 
Newsholme's  School  Hygiene,  pp.  57-58;  Kratz'  Studies  in  the 
School-room,  ch.  VIII. 

III.  TRAINING  FOR  EARNING  A  LIVING. 

1.  Meaning.    Read  Spencer's  Education,  pp.  28-39. 

a.  What  does  he  mean  by  "indirect  self-preservation?"  Name 
the  leading  occupations  of  people.  What  are  the  chief 
qualifications  for  success  in  these  occupations? 

b.  Give  the  chief  causes  of  poverty  and  the  inability  of  people 
to  be  self-supporting. 

2.  Studies  and  method. 

a.  What  studies  do  you  consider  most  practical?  What  does 
"practical"  mean  when  applied  to  studies? 

b.  How  may  arithmetic  be  taught  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  earning  a  living?  Grammar?  History?  Geog- 
raphy? 

c.  Drills.  Give  their  purpose  and  value.  See  Roark's  Method 
in  Education,  pp.  80-88  and  96-102;  White's  Art  of  Teach- 
ing, pp.  81-89. 

3.  Manual  Training.  Compayre's  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  pp.  433- 
444.  Consult  the  card  catalog  in  the  library  on  the  subject 
of  Manual  Training.  Consult  the  Hand-book  for  Iowa 
Teachers,  p.  18,  and  the  language  lessons  based  on  Hiawatha, 
pp.  163-173,  also  pp.  173-179;  Kratz'  Studies  in  the  School-room, 
ch.  XIV. 

See  School  Laws  of  Iowa,  Section  2786.  Make  a  summary  of  your 
reading  under  the  heads:  — 

a.  Why  manual  training  should  be  taught  in  our  public 
schools. 

b.  What  should  be  taught? 

c.  Methods  of  teaching  manual  training. 

d.  Results. 

IV.  TRAINING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

1.  Importance  of  such  training.  Read  Wickersham,  pp.  369-371; 
Compayre's  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  pp.  409-413;  Tompkins, 
pp.  208-209. 

a.  Describe  a  good  citizen.  • 

b.  What  special  reasons  for  such  training  in  our  public 
schools? 
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2.  Course  of  lessons.  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve,  pp.  182-183. 

3.  Method. 

a.  Through  what  studies  is  this  training  best  given?  See 
Spencer's  Education,  pp.  50-57. 

b.  Suggest  methods  of  training. 

c.  What  do  you  think  of  the  value  of  special  programs,  such 
as  a  Washington  or  a  Lincoln  day,  or  a  program  suitable 
for  Memorial  Day?  See  Jean  Mitchell's  School,  pp. 
142-148  and  219-230. 

V.    TRAINING  FOR  CHARACTER. 

1.  Importance  and  aims  of  moral  training  in  our  public  schools. 
White's  School  Management,  pp.  218-230;  Committee  of 
Twelve,  p.  208;  Sabin's  Common  Sense  Didactics,  pp.  124-144. 

a.  State  the  aims  of  moral  training. 

b.  How  does  the  very  nature  of  the  school  make  moral 
training  necessary? 

2.  Principles.  Make  a  list  of  these.  Why  does  moral  training 
involve  will-training?  Read  White's  School  Management,  pp. 
105-113.  Which  is  easier,  to  instruct,  or  to  train?  Read  Hun- 
tington's Unconscious  Tuition.  Note  the  elements  of  uncon- 
scious tuition;  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  example,  and 
the  illustrations  of  the  power  of  personal  influence.  Have 
you  ever  read  "The  Alchemy  of  Influence,"  by  Henry  Drum- 
mond?    Give  its  leading  thought. 

'6.    Materials  and  Method. 

a.  Course  of  lessons.  Committee  of  Twelve,  pp.  182-183;  look 
over  the  material  suggested  in  White's  School  Manage- 
ment, pp.  242-294.  Commit  five  of  the  best  proverbs  or 
maxims,  and  practise  on  two  suitable  stories  until  you  can 
tell  them  well. 

b.  What  use  should  be  made  of  fairy  stories,  fables,  myths, 
legends,  pictures,  biography  and  real  incidents  that  occur 
in  school  or  on  the  school  grounds? 

c.  Give  the  characteristics  of  a  good  story  for  children.  See 
Hand-book  for  Iowa  Teachers,  p.  19. 

d.  Method.  See  McGovern's  Stories  and  Poems  with  Lesson 
Plans,  pp.  18,  28,  67,  72,  85,  257,  340-343.  Should  the  method 
of  training  be  incidental  merely?  What  is  Mr.  White's 
view?  See  White's  School  Management,  p.  220  and  pp. 
228-230.  Read  Jean  Mitchell's  School,  pp.  83-94.  Was  this 
incidental  moral  instruction?    Read  the  Hand-book,  pp. 
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157-158,  and  Tompkin's  School  Management,  pp.  41-48. 
Read  carefully  Spencer's  Education,  pp.  188-207.  Make  a 
summary  of  Spencer's  suggestions  that  apply  to  moral 
training  in  the  school.  Which  ones  do  you  consider  most 
important? 

■*.  Spirit  and  Motives  of  the  Teacher.  Some  of  the  best  refer- 
ences on  this  topic  are  Tompkin's  School  Management,  pp. 
41-49;  Jean  Mitchell's  School,  chapters  5,  6,  17,  18  and  19; 
Wickersham,  pp.  306-309;  Page,  pp.  25-29  ;Drummond's  Greatest 
Thing  in  the  World;  Seeley's  History  of  Education,  pp.  96-100; 
DeGuimp's  Life  and  Work  of  Pestalozzi,  pp.  149-172  and  p. 
367;  Bender's  The  Teacher  At  Work,  pp.  214-224. 


PART  V,   THE  TEACHER  AS  RULER. 


I.  DEFINITIONS  OF  GOOD  ORDER. 

1.  Order  is  work  systematized. 

2.  Order  is  the  conscious  working  out  of  definite  aims  in  pro- 
ductive activity. 

3.  Order  is  cheerful  law-abiding. 

4.  Order  is  the  condition  resulting  from  the  exact  performance 
of  duty  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way.  Find  other 
definitions.  Make  a  good  definition  of  your  own.  Is  good 
order  in  school  a  cause  or  an  effect?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

II.  NATURE  OF  GOOD  ORDER. 

1.  Not  restrictive.  Show  that  good  order  does  not  restrict  the 
pupil's  rights  and  liberties. 

2.  Good  order  means  activity.  Prove  and  illustrate  this.  Is  the 
aim  of  good  order  to  secure  quiet  only? 

3.  Extent  of  the  influence  of  good  order.  How  far  should  the 
teacher's  influence  as  ruler  extend?  Should  it  enter  into 
the  conduct  of  pupils  on  the  street,  in  the  home,  and  at 
public  entertainments?  Show  how  it  may  do  so.  What,  then, 
does  good  order  include? 

III.  IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  ORDER. 

1.  Necessity  of  good  order.  Give  as  many  reasons  as  you  can 
for  securing  and  maintaining  good  order. 

2.  Consequences  of  disorder. 

a.    Direct.    Name  these.    What  is  their  effect? 
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b.  Indirect.  What  are  they?  Why  more  disastrous  than  the 
direct  consequences?  Study  carefully  Hughes'  How  to 
Keep  Order,  pp.  1-12.  Read  Spencer's  Education,  pp. 
161-172. 

IV.  ESSENTIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  GOOD  ORDER. 

1.  Physical  Surroundings. 

2.  Good  Organization. 

3.  Attractive  School-room. 

4.  Daily  program.  Show  how  each  of  these  four  factors  enters 
helpfully  into  securing  and  maintaining  good  order.  Read 
Hughes'  Securing  and  Retaining  Attention,  pp.  26-28.  Review 
White's  School  Management,  pp.  48-80.  What  conditions  of 
easy  control  of  the  school  does  White  give?   Add  to  this  list. 

V.  NECESSARY  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  TEACHER  IN  KEEP- 
ING ORDER. 

Make  a  list  of  these,  and  show  how  each  enters  into  the 
problem  of  easy  government  of  the  school.  Compare  carefully 
these  authorities:  Baldwin's  School  Management,  pp.  93-103; 
White's  School  Management,  pp.  17-47;  Page  on  Teaching,  pp. 
189-197;  Wickersham,  pp.  247-249;  Compayre's  Lectures  on 
Pedagogy,  pp.  463-476;  Jean  Mitchell's  School,  Chapter  2; 
Phelps  and  His  Teachers.  How  may  teachers  create  disorder 
in  the  school?  Read  Hughes'  How  to  Keep  Order,  pp.  35-48; 
Sabin's  Common  Sense  Didactics,  ch.  IX. 

VI.  MEANS  AND  AGENCIES  OF  SECURING  GOOD  ORDER. 

1.  Positive  Incentives. 

a.  Definitions.  Define  incentive,  motive,  deliberation,  choice, 
habit,  artificial  incentive,  natural  incentive. 

b.  Compare  in  chart  form  the  different  incentives  given  in 
White's  School  Management,  pp.  148-185;  Baldwin's  School 
Management,  pp.  103-112;  Hughes'  How  to  Keep  Order, 
pp.  16-30;  Page  on  Teaching,  pp.  197-215;  Wickersham,  pp. 
149-163.  Name  the  five  positive  incentives  that  you  think 
most  influence  pupils  to  do  good  work  and  to  behave  well. 
State  your  reasons. 

2.  Negative  or  Coercive  Incentives. 

a.  Definitions.  Define  coercion,  punishment,  natural  punish- 
ment. 

b.  Purposes  of  coercion  and  punishment.    State  these. 

c.  Characteristics  of  educative  punishment.  Name  and 
explain  them. 
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d.  Improper  punishments.  Name  some  of  these  that  are 
quite  common  in  our  schools.  Tell  why  they  are  improper. 
Why  do  teachers  use  them  if  they  are  improper?  What 
bad  results  do  they  have  on  the  character  of  pupils? 
Read  Hughes'  How  to  Keep  Order,  12-13;  Page  on 
Teaching,  pp.  216-230;  White's  School  Management,  pp. 
190-213;  Baldwin's  School  Management,  pp.  139-144. 

e.  Proper  modes  of  punishment.  Make  a  list  of  these.  What 
principles  should  govern  the  teacher  in  selecting  the  mode 
of  punishment?  Should  the  teacher  ever  apologize  to  a 
pupil?  Illustrate.  Give  the  six  best  means  that  you 
think  of  for  preventing  offenses  in  school.  Is  good  order 
in  school  best  secured  by  direct  or  indirect  means?  Show 
how.  Read  the  notes  on  section  2782  in  the  School  Laws. 
Study  Page  on  Teaching,  pp.  230-261;  White's  School  Man- 
agement, pp.  213-216;  Wickersham,  pp.  250-304;  Com- 
payre's  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  pp.  447-462;  Baldwin's 
School  Management,  pp.  119-139;  Tompkins'  School  Man- 
agement, pp.  157-183;  Drummond's  Greatest  Thing  in 
the  World. 

f.  Make  a  complete  outline  for  a  thesis  on  School  Govern- 
ment. 


PART  VL   THE  TEACHER  AS  MANAGER. 

I.    OPENING  EXERCISES. 

m 

1.  Objects. 

a.  To  create  interest  in  school. 

b.  To  secure  punctuality. 

c.  To  help  pupils  to  center  their  thoughts  on  school  work. 

d.  To  teach  lessons  and  exercises  not  having  a  place  in  the 
regular  program. 

e.  To  shape  the  public  sentiment  of  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity. ' 

2.  Kinds. 

a.  Music,  select  reading  or  declamation. 

b.  Story,  drill,  voluntary  contributions  by  pupils,  teacher  read 
chapter  of  book. 

c.  Quotation,  essay,  oral  description. 

d.  Experiments,  picture  lessons,  quiz. 

e.  Current  events,  talk  by  some  patron. 
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3.    Method  and  Manner. 

a.  Study  to  secure  variety  and  freshness. 

b.  Do  not  run  over  time;  short  exercises  are  best. 

c.  Get  as  many  pupils  as  possible  to  take  part. 

d.  Avoid  every  unpleasant  topic,  and  never  lecture  or  scold. 

e.  Let  the  exercises  be  prompt,  lively,  hearty,  dignified.  Read 
Wickersham's  School  Economy,  pp.  106-109;  Bender's  The 
Teacher  at  Work,  pp.  230-235.  Consult  the  latest  school 
journals. 

SCHOOL  SIGNALS  AND  TACTICS. 

1.  Why  necessary. 

a.  Save  time,  and  prevent  confusion. 

b.  Help  the  appearance  and  spirit  of  the  school. 

c.  Train  pupils  to  prompt  and  exact  movements. 

d.  Form  the  habit  of  willing  obedience. 

2.  What  signals  and  tactics  to  have. 

a.  For  calling  and  dismissing  schools. 

b.  For  classes. 

c.  For  board  work. 

d.  For  individual  pupils. 

3.  Principles. 

a.  Avoid  a  complicated  system.    Discard  "red  tape." 

b.  All  movements  must  be  made  promptly  and  quietly. 

c.  Every  pupil  must  obey  the  signal  given. 

d.  Pupils  should  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of  each 
signal. 

e.  All  signals  should  be  given  in  a  low,  even  tone  and  with 
the  falling  inflection.  See  Baldwin's  School  Management, 
pp.  172-176;  Wickersham,  pp.  66-67. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  "LITTLE  THINGS". 

1.  Giving  individual  help  to  pupils. 

2.  Leaving  the  room. 

3.  Asking  for  drink  of  water. 

4.  Eating  lunch  at  noon  in  the  school-room. 

5.  Recesses  on  rainy  days. 

6.  The  roll-call. 

7.  Supervision  of  play-ground  and  out-buildings. 

8.  Use  of  slates,  and  shapening  pencils. 

9.  What  to  do  with  visitors  who  annoy  the  school. 
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10.  How  treat  a  sick  pupil. 

11.  How  prevent  whispering. 

12.  What  about  written  excuses  for  tardiness  and  absence. 

13.  The  prevention  of  silly  talk  and  foolish  actions  between  boys 
and  girls. 

14.  The  best  way  of  dealing  with  -the  untidy  or  filthy  pupil. 

15.  Swearing  and  obscene  talk  on  the  play-ground. 

16.  Quarreling  among  pupils. 

17.  How  keep  pupils  from  cutting  and  marking  school  property. 
Suggest  how  these  things  can  best  be  managed.  Good  refer- 
ences are  Tompkin's  School  Managem  nt,  pp.  181-183;  Wickr 
ersham,  pp.  110-115  and  249-250;  Page,  pp.  279-286  and  chapter 
15;  Hughes'  Mistakes  in  Teaching;  Hughes'  How  to  Keep 
Order. 

IV.  HOW  TO  SECURE  THE  SYMPATHY  AND  CO-OPERATION  OF 
THE  PEOPLE. 

1.  Why  important.  Read  White's  School  Management,  pp.  54-58. 
On  what  must  this  sympathy  and  co-operation  depend?  Why 
are  teachers  judged  by  a  high  standard?  Read  Dutton's 
School  Management,  pp.  213-233. 

2.  Visits  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  How  may  such  visits  be 
helpful  to  teacher,  parents  and  pupils?  Read  Page,  pp.  296- 
303;  Jean  Mitchell's  School,  pp.  176-180.  Give  other  ways  in 
which  Jean  Mitchell  won  the  sympathy  of  the  patrons  of  the 
school. 

3.  Visits  of  the  parents  to  the  school.  What  is  the  chief  value 
of  such  visits  to  the  school? 

4.  Report  cards.  Give  their  use  and  value.  See  Wickersham,  pp. 
55-59. 

5.  Parents'  meetings.  How  may  such  meetings  be  made  most 
helpful? 

V.  CAUSES   OF   THE    PUPIL'S    LACK   OF    INTEREST    IN  THE 
SCHOOL. 

1.  In  the  teacher. 

2.  In  the  pupil. 

3.  In  the  studies. 

4.  In  the  surroundings. 

Make  a  list  of  these  causes  and  suggest  how  they  may  b« 
removed. 
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PART  VIL   SCHOOL  LAW. 

I.  SCHOOL  CORPORATIONS.    Section  2743. 

1.  School  Townships.    Sec.  2744. 

a.  How  organized.    Sec.  2790. 

b.  Sub-divisions.  See  2751-2753.  (1)  What.  Sec.  2801.  (2) 
Annual  Meeting-time,  place,  notice  of  meeting,  purposes. 

c.  Directors.  (1)  Number.    (2)  Term.    (3)  Election. 

2.  Rural  Independent  Districts.    Sec.  2797. 

a.  How  organized. 

b.  How  united  into  school  township.    Sec.  2800. 

c.  Directors.  Sec.  2754.  (1)  Number.  (2)  Election.  (3) 
Term. 

3.  Independent  Districts.    Sec.  2794-6. 
a.    How  organized. 

.b.  Directors.  Sec.  2754.  (1)  Number.  (2)  Election.  (3) 
Term. 

4.  The  annual  meeting  of  school  corporations. 

a.  When.    See  Section  2746. 

b.  Place  and  notice. 

c.  Officers. 

d.  Qualifications  of  electors.    Sec.  2747  and  notes. 

e.  Powers  of  electors  at  annual  meeting.  See  section  2749-5*0, 
also  Sec.  2754. 

II.  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

1.  Organization.    Sec.  2757-58. 

a.  Qualifying  members. 

b.  Election  of  officers. 

c.  Vacancies.    Sec.  2771. 

d.  Meetings. 

2.  Duties  of  the  President  of  the  Board.    Name  four  duties. 
Sec.  2759. 

3.  Duties  of  Secretary.    Sec.  2761-2767.    Give  ten  of  these  duties. 

4.  Duties  of  Treasurer.    Sec.  2768-2770. 

5.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board. 

a.  As  to  school  funds.  Make  a  list  of  these  powers  and 
explain  the  nature  and  purpose  of  each.  See  Sec.  2806- 
2813  and  Sec.  2780-81. 

b.  As  to  school-houses  and  school  property.  See  Sec.  2773, 
2774,  2779,  2784,  2787,  2803,  2814-2817.  Make  a  summary 
of  the  most  important  powers  named. 
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c.  As  to  rules  and  courses  of  study.  See  Sec.  2772,  2775- 
2777,  2786,  2805.  Be  careful  to  distinguish  between  what 
the  Board  "may"  do  and  what  it  "must"  do. 

d.  As  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Make  a  full  outline  of  this 
topic,  after  reading  sections  2778,  2781,  2788,  2803-4,  and 
pp.  106-108.    Read  notes  also. 

e.  As  to  Text-books  and  libraries.   Sec.  2783,  and  pp.  92-98. 
6.    Appeals  from  the  action  of  the  Board. 

a.  To  whom.    See  Sec.  2818-2821. 

b.  Method  of  procedure.  Give  the  method  in  full.  Read 
some  of  the  appeal  cases  in  the  last  part  of  the  school 
laws.  Very  suggestive  cases  are  given  on  pages  15,  20,  42, 
66,  71,  81,  85,  91. 

Ml.    THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT.    Sec.  2734-42. 

1.  General  provisions. 

a.  Election. 

b.  Term. 

c.  Salary. 

d.  Deputy. 

e.  Office. 

2.  Qualifications. 

3.  Powers  and  Duties. 

a.  Examinations. 

b.  Institutes. 

c.  Reports. 

d.  School  visitation. 

e.  Appeals. 

IV.  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT.    Sec.  2621-2627. 

1.  General  Provisions. 

2.  Powers  ex-officio. 

3.  Duties. 

V.  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EXAMINERS.    Sec.  2628-2634, 

1.  How  composed. 

2.  Powers  and  Duties. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


SUGGESTIONS 

The  Science  of  Psychology  is  the  basis  of  all  rational 
method  in  teaching ;  but  teaching  is'  an  art,  and,  like  all  arts, 
presents  a  wide  scope  for  individual  skill  and  judgment.  The 
Science  of  Physiology  cannot  tell  the  surgeon  or  physician  what 
to  do  in  particular  cases,  nor  can  the  sciences  of  Botany  and 
Chemistry  tell  the  agriculturist  what  to  do  in  each  particular 
day  of  the  year  in  order  to>  succeed. 

The  following  short  outline  pursued  with  some  standard 
text  as  a  guide,  it  is  hoped,  may,  in  connection  with  the 
lectures  of  the  instructor,  assist  the  student  to  get  such  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  subject  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  successful, 
independent  study.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the 
beginner  at  the  outset  become  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit 
and  thus  form  some  conception  of  the  nature  of  scientific 
study,  which  is  forever  the  same  whatever  the  field.  Thus 
Psychology  takes  its  place  as  a  science  in  the  sisterhood  of 
sciences:  Botany,  Grammar,  Physics,  Biology,  Mathematics, 
etc.  If  the  mastery  of  the  course  here  outlined  shall  lead  the 
pupil  to  feel,  not  that  he  has  accomplisht  anything  in  particular, 
except  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
subject,  its  purpose  will  have  been  attained. 

Please  note  the  distinction  between  the  two  great  classes 
of  knowledge  in  every  subject.  If  in  addition  to  this  the 
student  will  try  to  realize  that  the  mental  life  of  individuals 
furnishes  the  materials  of  Psychology,  and  that  his  own  mental 
experience,  while  narrow,  is  as  valuable  as  anybody's,  and  that 
he  therefore  brings  with  him  to  this  study  a  very  large  and 
valuable  body  of  knowledge  applicable  at  almost  every  step, 
he  will  be  helped  in  trying  to  bridge  the  chasm  between 
experience  and  the  knowledge  found  in  books. 

References:  Sully's  Teachers'  Handbook;  Dexter  & 
Garliek,  Psychology  in  the  School-room;  Compayre's  Psychol- 
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ogy  Applied  to  Education;  Morgan,  Psychology  for  Teachers. 

James,  Talks  to  Teachers;  Adams,  The  Herbartian 
Psychology  Applied  to  Education ;  Russell,  Child  Observations, 
Imitation;  Sanford,  Experimental  Psychology;  Wiimer, 
Experimental  Psychology. 

I.    PRELIMINARY  STUDY. 

1.  The  nature  of  scientific  study  and  inquiry. 

2.  Comparative  study.    The  sources  of  knowledge. 

a.  For  the  race  as  a  whole. 

b.  For  the  individual. 

3.  Two  kinds  of  knowledge. 

a.  Common,  experimental,  (empirical),  individual,  specific,  par- 
ticular; the  product  of  observation  and  experience,  induction. 
Examples  in  all  fields  of  knowledge. 

b.  Scientific,  universal,  general,  abstract.  The  product  of  thought 
thru  comparison,  revision,  application,  test,  deduction,  the 
syllogism.    Libraries  and  museums,  "Expert  Testimony." 

4.  1.    The  materials  of  psychology. 

2.  The  dual  nature  of  man. 

a.  Mind. 

b.  Body. 

3.  The  mind;  consciousness. 

a.  Clear. 

b.  Obscure. 

c.  Sub-consciousness. 

e.    Animal  consciousness. 

4.  Method. 

a.  Reflection,  meditation,  introspection. 

b.  Observation,  limitations. 

c.  Experiment  (Psycho-Physics).  Limitations. 

5.  Interdependence  of  mind  and  body. 

6.  Psychology  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

7.  Comparison  between  the  teacher  who  ignores  psychology,  and  the 
specialist  in  other  fields:  Artisan,  artist;  quack,  expert;  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor. 

II.    THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

1.    The  nature  of  nervous  matter. 
Kinds: 

a    White,  Function, 
b.    Gray,  Function. 
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2.  Arrangement. 

3.  The  nerve  cell. 
The  nerve  fibre. 
Ganglia. 

4.  Divisions. 

a.  Brain.   Function  of  each  part. 

b.  Spinal  cord.  Function. 

5.  Fatigue,  nervous  exhaustion. 

Difference  between  "muscle  tired"  and  "brain  tired." 

6.  Localization  of  function.  Reflexes. 

7.  The  energy  of  nervous  matter.  Comparisons. 

a.  A  loaded  gun. 

b.  An  engine  supplied  with  fuel  and  water. 

III.    SENSE  PERCEPTION. 

1.  Common  knowledge  acquired  by  the  mind  thru  the  senses  as 
instruments. 

2.  Sensation. 

a.  Special,  touch,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste. 

b.  General,  organic,  muscular,  thermal  (rhythm?). 

3.  Perception. 

a.  In  human  beings. 

b.  In  animals. 

4.  Discrimination. 
Assimilation. 
Localization. 
Recognition. 

5.  The  percept. 

a.  Visual  ("eye-minded  people"). 

b.  Tactile. 

c.  Auditory  ("ear-minded"). 

6.  Observation  compared  with  perception.     "Fugitive"  perception. 
Learning  to  see  and  to  hear. 

7.  Complexity  of  perception. 

8.  Illusions,  hallucinations. 

The  diseased  brain  and  the  disordered  mind. 

IV.  CLASSIFICATION. 

1.  The  chief  characteristics  of  scientific  knowledge. 

2.  Characteristics  of  common  knowledge. 

3.  The  element  of  classification  and  relationships  in  science. 

4.  The  three  chief  phases  of  mind. 

a.  Opposition. 

b.  Connection. 
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Attention  a  chief  factor  in  consciousness. 
Growth. 
Development. 

a.  Nature,  heredity. 

b.  Nurture,  education. 
Parallels  from  the  lower  animals. 

V.  ATTENTION. 

1.  Chief  characteristics  of  attention. 
"Attention  is  the  mother  of  memory." 

2.  Chief  factor  in  attention  is  volition,  dependent  upon  interest. 

3.  Kinds.  ' 

a.  Voluntary. 

b.  Non-voluntary.  Involuntary. 

c.  Differences. 

4.  Interest. 

a.  Natural. 

b.  Acquired.    Nearly  all  of  the  interests  of  civilized  man  are 
acquired  interests. 

5.  'Relation  of  physical  and  mental  energy  to  attention. 

VI.  REPRESENTATION. 

1.  Memory  and  imagination. 

a.  Retention  of  impressions. 

b.  Reproduction,  or  representation. 

c.  Recognition. 

2.  Theory  of  retention  in  sub-consciousness. 

a.  Of  fugitive  percepts 

b.  Of  real  impressions. 

3.  Association 

a.  Similarity. 

b.  Contiguity. 

4.  Degrees  of  memory. 

a.  Mechanical,  portative. 

b.  Rational,  assimilative. 

5.  Memories. 

Memory  and  understanding. 
Memory  and  speech. 

6.  Abuse  of  memory. 

a.  Attention  to  too  many  subjects. 

b.  Cramming. 

c.  Word  memory. 
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We  remember  that  to  which  we  have  given  attention;  that  in 
which  we  have  been  interested;  that  which  we  have  apper- 
ceived. 
Imagery,  or  imagining. 

a.  Revived  percepts,  reproductive  imagination. 

b.  A  new  image  formed  from  old  material.    Creative,  construc- 
tive, or  productive. 

Use  of  this  marvelous  power  in, 

a.  Mathematics. 

b.  Natural  and  physical  science. 

c.  Poetry. 

d.  Painting. 

e.  Music. 

f.  Sculpture  and  architecture. 

g.  In  the  study  of  history. 
Childish  fancy. 

a.  A  source  of  falsehood,  hence 

b.  To  be  restrained,  but  not  annihilated. 

Without  memory  there  would  be  for  us  no  past;  without  the 
constructive  imagination,  no  future. 

VII.  THOUGHT. 

Thinking  has  to  do  with  relations,  qualities  and  classes.  There  are 
three  distinct  stages  or  phases,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  are  separated  by  hard  and  fast  lines  but  rather  that  they 
constantly  mingle  even  in  the  mental  life  of  a  young  child  in  a 
most  complex  and  intricate  way. 

1.  Conception,  its  product  the  concept, 
a.    Prom  particular  to  general. 

Prom  concrete  to  abstract. 
Prom  individual  to  universal 

2.  Comparison  and  abstraction. 

3.  Causes  of  faulty,  false  or  obscure  conception. 

4.  Varying  degrees  of  conceptual  power: 

a.  Animals. 

b.  Children. 

c.  Savages. 

d.  Civilized  people. 

VIII.  JUDGMENT. 

1.    Its  characteristics. 

"To  judge  is  to  decide  in  . any  field  of  knowledge." 
Examples : 

a.    In  morals. 
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b.  In  art. 
Causes  of  error. 

a.  Ignorance. 

b.  Rashness. 

c.  Prejudice,  bias  of  feeling.   "The  wish  father  to  the  thought." 

d.  Judgment  of  children. 

e.  Of  savages. 

The  study  of  history  as  a  school  for  the  judgment.  Errors,  sources 
of  error,  differences  between  judgment  (reason),  proper  and  mere 
theory,  speculation  or  guess  work.  The  rational  element  in  the 
study  of  history  consists  of  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  what 
happened,  rather  than  speculation  as  to  what  might  have  hap- 
pened in  case  something  else  had  happened. 

Induction,  "A  search  for  the  universal."  "From  particular  to  gen- 
eral." Spontaneous  or  instinctive,  based  on  the  innate  notion  of 
causation.  Errors. 

a.  In  children's  inductive  reasoning. 

b.  In  adults'  inductive  reasoning. 

c.  Limitations. 

Deductions.  The  application  of  the  universal  to  new  particulars. 
Deduction  begins  where  induction  ends,  viz.:  With  the  universal. 
The  syllogism,  errors,  analogy.  "The  bad  reasoner  fails  to  note 
where  likeness  ends  and  difference  begins." — Sully. 

IX.  FEELINGS. 

The  pains  and  pleasures  of  existence.    The  lights  and  shadows 
of  human  experience.    Relation  to  intelligence. 
General  characteristics. 
Functions, 

a.  Feeling  as  sensation,  as  emotion. 

b.  Feelings  as  motives. 

c.  In  the  form  of  desire,  the  chief  element  in  will. 
The  abuse  of  the  feelings. 

a.  In  children  by  those  in  authority.  Repression. 

b.  In  adults,  over  indulgence. 
The  stunted  emotional  nature. 
Conditions  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

a.  The  law  of  stimulation. 

b.  The  law  of  change. 

c   The  law  of  adaptability  and  habit. 

d.  Popular  error  in  regard  to  pleasures  and  pains.    They  spring 
from  the  same  source. 

Varieties  of  Emotion.    Instinctive  and  hereditary  element., 
1.    Egoistic  or  anti-social.    Selfishness,  fear,  anger,  rivalry,  love 
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of  power,  self-importance.    Varieties  and  degrees  of  each, 
pains  and  pleasures  in  each,  physical  and  mental  effects, 
bodily  manifestations. 
2.    Social  or  Altruistic. 

Pure  altruism.    The  utilitarian  theory  of  altruism. 
Love, 

a.  Parental. 

b.  Filial. 

c.  Fraternal. 

d.  Attraction  of  the  sexes. 
Reverence,  respect. 
Sympathy,  Conditions. 

a.  Experience. 

b.  Imagination. 

"Put  yourself  in  his  place."    Sympathy  and  gratitude  among 
the  later  flowers  of  human  character. 

X.    THE  HIGHER  SENTIMENTS. 

Love  of  Truth,  nature. 

1.    Law  of  association  involved. 
Applications, 

a.  In  mathematics. 

b.  In  science. 

c.  In  language  study. 
Apperception, 

Surprise,  astonishment,  curiosity. 
The  pure  love  of  truth  is  this  feeling  unmixed  with  any  practical 
consideration. 

a.  In  children. 

b.  In  adults.  Examples. 

XI.    LOVE  OF  BEAUTY.    THE  AESTHETIC. 

1.  Various  terms  used  to  express  this  feeling. 

2.  Characteristics, 

a.  Pleasure  of  a  high  order. 

b.  Contains  a  distinctly  social  element. 

c.  Involves  no  practical  considerations.  • 

d.  Universal  in  normal  minds. 

3.  Primary  elements, 

a.  Color  and  form  for  the  eye. 

b.  Tone  for  the  ear. 

Taste  and  smell  are  not  involved. 
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4.  Secondary  elements, 

a.  Harmony. 

b.  Symmetry. 

c.  Proportion. 

d.  Fitness.  ' 

e.  Order,  arrangement. 

5.  Degrees  of  the  feeling.  Analysis. 

a.  The  sensuous. 

b.  The  intellectual. 

c.  The  ideal. 

6.  The  fields  for  the  exercise  of  this  feeling,  those  forms  cl  human 
activity  which  have  for  their  chief  aim  its  production  in  others, 
viz.:  Music,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture.  The  intel 
lectual  and  ideal  element  in  each. 

7.  The  cultivation  of  taste. 

8.  The  vocabulary  of  the  beautiful. 

9.  How  shall  we  characterize  the  shades  of  this  feeling  that  lie 
between  the  lily  and  mountains?  How  characterize  the  beauty 
of  the  ocean?  Niagara?  A  symphony?  A  ruin?  A  cathedral? 
The  Spenserian  Stanza?   Ferns?   The  flag? 

10.    The  love  of  the  beautiful  in  some  form  or  degree,  the  tommon 
birthright  of  normal  man. 

XII.    THE  MORAL  SENTIMENT. 

The  highest  feelings  of  which  human  beings  are  capable. 
Voluntary  human  action.  Conduct. 

(Dexter  and  Garlick,  pp.  278-9.) 
Difference  between  motive  and  intention. 
•  The  absolute  and  unanalysable  element 

a.  In  the  realm  of  truth  all  may  know  it  to  some  extent. 

b.  In  the  realm  of  the  beautiful,  the  Greeks  knew  it  in  regard  to 
form  to  a  very  great  extent. 

c.  In  the  realm  of  duty,  is  there  an  absolute  standard?    Is  con- 
science knowledge  or  feeling? 

XIII.    THE  WILL  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  The  genesis  of  will.  (Tracy,  James,  Preyer.) 

2.  Non-voluntary  movement,. 

a.  Impulsive. 

b.  Reflexive. 

c.  Instinctive.  ' 

3.  Experience  born  of  non-voluntary  movement. 
"Memory  images  the  basis  of  desire." — James. 
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4.  Growth  of  desire  the  result  of  growing  experience. 

5.  Conflicting  desire  compels  deliberation  and  choice. 

6.  Imitation, 

a.  Simple. 

b.  Persistent. 

7.  Action.  The  highest  form  of  movement,  involving  deliberation, 
inhibition,  representation,  discrimination,  choice,  resolution,  per- 
sistence. 

Are  animals  capable  of  "action?" 

XIV.  HABIT. 

1.  Authorities  examined.    (See  Sully.) 

2.  "Acquired  reflex."  (Preyer.) 
"Memory  of  the  will."  (Herbart.) 

3.  Laws  of  habit, 

a.  Motive  necessary. 

b.  Repetition. 

c.  Plasticity. 

d.  The  time  element. 

Examples:    Language,  the  expert  workman,  skill  in  any  field. 

4.  Advantages,  disadvantages. 

5.  The  virtues  as  habits. 
Motives, 

a.  Fear. 

b.  Hope  of  reward. 

6.  The  vices  as  habits. 

a.  Origin  in  "line  of  least  resistance." 

b.  Ignorance. 

XV.  APPERCEPTION. 

1.  What  is  it?    (James,  Herbart,  Sully.) 

A  new  word  for  a  primary  and  elementary  process  in  mental 
growth. 

Its  exact  parallel  in  physical  growth. 

a.  In  men. 

b.  In  animals. 

c.  In  plants. 

2.  Illustrations,  ad  infinitum. 
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History  of  Education 


A.  Introductory — Scope  and  purpose  of  the  study. 
Relation  to  general  history. 

Relation  to  religion;  morals;  government. 
How  and  why  does  it  vary  with  age,  country  and  race? 
Conservatism  and  Progress — Of  what  special  value  to  the  teacher? 
References — 

1.  Harris'  Preface  to  Painter's  History  of  Education. 

2.  Harris'  Preface  to  Quick's  Educational  Reformers. 

3.  Preface  to  Seeley's  History  of  Education. 

4.  Introduction  to  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy. 

B.  Oriental  Education. 

1.  Contrast  between  orient  and  Occident. 

2.  Principle  of  authority;  paternalism;  regard  for  ancestry;  non- 
progressive. 

3.  Caste — Causes,  effects. 

4.  Dominance  of  religious  element. 

5.  Language;  writings;  arts;  lost  arts. 

6.  Place  of  woman;  estimate  of  the  child. 

7.  China — Confucius    and    Lao   Tse;    schools,   how  conducted 
maintained  arid  taught;  studies  and  examination. 

8.  Japan — Language;  adoption  of  western  ideals;  effects;  Shin- 
toism. 

9.  India — Brahmanism;  caste  system;  attitude  of  England;  work 
of  Buddha. 

10.  Persia — State  education,  military;  education  of  Cyrus. 

11.  The  Jews — Theocratic  education;  compulsory  education;  care 
of  the  child;  teaching  a  trade;  schools  of  the  prophets;  ele- 
mentary schools. 

12.  Egypt — Caste  system;  arts;  libraries;  writing  and  writing 
material;  geometry;  astronomy. 

References — 

1.  Painter's  History  of  Education. 

2.  Seeley's  History  of  Education. 

3.  Davidson's  History  of  Education,  Book  I. 

4.  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy,  Chapter  I. 

5.  Special  articles  on  Confucius;  Buddha;  Zoroaster. 
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Classical  Education. 

1.  How  differs  from  Oriental?  Why? 

2.  Athenian  and  Spartan  systems. 

3.  Spartan  Education — Object  of  system;  was  it  effective? 
Strong  and  weak  points. 

Lycurgus — His  ideal  and  laws. 

Xenophon — Biography;  Cyropedia  and  Economics. 
Pythagoras — Biography;  school  at  Crotona;  teaching  of  math- 
ematics; ipse  dixit. 

4.  Athenian  Education — Ideal;  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good;  literature;  architecture;  painting;  sculpture;  music; 
poetry;  drama. 

Socrates — Life;  theory  of  knowledge;  genius;  his  maieutics 

and  irony;  use  of  the  question. 
Plato — Life;  works;  the  academy;  theories  of  education;  the 

state;  his  psychology. 
Aristotle — Life;  works;  influence  on  method. 

5.  To  what  extent  was  Greece  indebted  to  the  oriental  nations 
for  her  educational  theories  and  material? 

References — 

1.  Painter's  "History  of  Education." 

2.  Seeley's  "History  of  Education." 

3.  Compayre's  "History  of  Pedagogy." 

4.  Davidson's  "History  of  Education." 

5.  Davidson's  "Education  of  the  Greek  People." 

6.  Adamson's  "Education  in  Plato's  Republic." 

7.  Painter's  "Great  Pedagogical  Essays." 

8.  Davidson's  "Aristotle." 

9.  Mahaffy's  "Old  Greek  Education." 

6.  Roman  Education — To  what  extent  were  the  Romans  inde- 
pendent of  the  Greeks  in  developing  law,  philosophy,  art? 
How  did  the  Greek  learning  become  establisht  in  Rome? 
Cicero — Life;  estimate  of  the  orator;  theories  as  to  education. 
Seneca — Stoicism;  morals. 

Quintilian — Life;  works. 
Plutarch — Writings. 
References — 

1.  Painter's  "History  of  Education." 

2.  Seeley's  "History  of  Education." 

3.  Compayre's  "History  of  Pedagogy." 

4.  Painter's  "Great  Pedagogical  Essays." 

5.  Davidson's  "History  of  Education." 
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D.    Christian  Education. 

I.  To  1453  A.  D. 

1.  What  new  doctrines  did  Christianity  bring  to  education? 

2.  What  was  its  attitude  toward  the  culture  of  the  time? 
Why? 

3.  Early  Christian  schools — Catechetical;  monastic;  paroch- 
ial; cathedral. 

4.  Rise  of  monasteries;  their  effect  on  education. 

5.  Knightly  education;  the  crusades. 

6.  Burgher  schools. 

7.  Rise  and  spread  of  Mohammedan  learning. 

8.  Charlemagne;  Alcuin;  Alfred  the  Great. 

9.  Brethren  of  Common  Life. 

10.  Rise  of  universities;  Alexandria. 

11.  Church  fathers. 
References — 

1.  Painter's  "History  of  Education." 

2.  Seeley's  "History  of  Education." 

3.  Painter's  "Great  Pedagogical  Essays." 

4.  Compayre's  "History  of  Pedagogy." 

5.  Williams'  "History  of  Modern  Education,"  Introduc- 
tion and  Chapter  I. 

6.  Munroe's  "Educational  Ideal,"  Chapter  I. 

II.  Christian  Education — after  1453  A.  D. 

1.  The  Renascence — causes;  discoveries;  inventions;  study 
of  classics;  rise  of  Protestanism. 

2.  Sturm  the  Stylist;  course  in  Latin. 

3.  The  Humanists;  Agricola;  Reuchlin;  Erasmus;  Dante; 
Petrarch;  Boccacio;  Use  of  the  Classics;  Trivium  and 
Quadrivium 

4.  Protestant  leaders;  Luther,  Melanchthon:  Calvin;  Zwingli; 
translation  of  Bible;  education  for  civic  purposes. 

5.  The  Jesuits;  Loyla — Life;  object  of  society;  ratio  studi- 
orum;   discipline;  reviews;  rivalry. 

6.  The  Jansenists— Doctrines;  Port  Royal;  theories  of  edu- 
cation; St.  Cyr;  Pascal;  Contrast  with  Jesuits. 

7.  Rabelais  and  Montaigne;  reformers; .  criticisms  on  pre- 
vailing school  practises. 

8.  Spread  and  growth  of  universities;  added  courses;  organi- 
zation ;  degrees. 

9.  Ascham — Latin  teaching;  "The  Scholemaster." 
10.    Mulcaster;  Penelon;  Ratich;  Francke. 

References — 

Painter's  "History  of  Education." 
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Painter's  "Great  Pedagogical  Essays." 

Seeley's  "Educational  Reformers." 

Compayre's  "History  of  Pedagogy." 

Munroe's  "Educational  Ideal." 

Williams'  "History  of  Modern  Education." 

Davidson's  "History  of  Education." 

Laurie's  "Rise  and  Constitution  of  Universities." 

Compayre's  "Abelard." 

Hughes'  "Loyola." 

11.  Bacon — Novum  organon;  effect  on  modern  thought.  . 

12.  Comenius — Life;  religious  work;  work  as  teacher;  didact- 
ica  magna;  principles;  "Jauna  Linguarum"  and  "Orbis 
Pictus." 

References — 

Painter's  "History  of  Education." 
Painter's  "Great  Pedagogical  Essays." 
Compayre's  "History  of  Pedagogy." 
Ueberweg's  "History  of  Philosophy." 
Laurie's  "Life  of  Comenius." 
Orbis  Pictus. 

Munroe's  "Educational  Ideal." 

William's  "History  of  Modern  Education." 

13.  Locke — Life;  work  as  teacher;  as  diplomat;  as  philosopher 
"Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education;"  doctrines  as  to 
conduct,  truth,  scholarship,  physical  education;  "Essay 
Concerning  the  Human  Understanding;"  psychological  doc- 
trines of  innate  ideas;  tabula  rasa  . 

References- 
Quick's  "Educational  Reformers." 
Painter's  "History  of  Education." 
Compayre's  "History  of  Pedagogy." 
"Thoughts  Concerning  Education." 
Ueberweg's  "History  of  Philosophy." 
Munroe's  "Educational  Ideal." 
Williams'  "History  of  Modern  Education." 

14.  Rousseau — Life;  condition  of  masses;  Social  Contrast; 
Emile;  Doctrines;  individualism;  effect  on  modern  life; 
effect  on  American  ideals. 

References — 

Quick's  "Educational  Reformers." 
Compayre's  "History  of  Pedagogy." 
Munroe's  "Educational  Ideals." 
Painter's  "Great  Pedagogical  Essays." 
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Emile. 

Davidson's  "Rousseau." 

15.  The  Philanthropinium — Object;  Basedow;  organization  of 
courses  and  methods;  why  failed. 

16.  Pestalozzi — Life;  education;  Neuhof;  Stanz;  Burgdorf; 
Yverdun;  why  he  succeeded;  why  he  failed;  his  appeal  to 
the  feelings;  his  use  of  observation;  writings. 

References — 

Quick's  "Educational  Reformers." 
Painter's  "History  of  Education." 
Painter's  "Great  Pedagogical  Essays." 
Compayre's  "History  of  Pedagogy." 
Munroe's  "Educational  Ideal." 
Williams'  "History  of  Modern  Education." 
"How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children." 
"Leonard  and  Gertrude." 
Pinloch's  "Pestalozzi." 
Browning's  "Educational  Theories." 
Krusi's  "Life  of  Pestalozzi." 

17.  Froebel — Life;  education;  religious  bent;  theory  of  unity; 
teacher;  comes  under  influence  of  Pestalozzi;  "Education 
of  Man;"  estimate  of  work;  doctrines;  The  Kindergarten; 
why  started;  purpose;  play;  action. 

References — 

Quick's  "Edvcational  Reformers." 
Painter's  "History  of  Education." 
Painter's  "Great  Pedagogical  Essays." 
Compayre's  "History  of  Pedagogy." 
Williams'  "History  of  Modern  Education." 
Munroe's  "Educational  Ideal." 
Bowen's  "Froebel." 

18.  Herbart — Life;  education;  work  as  teacher;  at  Yverdun; 
at  University  of  Konigsburg;  his  psychology;  doctrine  of 
ideas;  apperception;  interest;  feelings;  will;  his  theories 
as  to  order  of  instruction;  the  practise  school. 

References — 

Painter's  "History  of  Education." 
Seeley's  "History  of  Education." 
DeGarmo's  "Herbart  and  The  Herbartians." 
Proceedings  "National  Herbartian  Society." 
Ueberweg's  "History  of  Philosophy." 

19.  Jacotot — Methodizer;  self-teaching;  paradoxes;  Arnold; 
English  boys'  schools. 

References — 
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Quick's  "Educational  Reformers." 
Fitch's  "The  Arnolds." 

20.  Spencer — Philosopher  of  doctrine  of  evolution;  the  syn- 
thetic philosophy;  essays  on  education;  discuss  from  stand- 
point of  evolution;  criticise  and  compare  with  doctrines  of 
Ruskin. 

References- 
Education. 

Quick's  "Educational  Reformers." 

Compayre's  "History  of  Pedagogy." 

Williams'  "History  of  Modern  Education,"  Chapter  XXI. 

21.  Present  Day  Education  in  Germany — Prussian  action  after 
battle  of  Jena,  1806;  system  how  organized;  boards;  com- 
pulsion; term  of  teacher's  office;  trained  teachers;  univer- 
sities; plan  of  organization;  normal  schools — number, 
course,  management;  primary  school;  gymnasium;  real 
school;  trade  schools. 

22.  Present  Day  Education  in  France — Origin  of  present  sys- 
tem; compare  with  Germany;  infant  schools;  attempt  to 
secularize  schools. 

23.  Present  Day  Education  in  England — The  Bell-Lancaster 
system;  establishment  of  primary  public  education;  prep- 
aration and  appointment  of  teachers;  place  of  the  univer- 
sities; Rhodes  scholarships;  secondary  education;  present 
problems. 

References — 

Seeley's  "History  of  Education." 

Painter's  "History  of  Education." 

Klemme's  "European  Schools." 

Bolton's  "Secondary  School  System  of  Germany." 

Hughes'  "Dickens  as  an  Educator." 

Davidson's  "History  of  Education" — Div.  III.,  Chapter  IV. 

24.  Education  in  the  United  States — 

I.  Colonial  Period — 

1.  Start  of  schools  in  New  Amsterdam  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay;  Early  Laws;  Teachers;  Support;  Studies. 

2.  District  organization  in  New  England;  The  sub- 
scription school. 

3.  Founding  of  Harvard,  Yale,  William  and  Mary 
Colleges. 

4.  Rise  of  Academies. 

II.  National  Period — 

1.    Attitude  of  general  government  toward  states  as 
to   education;    Land   grants;    Money   grants;  National 
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Bureau  of  Education;  Military  and  Naval  Schools;  Smith- 
sonian Institute;  Bulletins,  statistics  and  experiment  sta- 
tions. 

2.  State  Systems — State  Board  or  State  Superintend- 
ent; duties;  County  Organization;  township  and  district 
system;  Boards;  Funds;  Certificating  teachers. 

3.  State  Universities — grants  for;  support;  manage- 
ment. 

4.  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts — Land 
grants;  Money  grants. 

5.  Normal  Schools — Beginning  in  Massachusetts; 
growth;  courses,  etc. 

6.  Schools  for  Defectives — Blind;  Deaf;  Feeble 
minded;  Reformatories. 

7.  Private  Schools — Denominational;  Schools  and  col- 
leges. 

8.  Horace  Mann — Life;  motives  for  entering  educa- 
tional work;  the  Massachusetts  system;  reports. 

9.  Henry  Barnard,  Eaton,  Harris. 

10.    Education   of   the   wards   of   the  government; 
Indians;  Alaskans;  Philippinos;  Porto  Ricans;  Negroes. 
References — 

Boone's  "Education  in  the  United  States." 
Seeley's  "History  of  Education." 
Painter's  "History  of  Education." 
Hinsdale's  "Horace  Mann." 
Works  of  Horace  Mann. 
Code  of  Iowa. 

Butler's  "Education  in  the  United  States." 


Questions  Used  in  the  County 
Uniform  Examinations 

AND  IN  THE 

State  Primary  and  Second  and  First 
Grade  State  Certificate  Examinations 
during  the  Year  1906-7 

BY 


The  State  Educational  Board  of  Examiners 


County  Uniform  Examination  Questions* 

October,  1906, 

GRAMMAR. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  What  determines  the  part  of  speech  or  class  to  which  a  word 
belongs?   Illustrate  with  the  word  "like." 

2.  Write  the  plural  of  phenomenon,  talisman,  brother-in-law, 
genus,  index,  stratum,  t,  I,  brother,  money. 

3.  Define  "case."  Illustrate  in  sentences  five  different  uses  of  the 
nominative  case;  underline  the  word  in  each. 

4.  "We  knew  it  to  be  him."    Parse  each  word  in  this  sentence. 

5.  Lie,  lay,  rise,  raise,  sit,  set  are  frequently  misused.  Use  the 
proper  form  of  each  in  following  blanks: 

(a)  The  shower  has  the  dust. 

(b)  My  watch  on  the  bureau  all  day  yesterday. 

(c)  It  is  reported  that  the  boy  five  dollars 

(d)  I  am  so  weary  that  I  must. ....  .down. 

(e)  Why  have  you  here  so  long? 

(f)  You  have  your  coat  on  my  new  hat. 

(g)  Shall  I  for  a  little  while? 

(h)  I  late  this  morning. 

(i)  You  may  here. 

(j)  Shall  we  now  ? 

(k)  It  was  reported  that  the  river  had  four  feet. 

How  do  you  determine  what  is  the  correct  word  to  use  in  the 
above? 

6.  (a)  Name  and  illustrate  the  two  uses  of  the  compound  pronoun 
"myself."  How  is  it  often  used  incorrectly?  (b)  Why  is  the  use  of 
the  auxiliary  "had"  with  the  verb  "ought"  incorrect? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

(Answer  all.) 

1.  What  is  a  vocal?  a  sub-vocal?  an  aspirate?  What  is  an  ele- 
mentary sound?  How  many  elementary  sounds  in  the  English 
language. 

2.  Write  the  following  words,  divide  into  syllables,  indicate  the 
accent  and  mark  diacritically:  recommend,  sesame,  pigeon,  banana, 
equipage,  Italian,  industry,  cudgel,  Danish,  futile. 
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3.  Define:    (a)  prefix,  (b)  suflSx,  (c)  penult,  diphthong,  digraph. 

4.  Use  the  synonym  of  each  of  the  following  in  sentences: 
bravery,  abandon,  absolute,  conceal,  complete. 

5.  Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  examiner. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  good  materials  for  the 
use  of  pupils  in  the  writing  classes?  What  would  you  include  in  the 
list?    How  may  these  be  procured? 

2.  Name  some  exercises  that  may  be  practical  to  secure  muscu- 
lar relaxation  of  arm,  hand  and  fingers,  before  taking  pen  for  work. 

3.  In  what  way  could  pupils  be  taught  muscular  movement  prac- 
tise where  copy-books  are  used?  How  may  you  break  up  the  finger 
movement  habit? 

4.  Classify  the  small  letters  according  to  similarity  of  form. 

5.  What  is  a  movement  drill?  What  relation  should  it  bear  to 
the  letter  to  be  executed?    Give  examples. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  What  is  the  function  of  glands?  Describe  general  structure. 
Give  examples  and  sketch  to  illustrate. 

2.  Name  the  digestive  fluids.  Tell  what  classes  of  food  each 
affects. 

3.  Describe  the  eye  and  make  sketch.  Explain  the  condition  of 
the  eye  which  causes  myopia  (short-sight). 

4.  Explain  reflex  action. 

5.  Explain  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  digestive  fluids  and 
organs. 

6.  Describe  the  structure  of  teeth  and  make  sketch  to  illustrate. 
Give  directions  for  care  of  teeth. 

READING. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  What  are  the  essentials  of  good  oral  reading?  How  may  they 
be  secured? 

2.  "Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath 
are  stored; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible  swift 
sword; 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 
I  have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling 
camps; 
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They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and 
damps; 

I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring 
lamps; 

His  day  is  marching  on." 
Give  the  name  of  the  poem  and  the  author  from  which  the  above 
is  taken.  Ask  five  questions  to  bring  out  the  meaning. 

3.  Name  an  important  work  of  each  of  the  following:  Thoreau, 
Wordsworth,  Bryant,"  Longfellow,  Lowell. 

4.  Name  five  poems  which  you  think  well  for  children  to  commit 
to  memory.    Quote  from  one  of  them. 

5.  Suggest  dictionary  work  for  sixth  grade  pupils. 

6.  Name  five  superior  books  suitable  for  boys  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  If  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit 
were  15^  what  would  be  the  width  of  the  Torrid  zone?  Of  the  Tem- 
perate zones?    Of  the  Frigid  zones?   Illustrate  by  sketch. 

2.  What  and  where  is  the  Gulf  Stream?  What  are  its  effects  on 
the  adjacent  lands?    Mention  two  other  ocean  currents. 

3.  Define  trade-winds,  simoons,  belt  of  calms,  timber  line,  snow 

line. 

4.  By  description  and  sketch,  trace  the  course  of  the  Missouri- 
Mississippi  river,  and  locate  the  principal  cities  on  its  banks. 

5.  Where  is  each  of  the  following  obtained:  cork,  coffee,  raw 
silk,  tea,  salmon,  cane  sugar,  seal  skins,  diamonds,  bananas,  cochineal. 

6.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Iowa,  locating  principal  natural 
features.  On  this  map  draw  also  five. or  more  trunk  lines  of  railroad, 
and  locate  ten  principal  cities.  Indicate  the  location  of  your  own 
county. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  (a)  Discuss  the  application  of  the  steamboat  and  locomotive 
to  the  settlement  of  the  West.  When  did  each  begin  its  work?  Show 
the  influence  of  each  in  the  settlement  of  Iowa. 

(b)  Discuss  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  on 
the  settlement  of  Iowa. 

2.  Name  five  important  treaties  which  the  United  States  has 
made  with  other  countries,  tell  the  principal  conditions  of  each,  with 
name  and  approximate  date. 

3.  Write  briefly  and  specifically  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  as  to 
its  opposing  forces,  the  result;  its  importance. 
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4.  What  territory  has  the  United  States  acquired  in  the  last  ten 
years?  Tell  in  detail  in  regard  to  each  as  to  date,  from  whom,  how, 
and  why? 

5    Give  a  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  the  United  States. 
6.    Give  history  of  reconstruction  period. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Define  each  of  the  following:  (a)  clef,  (b)  flat,  (c)  sharp, 
(dj  score,  (e)  signature. 

2.  Name  three  faults  common  in  school  singing  ami  tell  how 
to  correct  them. 

3  Discuss  the  value  of  note  reading  and  state, where  it  should 
be  emphasized  in  school  work. 

4.  Write  the  major  scale  in  A-flat,  F-sharp,  and  B. 

5.  Write  all  the  notes  and  rests  in  common  use.  Illustrate  three 
different  kinds  of  time  and  locate  the  accent  in  each. 

6.  Tell  (a)  how  to  teach  the  intervals  of  the  scale,  (b)  how  to 
cultivate  the  sense  of  rhythm,  (c)  Give  some  devices  for  ear  training. 

DIDACTICS. 

1.  What  use  should  be  made  of  stories  in  teaching  morals  and 
manners. 

2  Why  should  the  order  of  instruction  be  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract? 

3.  Give  two  examples  of  improper  punishment.  State  in  general 
terms  why  they  are  improper. 

4.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  difference  between  teaching, 
instructing  and  hearing  classes  recite? 

5.  (a)  Define  "percept." 
(b)  Define  "concept" 

G.    Name  the  chief  objects  of  the  recitation. 

7.  What  importance  do  you  attach  to  interest  and  attention? 
What  is  the  relation,  if  any,  between  interest  and  attention? 

8.  What  is  inductive  teaching?    Outline  an  inductive  lesson. 

9.  Why  is  the  teacher  under  obligations  to  comply  with  requests 
made  by  the  county  superintendent  in  the  matter  of  attending  and 
taking  part  in  educational  meetings? 

10.  What  are  the  legal  requisites  before  a  teacher  may  enter  upon 
his  duties? 

ARITHMETIC. 

(Answer  any  five.) 
1.    (a)  Multiply  thirty-two  ten  thousandths  by  3.02  and  divide  the 
product  by  three  and  two-tenths. 
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(b)  Write  as  decimals:    2|  per  cent,  \  per  cent,  I  per  cent. 

(c)  Extract  the  square  root  of  4.932841. 

(d)  Cube  .01.    Square  1.001. 

2.  A  man  was  offered  $250  cash  for  his  horse  or  a  note  for  $275 
payable  in  90  days.  He  chose  the  latter  and  discounted  the  note  at 
the  bank  at  8  per  cent.  Did  he  gain  or  lose  by  his  choice,  and  how 
much? 

3.  I  bought  a  consignment  of  books  listed  at  $800  at  12%  per  cent 
off,  and  an  additional  3  per  cent  off  for  cash.  If  I  sold  the  books  at 
an  advance  of  8  per  cent  on  the  list  price,  how  much  did  I  gain? 
What  was  the  gain  per  cent? 

4.  Define  the  following  terms:  prime  number,  divisor,  common 
divisor,  factor,  least  common  multiple,  decimal  fraction,  ratio,  root, 
power. 

5.  A  contractor  undertook  to  complete  a  piece  of  work  in  84 
days  and  engaged  30  men  to  do  it.  After  40  days  he  put  on  20  more 
men  and  then  finished  the  work  two  days  ahead  of  time.  How  many 
days  behindhand  would  he  have  been  if  he  had  not  employed  the 
additional  men? 

6.  A  country  is  460  miles  long  and  360  miles  wide;  what  size 
sheet  would  be  needed  to  make  a  map  on  the  scale  of  y8  inch  to  the 
mile,  with  a  border  of  two  inches? 

ELEMENTARY  CIVICS. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  (a)    State  three  purposes  of  courts,    (b)  Classify  Iowa  courts. 

2.  (a)  Define  "government."    (b)  Name  the   branches   of  the 
Federal  government. 

3.  Name  two  powers  belonging  exclusively  to  the  United  States 
Senate;  two  belonging  exclusively  to  the  House;  one  common  to  both. 

4.  Give  the  names  of  the  United  States  senators  from  Iowa.  .  • 
Explain  how  United  States  senators  are  chosen. 

5.  (a)  Give  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  (b)  What  is  its 
purpose?  (c)  How  is  the  Federal  government  supported?  (d)  How 
is  the  state  government  supported? 

6.  Define  "habeas  corpus,"  "ex  post  facto  law."    Why  are  such 
laws  prohibited?    Define  "reciprocity,"  "plurality  vote." 

ALGEBRA. 

(Answer  any  five.) 
1.    Find  the  value  of  x  and  y. 
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8x-(y+3)  /12x-3y\ 

 =2  9x-  (  —  ^L  )  =  1 5 

x+3  V      5  / 

2.  (a)  A  man  agreed  to  do  a  piece  of  work  on  condition  that  he 
receive  $4  for  each  day  he  worked,  and  forfeit  $1  each  day  he  was 
idle;  he  worked  twice  as  many  days  as  he  was  idle  and  received 
$140;  how  many  days  was  he  idle? 

(b)  A  man  having  a  dollars  spends  b  dollars  and  1-n  of  the  remain- 
der; how  many  dollars  has  he  left?    (Express  in  simplest  form.) 

3.  Factor  (a)  a2+5ac+6c3 

(b)  am — btn-j-an — bn 

(c)  a7-l 

(d)  1000-f27m6 

i.    (a)    Find  G.  C.  D.  of  x3+5x8+10x+8  jind  x5+2x±— x— 2. 

2 

(b)    Given  the  equation  ,  x+l  +  i  x  — lr=l 

to  find  the  value  of  x. 

5.  If  the  length  of  a  rectangle  be  increased  five  feet  and  I'-..* 
width  three  feet,  the  area  will  be  increased  270  square  feet;  but  it' 
the  length  be  diminished  three  feet  and  the  width  five  feet,  the  area 
will  be  diminished  266  square  feet.    Find  the  length  and  width. 

6.  Define  term,  factor,  coefficient,  exponent,  power,  root,  equation. 
What  is  the  degree  of  a  term?    When  is  a  polynomial  homogeneous? 

PHYSICS. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  (a)  Define  "matter,"  "molecule."  (b)  State  the  molecular 
theory  of  matter,  (c)  What  is  meant  by  the  doctrine  of  "Conservation 
of  Energy?" 

2.  (a)  State  three  mechanical  advantages  derived  from  the  use 
of  machines?  (b)  What  is  meant  by  the  efficiency  of  a  machine? 
(c)  How  much  work  can  a  4-horse  power  engine  do  in  6  minutes? 

3.  (a)  Make  a  simple  line  sketch  of  a  force  pump  with  an  air 
chamber  and  explain  its  action,    (b)  State  Boyle's  law  for  gases. 

4.  (a)  State  Pascal's  Principle  with  reference  to  transmission 
of  pressure,  (b)  Solve:  A  cubical  block  of  wood  2  feet  on  edge  is 
immersed  in  water  to  the  depth  of  12  feet.  Find  the  pressure  on  one 
of  its  sides  and  also  on  its  lower  base.  Assume  that  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  weighs  Q2y2  pounds. 

5.  How  does  sound  energy  originate?  State  two  conditions 
necessary  for  its  propagation  thru  space.  What  is  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  air?    Why  does  sound  travel  faster  in  water  than  in  air? 

6.  (a)  Define  heat,  (b)  Explain  convection  by  means  of  an 
illustration,  (c)  Change  72°  Fahrenheit  into  Centigrade  and  Reaumur 
readings. 
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ECONOMICS. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Mention  the  factors  in  production  and  show  how  each  is 
related  to  the  others. 

2.  (a)  Distinguish  between  wages  and  profits.  (1))  In  what  sense 
does  transportation  create  value?  (c)  What  is  meant  by  the  social 
dividend  of  a  nation? 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns? 

4.  What  limits  the  employer's  ability  to  pay  wages? 

5.  How  far  in  production  are  the  interests  of  employer  and 
employe  at  one?  When  they  cease  to  be  at  one,  which  has  the  advan- 
tage, the  employer  or  the  employe?  Why? 

6.  (a)  What  objects  do  trade  unions  seek  to  accomplish? 
(b)  What  are  the  causes  of  strikes  and  what  have  been  some  of  the 
results? 


II.    QUESTIONS,  JANUARY,  1907. 

GRAMMAR. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  The  ebbing  tide  sufficed  to  bear  the  boats  along,  and  nothing 
broke  the  silence  of  the  night  but  the  gurgling  of  the  river  and  the 
low  voice  of  Wolfe,  as  he  repeated  to  the  officers  about  him  the 
stanzas  of  Gray's  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-Yard,"  which  had 
recently  appeared  and  which  he  had  just  received  from  England. 
— Parkman. 

(In  naming  clauses  give  only  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified 
predicate.) 

(a)  Classify  above  sentence. 

(b)  Classify  and  give  office  of  all  subordinate  clauses. 

2.  Give  mode  and  tense  of  all  verbs  in  quotation  from  Parkman 
given  above. 

3.  Write  a  pronoun  in  each  blank  of  the  following  sentences  aiid 
account  for  the  case  of  each: 

(a)   boys  are  going  to  the  woods  Saturday. 

(b)  Miss  Jones  told  girls  of  her  travels  in  Egypt. 

(c)  Father  told   Mary  and   (Pronoun   of  the  first 

person.) 

(d)   do  you  think  will  be  chosen? 

(e)   shall  we  choose? 

4.  (a)  Name  and  illustrate  the  two  uses  of  the  compound  pro- 
noun "myself."  How  is  it  often  used  incorrectly?  (b)  Why  is  the 
use  of  the  auxiliary  "had"  with  the  verb  "ought"  incorrect? 
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5.  (a)  Give  principal  parts  of  lie,  lay,  sit,  set.  (b)  Which  are 
transitive?  (c)  Use  present,  past  and  perfect  forms  of  each  verb  in 
sentences. 

6.  Write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  following:  The  habit  of 
accuracy.    Value  of  a  sense  of  humor.    My  favorite  game. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

(Answer  all  questions.) 
1  and  2.    Spell  twenty  words  pronounced  by  examiner, 
separate  sensible  • 

intelligent  conspiracy 
chronicle  jubilant 
typical  relative 
conscious  seasonable 
parallel  changeable 
manual  illiterate 
principal  (chief)  precede 
chemical  oxygen 

3.  Divide  into  syllables  and  mark  accented  syllables:  recommend, 
sesame,  pigeon,  banana,  equipage,  Italian,  industry,  cudgel,  Danish, 
futile.    Give  diacritical  marking  of  any  five  of  the  above  words. 

4.  Give  synonym  of  each  of  the  following: 

immediate  vigilance 
obstinacy  excellent 
perilous  exorbitant 
paramount  acquiesce 
fascinating  capricious 

5.  Give  force  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  in  the  following: 

immutable  serviceable 
anarchy  hemisphere 
discourteous  ciroum-navigate 
indescribable  postpone 
immortal  unhappy 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Name  three  important  things  that  should  be  emphasized  in 
attaining  a  good  business  hand-writing.  How  can  the  teacher  secure 
each  of  these  in  an  efficient  manner? 

2.  What  is  the  true  value  of  muscular  movement  to  a  pupil  in 
the  practise  of  penmanship?  Why  is  not  finger  movement  to  be 
preferred? 

3.  What  importance  should  be  attached  to  position,  penholding, 
speed,  counting,  endurance?  And  how  should  the  teaching  secure  the 
standard  adopted? 
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4.  Give  a  list  of  movement  drills,  (1)  to  secure  freedom,  (2) 
accuracy,  (3)  speed,  and  tell  why  you  would  have  pupils  practise 
the  same. 

5.  Describe  the  proper  position  of  body,  arm,  hand,  and  fingers, 
in  the  execution  of  muscular  movement  writing.  Should  there  be  any 
variation  allowed  from  these  adopted  forms? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Name  four  systems  of  the  body  and  describe  the  structure, 
characteristics  and  function  of  one. 

2.  Give  function  of  the  lungs  and  their  characteristic  features. 

3.  Show  by  diagrams  the  cause  of  long  sightedness,  short  sight- 
edness. 

4.  What  is  the  function  of  the  Eustachian  tube?  The  bronchi? 
The  liver?   The  kidneys? 

5.  Give  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  nervous  system  and 
explain  their  respective  functions. 

6.  Describe  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Where  and  how  is  heat 
generated  in  the  body  and  what  is  the  agency  that  tends  to  equalize 
the  temperature  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body? 

READING. 

(Answer  any  five.) 
The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night, 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 
Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 

Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 
And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 

Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl. 
From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 

Came  chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 
The  stiff  rails  softened  to  swan's  down 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

— Lowell 

(1  and  2  are  based  upon  above  selection.) 

1.  (a)    At  what  time  of  day  did  the  storm  begin? 

(b)  At  what  time  did  the  poet  see  the  picture  which  he 

describes? 

(c)  What  is  meant  by  the  expression    "silence    deep  and 

white?" 

(d)  What  by  the  expression:  "muffled  crow?" 

2.  (a)    What  thought  is  emphasized  in  the  second  stanza? 
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(b)    Underline  the  emphatic  words  in  the  following:  "And 
the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree  was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl." 

3.  Name  three  ways  in  which  a  word  may  be  made  emphatic. 

4.  Name  the  common  faults  in  enunciation  and  tell  how  to  correct 
them. 

5.  In  some  schools,  oral  reading  at  home  is  required.  Discuss 
the  advisability  of  such  a  requirement. 

6.  What  is  the  advantage  to  children  of  having  a  teacher  who 
is  a  good  oral  reader,  (a)  in  training  for  oral  reading;  (b)  in  culti- 
vating a  love  of  literature? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Name  the  zones.    How  are  they  determined? 

2.  Name  and  locate  eight  principal  ports  of  the  United  States. 
Which  of  these  are  not  ocean  ports? 

3.  Locate  definitely  each  of  the  following:  1,  Yellowstone  Park; 
2,  Mount  Shasta;  3,  Cape  May;  4,  White  Sea;  5,  Lake  Titicaca;  6,  Port 
Arthur;  7,  Lake  Tanganyika;  8,  Terra  del  Puego;  9,  Rhone;  10,  Sitka. 

4.  Locate  three  desert  regions  of  the  earth,  and  discuss  the 
cause  of  this  condition  in  each  case. 

5.  Describe  a  trip  from  Des  Moines  to  New  York  City  by  an 
actual  route,  telling  route  taken,  large  cities  passed  thru,  and  points  of 
interest  along  the  way. 

6.  Give  brief  description  of  the  relief  of  North  America. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  What  means  were  provided  for  elementary  education  in  the 
New  England  Colonies?  What  in  Virginia?  Name  and  locate  the 
oldest  college  in  each  section.  Give  approximate  date  of  the  founding 
of  each. 

2.  Give  three  important  reasons  for  the  dissatisfaction  that 
existed  between  the  Colonies  and  England. 

3.  Name  the  first  two  political  parties  in  this  country.  Give  two 
important  points  of  the  differences  between  them.  Name  two  promi- 
nent leaders  in  each. 

4.  Give  the  cause  and  three  important  results  of  the  war  of  1812. 
Describe  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

5.  Why  did  slavery  cause  such  bitter  feeling  between  the  North 
and  the  South?  Give  the  chief  features  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  of  the  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

6.  What  reasons  were  there  for  the  Chinese  exclusion  bill? 
Give  the  argument  against  it.  What  has  recently  caused  discussion 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan? 
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MUSIC. 

(Answer  any  five.) 
*L.    (a)  Why  do  we  teach  music  in  our  schools?   What  is  teaching 
music?    Main  objects  to  be  sought  in  the  teaching?    (b)  How  can 
we  avoid  injuring  young  voices? 

2.  Define:  (a)  Staff,  (b)  Clef,  (c)  Signature,  (d)  Sharp,  (e)  Plat. 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  distinction  between  major  and  minor  scales? 
(b)  Write  the  major  scale  in  A  flat.    In  F  sharp. 

4.  Name  five  good  school  songs.  Why  do  you  regard  them  good? 
What  objects  are  to  be  met  in  selecting  school  songs? 

5.  Tell  (a)  how  to  teach  the  intervals  of  the  scale,  (b)  How  to 
cultivate  a  sense  of  rhythm,    (c)  Give  devices  for  ear  training. 

6.  Write  all  the  notes  and  rests  in  common  use. 

DIDACTICS. 

(Answer  all  questions.) 
1.    Why  is  it  unfair  to  the  child  to  help  him  to  do  what  he  could 
do  for  himself  under  proper  direction  and  with  proper  stimulus? 

Should  the  school  work  of  a  child  be  compared  with  that  of 
other  children,  or  with  his  own  past  work? 

3.  What  means  can  be  employed  to  advantage  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  parents  in  a  district  where  they  are  seemingly  indifferent 
to  the  work  of  the  school? 

4.  State  characteristics  of  (1)  good  drill  work,  (2)  good  study 
work,  and  (3)  good  industrial  work. 

5.  Discuss  the  value  of  games,  gymnastics,  recreative  exercises 
to  school  work. 

6.  What  mental  acts  are  involved  in  perception?  In  judging? 
In  memorizing? 

7.  What  is  an  image?  A  concept?  Attention?  Memory? 
Reasoning? 

ARITHMETIC. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  (a)    (%f  x  (%)  x 

(b)  Is  it  necessary  to  reduce  fractions  to  a  common  denominator 
in  order  to  add  them?    If  so,  why?    If  not,  how  would  you  proceed? 

2.  Define  and  draw  parallelogram,  trapezoid,  cylinder,  pyramid, 
obtuse-angled  triangle. 

3.  If  a  telegram  is  sent  from  Portland,  Oregon  (122P  27'  30"  W.) 
to  Portland,  Maine  (70°  15'  40"  W.)  at  6:30  P.  M.  local  time,  at  what 
time  will  it  be  received,  making  no  allowance  for  time  of  transmission? 

4.  (a)  In  a  recent  shower  the  rain-fall  was  two  inches.  How 
many  gallons  of  water  fell  on  the  flat  roof  of  a  building  140  feet  long 
and  52  feet  wide? 
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(b)  To  what  depth  would  the  rain-fall  in  the  above  problem  fill 
a  circular  cistern  10  feet  in  diameter? 

5.  (a)  A  post  stands  1-6  in  the  mud,  %  in  the  water  and  21  feet 
above  water.    How  long  is  it? 

(b)    Express  as  per  cents  %,  5-6,  %,  4-5,  %. 

6.  Which  is  preferable,  4  per  cent  stock  at  80  or  5  per  cent  stock 
at  125?   What  will  be  the  difference  in  my  income  in  investing  $10,000? 


1.  (a)  Name,  define  and  give  the  function  of  each  of  the  three 
departments  of  our  government. 

(b)  What  constitutes  "a  congress?"  How  are  they  designated 
individually? 

2.  Give  at  least  five  powers  of  Congress.  Name  three  things 
Congress  is  prohibited  from  doing  by  the  Constitution. 

3.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  President  of  the  United  States? 
May  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  be  elected  from  the  same 
state?  Who  can  administer  the  oath  to  the  President?  The  Vice- 
President?  Who  is  inaugurated  first,  the  President  or  the  Vice- 
President? 

4.  How  many  Judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court? 
Iowa  Supreme  Court?  What  is  their  compensation?  How  is  a 
federal  Judge  chosen  and  how  removed  from  office?  How  are  Iowa 
Judges  chosen  and  how  removed  from  office? 

5.  Who  are  citizens?    Distinguish  between  citizen  and  voter. 

6.  Name  the  officers  that  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization. 


1.  Express  a — b-f-c — d — e-f-f — g- — h — i — j+h — 1  in  parenthesis  pre- 
serving the  order  of  the  letters. 

a.  Taking  the  terms  two  together. 

b.  Taking  the  terms  three  together 

c.  Taking  the  terms  four  together. 

d.  Taking  the  terms  six  together. 

2.  Simplify 


CIVICS. 


(Answer  any  five.) 


ALGEBRA. 

(Answer  any  five.) 


a— b-f-  -J  m-fa— (b— m)-|-b  >  — m— b 


x — 


4a+b—  ]  6b—  (-8d+2b— 3b— a ) 


Factor 


(a)  x8»  — y8m 

(b)  1— 44a2+484a* 
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(c)  x3— y3— x-fy 

(d)  x3+x2— 150 

(e)  n— 7n 


4.    Simplify  (a) 


x 

1  *-H 

(b)    Find  the  product  of 

a— 4  a— 8  x— 4-j-x— 8  by  a--2-fx— 4 

5.  Two  numbers  are  to  each  other  as  8  to  3;  and  if  6  be  subtracted 
from  the  first  and  added  to  the  second,  the  results  will  be  to  each 
other  as  6  to  5:  find  the  numbers. 

6.  Simplify 


x+V  1+x2    ==  /  

^      T  V  1-f-x2 

PHYSICS. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Explain  the  terms  mass,  weight,  gravity,  gravitation.  State 
the  conditions  necessary  to  make  a  body  stable.  How  much  would  a 
760-pound  mass  weigh  1,000  miles  from  the  earth's  center  of  gravity? 
Assume  the  radius  of  the  earth  to  be  4,000  miles. 

2.  Explain  how  the  velocity  of  sound  was  first  determined  with 
approximate  accuracy.  How  is  the  velocity  of  sound  affected  by  tem- 
perature?   How  by  altitude? 

3.  Define  force.  Momentum.  State  Newton's  second  law  of 
motion.  State  the  difference  between  a  dyne  and  a  gram  weight.  Why 
is  a  gram  weight  called  a  gravitational  unit  of  force? 

4.  (a)  Change  35°  Centigrade  into  Fahrenheit,  (b)  State  the 
laws  of  fusion,  (c)  What  effect  does  pressure  have  on  the  fusion 
point  of  ice? 

5.  (a)  Define  energy,  work  and  power,  (b)  What  kind  of  energy 
is  given  to  a  watch  when  wound  up?  (c)  What  is  meant  by  the 
doctrine  of  "Conservation  of  Energy?" 

6.  Name  the  simple  machines.  What  is  the  mechanical  advan- 
tage of  a  wheel  and  axle  whose  diameters  are  16  inches  and  3  inches 
respectively?  If  a  force  of  125  pounds  is  applied  to  such  a  wheel, 
what  resistance  could  it  overcome  on  the  axle? 

ECONOMICS. 

(Answer  any  five.) 
1.    Define  political  economy  and  show  why  the  study  of  it  should 
interest  all  people.    Give  reasons  for  the  teaching  of  economics  in  the 
public  schools. 
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2.  (a)  Distinguish  clearly  between  wealth  and  capital.  Define 
labor  as  used  in  economics. 

(b)    Give  three  essentials  of  wealth. 

3.  Name  five  essentials  of  good  money.  What  is  Gresham's  law 
of  money?    Show  how  it  operates. 

4.  Does  transportation  add  to  the  world's  wealth?   Discuss  briefly. 

5.  State  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  in  agriculture. 

6.  Distinguish  clearly  between  anarchism,  socialism  and  com- 
munism. 


I'll.   QUESTIONS,  JUNE,  1907. 


GRAMMAR. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  (a)  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.  (Analyze,  not 
diagram.) 

(b)    Parse  uneasy,  lies  and  that. 

2.  (a)  Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  following:  lie,  lay,  sit,  set, 
rise.   Give  definition  of  first  four  verbs. 

(b)  Use  a  form  of  the  past  tense  of  each  in  a  sentence,  and  tell 
what  error  is  common  in  its  use. 

3.  (a)  Write  single  sentences  that  shall  contain  (1)  a  phrase, 
(2)  a  clause,  (3)  an  indirect  object,  (4)  an  antecedent  of  a  relative 
pronoun. 

(b)  Parse  the  antecedent,  the  indirect  object,  and  the  relative 
pronoun. 

4.  (a)  Name  the  personal,  the  relative  and  the  interrogative 
pronouns. 

(b)    Decline  she,  it,  may,  who,  man. 

5.  (a)    What  determines  the  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

(b)  Give  case  and  reason  for  case  of  each  noun  and  pronoun  in 
the  following: 

Father  told  you  and  me  to  hasten  home. 

It  was  I  who  made  the  mistake. 

Night  coming  on,  we  sought  refuge  from  a  storm. 

We  boys  are  going  to  the  woods  Saturday. 

6.  Write  the  conjugation  of  ride,  ate,  see,  ring  and  go  in  the  past 
and  present  perfect  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode. 

7.  (a)    Give  rules  for  use  of  shall  and  will, 
(b)    May  and  can. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

(Answer  any  three  of  the  last  four.) 
1  and  2.    Write  forty  words  pronounced  by  examiner. 
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3.  Divide  into  syllables  and  mark  accented  syllables:  appetite, 
supremacy,  reversal,  irritation,  permanent,  dictionary,  illiterate,  rela- 
tive, intelligent. 

4.  Define:     Orthography,  orthoepy,  letter,  vowel,  consonant. 

5.  Write  words  illustrating  five  sounds  of  a  and  three  sounds  of  e, 
placing  the  proper  diacritical  marks.    Name  the  marks  used 

6.  Define:  Root,  derivative,  compound  word.  Give  an  example 
of  each. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Examination  follows  Grammar.. 
(Answer  any  five.) 
1.    Give  six  good  practise  exercises.    How  often  do  you  use  these 
in  your  work,  and  to  what  extent? 

•  2.  What  is  your  method  of  teaching  little  children  to  write? 
How  soon  would  you  allow  them  to  use  pen  and  ink? 

3.  Write  the  small  letters  in  a  way  to  show  their  form  and  size. 

4.  Name  three  important  things  that  should  be  emphasized  in 
attaining  a  good  business  hand-writing.  How  can  the  teacher  secure 
each  of  these  in  an  efficient  manner? 

5.  Name  some  exercises  that  may  be  practical  to  secure  mus- 
cular relaxation  of  arm,  hand  and  fingers,  before  taking  pen  for  work. 

6.  Upon  what  does  regular,  uniform  spacing  depend,  and  how 
may  it  be  secured?    Are  speed  tests  of  any  value  in  writing  drill? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  (a)  Make  diagram  of  a  vertical  section  of  a  tooth,  indicating 
its  different  parts. 

(b)    Give  directions  for  care  of  the  teeth. 

2.  (a)  Describe  the  stomach  as  to  shape,  size,  location  and 
structure. 

(b)  How  do  the  products  of  digestion  get  from  the  alimentary 
canal  into  the  blood? 

3.  (a)  Describe  the  heart  as  to  position,  size,  component  parts, 
and  structure. 

(b)    Name  the  constituent  parts  of  blood. 

4.  Describe  the  mechanism  of  hearing.  • 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  one  general  effect  of  alcohol  upon  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body?  Why  this  effect?  What  special  effect  upon  the 
structure  of  the  heart? 

(by  How  does  the  use  of  tobacco  affect  the  physical  development 
of  the  young? 

6.  What  cautions  should  be  observed  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  ? 
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7.  Give  composition  of  bones.  How  do  they  change  as  age 
advances? 

READING. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Mention  three  exercises  suitable  for  training  in  pitch  and  tone. 
For  training  in  articulation. 

2.  Discuss  the  value  of  imitation  in  oral  reading.  What  are  its 
limitations? 

3.  Distinguish  between  emphasis  and  accent;  between  pitch  and 
volume;  between  inflection  and  modulation. 

4.  (a)    What  questions  should  have  the  rising  inflection? 

(b)  What  is  the  relation  of  rhetorical  pauses  to  punctuation 
marks?    What  should  be  taught  concerning  punctuation  marks? 

(c)  How  should  a  parenthetical  expression  be  read? 

5.  What  is  impersonation?  What  is  its  object?  Why  develop 
it  in  pupils? 

6.  What  plans  do  you  pursue  to  lead  pupils  to  love  good  books? 
How  have  you  succeeded? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  What  is  the  latitude  of  a  place?  The  longitude?  Give  approx- 
imately the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Des  Moines. 

2.  When  are  days  and  nights  of  equal  length?  Why?  In  this 
latitude  when  do  we  have  the  longest  days?  W7hy? 

3.  Name  and  define  coast  forms  of  land  and  water. 

4.  Name  the  greatest  river  system  in  North  America.  In  South 
America.    Mention  three  ways  in  which  they  are  unlike. 

5.  Name  three  different  railroad  routes  from  Chicago  to  the 
Pacific  coast.    Locate  two  cities  on  each  route. 

6.  Give  a  lesson  in  geography  about  the  things  found  on  a  well- 
supplied  American  breakfast  table. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Who  was  the  first  man  and  who  the  second  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe?  Give  approximate  date  of  each  voyage  and  the  nationality 
of  each  man. 

2.  Give  five  important  things  for  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
noted. 

3.  How  did  England  interfere  with  the  trade  and  industries  of 
the  colonies?  Did  she  have  any.  right  to  do  so?  What  was  the  final 
cause  of  the  Revolution?  Did  the  colonies  wish  to  be  separated  from 
England? 
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4.  Give  time,  purpose  and  result  of  Burgoyne's  invasion.  Name 
two  important  battles.  In  this  campaign  what  two  American  generals 
deserve  the  most  credit? 

5.  Give  the  attitude  of  Calhoun,  of  Webster,  of  Clay,  of  McKinley, 
of  Dingley,  and  of  Cannon  toward  the  tariff.  What  tariff  bill  is  now 
in  force?    Why  is  it  opposed? 

6.  Give  time,  purpose  and  result  of  Sherman's  march  thru 
Georgia.   Why  did  it  seem  necessary? 

MUSIC. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Write  all  notes  and  rests  in  common  use. 

2.  (a)    Define  clef,  tone,  note,  sharp,  tie. 
(b)    Define  key,  staff,  slur,  tempo,  andante. 

3.  (a)  Name  some  aids  to  get  children  to  sing  with  a  clear 
musical  tone  and  good  expression. 

(b)  State  definitely  why  you  think  Music  should  be  taught  in 
our  public  schools. 

4.  Give  devices  for  class  work  in  ear  training.  Tell  how  you 
would  treat  monotones. 

5.  (a)    Tell  how  to  teach  the  intervals  of  the  scale 
(b)    How  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  rhythm. 

6.  Define  a  rote  song  Name  three  good  ones.  Tell  how  to  teach 
one  successfully  to  a  primary  class. 

7.  Write  the  scales  of  D,  A,  B,  E  flat  and  G  flat. 

DIDACTICS. 

1.  Give  two  fundamental  purposes  of  questioning  in  teaching. 

2.  Suggest  six  ways  in  which  every  teacher  can  promote  hygienic 
conditions  in  his  school.  , 

3.  What  are  the  common  school  causes  that  produce  defects  of 
eyesight?    Tell  how  to  remedy  the  causes. 

4.  Name  four  prominent  benefits  which  should  be  secured  by 
mothers'  meetings. 

5    Define  work,  play,  rest,  as  applied  to  school  life. 

6.  Suggest  three  definite  methods  for  enlarging  the  vocabulary 
of  pupils. 

7.  Give;  the  chief  laws  of  mental  association. 

8.  How  is  observation  related  to  memory?  How  is  the  memory 
best  trained  in  visual  experiences? 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  a  habit  of  accuracy  of  statement? 

10.  Suggest  ways  of  stimulating  the  pride  of  patrons  in  school- 
houses  and  school  grounds. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

(Answer  any  ten.) 

1.  Write  a  promissory  note. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  a  pile  of  cord  wood  28  feet  long,  6  feet  high, 
at  $4.50  per  cord. 

3.  Divide  538.3  by  7.571  so  far  only  as  to  make  the  quotient  a 
whole  number;  then  prove  the  work. 

4  A  floor  24  x  30  feet  is  laid  with  2-inch  plank.  There  are  18 
joists  2x8  inches  running  the  short  way.  Find  cost  of  the  lumber  at 
$23.50  per  M. 

5.  What  principal  will  amount  to  $1,531.50  in  3  months,  18  days, 
at  7  per  cent? 

6.  A  square  farm  contains  360  acres.  Find  the  exact  length  of 
one  of  its  sides  in  rods. 

7.  Diagram  the  S.  y2  of  S.  W.  %  of  S.  B.  *4  of  a  section  of 
land,  and  find  its  cost  at  $50.00  per  acre. 

8.  A  note  of  $500  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent  has  been  running 
4  months,  15  days.   What  is  the  interest  due? 

9.  Find  the  circumference  and  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  5  feet. 

10.  (a)  Define  parallelogram,  rectangle,  square,  circle.  Illustrate 
*acb  by  drawing. 

11  •       $  405224= ? 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  (a)    What  is  a  constitution? 

(b)  When  did  our  Federal  Constitution  go  into  effect? 

(c)  Name  the  states  in  the  Union  at  that  time. 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  branches  of  our  Federal  Government? 
Of  our  State  Government? 

(b)  What  are  the  conditions  of  eligibility  to  each  oraneh  of 
Congress? 

3.  (a)  How  are  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
chosen  ? 

(b)    How  many  members  has  Iowa  in  each  of  these  two  houses? 

4.  (a)    What  is  a  bill? 

(b)  What  bills  must  originate  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress? 

(c)  What  is  one  of  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  powers  of  the 
Lower  House? 

5.  (a)  Who  presides  over  (1)  the  U.  S.  Senate,  (2)  the  IT.  S. 
House  of  Representatives,  (3)  the  Iowa  Senate,  (4)  the  Iowa  House 
of  Representatives? 
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(b)  Give  in  full  the  processes  by  which  a  bill  pending  in  Congress 
becomes  a  law. 

6.    (a)    Of  what  territories  has  Iowa  been  a  part? 

(b)  When  was  it  organized  as  a  territory?    When  did  it  become 

a  state? 

(c)  Give  qualifications  required  for  membership  in  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives;  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

ALGEBRA. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  (a)    Find  the  binomial  factors  of  3  x2-f- 11  x  —  20. 
(b)    x  +  2    x— 2    x  +  3 

X  —  1     x  +  1     x2— 1 

2.  (a)    Reduce     3x—  2 -+-■■£ 


3x 


to  a  simple  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms, 
(b)    Define  power,  root,  polynomial,  similar  terms. 

3.  (a)    Given     11  11  11 

 1  =  5,  1-  —  =  7,    and  1  =  6, 

x      y  y      z  x  z 

to  find  x. 

(b)  a  persons  hire  a  boat.  If  there  had  been  b  persons  more, 
each  would  have  paid  d  dollars  less  than  he  did.    What  did  each  pay. 

4.  (a)  In  a  mixture  of  water  and  wine,  V2  the  whole  plus  25 
gallons  was  water,  and  %  the  whole  minus  5  gallons  was  wine;  how 
many  gallons  of  each? 

(b)  A  gives  to  B  and  C  as  much  money  as  each  of  them  has; 
B  to  A  and  C  as  much  as  each  of  them  has;  and  C  to  A  and  B  as 
much  as  each  of  them  has.  Each  then  has  $8.  How  much  had  each 
at  first? 

5.  '(a)  Find  the  square  root  of  49a2ba  —  24ab:i+  25a4  —  30ab  -f  16b*. 
(b)    Define  radical,  similar  radicals,  surd  and  root. 

6.  (a)    Reduce  a/   3^3 

1    (a — x)°  y4    and  V   to  their  simplest  forms. 

>  5a 

(b)    Multiply    ?!    7    —  2V  5    by  2V  "7    +  7-i/T" 

7.  Define  axiom,  coefficient,  equation,  exponent. 

PHYSICS. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Make  diagram  of  suction  pump.    Explain  its  action. 

2.  Two  forces  of  50  and  75  pounds  pull  on  the  same  point  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees.  Draw  the  parallelogram  of  forces  to  illustrate 
this  and  find  the  resultant. 
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3.  Define  convection,  conduction  and  radiation  of  heat.  Give  an 
example  of  each. 

4.  Give  two  illustrations  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
expansion  of  metals.  How  does  the  expansion  of  gases  differ  from 
that  of  liquids  and  solids?  What  is  the  expansion  per  degree  centi- 
grade for  a  true  gas? 

5.  State  the  difference  between  a  major  and  a  minor  chord  in 
a  physical  sense.  If  G  in  the  diatonic  scale  has  540  vibrations,  what 
is  the  number  for  C?  What  is  meant  by  a  musical  interval?  Define 
a  musical  tone. 

6.  Describe  Torricelli's  experiment  and  state  what  it  demonstrates. 
Solve:  The  dimensions  of  a  hollow  box  are  60  cm.  x  40  cm.  x  24  cm. 
Assuming  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  1033  grams  per  square 
centimeter,  what  would  be  the  effective  inward  pressure  on  the  total 
surface  of  box  when  one-fourth  of  the  air  is  pumped  out? 

7.  State  Archimedes'  principle.  Define  density.  Solve:  A  body 
weighs  640  grams  in  air,  586  grams  in  water  and  594  grams  in  alcohol. 
Determine  the  density  of  the  body  and  of  the  alcohol. 

8.  Define  kinetic  energy;  potential  energy.  Give  an  illustration 
of  each.    State  Newton's  third  law  of  motion. 

ECONOMICS. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  (a)  Under  what  heads  or  divisions  may  all  the  questions  of 
economics  be  discust? 

(b)  What  is  meant  by  "the  law  of  diminishing  returns"  in 
agriculture? 

2.  (a)    Distinguish  between  wealth  and  value. 

(b)  Name  the  three  primary  agents  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

(c)  What  is  capital? 

3.  (a)    Distinguish  between  value  and  price. 

(b)  What  regulates  value? 

(c)  What  do  we  understand  by  cost  of  production? 

4.  (a)    What  is  money? 

(b)  Name  some  essentials  of  good  money. 

(c)  What  do  we  mean  by  the  consumption  of  wealth? 

5.  (a)    Distinguish  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation, 
(b)    Between  protection  and  free  trade. 

6.  Name  the  four  classes  of  claimants  upon  the  product  of 
industry  and  the  shares  respectively  received  by  them. 
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IV.   QUESTIONS,  JULY,  1907. 

GRAMMAR. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  What  are  parts  of  speech?  Name  and  give  example  of  each. 
What  parts  of  speech  are  inflected?  What  is  the  special  name  applied 
to  the  inflection  of  each? 

2.  Choose  the  correct  word  in  the  following  and  give  the  reason 
for  choice: 

(a)  I  wish  I  (was,  were)  there. 

(b)  He  told  you  and  (me,  I). 

(c)  It  (don't,  doesn't)  seem  possible. 

(d)  He  (ought,  had  ought)  to  know  better. 

(e)  I  (will,  shall)  be  glad  to  go. 

3.  (a)  Define  relative  pronoun.  Write  sentence  containing  one, 
and  indicate  it. 

(b)  Give  two  uses  of  the  compound  pronoun  "myself."  Write 
sentences  to  illustrate  both  uses. 

4.  Give  regular  rule  for  agreement  of  verbs;  three  special  rules. 

5.  Analyze: 

"When  freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there." 

6.  Write  sentences  to  show  the  proper  use  of  the  verbs  lie  and 
lay  in  the  present,  past  and  future  tenses. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
(Answer  all  questions.) 
1  and  2.    Write  forty  words  pronounced  by  examiner. 

3.  Separate  the  following  words  into  syllables.  Mark  primary 
and  secondary  accent: 

advertisement  guarantee 
adjutant  herculean 
clandestine  hyperbole 
sustenance  immemorable 
combatant  ingenuous 
conversant  plebian 
effervesce  requisite 
dolorous  acclimated 
embryo  ^synonymous 
epicurean  admirable 

4.  (a)  Give  meaning  of  prefixes  in  the  following  words:  Fore- 
tell, misconduct,  unbelief,  return,  retrograde,  superhuman,  subter- 
ranean, transfer,  hemisphere,  polysyllable. 
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(b)  Of  suffixes  in  the  following:  Manhood,  builder,  brooklet, 
heartless,  governor,  lioness,  bondage,  civilize,  endurable,  botanist. 

5.  Give  synonym  of  each  of  the  following:  Sufficient,  abundance, 
behavior,  vain,  diligence,  abide,  ability,  capable,  toil,  conceal. 

WRITING. 
(Answer  all  questions.) 

1.  Name  specific  exercises  that  are  practical  in  securing  muscular 
relaxation  of  arm,  hand  and  fingers,  before  taking  pen  for  work. 

2.  What  is  a  valuable  movement  drill?  What  relation  does  it 
bear  to  the  letter  to  be  executed?   Give  examples. 

3.  In  what  way  must  pupils  be  taught  muscular  movement  prac- 
tise if  copy-books  are  used?  How  may  you  break  up  the  finger  move- 
ment habit? 

4.  Classify  the  small,  letters  according  to  similarity  of  form. 

5.  Make  list  of  materials  necessary  for  a  writing  class. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Name  the  digestive  fluids  and  the  organs  that  secrete  them. 
Name  the  kinds  of  food  affected  by  two  of  them. 

2.  State  the  principal  rules  of  hygiene  whose  observance  will 
preserve  a  healthy  digestion. 

3.  Locate  the  aorta,  the  jugular  vein,  the  portal  vein,  the  pul- 
monary artery. 

4.  What  defects  of  eye-sight  are  caused  by  improper  conditions 
at  school? 

5.  What  is  the  sympathetic  nervous  system? 

6.  (a)    How  may  water  be  purified? 

(b)    What  is  the  use  of  oxygen  in  the  blood?    Explain  fully. 

7.  What  is  the  physical  effect  of  habit? 

READING. 
(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Name  right  methods  of  overcoming  faulty  articulation. 

2.  Define  emphasis.    How  is  it  taught? 

3.  What  relation  has  physical  training  to  good  reading? 

4.  Outline  word  study  which  should  be  given  in  connection 
with  reading  in  the  eighth  grade. 

5.  Who  wrote  the  following:  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  "Snow 
Bound,"  "Miles  Standish,"  "Chambered  Nautilus?" 

6.  Ask  five  questions  to  bring  out  the  thought  of  the  following: 

All  are  architects  of  fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  time; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 
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Nothing  useless  is,  or  low, 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 
And  what  seems  like  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled; 
Our  todays  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these; 

Leave  no  yawning  gap  between; 
Think  not  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  tropics;  the  polar  circles.  What  deter- 
mines the  location  of  each? 

2.  Define  ocean  currents.  Give  cause.  Give  origin,  direction, 
character  and  effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

3.  What  is  a  river-system?  The  bed  of  a  river?  The  basin  of 
a  river?    An  estuary?    A  delta? 

4.  Define  volcano;  earthquake.  Give  a  cause  for  each.  Name  two 
volcanic  eruptions  and  three  earthquake  disasters  of  recent  occurrence. 

5.  Draw  a  map  of  South  America.  Put  in  its  two  mountain  sys- 
tems, its  three  river  systems,  and  five  cities.    Name  each. 

6.  Name  the  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  For  what  was  each  of  the  following  men  noted:  Cortez, 
Champlain,  Patrick  Henry,  Daniel  WTebster,  John  C.  Fremont?  Give 
the  approximate  date  of  each  event. 

2.  What  was  the  stamp  act?  When  and  why  past?  What  was 
the  effect?  When,  why  and  thru  whose  influence  was  it  repealed? 
What  similar  legislation  soon  followed  it? 

3.  In  what  way  did  Washington  show  unusual  ability  before  the 
Revolution?    During  the  Revolution?    After  the  Revolution? 

4.  What  assistance  did  France  give  the  colonies  in  the  Revolu- 
tion?   What  prompted  her  to  give  it? 

5.  What  trouble  did  the  United  States  have  with  the  Barbary 
States?    How  was  it  settled? 

6.  Give  in  order  of  time  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United 
States  since  1800.    State  the  terms  of  each  acquisition. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  What  are  the  practical  results  in  teaching  music  in  the  public 
schools? 

(a)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil. 

(b)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  school. 

(c)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  community. 

2.  (a)  Explain  the  difference  between  rote  singing  and  singing 
by  note.    What  is  the  mission  of  each  in  public  school  work? 

(b)  Where  in  the  grades  and  why  would  you  introduce  singing 
by  note? 

3    (a)    What  is  a  good  song?    Why  so  considered? 

(b)  Name  three  books  of  good  school  songs. 

(c)  Name  several  good  songs  in  each. 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  distinction  between  major  and  minor  scales? 
(b)    Write  the  major  scale  in  A  flat.    In  E. 

5.  Write  the  major  scale  ascending  in  the  key  of  B.    Of  E  flat. 

6.  Define  signature,  sharp,  flat,  clef. 

DIDACTICS. 

(Answer  any  ten.1 

1.  Discuss  the  importance  of  interest  in  teaching. 

2.  Give  the  prominent  points  of  a  good  school. 

3.  Name  three  objects  to  be  sought  in  the  recitation  period. 

4.  Distinguish  between  motive  and  desire;  between  conduct  and 
character. 

5.  Name  three  good  books  piofessionally  suitable  for  teachers  to 
read  and  tell  what  specific  help  each  gives. 

6.  Why  is  manual  training  so  much  more  a  necessity  now  than 
it  was  fifty  years  ago?    Explain  fully. 

7.  Why  does  a  teacher  need  a  knowledge  of  Psychology?  Give 
the  chief  ends  of  such  study. 

8;  What  do  the  following  names  stand  for  in  education:  Froebel, 
Horace  Mann,  Herbart,  Herbert  Spencer?  • 

9.  Trace  the  steps  in  forming  a  habit.  Of  what  advantage  are 
habits? 

10.  What  must  be  done  to  cause  pupils  to  know  and  love  good 
books? 

11.  What  instruction  should  be  given  to  young  children  on  food 
and  care  of  the  body? 

ARITHMETIC. 

(Answer  any  ten.) 
1.    (a)    Give  rule  for  pointing  off  in  multiplication  of  decimals, 
division  of  decimals;  illustrate  by  examples. 
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(b)  What  is  5  per  cent  of  300?  20  per  cent  of  60?  4  per  cent 
of  50?   2  per  cent  of  6?   25  per  cent  of  8? 

2.  A  man  bought  hats  at  $3.00  each  and  sold  them  at  $4.00  each. 
What  was  the  gain  per  cent?  He  bought  them  at  $4.00  and  sold  them 
at  $3.00.   What  was  the  loss  per  cent? 

3.  A  man  sent  his  agent  $200  to  invest  in  sugar  after  deducting 
his  commission  of  2  per  cent.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  could  the 
agent  buy  at  10  cents  a  pound? 

4.  Find  the  interest  on  $150  for  four  months  and  twenty-five  days 
at  7  per  cent. 

5.  The  expenses  of  a  city  are  $450,000.  The  assest  valuation  of 
property  is  $10,000,000.  There  are  35,000  polls  at  $1.00.  What  is  the 
tax  rate?  What  is  A's  tax  on  a  home  valued  at  $3,000? 

6.  How  much  must  I  pay  for  4  per  cent  bonds  to  make  5  per 
cent  on  my  investment? 

7.  The  longitude  of  San  Francisco  is  122*>  30'  W.,  and  the  longi- 
tude of  Bangkok  100°  4'  E.  When  it  is  noon  April  15  at  San  Fran- 
cisco what  is  local  time  at  Bangkok? 

8.  A  cream  can  is  15  inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  deep.  How 
many  quarts  will  it  hold? 

9.  How  much  farther  is  it  by  the  boundary  line  from  one  corner 
of  a  square  forty -acre  lot  to  the  opposite  corner  than  by  the  diagonal? 

10.  Draw  figures  and  name  them  to  illustrate  the  three  kinds  of 
triangles  and  three  kinds  of  quadrilaterals. 

11.  Two  rafters  each  20  feet  long,  meet  at  the  ridge  of  a  roof  12 
feet  above  the  body  of  the  house.  How  wide  is  the  house?  Make 
drawing  to  illustrate. 

CIVICS. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  plurality  and  a  majority  vote? 

2.  What  is  the  title  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives?  How  is  he  chosen?  Is  he  entitled  to  a 
vote?  Answer  the  same  questions  in  regard  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

3.  What  constitutes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?  Explain 
the  process  by  which  an  alien  may  become  a  citizen. 

4.  State  briefly  the  method  of  electing  a  President  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  State  qualifications  for  President  of  the  United  States;  for 
United  States  senator;  for  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

6.  Give  in  substance  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.    What  circumstances  led  to  its  adoption? 

7.  (a)    What  is  an  indictment? 
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(b)  Distinguish  between  the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  government. 

ALGEBRA. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Distinguish  between  a  sign  of  operation  and  the  sign  of  oppo- 
sition. Make  and  name  five  signs  of  operation  and  two  of  opposition. 
State  the  law  governing  the  sign  of  the  result  in  the  following:  Remov- 
ing the  parenthesis,  transposition,  changing  the  signs  of  a  fraction, 
changing  the  sign  of  one  or  both  of  the  terms  of  a  fraction. 

2.  Factor:  (1)  x4  -  64;  (2)  x*  +  2x2y2  +  y4;  (3)  x5z2  +  4x  z2;  (4)  a 
-f-2ab+b2  +  2ac  +  2bc  -4-c2;   (5)  x3y  —  y. 

What  laws  of  factoring  were  employed  in  solving  the  above? 
State  them  in  full.   What  is  their  special  value? 

1 

x2  

x2  a  -2x  1 

3.  Simplify:    (1)      —  —     (2)  1  •  (-  - 

1  x(x-a)       a(x-a)  x-a 

x:!  

x3 

11  11  11 

4.  Solve:    (1)  1  1=0  1  (-3=0  1  2=0 

x       y  y       z  z  x 

(2)    Prove  a°=l. 

5.  A,  B  and  C  have  certain  sums  of  money.  If  A  gives  B  $100, 
they  will  have  the  same  amount;  if  A  gives  C  $100,  C  will  have  twice 
as  much  as  A;'  and  if  B  gives  C  $100,  C  will  have  four  times  as  much 
as  B.   What  sum  has  each? 

6.  A,  B  and  C  together  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  three  and  one- 
fifth  days.  B  can  do  cne-half  as  much  as  A,  and  C  can  do  three- 
fourths  as  much  as  B  in  a  day.  In  how  many  days  can  each  do  the 
work  alone? 

7.  A  wheelman  set  out  from  B  at  the  rate  of  r  miles  an  hour;  a 
hours  later  another  started  in  pursuit  at  the  rate  of  p  miles  an  hour. 
How  far  from  B  will  the  second  wheelman  overtake  the  first? 

PHYSICS. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Give  the  principle  (1)  of  inertia;  (2)  of  action  and  reaction; 
and  illustrate  these  assumptions.    Define  mass,  force  and  weight. 

2.  Define  equilibrium  and  state  the  different  kinds  that  are  recog- 
nized in  physics.    Illustrate  your  answer  by  drawing  such  figures. 

3.  Make  a  drawing  of  pulleys  having  one  upper  fixed  pulley  with 
two  free  wheels  and  one  lower  pulley  with  one  wheel  and  discuss  the 
theory  of  pulleys,  explaining  their  action. 
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4.  What  is  the  cause  of  fluid  pressure?  Illustrate  your  answer 
by  applying  it  to  balloons,  dams  and  tanks. 

5.  Give  the  reason  for  the  motion  of  fluids.  How  is  the  motion 
different  in  uniform  tubes  and  irregular  tubes?  How  does  the  air 
impede  the  motion  of  a  base  ball? 

6.  Give  explanation  of  freezing;  of  evaporation;  of  saturation; 
of  formation  of  dew. 

7.  Explain  wave  motion  as  connected  (1)  with  the  water  in  a 
pond;  (2)  with  elastic  solid  bodies.  Give  a  description  of  the  audibility 
of  waves  as  connected  with  the  sense  of  hearing. 

8.  A  body  moves  from  a  condition  of  rest  under  the  influence 
of  a  constant  force  which  gives  it  an  acceleration  of  five  feet  per 
second,  (a)  How  far  will  it  move  in  ten  seconds?  (b)  How  far  in  the 
seventh  second?  (c)  What  will  be  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
second? 

ECONOMICS. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  In  what  respect  is  value  a  relative  term?  How  related  to 
utility?    How  related  to  labor?    Define  land,  rent. 

2.  What  is  price?  What  are  its  benefits  to  business?  What  is 
the  value  of  a  standard  such  as  money?  Why  have  gold  and  silver 
been  chosen  as  money? 

3.  Explain  the  distinction  that  exists  between  manual  labor,  intel- 
lectual labor  and  supervisory  labor.  Apply  your  explanation  to  the 
organization  of  work  and  to  the  wages  that  are  paid. 

4.  What  wealth  is  capital  and  what  is  not  capital?  Apply  your 
answer  to  wealth  that  serves  (1)  for  consumption;  (2)  for  income, 
as  well  as  consumption;  and  (3)  for  productive  capital. 

5.  What  conditions  produce  economic  crises?  Answer  carefully 
and  fully. 

6.  Give  the  means  of  transportation  and  explain  how  they  affect 
exchange.  Explain  the  effects  (1)  of  distance;  (2)  of  nature  of  com- 
modity transported;  (3)  of  system  of  transportation. 


State  Primary  Certificate  Questions. 

JULY,  1907, 

NOTE. — The  Scholastic  examination  is  the  same  as  Second  Grade 
Uniform  County  certificate. 


PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  What  new  ideas  did  Christianity  introduce  into  education? 

2.  State  the  special  service  to  education  rendered  by  the  Jesuits, 
John  Locke,  Bacon,  Rousseau,  Froebel  and  Horace  Mann. 

3.  Herbert  Spencer  said,  "Education  is  preparation  for  complete 
living."   What  did  he  mean  by  this  definition? 

4.  Give  some  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  life  of  Pestalozzi. 

5.  Write  a  summary  of  the  educational  teachings  of  Comenius. 

6.  For  what  reasons  is  the  study  of  the  History  of  Education 
of  special  value  to  primary  teachers? 

7.  Give  the  leading  characteristics  of  primary  education  in  the 
United  States. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Name  some  ways  in  which  good  scholarship  aids  the  teacher. 

2.  Outline  a  model  program  for  a  primary  school. 

3.  Define  teaching.    State  three  laws  of  teaching. 

4.  Describe  the  means  by  which  a  primary  teacher  may  aid  her 
pupils  to  create  vivid  pictures,  or  images. 

5.  Discuss  the  topic:  ^  "Drills  and  review  in  primary  grades." 

6.  What  training  in  the  essentials  of  good  citizenship  may  be  given 
in  primary  grades? 

7.  What  do  you  consider  good  order  in  primary  grades  and  how 
would  you  secure  it? 

PRIMARY  METHODS. 

(Answer  any  five.) 
1.    How  is  it  possible  for  teachers  in  primary  grades  to  awaken 
a  desire  for  things  worth  reading? 
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2.  Explain  how  reading  may  be  taught  incidentally  by  means  of 
games  and  stories.   Discuss  the  value  of  stories. 

3.  Outline  a  system  of  reading  for  the  first  term  in  school.  Define 
the  rational  method. 

4.  State  three  aims  in  primary  language. 

5.  Give  five  ways  by  which  the  aims  in  language  work  may  be 

accomplisht. 

6.  Discuss  the  importance  of  sense  training  in  primary  grades. 

7.  Outline  a  system  of  number. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  CHILD. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  How  are  we  able  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  mind? 

2.  Name  four  factors  in  sensation.  How  do  sensations  differ 
from  each  other? 

3.  Explain  the  relation  of  memory  to  perception.  Give  five  sug- 
gestions for  training  the  memory. 

4.  Name  and  illustrate  the  steps  of  thinking  in  forming  a  concept. 

5.  By  what  signs  would  you  infer  that  a  child  is  interested?  Give 
the  signs  of  anger  and  fear  in  children. 

6.  Give  some  differences  between  reflex  and  deliberative  action. 

7.  State  some  reasons,  based  on  psychology,  for  teaching  draw- 
ing in  primary  grades. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Give  the  time  and  manner  of  electing  directors  in  a  school 
township. 

2.  How  are  vacancies  in  a  school  board  filled?  What  school 
officer  receives  pay?  In  a  school  board  of  five  members,  how  many 
constitute  a  quorum? 

3.  State  the  law  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  the  public  schools. 

4.  Describe  the  process  by  which  a  first  grade  uniform  county 
certificate  may  be  obtained.   On  what  conditions  may  it  be  renewed? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  most  important  powers  of  the  school 
board  as  to  schoolhouses  and  school  property? 

6.  Give  five  important  duties  of  the  county  superintendent. 

7.  In  what  ways  are  parents,  teachers,  school  board,  and  county 
superintendent  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  school? 

MUSIC. 

(Answer  any  five.) 
1.    Write  a  melody  of  four  measures  in  %  time,  key  of  F. 
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2.  Write  a  chromatic  scale,  ascending  and  descending,  in  key 
of  E  flat. 

3.  Write  a  major  scale  in  key  of  B  flat  and  a  minor  scale  in 
key  of  B  minor. 

4.  Name  three  composers  of  children's  songs  and  one  song  by 
each.    Give  names  of  books  in  which  these  are  found. 

5.  Outline  in  detail  the  music  work  of  the  first  two  years  in 
school.  What  preparation  for  note  reading  will  be  included  in  this 
two  years'  work? 

6.  Name  a  good  rote  song.  How  many  phrases  does  it  contain? 
Why  emphasize  the  phrase  rather  than  the  measure?  Give  detailed 
directions  for  presenting  it  to  a  primary  grade. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  a  "monotone?"  What  treatment  should 
be  given?  How  many  would  you  expect  to  have  in  a  school  of  forty 
at  the  end  of  the  first  school  year? 

What  is  the  special  value  of  a  chromatic  pitch  pipe  in  primary 
music  work? 

PLANT  STUDY 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Write  a  lesson  plan  for  the  study  of  a  common  plant.  Draw 
the  plant  and  name  its  parts. 

2.  Give  three  examples  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  plant  study  and  intellectual  curiosity. 

3.  What  is  the  function  of  the  root?    Of  the  stem? 

4.  Compare  an  elm  tree  with  an  evergreen. 

5.  What  is  a  field  lesson?  How  would  you  conduct  a  lesson  on 
the  milk  weed? 

6.  How  are  buds  protected? 

4.    Discuss  the  distribution  of  seed. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Why  should  physical  training  be  taught  in  the  primary  grades? 
What  is  its  purpose? 

2.  State  with  reason  the  relative  educational  values  of  command 
and  imitation  methods  in  presenting  formal  physical  work. 

3.  Write  out  four  exercises  to  correct  narrow  chest  and  four 
for  drooping  head. 

4.  Should  there  be  any  difference  in  the  length  of  the  physical 
training  periods  for  the  first  three  grades?  Discuss. 

5.  Write  out  a  full  lesson  plan  for  a  third  grade  class,  including 
corrective  and  educational  exercises. 

6.  Explain  a  game  which  will  correlate  with  a  lesson  on  birds. 
A  game  to  be  good  gymnastically  must  be  of  what  character? 
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7.  Describe  a  good  standing  and  sitting  posture.  What  effect  has 
a  poor  posture  on  the  organs  of  respiration,  circulation  and  digestion. 

DRAWING. 

(Answer  any  five.) 
1.    Give  the  name  of  a  great  sculptor,  where  and  when  he  lived 
and  the  statue  you  are  interested  in. 

•2.    Make  a  landscape  with  a  road  and  a  tree  placed  conspicuously. 

3.  Draw  a  duck  from  memory. 

4.  Name  the  prismatic  colors  and  state  which  are  complementary. 

5.  Make  a  lesson  plan  on  any  fruit  form  you  prefer,  giving  all 
the  stages  of  the  drawing  in  systematic  order. 

6.  Make  a  design  for  a  border  using  an  animal  form. 

7.  If  you  could  have  but  o»e  picture  in  your  school  which  would 
it  be?  Why? 


Second  and  First  Grade  State  Certifi- 
cate Questions. 

JULY,  1907. 

ARITHMETIC. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  (a)  If  I  can  paint  2-9  of  a  barn  in  %  of  a  day  how  long  will  it 
take  to  paint  the  entire  barn?  Give  complete  solution. 

(b)  4jj+2£+5»-l?=? 

(c)  :^xi?x4^<;£=? 

2.  •  (a)  What  amount  of  money  will  produce  an  income  of 
$1,200  annually  at  5  per  cent? 

(b)  A  merchant  loses  16%  per  cent  by  selling  silk  at  $2.40  per 
yard.    What  was  the  cost? 

3.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  will  a  bin  hold  which  is  6  feet 
long,  4  feet  wide  and  5  feet  high? 

4.  (a)  A  city  lot  100  feet  wide  must  be  how  long  to  contain 
exactly  half  an  acre? 

(b)  What  per  cent  is  gained  on  an  article  bought  for  20  per  cent 
less  than  its  value  and  sold  for  20  per  cent  more  than  its  value? 

5.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  six  months'  note  for  $875  drawn 
January  2,  1904,  bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent,  and  discounted  at  8  per 
cent  thirty-five  days  after  date. 

6.  In  going  from  one  corner  to  the  opposite  corner  of  a  160-acre  ' 
lot  how  much  is  saved  by  going  diagonally  across  rather  than  going 
along  the  sides? 

7.  A  principal  sent  to  his  agent  324  barrels  of  flour,  with  direc- 
tions to  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  wheat  after  deducting  his 
commission  of  2y2  per  cent  for  selling  and  2*4  per  cent  for  buying. 
The  flour  sold  for  $6.25  per  barrel.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  at 
83  1-3  cents  could  the  agent  buy? 

READING. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  .What  is  the  foundation  principle  of  all  expression? 

2.  What  is  a  mental  picture  and  what  is  its  use  in  a  reading 
lesson? 
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3.  Mention  three  of  the  most  important  things  a  child  should 
bear  in  mind  while  preparing  his  reading  lesson. 

4.  How  may  you  develop  the  intellect,  the  emotion  and  the  will 
of  the  reading  student? 

5.  Name  three  short  story  writers  of  America  and  one  production 
of  each. 

6.  Why  should  every  child  in  the  class  be  taught  a  story  and 
allowed  to  reproduce  it  to  the  class? 

7.  Who  wrote  the  following  productions:  "Evangeline,"  "House 
of  Seven  Gables,"  "The  Brook,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,"  "Hamlet,"    and  "Pippa  Passes?" 

ENGLISH. 

(Answer  all  questions.) 

1.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric?  Name  and  illus- 
trate four. 

2.  What  are  the  ten  leading  names  in  American  literature,  and 
for  what  works  is  each  noted? 

3.  How  can  diction  be  effectively  taught  thru  the  use  of  the 
dictionary  and  the  criticism  of  prepared  essays? 

4.  What  is  poetry?  How  should  it  be  studied  in  elementary 
schools?    What  sort  of  selections  should  be  memorized?  Why? 

5.  Name  the  most  effective  ways  to  correct  use  of  poor  English.  , 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Describe  the  formation  of  coal.  Distinguish  between  the  differ- 
ent kinds.   What  is  peat? 

2.  Explain  the  relief  system  of  North  America.  In  it  locate  five 
mountain  ranges  and  five  peaks. 

3.  Upon  what  natural  resources  do  the  industries  of  New  England 
depend?   Answer  by  states  as  far  as  you  can. 

4.  Which  has  the  warmer  climate,  Boston  or  Seattle?  Give 
reason  for  your  answer.  How  does  the  climate  of  Minneapolis  differ 
from  each? 

5.  Explain  standard  time.  What  is  the  difference  between  stand- 
ard time  and  sun  time? 

6.  Give  cause  and  effect  of  land  and  sea  breezes.  What  are 
monsoons?   What  are  known  as  trade  winds?    Why  so  named? 

7.  Locate  six  cities  in  England  and  four  in  France.  Give  reason 
for  location  and  an  important  industry  of  each  one. 
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BOTANY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Discuss  the  structural  difference  between  exogenous  and  endo- 
genous stems.  What  other  differences  between  exogenous  and  endo- 
genous plants  may  usually  be  observed? 

2.  What  are  the  parts  of  a  flower  and  what  is  the  function  of 
each  ? 

3.  Compare  the  rose  and  the  buttercup.  What  characteristics 
do  they  possess  in  common?   Wherein  do  they  differ? 

4.  Name  three  common  plants  which  grow  in  swamps;  three 
from  deep  woods;  three  from  rocky  banks;  three  from  the  prairie; 
and  three  from  sandy  places. 

5.  Define  a  berry;  a  nut;  a  legume;  an  akene;  a  hip.  Give  an 
example  of  each. 

6.  Discuss  the  purpose  and  methods  of  making  a  plant  collection. 

DRAWING. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Draw  a  plant  from  memory,  develop  by  light  and  shade. 

2.  Draw  an  oak  tree  and  state  carefully  and  clearly  the  order  and 
reason  for  each  line,  just  as  you  would  if  teaching  a  class. 

3.  Who  was  Millet;  Rembrandt;  Michael  Angelo? 

4.  State  what  kind  of  units  are  suited  for  a  rug  design  and  show 
how  they  should  be  arranged. 

5.  Why  should  clay  be  used  in  the  schoolroom?  State  five  ways 
that  it  can  be  best  used  as  a  means  of  instruction. 

6.  Make  a  memory  sketch. 

7.  Make  a  working  drawing  for  a  box. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  What  part  of  North  America  was  discovered  by  each  of  the 
different  nations,  and  how  long  was  it  retained? 

2.  What  part  did  the  colonists  have  in  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia?   Compare  this  with  the  government  of  Massachusetts. 

3.  Give  in  a  concise  sketch  or  in  outline  form  the  causes  of  the 
Revolution. 

4.  For  what  is  John  Paul  Jones  noted?    Where  is  he  buried? 

5.  How  were  slaves  counted  in  the  representative  population? 
Why?   Give  the  results  of  it. 

6.  Give  the  Compromise  of  1850,  commonly  known  as  the  Omnibus 

Bill. 

7.  What  territory  has  been  added  to  the  United  States  since  the 
Civil  war?    Give  the  conditions  fully. 
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(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Describe  the  adaptation  of  the  different  joints  of  the  body  for 
various  motions. 

2.  Give  detailed  account  of  the  introduction  of  digested  food  from 
the  alimentary  tract  into  the  circulatory  system. 

3.  Compare  the  walls  of  arteries,  veins  and  capillaries  in  their 
structure  and  function. 

4..  How  is  oxygen  carried  by  the  blood,  and  how  is  it  given  to 
the  tissues  needing  it? 

5.  Name  the  principal  organs  of  excretion  and  indicate  the  work 
done  by  each. 

6.  Locate  and  describe  the  sympathetic  nerve  system;  how  is  its 
connection  with  the  central  nervous  system  effected? 

7.  Give  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  digestive  organs  and  their 
functions. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Define  (a)  Journalizing;  (b)  Posting. 

2.  What  is  included  in  the  Expense  Account?  When  is  Expense 
credited? 

3.  In  finding  the  loss  or  gain  on  Expense  at  the  time  of  closing 
the  ledger,  to  which  side  would  the  Inventory  of  Expense  material  on 
hand  be  added?  Explain. 

4.  What  are  the  principal  books  used  in  Double  Entry? 

5.  Journalize  by  Double  Entry:  Jan.  6,  1907,  bought  of  W.  D. 
Gray,  175  sacks  granulated  sugar  at  $4.70,  paying  cash  $325,  balance 
on  account. 

6.  What  is  Commission?    An  account  sales? 

MUSIC. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Discuss  rote  songs  and  name  two  good  books  of  rote  songs. 

2.  How  many  songs  should  be  learned  by  the  child  during 
his  first  year  in  school?  Suggest  a  rote  song  for  fall,  one  for  winter 
and  one  for  spring. 

3.  Write  the  chromatic  scale,  ascending  and  descending,  in  the 
key  of  B. 

4.  When  should  pupils  begin  the  use  of  syllables  and  how  should 
we  prepare  them  for  it? 

5.  Write  the  major  scale  in  the  key  of  D  flat  and  the  minor  scale 
in  the  key  of  C  sharp  minor. 
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6.  Define  the  following  terms:  largo,  allegretto,  andante,  presto, 
ritard,  crescendo.  For  what  do  the  following  abbreviations  stand: 
D.  S.,  rail.,  F.,  pp. 

7.  Name  two  common  faults  in  school  singing,  and  tell  how  they 
may  be  remedied. 

GRAMMAR. 

(Answer  any  live.) 
"Let  us  ever  remember  that  our  interest  is  in  concord,  not  con- 
flict; and  that  our  real  eminence  rests  in  the  victories  of  peace,  not 
those  of  war.  We  hope  that  all  who  are  represented  here  may  be 
moved  to  higher  and  nobler  effort  for  their  own  and  the  world's  good, 
and  that  out  of  this  city  may  come  not  only  greater  commerce  and 
trade  for  us  all,  but,  more  essential  than  these,  relations  of  mutual 
respect,  confidence  and  friendship  which  will  deepen  and  endure." 
— McKinley. 

1  and  2.  Name  principal  clauses  in  above  selection.  Classify  and 
give  office  of  subordinate  clauses. 

(In  naming  clauses  give  only  modified  subject  and  unmodified 
predicate.) 

3.  Give  rules  for  use  of  shall  and  will. 

4.  Name  and  illustrate  the  two  uses  of  the  compound  pronoun 
myself.  How  is  it  often  used  incorrectly?  Why  is  the  verb  ought 
never  used  after  the  auxiliaries  have  and  had? 

5.  Correct  all  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give 
the  reason  for  each  correction: 

(a)  Is  there  anyone  that  don't  understand  it? 

(b)  I  am  not  near  through  yet. 

(c)  Who  were  you  speaking  to  just  now? 

(d)  She  is  the  tallest  of  the  two  sisters. 

(e)  There  was  five  figs  in  the  box. 

6.  (a)  Tell  me  what  you  said,  (b)  The  horse  sleeps  standing, 
(c)  Whatever  way  he  turns  he  is  sure  to  be  wrong. 

Parse  emphasized  words. 

7.  Define  relative  pronoun.  Write  sentence  containing  one  and 
indicate  it. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Define  or  explain  these  terms:  Stimulus,  ganglion,  sensory 
nerve,  function. 

2.  Locke  says,  "A  memory  image  is  a  revived  percept."  Discuss 
this  definition. 
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3.  Distinguish  between  mechanical  and  constructive  imagination. 
Of  what  value  is  the  imagination?  Give  three  suggestions  for  its 
training. 

4.  Explain  inductive  thinking.  What  is  meant  by  a  perfect 
induction?    A  hasty  induction? 

5.  Classify  these  emotions:  selfishness,  patriotism,  envy,  curi- 
osity, love  of  the  beautiful,  gratitude,  ambition,  devotion,  pride. 

6.  What  opportunities  for  persistent  will  training  should  every 
school  afford? 

7.  Name  five  instincts.  What  does  heredity  mean?  Describe 
what  you  would  consider  "a  good  school  environment." 

ALGEBRA. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  (a)    Solve  by  factoring,  and  check  the  solutions:  6x2=x-f2. 
(b)    Solve  by  completing  the  square,  and  check:   12x2 — 14x-J-3=0. 

a+2b  a+b 

2.  Solve:  1  =  2. 

3b— x  x+2a 

3.  A  man  walks  25  miles  at  a  uniform  rate.  If  he  had  walkt  % 
of  a  mile  per  hour  faster  the  journey  would  have  taken  2  hours  less. 
Find  the  rate  of  his  walking. 


4.    (a)  Solve 


111  5 

|  x     y  6 


|  1      1  13 

[x2    y2  36 
(b)    Solve:         j  x3— y:{  =  133 


x  — y  =  < 

(a)  x  varies  as  y  and  when  y=2,  x=12.    Find  x  when  y=i. 

(b)  x  varies  jointly  as  y  and  z,  and  when  y=3  and  z=5,  x= 

150.    Find  z  when  x=120  and  y=6. 

3 


Solve: 


x+y  +  l  x+y 

x2+y2  53 


\      xy  14 

(a)  Find  the  third  proportional  to  x,  3x". 

(b)  Find  the  mean  proportional  between  a,  b. 
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ECONOMICS. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Define  wealth,  value,  and  price.    Illustrate  each. 

2.  Name  the  factors  in  producton  and  compare  their  relative 
importance. 

3.  What  is  a  bank?    A  bill  of  exchange? 

4.  Distinguish  between  industrial  and  commercial  speculation. 

5.  Explain  the  theory  of  economic  rent. 

6.  How  are  wages  determined? 

7.  What  are  the  economic  functions  of  government? 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Give  five  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the  school  board. 

2.  What  three  kinds  of  school  funds?  What  must  the  school 
treasurer's  books  show  in  regard  to  all  money  paid  out? 

3.  State  the  law  in  regard  to  the  teacher's  contract. 

4.  What  kinds  and  grades  of  teachers'  certificates  are  now  in 
force  in  Iowa? 

5.  Name  four  powers  of  the  school  board  as  to  school  funds. 

6.  Give  the  process  by  which  county  uniformity  of  text-books 
may  be  secured. 

7.  What  provisions  of  law  are  intended  to  protect  school  funds? 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Name  the  titles  and  the  authors  of  as  many  books  on  the 
history  of  education  as  you  know,  in  the  order  of  their  excellence 
according  to  your  judgment. 

2.  Name  at  least  four  prominent  men  identified  with  scholastic- 
ism.   What  was  the  significance  of  scholasticism? 

(a)  For  modern  science  and  philosophy. 

(b)  For  modern  education. 

(c)  For  the  Roman  church  of  the  middle  ages. 

(d)  For  the  individual  and  modern  forms  of  government. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "humanistic"  education?  What  was  its 
origin,  its  purpose,  its  method,  its  course  of  study,  and  its  influence 
upon  modern  secondary  school  curricula?  Name  at  least  three  dis- 
tinguish early  humanist  educators. 

4.  Outline  the  educational  principles  of  Froebel  and  give  a 
critical  estimate  of  them.  In  what  books  written  by  him  are  his  edu- 
cational views  to  be  found? 

5.  Briefly  discuss  the  question:    "Did  the  study  of  Latin  once 
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have  a  place  in  the  secondary  school  for  a  reason  which  does  not  now 

exist?" 

6.  Name  one  Englishman  and  one  German  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  scientific  writers  on  education  from  the  standpoint  of 
psychology.  When  did  each  live  and  what  books  did  each  write? 
Name  one  educational  principle  for  which  each  is  noted. 

7.  What  is  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  public  education 
in  the  United  States?   Briefly  specify  your  reasons  for  your  judgment. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Describe  in  general  the  functions  of  the  State  and  the  National 
government. 

2.  (a)  What  does  a  State  do  to  help  form  the  National  govern- 
ment? 

(b)  Which  of  these  two  governments,  State  and  National,  is 
dependent  upon  the  other  for  its  existence? 

3.  How  may  the  State  Constitution  of  Iowa  be  amended? 

4.  (a)    How  many  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States? 

(b)    With  what  does  each  of  the  last  three  deal? 

5.  How  are  the  following  officers  chosen? 

(a)  President  of  the  Normal  School. 

(b)  State  Senators. 

(c)  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa. 

(d)  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

(ej    Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
(f)     President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

6.  Name  the  chief  duties  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
outlined  in  the  Constitution. 

7.  How  are  territories  governed? 

PHYSICS. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Give  the  laws  of,  the  radiation  of  heat.  What  is  luminous 
heat?   Nonluminous  heat?   What  is  the  effect  of  glass  on  each? 

2.  Explain  the  phenomena  of  lightning.  What  is  the  theory  of 
lightning  rods? 

3.  What  is  electrolysis?  Mention  several  practical  applications 
of  electrolysis. 

4.  (a)  Describe  in  detail  some  laboratory  method  of  determining 
the  electromotive  force  of  a  voltaic  cell. 

(b)    Explain  how  you  would  present  the  subject  of  "induced 
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current  electricity"  in  an  experimental  way  to  an  elementary  class 
in  Physics. 

5.  What  is  a  dynamo?  A  motor?  What  electromotive  force 
will  maintain  a  current  of  sixteen  amperes  in  a  circuit  having  a  resist- 
ance of  fifty-six  ohms? 

6.  State  the  difference  between  a  real  and  a  virtual  image. 
Make  drawings  to  illustrate. 

7.  What  condition  of  the  eye  would  result  in  near-sightedness? 
What  lens  would  be  necessary  to  correct  it?  Explain  or  show  by 
means  of  drawing. 

8.  State  the  difference  between  refraction  and  diffraction  of 
light.  What  is  a  normal  spectrum  and  how  is  it  produced  experiment- 
ally? 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Mention  several  prevalent  physical  defects  among  school  chil- 
dren. What  are  their  effects  upon  scholarship  and  upon  the  general 
order -and  efficiency  of  the  school? 

2.  What  things  may  and  should  each  teacher  and  supervisor 
know  respecting  the  treatment  of  such  defective  school  children? 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  fatigue  considered  physiologically? 
Mention  several  causes  of  fatigue  in  school  teachers  which  teachers 
and  principals  can  eliminate  in  a  large  measure.  Enumerate  some  of 
the  more  readily  noticeable  signs  of  fatigue  in  children. 

4.  Discuss  the  school  examination,  enumerating  its  uses  and  its 
abuses,  with  explanations. 

Characterize  the  kind  of  examination  that  will  be  both  highly 
educative  and  positively  enjoyable  to  the  pupil. 

5.  Discuss  the  general  subject  of  voluntary  school  organizations — 
clubs,  secret  societies,  etc.,  in  the  high  school.  Shall  they  be  con- 
demned and  abolisht,  or  encouraged  and  guided?  Give  reasons  for 
your  judgments  and  suggest  plans. 

7.    Discuss  school  punishment. 

(a)  The  aim,  or  aims. 

(b)  The  general  characteristics  of  proper  punishments. 

(c)  General  variations  with  varying  ages  of  pupils. 

(d)  Natural  punishments,  or  "the  discipline  of  consequences." 
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ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS  FOR  FIRST  GRADE 
STATE  CERTIFICATE. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

(Answer  eight  questions.) 

1.  Characterize  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  giving  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  each,  the  predominant  form  of  literature,  and  one 
celebrated  writer  of  each. 

2.  Compare  "L'Allegro"  and  "IL  Penseroso."  Name  at  least  one 
other  work  by  the  same  author,  naming  the  qualities  of  style  for  which 
he  is  noted. 

3.  "Thou  hast  it  now;  king,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all, 

As  the  weird  women  promised,  and  I  fear 

Thou  playdst  most  foully  for't!  yet  it  was  said 

It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity. 

But  that  myself  should  be  the  root  and  father 

Of  many  kings.    If  there  come  truth  from  them — 

As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine — 

Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 

May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well 

And  set  me  up  in  hope?" 

(a)  In  a  paragraph  or  two  show  who  is  the  speaker  and  what  the 
passage  suggests  respecting  his  character. 

(b)  Give  the  meaning  of  the  underscored  phrases. 

4.  Give  two  examples  of  refutation,  and  two  examples  of  direct 
proof  from  Burke's  "Speech  on  Conciliation." 

5.  Name  three  great  English  essayists;  give  the  characteristics 
of  each;  name  a  work  of  each. 

6.  Give  author  of  each  of  the  following  works,  classifying  each: 
"The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  "Alexander's  Feast," 
"The  Deserted  Village,"  "The  Faerie  Queene,"  "Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality," "Sesame  and  Lilies,"  "David  Copperfield,"  "Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers,"  and  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 

7.  Name  one  work  from  each  of  the  following,  tell  something 
of  the  influence  of  each  writer:  (1)  Samuel  Johnson;  (2)  Alexander 
Pope;  (3)  John  Keats;  (4)  Sir  Francis  Bacon;  (5)  John  Wycliffe; 
(6)  Oliver  Goldsmith;  (7)  William  Wordsworth;  (8)  Jonathan  Swift; 
(9)  Sir  Walter  Scott;   (10)  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

8.  Give  the  central  ideas  of  "The  Princess"  or  "Idylls  of  the 
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King."   Classify  both.   Quote  from  their  author;  characterize  his  style. 

9.    Characterize  Godfrey  Cass  and  Silas  Marner. 
.    10.    Write  a  brief  theme  upon  "The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner." 

GEOMETRY. 

(Answer  eight  questions.) 
1.    If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  respectively 
to  two  sides  of  the  other,  but  the  included  angle  of  the  first  greater 
than  the  included  angle  of  the  second,  the  third  side  of  the  first  is 
greater  than  the  third  side  of  the  second. 

2.  An  angle  between  two  chords  intersecting  within  the  circum- 
ference is  measured  how?    Complete  the  theorem  and  demonstrate. 

3.  A  parallel  to  one  side  of  a  triangle  divides  the  other  two  sides 
proportionally. 

4.  A  tangent  to  a  circle  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  drawn 
to  the  point  of  contact. 

5.  Demonstrate  the  theorem  of  limits. 

6.  Draw  a  line  tangent  to  a  given  circle  and  perpendicular  to  a 
given  line. 

7.  The  bisector  of  the  exterior  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the 
opposite  side  externally  into  segments  proportional  to  the  adjacent 
sides. 

8.  The  radius  of  a  circle  is  7  inches.  If  a  tangent  is  15  inches 
long,  what  is  the  length  of  the  secant  from  the  same  point,  the  secant 
passing  5  inches  from  the  center? 

9.  The  volume  of  a  triangular  pyramid  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
product  of  its  base  and  altitude. 

10.  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  four  great  circles. 

11.  If  one  of  two  spherical  triangles  is  the  polar  triangle  of  the 
other,  then  the  other  is  the  polar  triangle  of  that  one. 

RHETORIC. 

(Answer  eight  questions.) 

1.  What  are  the  three  canons  of  good  usage?  In  what  ways  may 
they  be  violated? 

2.  Define  a  periodic  sentence,  a  loose  sentence,  a  balanced  sen- 
tence. Write  example  of  each. 

3.  How  is  unity  to  be  gained  in  the  paragraph?  Coherence? 
Emphasis?    Proportion?    What  is  a  paragraph?    A  sentence? 

4.  Distinguish  between  a  subject  and  a  theme.  Illustrate.  Define 
narration,  exposition,  and  description. 

5  and  6.  Draw  up  a  brief,  taking  either  side,  for  one  of  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

(a)    Capital  punishment  should  be  abolisht. 
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(b)  U.  S.  Senators  should  be  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

(c)  The  United  States  is  justified  in  interfering  in  Cuban  affairs. 

7.  Write  a  paragraph  of  at  least  one  hundred  words  on  a  book 
you  have  recently  read,  old  or  new,  giving  the  best  review  of  it  you 
can  make. 

8.  What  do  you  mean  by  plot  in  a  story?  Setting?  Retro- 
spective narrative?  Preparation?  Climax?  Suspense?  Atmosphere? 
An  episode? 

9.  What  is  a  parallel?  An  antithesis?  A  pun?  Irony?  Sarcasm? 
A  paraphrase?   An  analogy?    Synonyms?    Antonyms?  Homonyms? 

10.    Name  and  explain  the  following  figures  of  speech: 

(a)  Venice,  white  swan  of  cities. 

(b)  The  eagle  is  a  bird  of  large  ideas.   The  continent  is  his  home. 

(c)  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

(d)  The  infernal  doors  on  their  hinges  grate  harsh  thunder. 

(e)  My  castles  are  my  king's  alone, — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

(Answer  eight  questions.) 
•1.    Give  principal  characteristics  of  writings  previous  to  1800, 
giving  prominence  to  Franklin. 

2.  Give  substance  of  two  strong  passages,  and  discuss  the 
oratorical  strength  of  "The  Reply  to  Hayne"  or  "The  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration." 

3.  Brief  account  of  Irving's  style,  being  careful  to  illustrate  your 
remarks  by  referring  to  the  author's  works. 

4.  Give  name,  general  subject,  and  style  of  three  poems  by 
Bryant. 

5.  Discuss  fiction  of  Cooper  and  Hawthorne. 

6.  Discuss  "House  of  Seven  Gables"  as  to  plot,  description,  humor 
and  characters. 

7.  Discuss  Emerson's  Essays  as  to  general  subject  matter, 
transcendental  ideas  and  language. 

8.  Contrast  Lowell  and  Whittier  as  to  education,  personality  and 
work;  using  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  and  "Snow  Bound"  for  the 
last. 

9.  Outline  "Miles  Standish"  and  give  principal  characteristics  of 
Longfelllow's  poetry. 

10.  Name  five  historians,  and  give  principal  characterises  and 
work  of  each. 

11.  The  same  of  five- modern  writers. 
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GENERAL  HISTORY. 

(Answer  any  six.) 

1.  Where  did  the  Phoenicians  live,  and  what  distinct  contribu- 
tion did  they  make  to  the  progress  of  civilization? 

2.  Name  one  law-giver  of  each  of  the  following:  The  Hebrews, 
the  Spartans,  the  Athenians. 

3.  Briefly  explain  the  following:  Zeus,  Iliad,  Marathon,  Xerxes, 
Pericles. 

4.  Compare  briefly  the  work  of  Diocletian  with  that  of  Con- 
stantino. 

5.  What  period  is  known  as  "The  Era  of  the  Reformation?"  Give 
the  causes  of  the  movement  and  name  its  chief  leader. 

6.  What  was  the  Puritan  Revolution?  Why  did  England  return 
to  her  old  form  of  government  shortly  after  the  death  of  Cromwell? 

7.  What  was  the  French  Revolution?    State  two  of  its  results. 

8.  Give  one  cause  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Name  one  com- 
mander on  each  side. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

(Answer  eight  questions.) 

1.  Define  and  illustrate  clearly  (1)  Consciousness,  (2)  Local  sign, 
(3)  Threshold  of  sensation,  (4)  Conation,  (5)  Reaction  time,  (6) 
Reflex  arc,  (7)  Genetic  Psychology,  (8)  Organic  Memory,  (9)  Kinaes- 
thetic  sensation,  (10)  Psycho-physic  parallelism. 

2.  Distinguish  clearly  between  (1)  objective  and  subjective,  (2) 
sensation  and  perception,  (3)  suggestion  and  association,  (4)  memory 
and  imagination,  (5)  illusion  and  hallucination,  (6)  percept  and  image, 
(7)  feeling  and  emotion,  (8)  sensation  and  feeling,  (9)  cognition  and 
affective  states,  (10)  images  and  concepts. 

3.  State  and  illustrate  clearly  "Weber's  Law." 

4.  State  the  various  theories  of  color  vision. 

5.  Show  clearly  how  we  gain  space  perceptions. 

6.  (1)  Define  localization;  (2)  How  has  the  theory  of  localization 
been  discovered  and  proven? 

7.  Contrast  fully  modern  theories  of  volition  with  old  theories. 

8.  Discuss  fully  "the  feelings  and  emotions." 

9.  Discuss  fully  "thought  processes." 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 

This  program  of  recitations  is  printed  for  the  full  school  year  pre- 
senting the  work  for  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  and  each  stu- 
dent is  entitled  to  but  one  copy,  obtainable  at  the  date  of  first  enroll- 
ment. The  work  is  organized  on  a  basis  of  the  past  year  and  may  be 
expanded  if  numbers  enrolled  should  demand  it. 

The  nomenclature  used  gives  in  order:  1.  The  College  Course,  2.  The 
Normal  Courses,  3.  The  Normal  Special  Teacher  Courses,  and  4.  The 
Preparatory  Courses,  for  each  term.  Then  the  subject  of  study  is  given 
in  the  terminology  adopted  by  the  departments,  complete  explanation 
being  given  in  the  Catalog  and  Circular  for  1908.  When  there  are  en- 
closures in  parenthesis  such  have  been  introduced  by  the  President's 
Office  in  preparing  the  first  edition.  The  name  of  the  teacher  is  given 
following  each  subject  assigned  for  the  term  and  the  Arabic  numeral 
following  the  teacher's  name  gives  the  hour  at  which  the  recitation  will 
occur. 

The  following  are  the  hours  of  work  in  the  school  for  the  year: 
First  Hour— 8:00  to  8:55.  Fourth  Hour— 11:15  to  12:10. 

Second  Hour— 8:55  to  9:50.  Fifth  Hour— 1:30  to  2:25. 

Assembly— 9:50  to  10:20.  Sixth  Hour— 2:25  to  3:20. 

Third  Hour— 10:20  to  11:15.  Seventh  Hour— 3:20  to  4:15. 

Of  these  the  first  to  fifth,  inclusiv,  are  regarded  as  regular  class 
hours. 


STUDENTS'  OFFICE  HOURS.— Students  having  business  with 
the  President's  Office  will  receive  attention  from  7:30  to  9:50  a.  m.  and 
1:00  to  2:00  p.  m.  Please  note  this  and  do  not  come  other  business 
hours  except  in  emergencies  that  are  unusual. 

LIBRARY  HOURS.— School  days,  7:30  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.  Satur- 
days, 8:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES.— Fridays,  2:25  p.  m.    Saturdays,  7:00  p. 


m. 


FACULTY  MEETINGS. — Mondays,  2:25  p.  m. 


PRIVATE  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  MUSIC. 
FEES  PAID  TO  TEACHERS. 
Violin  Lessons.    Mr.  Merrill,  $1.00. 

Voice  Lessons.  Mr.  Fullerton,  $1.50;  Miss  Childs,  $1.00;  Assist- 
ants, 75c. 

Piano  Lessons.  Mr.  Frampton,  $1.00;  Miss  Whipple  75c,  Assist- 
ants, 75c. 


FALL  TERM. 


COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Professional. — Education  I.  (1st  Psychol.)  Mr.  Samson  2. — Educa- 
tion III.  (Sch.  Mgt.)  Mr.  Dick  1.— Education  V.  (Phil,  of  Ed.)  Mr.  Wal- 
ters 1. 

English  and  Public  Speaking.— English  1.  (Coll.  Rhetoric.)  Mr. 
Gist  1.- English  II.  (1st  Eng.  Lit.)  Miss  Carpenter  3.-English  V. 
(Theme  writing)  Miss  Carpenter  2.—  English  VI.  (Shakespeare)  Mr. 
Gist  4- English  VII.  (Hist,  of  Eng.  Lang.)  Mr.  Gist  2 —Elocution  I. 
Miss  Martin  2.— Elocution  II.  Miss  Martin  3  —Repertoire  I.  Miss  Martin 
4.— Argumentation  Mr.  Tompkins  2. 

Mathematics.  — H  gher  Algebra  I.  Mr.  Condit  2.— Trigonometry  I. 
(Plane)  Mr.  Wright  4.— Analytical  Geometry   Mr.  Condit  3. 

Science.  — Structural  Botany  Mr.  Arey  3  -Physiology  I.  (Adv.) 
Mr.  Newton  3.— Zoology  I.  Mr  Arey  1.—  Physiography  I.  Mr.  Cable  2.— 
Commercial  Geography  of  U.  S.  Miss  Aitchison  1.— General  Chemistry 
I.  Mr.  Page  2.— General  Chemistry  II.  Mr.  Page  4.  — Qualitativ  Analysis 
I  &  II.  Mr.  Anthony  1  -  Quantitativ  Analysis  Mr.  Page  5-6.— Food  Analy- 
sis, Mon.  Wed.  Mr.  Page  1:30  to  4:00  p.  m.—  Adv.  Physics  I.  Mr.  Bege- 
man  3.— Teachers'  Physics  IV.  Mr.  Begeman  2.  Adv.  Physics,  Lab'y. 
Mr.  Begeman  1-4. 

Foren  Languages.  — Latin  I.  (Freshman)  Mr.  Merchant  3— Latin 
IV.  Mr.  Merchant  2.— Latin  XIII.  Mr.  Merchant  5. -Latin  XVI. 
(Elem.  Latin)  Mr.  Merchant  1. -Latin  XIX.  (1st  Vergil)  Miss  Call  4.— 
Greek  I.  Miss  Call  1.—  German  I.  Mr.  Knoepfler  2. —German  II.  Miss 
Lorenz  3. —German  III.  Miss  Lorenz  2. —German  IV.  Miss  Lorenz  4.  — 
German  V.  Miss  Lorenz  5. —German  VI.  Mr.  Knoepfler  I  —German  VII. 
Mr.  Knoepfler  4.— French  I.  Mr.  Knoepfler  3. 

Politics  and  History.— History  I.  (American  history)  Miss  Riggs 
3.— History  III  (Greek  History)  Miss  Rice  2.  -History  VII.  (Method 
History)  Miss  Riggs  4. —  Economics  I  (Economic  Theory)  Mr.  Parish  2.— 
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Government  I.  (Am.  Gov't)  Mr.  Meyerholz  4.— American  Constitutional 
History  I.  (Colonial)  Mr.  Meyerholz  2. 

The  Manual  Arts.— Manual  Training  Methods  I.  Mr.  Bailey  1. 

NORMAL  COURSES. 

Professional.— 1st  Phychology  Mr.  Samson  1-5. — 2nd  Psychology 
Mr.  Samson  3.— School  Management  Mr.  Colgrove  3-4;  Mr.  Dick  4-5.— 
History  of  Education  Mr.  Walters  3-4.— Methods  Miss  Buck  2-3.— Prin- 
ciples of  Education  Mr.  Dick  3;  Miss  Buck  4. — Illustrativ  Teaching  and 
Training  School  Org.  Mr.  Bender  4-6.— Observation  Mr.  Bender  5. 

English  and  Public  Speaking.— Rhetoric  Mr.  Gist  3;  Miss  Lambert 
4-5;  Miss  Hutchison  1. — American  Literature  Miss  Carpenter  5;  Miss 
Lambert  2. —Elocution  Miss  Falkler2-4:  Mr.  Tompkins  3. 

Mathematics. — 3rd  Algebra  Miss  Seals  1. — Beginning  Geometry 
Mr.  Wright  2-3.— Middle  Geometry  Mr.  Cory  3.— Solid  Geometry  Mr . 
Wright  5. — Plane  Trigonometry  Mr.  Wright  4. 

Science. — General  Botany  Mr  Newton  5. — Physiography  Mr.  Cable 
3-4. — Zoology  Mr.  Arey  4. — 1st  Physics  Mr.  Hersey  4;  Mr.  Chapman  1.— 
2nd  Physics  Mr.  Hersey  3;  Mr.  Chapman  4. 

Politics  and  History.— Ancient  History  Miss  Rice  L — Economics 
Mr.  Parish  5. 

Foren  Languages. — 1st  German  Mr.  Knoepfler  2. —2nd  German 
Miss  Lorenz  3. — 3rd  German  Miss  Lorenz  2. — 4th German  Miss  Lorenz  4. 
5th  German  Miss  Lorenz  5. — 6th  German  Mr.  Knoepfler  1. — 7th  German 
Mr.  Knoepfler  4. —1st  French  Mr  Knoepfler  3. — 1st  Latin  Lessons  Miss 
Call  2.— 2nd  Caesar  Miss  Call  3.— 1st  Vergil  Miss  Call  4.— 1st  Greek  Miss 
Call  1. 

Drawing,  Commercial  Branches.— 1st  Drawing  Miss  Patt  3-4.  - 
2nd  Drawing  Miss  Patt  1.  — Bookkeeping  Mr.  Cummins  4. 

The  Manual  Arts. — El.  Handwork  Mr.  Brown  1. 

Music— 1st  Vocal  Music  Mr.  Fullerton  3-5;  Miss  Dickey  2;  Miss 
Stenwall  5;  Mr.  Bangs  1.— 2nd  Vocal  Music  Miss  Stenwall  2-4;  Mr. 
Bangs  2. 

NORMAL  SPECIAL  TEACHER  COURSES. 

Professional.— 1st  Pii.  Methods  Miss  McGovern  1-2.—  2nd  Pri. 
Methods  Miss  McGovern  4. — 3rd  Pri.  Methods  Miss  McGovern  5.  —1st 
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Child  Psychology  Mr.  Colgrove  1-2.  — 1st  Psychology  Mr.  Samson  1-5. — 
2nd  Psychology  Mr.  Samson  3. —School  Management  Mr.  Colgrove  3-4; 
Mr.  Dick  4-5.— History  of  Education  Mr.  Walters  3-4.  — Methods  Miss 
Buck  2-3.— Criticism  and  Practis  Miss  Suplee  2.— Junior  Kg.  Practis 
Miss  Portman  2. —Senior  Kg.  Practis  Miss  Portma'n  3-4.— Junior  Kg. 
Theory,  Wed.  Miss  Ward 6-7.— Senior  Kg.  Theory,  Thurs  Miss  Ward  6-7. 

English  and  Public  Speaking.  — Rhetoric  Mr.  Gist  3;  Miss  Lambert 
4-5;  Miss  Hutchison  1.— American  Literature  Miss  Carpenter  5;  Miss 
Lambert  2. — 1st  English  Literature  Miss  Carpenter  3. — English  Compo- 
sition Miss  Parker  2.— Elocution  Miss  Falkler  2-4:  Mr.  Tompkins  3. 

Mathematics.  -  3rd  Algebra  Miss  Seals  1. — Beginning  Geometry 
Mr.  Wright  2-3.— Middle  Geometry  Mr.  Cory  8.— Solid  Geometry  Mr. 
Wright  5. — Plane  Trigonometry  Mr.  Wright  4. 

Science.— General  Botany  Mr.  Newton  5. — Physiology  Mr.  Newton 
1-2.— Advanced  Physiology  Mr.  Newton  3. —  Primary  Zoology  Mr.  Arey 

5.  — General  Chemistry  I.  Mr.  Page  2. — Food  Analysis,  Mon.  &  Wed. 
Mr.  Page  1:30  to  4:00  p.  m.— 1st  Physics  Mr.  Hersey  4;  Mr.  Chapman  1. 
2nd  Physics  Mr.  Hersey  3;  Mr.  Chapman  4. — Physics  (Sound)  Mr.  Bege- 
min  5. — Physiography  Mr.  Cable  3-4.  —  Coiimercial  Geography  of  U.  S. 
Miss  Aitchison  1. 

Politics  and  History. — American  History  Miss  Riggs  3. —Ancient 
History  Miss  Rice  1.— Economics  Mr.  Parish  5. — Elementary  Civics 
Mr.  Meyerholz  3-5. 

Drawing,  Commercial  Branches. — 1st  Primary  Drawing  Miss 
Thornton 2-4. —1st  Kg.  Drawing  Miss  Thornton  3.— 1st  Drawing  (Still 
Life)  Miss  Patt  3-4.— 2nd  Drawing  (Perspectiv)  Miss  Patt  1.— Cast 
Drawing  Miss  Patt  2.  -  Water  Color  Miss  Thornton  1. — Penmanship  Mr. 
Cummins  1-2.— Adv.  Penmanship  Mr.  Cummius  5. — Bookkeeping  Mr. 
Cummins  4. 

Music— 1st  Music  Mr.  Fullerton  3-5;  Miss  Dickey  2;  Miss  Stenwall 
5;  Mr.  Bangs  1.— 2nd  Music  Miss  Stenwall  2-4;  Mr.  Bangs  2.— 3rd 
Music  Mr.  Fullerton,  Miss  Dickey  5.— 4th  Music  Misses  Dickey,  Childs4.— 
7th  Music  Misses  Dickey,  Childs  4. — Advanced  Harmony  Mr.  Merrill  2. — 
Minnesingers,  Wed.  Mr.  Fullerton  6. — Troubadours,  Tues.  Mr.  Fullerton 

6.  —Young  Men,  Mon.  Mr.  Fullerton  6.— Cecilians,  Wed.  Miss  Stenwall 
6.-  Euterpeans,  Tues.  Miss  Stenwall  6.— Ladies'  Glee  Club,  Mon.  Miss 
Stenwall  6.— Choral  Society,  Thurs.  Miss  Dickey  6.— Military  Band, 
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Wed.  Mr.  Merrill  4:00  p.  m.— Junior  Band,  Tues.  Mr.  Merrill  4:00  p.  m.— 
Orchestra,  Mon.,  Thurs.  Mr.  Merrill  3:30  p.  m.—  Ensemble,  Wed.  Mr. 
Merrill  3:00  p.  m. 

Physical  Training. — Anatomy  I.  Mr.  Simmons  4. — History  of  Phys- 
ical Training  Mr.  Simmons  5. — Gymnastic  Pedagogy  Mr.  Seymour  4. — 
Anthropometry  Mr.  Seymour  5. — 1st  Primary  Phys.  Training,  Miss 
Bruce  3;  Miss  Hurst  4. — Physical  Training  Class  work  as  arranged  with 
directors  according  to  requirements  of  the  course. 

The  Manual  Arts.  — 1st  Manual  Training  Methods  Mr.  Bailey  1. — 
1st  Mechanical  Drawing  Mr.  Bailey  3. — Adv.  Mechanical  Drawing  Mr. 
Bailey  5.  — Primary  Handwork  Mrs.  McMahon  1-3-5.  — Elementary  Hand- 
work Mr.  Brown  1.— 1st  Bench  Work  Mr.  Bailey  4. —Advanced  Bench 
Work  Mr.  Brown  3.— Wood  Turning  Mr.  Brown  5. — Sewing  Mrs.  Mc- 
Mahon 2. —Individual  Work  in  Manual  Training  Messrs  Bailey,  Brown  6. 

Domestic  Science. — Miss  Townsend.  — 1st  Year  Training  Class. 
Foods:  Comp.  &  Dietary  Uses,  Mon.,  Wed.  1:30  to  2:25  p.  m.  Cookery, 
Mon.,  Wed.  2:25  to  5:00  p.  m.—  2nd  Year  Training  Class.  Methods  in 
Domestic  Science  Fri.  1:30  to  2:25  p.  m.— Cookery  Tues.,  Thurs.  3:15  to 
5:30  p.  m.— 1st  Cookery  (Electiv)  Student  Teacher,  Tues,  Thurs.  1:00  to 
3:15  p.  m. 

PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

Professional.  — Didactics  Miss  Buck  5. 

English. — Reading  Miss  Falkler  1-3.  -Complete  English  Grammar 
Miss  Gregg  2-3-4-5.- 1st  half  English  Grammar  Miss  Hearst  1-4. —2nd 
half  English  Grammar  Miss  Hearst  3-5. —Complete  English  Composition 
Miss  Parker  2. — 1st  half  English  Composition  Miss  Parker  5.— 2nd  half 
English  Composition  Miss  Parker  1.— Orthography  Miss  Oliver  1-2-4. 

Mathematics.  — 1st  Algebra  Miss  Seals  2-4. —2nd  Algebr*  Mr.  Con- 
dit  1-5.  — 1st  and  2nd  Algebra  Miss  Seals  5:  — Complete  Arithmetic  Mr. 
Cory  1-2-5.— 1st  half  Arithmetic  Miss  Lambert  1-2-3.— 2nd  half  Arithme- 
tic Miss  Lambert  5. 

Science.  — Physiology  Mr.  Newton  1-2.—  1st  Physics  Mr.  Hersey  1 ; 
Mr.  Chapman  2.-  Complete  Geography  Mr.  Cable  5.— 1st  half  Geography 
Miss  Aitchison  2-5.— 2nd  half  Geography  Miss  Aitchison  4. 

Politics  and  History.— Complete  U.  S.  History  Miss  Riggs  2-5.— 
1st  half  U.  S.  History  Miss  Rice  5.— 2nd  half  U.  S.  History  Miss  Rice  3. 
Elementary  Economics  Mr.  Parish  3;  Mr.  Simmons  2. — Elementary  Civics 
Mr.  Meyerholz  3-5. 
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Penmanship.— Penmanship  Mr.  Cummins  1-2. 

Music— 1st  Vocal  Music  Mr.  Fullerton  3-5;  Miss  Dickey  2;  Miss 
Stenwall  5;  Mr.  Bangs  1.— Second  Vocal  Music  Miss  Stenwall  2-4;  Mr. 
Bangs  2. 


WINTER  TERM. 


COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Professional.— Education  I.  (1st  Psychol.)  Mr.  Samson  1.— Educa- 
tion II.  (2nd  Psychol.)  Mr.  Samson  2. -Education  III.  (Sch.  Mgt.)  Mr. 
Dick  4.- Education  IV.  (Hist  of  Ed.)  Mr.  Walters  2.— Education  VI. 
(Am.  Ed.)  Pres.  Seerley  1.— Education  IX.  (Great  Educators)  Mr.  Wal- 
ters 4. 

English  and  Public  Speaking.— English  I.  (Coll.  Rhetoric)  Mr. 
Gist  4.— English  II.  (1st  Eng.  Lit.)  Miss  Lambert  2.— English  III.  (2nd 
Eng.  Lit.)  Miss  Carpenter  3. -English  VIII.  (Middle  Eng.)  Mr.  Gist  5.— 
Elocution  II.  Miss  Martin  2. — Applied    Drama  Miss  Martin  3. — Oratory 

I.  Mr.  Tompkins  3. — Repertoire  II.  Miss  Martin  4. 

Mathematics.— Higher  Algebra  I.  Mr.  Condit  2. — Higher  Algebra 
IL  Mr.  Condit  3.— Trigonometry  I.  (Plane)  Mr.  Wright  5.— Teachers' 
Mathematics  Mr.  Wright  1.— Differential  Calculus  Mr.  Condit  4. 

Science. — Structural  Botany  Mr.  Arey  2. — Plant  Anatomy  Mr. 
Newton  5. — Geology  I.  Mr.  Arey  3.  —Mineralogy  Mr.  Arey  4. — Commer- 
cial Geography  of  U.  S.  Miss  Aitchison  5. — General  Chemistry  I  Mr. 
Page  3.  — General  Chemistry  II.  Mr.  Page  1. — Qualitativ  Analysis  I.  and 

II.  Mr.  Anthony  5. — Quantitativ  Analysis  Mr.  Page  2. — Assaying  Mr. 
Page  5.— Household  Chemistry,  Mon.,  Wed  ,  Mr.  Page  1:30  to  4:00  p.  m. 
Advanced  Physics  I.  Mr.  Begeman  5. — Advanced  Physics  II.  Mr.  Bege- 
man  3. — Advanced  Physics  Lab'y  Mr.  Begeman  4-6. 

Foren  Languages. — Latin  II.  (Freshman  Electiv)  Mr.  Merchant  1. 
Latin  V.  Mr.  Merchant  3.— Latin  XIV  Mr.  Merchant  2.— Latin  XVII. 
(Elem.  Latin  for  college  students)  Mr.  Merchant  4.— Latin  XX  (2nd 
Vergil)  Miss  Call  4. — Greek  II.  Miss  Call  5. — German  I.  Miss  Lorenz  1. — 
German  II.  Mr.  Knoepfler  3. — German  III.  Miss  Lorenz  2. — German  IV. 
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Miss  Lorenz  3. — German  V.  Miss  Lorenz  4.— German  VI.  Mr.  Knoepfler 
1.  —German  VIII.  Mr.  Knoepfler  2.— French  II.  Mr.  Knoepfler  5. 

Politics  and  History. — History  IV  (Roman  History)  Miss  Rice  2. — 
History  V.  (18th  Cent.  Hist.)  Miss  Riggs  1. — Economics  II.  (Economic 
Problems)  Mr.  Parish  2. — Government  II.  (Eng.  Govt.)  Mr.  Meyerholz 
3. — American  Constitutional  History  II.  (National)  Mr.  Meyerholz  5. 

The  Manual  Arts. — Manual  Training  Methods  II.  Mr.  Bailey  2. 

NORMAL  COURSES. 

Professional. — 1st  Psychology  Mr.  Samson  4. — 2nd  Psychology  Mr. 
Samson  5. — School  Management  Mr.  Colgrove  4;  Mr.  Dick  5. — History  of 
Education  Mr.  Walters  1-3. — Methods  Miss  Buck  3-5. — Principles  of 
Education  Mr.  Dick  1-2. — Illustr  itiv  Teaching  and  Training  School  Org. 
Mr.  Bender  4-6. — Observation  Mr.  Bender  5. 

English  and  Public  Speaking. — Rhetoric  Mr.  Gist  1;  Miss  Carpen- 
ter 2;  Miss  Lambert  3;  Miss  Hutchison  4.— American  Literature  Miss 
Carpenter  4;  Miss  Lambert  5. — 1st  English  Literature  Miss  Lambert  2. — 
1st  Elocution  Miss  Falkler  2-3-4;  Mr.  Tompkins  2. 

Mathematics.— 3rd  Algebra  Mr.  Condit  5. — Middle  Geometry  Mr. 
Wright  2-3.— Solid  Geometry  Mr.  Cory  4. 

Science.— Structural  Botany  Mr.  Arey  2. — Physiography  Mr.  Cable 
2-3-5. — Elementary  Zoology  Mr.  Arey  1. — Hygiene  and  Sanitation  Mr. 
Newton  4. — 1st  Physics  Mr.  Begeman  1;  Mr.  Chapman  2. — 2nd  Physics 
Mr.  Hersey  1;  Mr.  Chapman  5. — 3rd  Physics  Mr.  Hersey  2. 

Politics  and  History.— Modern  History  Miss  Riggs  2.— Medieval 
History  Miss  Riggs  4. — Economics  Mr.  Parish  4. 

Foren  Languages.— 1st  German  Miss  Lorenz  1.— 2nd  German  Mr. 
Knoepfler  3.— 3rd  German  Miss  Lorenz  2.— 4th  German  Miss  Lorenz  3. — 5th 
German  Miss  Lorenz  4. — 6th  German  Mr.  Knoepfler  1. — 8th  German  Mr. 
Knoepfler  2. — 2nd  French  Mr.  Knoepfler  5. — 2nd  Latin  Lessons  Miss  Call 
1.— 1st  Cicero  Miss  Call  2.— 2nd  Vergil  Miss  Call  4.— 2nd  Greek  Miss  Call 
5. 

Drawing,  Commercial  Branches. — 1st  Drawing,  Miss  Thornton 
2;  Miss  Patt  1.— 2nd  Drawing  Miss  Thornton  3;  Miss  Patt  5.— Bookkeep- 
ing Mr.  Cummins  1. 

The  Manual  Arts — El.  Handwork  Mr.  Brown  1. 

Music— 1st  Vocal  Music  Mr.    Fullerton  3;  Miss  Dickey  2;  Miss 
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Stenwall  1;  Mr.  Bangs  5.— 2nd  Vocal  Music  Miss  Stenwall  3-4;  Mr.  Bangs 
1. 

Lecture  Courses. — Library  Course  for  Teachers  Miss  Biscoe  5. 

NORMAL  SPECIAL  TEACHER  COURSES. 

Professional.— 1st  Pri.  Methods  Miss  McGovern  3.— 2nd  Pri. 
Methods  M*ss  McGovern  4-5.— 3rd  Pri  Methods  Miss  McGovern  2.— 1st 
Child  Psychology  Mr.  Colgrove  2. — 2nd  Child  Psychology  Mr.  Colgrove 

1-  3. — 1st  Psychology  Mr.  Samson  4. — 2nd  Psychology  Mr.  Samson  5. — 
School  Management  Mr.  Colgrove  4:  Mr.  Dick  5. — History  of  Education 
Mr.  Walters  1-3.— Methods  Miss  Buck  3-5.— Criticism  and  Practis  Miss 
Suplee2.  —  1st  Kg.  Theory  Miss  Portman  4. — 4th  Kg.  Theory  Miss  Ward 
1. — 5th  Kg.  Theory  Miss  Ward  4.  —Senior  Kg.  Practis  Miss  Portman  2- 
3. — Kg.  Theory  and  Obs.  for  Primary  Teachers  Miss  Ward  3. 

English  and  Public  Speaking.— Rhetoric  Mr.  Gist  1:  Miss  Car- 
penter 2;  Miss  Lambert  3;  Miss  Hutchison  4. — American  Literature  Miss 
Carpenter  4;  Miss  Lambert  5. — 1st  English  Literature  Miss  Lambert  2. — 
2nd  English  Literature  Miss  Carpenter  3. — English  Composition  Miss 
Parker  1.— 1st  Elocution  Miss  Falkler  2-3-4;  Mr.  Tompkins  2. 

Mai  hematics. — 3rd  Algebra  Mr.  Condit  5. — Middle  Geometry  Mr. 
Wright  2-3.— Solid  Geometry  Mr.  Cory  4. 

Science. — Structural  Botany  Mr.  Arey  2. — Physiography  Mr.  Cable 

2-  3-5. — Elementary  Zoology  Mr.  Arey  1. — 1st  Geology  Mr.  Arey  3. — 
Physiology  Mr.  Newton  2-3. — Hygiene  and  Sanitation  Mr.  Newton  4. — 
1st  Physics  Mr.  Begeman  1,  Mr.  Chapman  2. — 2nd  Physics  Mr.  Hersey  1; 
Mr.  Chapman  5. 

Politics  and  History. — Modern  History  Miss  Riggs  2. — Medieval 
History  Miss  Riggs  4 — Economics  Mr.  Parish  4. — Elementary  Civics  Mr. 
Meyerholz  2-4. — American  Constitutional  History  II  (National)  Mr. 
Meyerholz  5. 

Drawing,  Commercial  Branches. — 2nd  Primary  Drawing  Miss 
Patt  4. — 2nd  Kg.  Drawing  Miss  Thornton  5. — 1st  Drawing  (Still  Life) 
Miss  Thornton  2;  Miss  Patt  1. — 2nd  Drawing  (Perspective)  Miss  Thorn- 
ton 3;  Miss  Patt  5. — Cast  Drawing  Miss  Patt  3. — History  of  Architect- 
ure and  Sculpture  Miss  Thornton  1. — Penmanship  Mr.  Cummins  2-3. — 
Adv.  Penmanship  Mr.  Cummins  5. — Bookkeeping  Mr.  Cummins  1. —  2nd 
Bookkeeping  Mr.  Cummins  4. 

Music—  1st  Music  Mr.  Fullerton  3;  Miss  Dickey  2;  Miss  Stenwall 
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1;  Mr.  Bangs  5.-  2nd  Music  Miss  Stenwall  3-4;  Mr.  Bangs  1.— 3rd  Music 
Mr.  Fullerton,  Miss  Dickey  5. — 4th  Music  Miss  Dickey,  Miss  Childs  4.— 
5th  Music  Mr.  Fullerton,  Miss  Dickey  5. — 8th  Music  Mr.  Fullerton  4.— 
Advanced  Harmony  Mr.  Merrill  2. — Minnesingers,  Wed.,  Mr.  Fullerton 
6. — Troubadours,  Tues.,  Mr.  Fullerton  6.— Young  Men,  Mon.,  Mr.  Ful- 
lerton 6. — Cecilians,  Wed.,  Miss  Stenwall  6. — Euterpeans,  Tues.,  Miss 
Stenwall  6. — Ladies'  Glee  Club,  Mon.,  Miss  Stenwall  6. — Choral  Society, 
Thurs.,  Mr.  Fullerton  6.— Military  Band,  Wed.,  Mr.  Merrill  4:00  p.  m.— 
Junior  Band,  Tues.,  Mr.  Merrill  4:00  p.  m. — Orchestra  Mon.,  Thurs., 
Mr.  Merrill  3:30  p.  m.— Ensemble,  Wed.,  Mr.  Merrill  3:00  p.  m. 

Physical  Training. — Anatomy  II.  Simmons  4. — Theory  of  Gymnas- 
tics and  Athletics  Mr.  Seymour,  Miss  Bruce  5.— 2nd  Pri.  Phys.  Tr., 
Miss  Bruce  3;  Miss  Hurst  2. — Physical  Training  Class  Work  as  arranged 
with  the  Directors  according  to  requirements  of  the  course. 

The  Manual  Arts. — 2nd  Manual  Training  Methods  Mr.  Bailey  2. — 
1st  Mechanical  Drawing  Mr.  Brown  3. — Adv.  Mechanical  Drawing  Mr. 
Bailey  5. — Primary  Handwork  Mrs.  McMahon  1-3-5.— Elementary  Hand- 
work Mr.  Brown  1. — 1st  Bench  Work  Mr.  Bailey  4.— Adv.  Bench  Work 
Mr.  Brown  5. — Wood  Turning  Mr.  Brown  2. — Sheet-metal  Work  Mr. 
Bailey  3. — Sewing  Mrs.  McMahon  2. — Individual  Work  in  Manual  Train- 
ing Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Brown  6. 

Domestic  Science. — Miss  Townsend. — 1st  Yr.  Training  Class. 
Foods:  Composition  &  Dietary  Uses,  Mon.,  Wed.,  1:30  to  2:25  p.  m. 
Cookery,  Mon.,  Wed.,  2:25  to  5:00  p.  m.— 2nd  Yr.  Training  Class. 
Cookery,  Thurs.,  3:15  to  6:00  p.  m.— 1st  Cookery  (Electiv)  Student 
Teacher,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  1:00  to  3:15  p.  m. 

PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

Professional. — Didactics  Miss  Buck  1-2. 

English. — Reading  Miss  Falkler  5. — Complete  English  Grammar 
Miss  Gregg  2-3-4-5. — 1st  half  English  Grammar  Miss  Hearst  2-5.— 2nd 
half  English  Grammar  Miss  Hearst  3-4. — Complete  English  Composi- 
tion Miss  Parker  1. — 1st  half  English  Composition  Miss  Parker  2. — 2nd 
half  English  Composition  Miss  Parker  5.— Orthography  Miss  Oliver  1-2-3. 

Mathematics. — 1st  Algebra  Miss  Seals  3.— 2nd  Algebra  Miss  Seals 
4-5. — 1st  and  2nd  Algebra  Miss  Seals  2.— Complete  Arithmetic  Mr.  Cory 
1-3-5.— 1st  half  Arithmetic  Miss  Lambert  3-4.— 2nd  half  Arithmetic  Miss 
Lambert  1-5. 
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Science.— Physiology  Mr.  Newton  2-3. — 1st  Physics  Mr.  Chapman 
3. — 2nd  Physics  Mr.  Hersey  4.— Complete  Geography  Mr.  Cable  1.— 
1st  half  Geography  Miss  Aitchison  1-4.— 2nd  half  Geography  Miss  Aitchi- 
son  3. 

Politics  and  History.— Complete  U.  S.  History  Miss  Riggs  5. — 
1st  half  U.  S.  History  Miss  Rice  1-3.— 2nd  half  U.  S.  History  Miss  Rice  4. 
— Elementary  Economics  Mr.  Parish  3,  Mr.  Simeons  2. — Elementary 
Civics  Mr.  Meyerholz  2-4. 

Penmanship. — Penmanship  Mr.  Cummins  2-3. 

Music. — 1st  Vocal  Music  Mr.  Fullerton  3;  Miss  Dickey  2;  Miss  Sten- 
wall  1;  Mr.  Bangs  5.— 2nd  Vocal  Music  Miss  Stenwall  3-4;  Mr.  Bangs  1. 


SPRING  TERM. 


COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Professional.— Education  II.  (2nd  Psychol.)  Mr.  Samson  2.— Edu- 
cation III.  (Sch.  Mgt.)  Mr.  Dick 5.— Education  VII.  (Exp.  Psychol.)  Mr. 
Colgrove  4.— Education  VIII.  (Sch.  Supervision)  Mr.  Colgrove  3. 

English  and  Public  Speaking.— English  I.  (Coll.  Rhetoric)  Mr. 
Gist  2.— English  IL  (1st  Eng.  Lit.)  Mr.  Gist  3.— English  III.  (The 
Drama.)  Miss  Lsmbert  4. — English  IV.  (Lit.  Criticism)  Miss  Carpenter 
4. — English  V.  (ThemeWriting)  Miss  Carpenter  2.— English  VI.  (Shake- 
speare) Mr.  Gist  5. — Elocution  II.  Miss  Martin  4. — Principles  of  Expres- 
sion Miss  Martin  2. — Oratory  II.  Mr.  Tompkins  3. 

Mathematics. — Solid  Geometry  Mr.  Wright  4. — Higher  Algebra  II 
Mr.  Condit  3.— Trigonometry  II.  (Spherical  &  Surveying)  Mr.  Wright 
3. — Integral  Calculus  Mr.  Condit  4. 

Science. — Structural  Botany  Mr.  Arey  5. — Zoology  II.  Mr.  Ajrey 
2. — Geology  II.  Mr.  Arey  3. — Commercial  Geography  of  U.  S.  Miss 
Aitchison  1. — Commercial  Geography  of  Europe  Miss  Aitchison  2. — As- 
tronomy Mr.  Cable  1.— General  Chemistry  II.  Page  3.— Qualitativ  Anal- 
ysis I.  Mr.  Page  4.— Qualitative  Analysis  II.  Mr.  Anthony  4.— Quanta ti- 
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tive  Analysis  Mr.  Page  2.— Water  Analysis  Mr.  Page  5.— Food  Analysis 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Mr.  Page  1:30  to  4:00  p.  m.— Advanced  Physics  II. 
Mr.  Begeman  1.—  Advanced  Physics  III.  Mr.  Begeman  2. — Advanced 
Physics  Lab'y.  Begeman  5. 

Foren  Languages. — Latin  III.  (Freshman  Electiv)  Mr.  Merchant 
5.— Latin  VI.  Mr.  Merchant  3.— Latin  XV.  Mr.  Merchant  2.— Latin 
XVIII.  (  Elem.  Latin  for  College  students)  Mr.  Merchant  1.—  Latin  XXI. 
(3rd  Vergil)  Miss  Call  4.— Greek  III.  Miss  Call  1.— German  I.  Mr. 
Knoepfler  1. — German  II.  Miss  Lorenz  5. — German  III.  Mr.  Knoepfler 
2. — German  IV.  Miss  Lorenz  4. — German  V.  Miss  Lorenz  3. — German 
VI.  Miss  Lorenz  2.— German  IX.  Mr.  Knoepfler  4.— French  III.  Mr. 
Knoepfler.  3. 

Politics  and  History. — History  II.  (English  History)  Miss  Ricg 
2.— History  VI.  (19th  Cent.  Hist.)  Miss  Riggs  4.— Economics  III.  (In- 
dustrial History)  Mr.  Parish  2. — Government  I.  (Am.  Govt.)  Mr.  Meyer- 
holz  5. — Government  III.  (Comp.  Politics.)  Mr.  Meyerholz  3. 

Drawing. — History  of  Art  Miss  Thornton  5. 

The  Manual  Arts. — Org.  &  Econ.  of  Manual  Training  Mr.  Bailey 

NORMAL  COURSES. 

Professional. — 1st  Psychology  Mr.  Samson  1-3. — 2nd  Psychology 
Mr.  Samson  5. — School  Management  Mr.  Colgrove  1;  Mr.  Dick  3. — His- 
tory of  Education  Mr.  Walters  1-2. — Methods  Miss  Buck  2-5. — Principles 
of  Education  Mr.  Dick  1-4. — Illustrativ  Teaching  and  Training  School 
Org.  Mr.  Bender  4-6. — Observation  Mr.  Bender  5. 

English  and  Public  Speaking.— Rhetoric  Mr.  Gist  1;  Miss  Lam- 
bert 5;Miss  Hutchison  2. — American  Literature  Miss  Carpenter  5;  Miss 
Lambert  2. — 1st  English  Literature  Mr.  Gist  3. — 2nd  English  Literature 
(The  Drama)  Miss  Lambert  4.— 1st  Elocution  Miss  Falker  2-3-4. 

Mathematics.— 3rd  Algebra  Miss  Seals  2-5.— Beginning  Geometry 
Mr.  Cory  4.— Solid  Geometry  Mr.  Wright  2-5. 

Science. — General  Botany  Mr.  Newton  2-4. — Structural  Botany  Mr. 
Arey  5. — Physiography  Mr.  Gable  2-5. — 1st  Physics  Mr.  Chapman  3. — 
2nd  Physics  Mr.  Begeman  4;  Mr.  Hersey  5. — 3rd  Physics  Mr.  Hersey  3; 
Mr.  Chapman  4. 

Politics  and  History.— Modern  History   Miss  Riggs  2. — Ancient 
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History  Miss  Rice  4. — Economics  Mr.  Parish  1. — American  Government 
Mr.  Meyerholz  5. 

Foren  Languages. — 1st  German  Mr.  Knoepfler  1. — 2nd  German 
Miss  Lorenz  5. — 3rd  German  Mr.  Knoepfler  2. — 4th  German  Miss  Lorenz 
4. — 5th  German  Miss  Lorenz  3. — 6th  German  Miss  Lorenz  2. — 9th  Ger- 
man Mr.  Knoepfler  4. — 3rd  French  Mr.  Knoepfler  3. — 1st  Caesar  Miss 
Call  3.— 2nd  Cicero  Miss  Call  2.— 3rd  Virgil  Miss  Call  4.— 3rd  Greek  Miss 
Call  1. 

Drawing,  Commercial  Branches. — 1st  Drawing  Miss  Thornton  2; 
Miss  Patt  3. — 2nd  Drawing  Miss  Thornton  3-4. — Bookkeeping  Mr.  Cum- 
mins 4. 

The  Manual  Arts. — El.  Handwork  Mr.  Brown  1. 
Music— 1st  Vocal  Music  Mr.  Fullerton  3;  Miss  Dickey  1;  Mr. 
Bangs  2.— 2nd  Vocal  Music  Miss  Stenwall  1-3;  Mr.  Bangs  4. 

NORMAL  SPECIAL  TEACHER  COURSES. 

Professional. — 1st  Pri.  Methods  Miss  McGovern  4.— 2nd  Pri.  Meth- 
ods Miss  McGovern  3.— 3rd  Pri.  Methods  Miss  McGovern  1-5. — 2nd  Child 
Psychology  Mr.  Colgrove  2. — 1st  Psychology  Mr.  Samson  1-3. — 2nd 
Psychology  Mr.  Samson  5. — Experimental  Psychology  Mr.  Colgrove  4. — 
School  Management  Mr.  Colgrove  1;  Mr.  Dick  3.— History  of  Education 
for  Pri.  Teachers  Mr.  Walters  3. — History  of  Education  Mr.  Walters  1-2. 
— School  Supervision  Mr.  Colgrove  3. — Methods  Miss  Buck  2-5 — Criti- 
cism and  Practis  Miss  Suplee  1. — Pri.  Theory  &  Obs.  (for  I.  Pri.  &  II. 
Kg.)  Miss  Suplee  2.— 2nd  Kg.  Theory  Miss  Ward  1.— 3rd  Kg.  Theory 
Miss  Ward  3.— 6th  Kg.  Theory  Miss  Ward  4.— Senior  Kg.  Practis  Miss 
Portman  2-3. 

English  and  Public  Speaking.— Rhetoric  Mr.  Gist  1;  Miss  Lam- 
bert 5;  Miss  Hutchison  2. — American  Literature  Miss  Carpenter  5;  Miss 
Lambert  2.— 1st  English  Literature  Mr.  Gist  3.— Elements  of  Literary 
Criticism  Miss  Carpenter  4. — English  Composition  Miss  Parker  3. — 1st 
Elocution  Miss  Falkler  2-3-4. 

Mathematics. — 3rd  Algebra  Miss  Seals  2-5. — Beginning  Geometry 
Mr.  Cory  4.— Solid  Geometry  Mr.  Wright  2-5. 

Science. — General  Botany  Mr.  Newton  2-4. — Structural  Botany 
Mr.  Arey  5. — Physiography  Mr.  Cable  2-5. — Nature  Study  Mr.  Arey  4. — 
Commercial  Geography  of  U.  S.  Miss  Aitchison  1.— 2nd  General  Chem- 
istry Mr.  Page  3.— Qualitativ  Analysis  I.  Mr.  Page  4.— Food  Analysis, 
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Mon.,  Wed.,  Mr.  Page  1:30  to  4:00  p.  m.— 1st  Physics  Mr.  Chapman  3.— 
2nd  Physics  Mr.  Begeman  4;  Mr.  Hersey  5. 

Politics  and  History.— Modern  History  Miss  Riggs  2. — Ancient 
History  Miss  Rice  4. — Industrial  History  Mr.  Parish  2.— Economics  Mr. 
Parish  1. — Elementary  Civics  Mr.  Meyerholz  1-2. 

Drawing,  Commercial  Branches. — 3rd  Primary  Drawing  Miss 
Patt  4.— 1st  drawing  (Still  Life)  Miss  Thornton  2;  Miss  Patt  3.— 2nd 
Drawing  (Perspectiv)  Miss  Thornton  3-4.— Design  Miss  Patt  5.— History 
of  Painting  Miss  Thornton  5. — Supervision  in  Art  Miss  Thornton,  Miss 
Patt  2.— Advanced  Penmanship  Mr.  Cummins  5. — 2nd  Bookkeeping  Mr. 
Cummins  2. — 3rd  Bookkeeping  Mr.  Cummins  1. 

Music— 1st  Music  Mr.  Fullerton  3;  Miss  Dickey  1;  Mr.  Bangs  2.— 
2nd  Music  Miss  Stenwall  1-3;  Mr.  Bangs  4.— 3rd  Music  Mr.  Fullerton 
Miss  Dickey  5. — 4th  Music  Miss  Dickey,  Miss  Childs  4.— 5th  Music  Mr. 
Fullerton,  Miss  Dickey  2.— 6th  Music  Mr.  Fullerton,  Miss  Dickey,  Miss 
Stenwall,  Miss  Childs  5.— 9th  Music  Mr.  Fullerton,  Miss  Dickey  4.— 
Advanced  Harmony  Mr.  Merrill  2. — Minnesingers,  Wed.  Mr.  Fullerton 
6.— Troubadours,  Tues.  Mr.  Fullerton  6.— Young  Men,  Mon.  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton  6.—  Cecilians,  Wed.  Miss  Stenwall  6. — Euterpeans,  Tues.  Miss 
Stenwall  6.— Ladies'  Glee  Club,  Mon.  Miss  Stenwall  6.— Choral  Society, 
Thurs.  Mr.  Fullerton  6.— Military  Band,  Wed.  Mr.  Merrill  4:00  p.  m. 
—Junior  Band,  Tues.  Mr.  Merrill  4:00  p.  m.— Orchestra,  Mon.  Thurs. 
Mr.  Merrill  3:30  p.  m.—  Ensemble,  Wed.  Mr.  Merrill  3:00  p.  m. 

Physical  Trai - ing.— Physiology  of  Exercise  Mr.  Seymour  3.— 
Massage  and  First  Aid  Mr.  Seymour,  Miss  Bruce  5.— Advanced  Hygiene 
Mr.  Simmons  4. — Physical  Diagnosis  and  Prescription  of  Exercise  Mr. 
Seymour,  Miss  Bruce  2. — 3rd  Pri.  Phys.  Tr.  Miss  Bruce  3,  Miss  Hurst  5. 
— Physical  Training:  Class  Work  as  arranged  with  the  directors  according 
to  requirements  of  the  course. 

The  Manual  Arts. — Organization  and  Economics  of  Manual  Train- 
ing Mr.  Bailey  4.— 1st  Mechanical  Drawing  Mr.  Brown  3. — Adv.  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  Mr.  Bailey  5.— Primary^Hand  work  Mrs.  McMahon  1-3-5. — El. 
Handwork  Mr.  Brown  1.— 1st  Bench  Work  Mr.  Bailey  2.— Advanced 
Bench  Work  Mr.  Brown  5.— Wood  Turning  Mr.  Brown  2.— Sheet-metal 
Work  Mr.  Bailey  3.— Sewing  Mrs.  McMahon  2.— Individual  Work  in 
Manual  Training  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Brown  6. 

Domestic  Science.— Miss    Townsend.— 1st  Yr.  Training  Class: 
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Waitress  Work,  Tues.,  Thurs.  10:20  to  11:15  a.  m.  Foods:  Comp.  and 
Dietary  Uses,  Mon.  Wed.  1:30  to  2:25  p.  m.  Cookery,  Mon.  Wed.  2:25 
to  5:00  p.  m. — 2nd  year  Training  Class.  Cookery,  Tues.  1:15  to  3:15  p.  m. 
Household  Sanitation,  Thursday  1:30  to  2:25  p.  m. 

PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

Professional. — Didactics  Miss  Buck  3-4. 

English.— Reading  Miss  Falkler  1. — Methods  in  English  Grammar 
Miss  Gregg  5. — Complete  English  Grammar  Miss  Gregg  2-3-4. — 1st  half 
English  Grammar  Miss  Hearst  2-4.— 2nd  half  English  Grammar  Miss 
Hearst  3-5. — Complete  English  Composition  Miss  Parker  3. — 1st  half 
English  Composition  Miss  Parker  2. — 2nd  half  English  Composition  Miss 
Parker  4.— Orthography  Miss  Oliver  1-2-3. 

Mathematics. — 1st  Algebra  Mr.  Condit  2-5. — 2nd  Algebra  Miss 
Seals  4. — 1st  and  2nd  terms  Algebra  Miss  Seals  3. — Methods  in  Arithme- 
tic Mr.  Cory  5. — Complete  Arithmetic  Mr.  Cory  1-2. —1st  half  Arithme- 
tic Miss  Lambert  1-4. — 2nd  half  Arithmetic  Miss  Lambert3-5. 

Science. — Physiology  Mr.  Newton  1-3. — 1st  Physics  Mr.  Hersey  2. — 
2nd  Physics  Mr.  Chapman  1.— Complete  Geography  Mr.  Cable  3.— 1st 
half  Geography  Miss  Aitchison  5. — 2nd  half  Geography  Miss  Aitchison  4. 

Politics  and  History. — Complete  U.  S.  History  Miss  Riggs  3-5. 
—1st  half  U.  S.  History  Miss  Rice  3.  —2nd  half  U.  S.  '  History  Miss 
Rice  1. — Elementary  Economics  Mr.  Parish  4,  Mr.  ^Simmons  2 — Ele- 
mentary Civics  Mr.  Meyerholz  1-2. 

Penmanship. — Penmanship  Mr.  Cummins  3-5. 

Music— 1st  Vocal  Music  Mr.  Fullerton  3;  Mr.  Bangs  2;  Miss  Dickey 
1.— 2nd  Vocal  Music  Miss  Stenwall  1-3;  Mr.  Bangs  4. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  YEAR  1909-1910 


Fall  term  opens  Tuesday,  August  31,  1909. 
Winter  term  opens  Tuesday,  November  30,  1909. 
Spring  term  opens  Tuesday,  March  IS,  1910. 
Summer  term  opens  Saturday,  June  11,  1910 
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THE  COLLEGE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  -unconditional  admission  to  the  Teachers 
College  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  present 
satisfactory  records  from  accredited  secondary  schools  showing 
a  total  of  fourteen  units  of  work  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards required  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  Students  who  are  lacking  in  any  of  these 
respects  will  be  given  conditional  admission  in  so  far  as  their 
records  permit,  the  deficiencies  being  required  'to  be  made  in 
the  secondary  school  maintaind  by  the  Teachers  College.  The 
term  unit  as  employd  in  the  North  Central  States  signifies  a 
year's  work  where  the  class  hours  are  forty-five  minutes  in 
length,  the  number  of  class  hours  per  week  being  not  less  than 
five.  The  necessary  fourteen  units  are  to  be  selected  from  the 
following  lines  of  study,  the  possible  maximum  in  each  kind 
being  represented  by  the  number  attacht  to  the  departments  as 
here  outlined. 

SECONDARY  BRANCHES  MAXIMUM  UNITS 


1.  English — Grammar,  Literature,  Composition, 

Rhetoric  .  .  .   3 

2.  Mathematics— Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  4 

3.  History — Ancient,  Medieval,  Modern,  English, 

American    4 

4.  Latin — Lessons,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Vergil   4 

5.  Greek— Lessons,  Anabasis,  Homer   3 

6.  German   4 

X    French   4 

8.    Physics   ,   .  1 
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9.    Chemistry    1 

10.  Physiography    1 

11.  Botany   1 

12.  Zoology   1 

13.  Commercial  Branches,   Manual  Training,   Home  Eco^ 

nomics,  and  other  secondary  branches  when  they  are  not 
made  the  principal  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  taken. 
Elementary  Economics,  one-half  unit ;  Civics,  one-half  unit. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE  GIVING  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
WORK  AND  DIRECTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES OFFERD. 


THE  COLLEGE  COURSE 


Degree:    Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education. 
First  Grade  State  Certificate  Standard. 

Entrance  Requirements:    Four  Years  Accredited  High  School. 


A 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Ehetoric. 


A 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Education  III. 


A 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Prac.  Teaching 


A 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Prac.  Teaching 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

B 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Education  I. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

B 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Education  IV. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

B 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Education  V. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

B 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Electiv. 


C 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Education  II. 


C 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Prac.  Teaching 


C 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Education  VI. 


C 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Electiv. 
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NOTES. — 1.  Unless  Solid  Geometry  and  two  years  of  foren  lan- 
guage are  included  in  the  credits  filed  from  the  secondary  school,  these 
must  be  taken  as  part  of  the  College  Course. 

2.  Students  who  complete  the  full  college  course  shall  receive 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  Education  and  a  First  Grade  State  Certificate. 
Those  who  complete  twenty-seven  full  college  credits  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Didactics,  but  shall  not  receive  a  State 
Certificate  unless  they  have  met  all  the  requirements  for  such  certifi- 
cate demanded  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

On  the  completion  of  eighteen  college  credits,  students  may 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Didactics  and  a  Second  Grade 
State  Certificate,  provided  the  studies  pursued  by  them  in  the  second- 
ary school  and  the  Teachers  College  include  all  the  state  certificate 
constants  as  designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  In  addition 
to  the  constants  enumerated  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years, 
all  candidates  for  either  the  Bachelor  of  Didactics  degree  or  the 
Master  of  Didactics  degree  must  elect  one  additional  term  in  each 
of  the  following  subjects:  English,  History,  Mathematics,  Advanced 
Economics  or  American  Government,  Physics,  and  Practis  Teaching. 


METHOD  OF  CHOOSING  ELECTIVS 

Majors. — It  is  necessary  for  the  student  who  takes  the 
College  Course  to  select  one  major  study  with  some  one 
department.  A  major  consists  of  at  least  two  full  years  qf 
work,  thus  covering  six  term  credits.  The  different  majors 
that  are  offerd  are  in  the  following  lines.  After  the  one  major 
is  decided  the  student  is  under  the  direction  of  the  department 
in  which  the  major  belongs. 

1.  English  and  Public  Speaking. 

2.  Mathematics. 

3.  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

4.  History  and  Political  Science. 

5.  Latin. 

6.  German. 

7.  Greek. 

8.  Physical  Science. 

9.  Natural  Science. 

10.  General  Science. 

11.  Any  other  arrangement  of  majors  approved  by  the 

Faculty. 

Maximum  Credits  of  One  Kind. — The  largest  number 
of  term  credits  that  is  permitted  from  any  one  department 
shall  be  twelv.    This  is  limited  in  order  to  keep  a  fair  balance 
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and  insure  broad  general  scholarship  as  well  as  specialization 
in  some  one  line. 

Othee  Studies. — All  other  electiv  studies  that  are  to 
obtain  credit  upon  the  College  course  must  be  selected  from  the 
other  departments  and  must  all  be  pure  College  courses. 

In  addition  there  is  allowd  each  term  an  art  study  such  as 
music,  manual  training,  drawing,  cooking,  penmanship  or  a 
lecture  course  as  an  extra  hour  of  work,  but  such  studies  do 
not  substitute  for  any  of  the  thirty-six  term  credits  required  for 
graduation. 

It  is  advised  that  a  term  of  vocal  music  be  placed  on  the 
schedule  of  each  student  the  first  term  enrold  in  order  to  get 
redy  for  other  music  work  that  may  be  desired. 


DEPARTMENT  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE 

This  tabular  arrangement  gives  the  entire  program  of 
studies  with  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  the  Faculty  for  the 
College  Course. 

The  numbers  by  which  the  courses  in  the  different  depart- 
ments are  to  be  designated  are  given  below: 

Professional. 

Required  Work — 

I.    First  Term  Psychology. 
II.    Second  Term  Psychology. 

III.  School  Management. 

IV.  History  of  Education. 

V.    Philosophy  of  Education. 
VI.    American  Education. 

Electiv  Courses — 

VII.    Experimental  Psychology. 
VIII.    School  Supervision. 
IX.    Great  Educators. 

English.    Two  terms  of  work  required  (I.,  II.) 

I.  Rhetoric. 
II.    History  of  English  Literature. 
III.  Shakespeare. 
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IV.  English  Lyric  Poetry. 

V.  The  English  Romantic  Movement. 

VI.  The  Development  of  the  English  Drama. 

VII.  Anglo  Saxon  and  the  History  of  English 
Language. 

VIII.  Early  English. 

IX.  Literary  Criticism. 

X.  The  Essay  in  English  Literature. 

XL  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth'  Century. 

XII.  Theme  Writing  and  Story  Telling. 

XIII.  Special  Course  for  High  School  Teachers. 


Elocution  and  Public  Speaking. 

Elocution — 

I.    Elocution  I. 
II.    Elocution  II. 
III.    Applied  Drama. 
IV.,  V.,  VI.    Repertoire  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
VII.    Principles  of  Expression. 


Public  Speaking — 

I.    Forensic  Declamation. 
II.    Oratorical  Declamation. 

III.  Argumentation. 

IV.  Public  Address. 
V.  Oratory. 

Latin  and  Greek. 


Latin — 

I.  Cicero  (Cato  Major)  and  Livy. 

II.  (Livy.) 

III.  Horace  (Epodes  and  Odes). 

IV.  (VII.  or  X.)  Roman  Life. 
V.  .  (VII.  or  XI.)  Roman  Life. 

VI.  (IX.  or  XII.)  Roman  Life. 

XIII.  Teachers'  Latin. 

XIV.  Teachers'  Latin. 
XV.  Teachers'  Latin. 

XVI.  Elementary  Latin  for  College  Students. 
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XVII.  Elementary  Latin  for  College  Students. 

XVIII.  Elementary  Latin  for  College  Students. 

XIX.  Vergil. 

XX.  Vergil. 

XXI.  Vergil. 

Greek — 

I.,  II.  Lessons. 

III.  Anabasis. 

IV.  Plato. 
V.,  VI.  Homer. 

NOTE. — Courses  XVI.   to  XXL,  inclusiv,   cannot  be  counted 
toward  a  Latin  Major. 


German  and  French. 


German — 

I.  Lessons — Grammar. 

II.  Lessons — Grammar. 

III.  Immensee  and  Hoeher  als  die  Kirehe. 

IV.  Die  Journalisten. 
V.  Wilhelm  Tell. 

VI.  German  Prose  Composition. 

VII.  Emilia  Galotti  and  Lyrics  and  Ballads. 

VIII.  Nathan  der  Weise. 

IX.  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  and  Die  Braut  von 
Messina. 


Erench — 

I.    Lessons — Grammar  and  Pronunciation. 
II.    Lessons,  with  reading  easy  Erench. 
III.    L'Abbe  Constantiu,  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur 
Perrichon. 


Geometry  and  Surveying. 


I.  Solid  Geometry  (Ereshman  Year). 
II.  Surveying. 
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Mathematics. 


I.  Higher  Algebra  I. 

II.  Higher  Algebra  II. 

III.  Trigonometry. 

IV.  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 
V.  Analytical  Geometry. 

VI.  Differential  Calculus. 

VII.  Integral  Calculus. 


Chemistry. 


I.  General  Inorganic. 

II.  General  Inorganic. 

III.  Qualitativ  Analysis. 

IV.  Qualitativ  Analysis. 
V.  Quantitativ  Analysis. 

VI.  Quantitativ  Analysis. 

VII.  Water  Analysis. 

VIII.  Assaying. 

IX.  Food  Analysis. 


Physics. 


I.  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids. 

II.  Sound  and  Light. 

III.  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 

IV.  Teachers7  Special  Course. 


Natural  Science. 


I. 

Physiology  I. 

II. 

Botany  I. 

III. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

IV.,  V. 

Zoology  I.  and  II. 

VI. 

Physiography  I. 

VII.,  VIII. 

Geology  I.,  II. 

IX. 

Mineralogy. 

X. 

Astronomy. 

XI. 

Commercial  Geography  of  North  America. 
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XII.    Commercial  Geography  of  Europe. 
XIII.    Influences  of  Geography  upon  Ameri.can  His- 
tory. 

Major — 

Zoology  I. 
Physiography  I. 
Geology  I. 
Physiology  I. 
Botany  I. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

History  and  Politics. 

History — 

I.  American  History. 

II.  English  History. 

III.  Greek  History. 

IV.  Roman  History. 

V.  Eighteenth  Century  History. 

VI.  Nineteenth  Century  History. 

VII.  Method  History  or  Teachers'  History. 

VIII.  Medieval  History. 

IX.  Modern  History. 


Economics — 

I.  Theory. 

II.  Problems. 

Ill;  English  Industrial  History. 

IV.  American  Industrial  History. 

V.  Commercial  History  of  Europe. 

VI.  Money  and  Banking. 

VII.  Labor  and  Labor  Unions. 


Government — 

I.  American  Government. 

II.  American  Constitutional  History  I. 

III.  American  Constitutional  History  II. 

IV.  English  Government. 
V.  Comparativ  Politics. 

VI.  Elements  of  International  Law. 

VII.  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law. 
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Art. 

1.    History  of  Architecture  ,and  Sculpture. 
II.    History  of  Painting. 

Manual  Arts. 

I.,  II.    Manual  Training  Methods. 

III.    Organization    and    Economics    of  Manual 
Training. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 


The  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  has  developt  professional 
courses  for  college  graduates  that  deserv  special  recognition  for 
their  practical  features  and  for  their  large  professional  help- 
fulness. College  graduates  of  decided  success  in  teaching  can 
complete  one  of  these  courses  hy  attending  three  successiv 
summer  terms!  and  doing  special  assignd  work  during  the 
interim.  Before  graduation  they  will  need  to>  establish  proofs 
of  their  success  being  excellent  and  positiv.  Where  practical 
teaching  is  omitted  other  professional  credits  may  be  substi- 
tuted on  arrangement  with  the  department.  Those  not  having 
this  standard  of  success  are  developt  and  trained  by  the  Practis 
Teaching  department,  which  is  in  activ  work  during;  the  fall, 
winter  and  spring  terms  of  each  school  year.  For  inexperi- 
enced teachers,  the  regular  sessions  are  better  adapted,  as  the 
training  schools  are  then  in  session. 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSE  IN  EDUCATION. 


FIRST  TERM. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Advanced  Psychology. 
School  Management, 
History  of  Education. 


SECOND  TERM. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Philosophy  of  Education. 
American  Education. 
Practis  Teaching. 


THIRD  TERM. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Experimental  Psychology. 
Great  Educators. 
Practis  Teaching. 
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College  graduates  who  complete  this  course  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  and  a 
First  Grade  State  Certificate. 

II.    PROFESSIONAL  COURSE  WITH  ELECTIVS. 

1.  Education   3  credits 

2.  Training  School  Work  2  credits 

3.  Scholastic  Studies  4  credits 

Total  required   9  credits 

Graduates  of  approved  colleges  can  complete  this  course  in 
one  year,  and  will  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Didactics  and 
a  First  Grade  State  Certificate,  provided  they  meet  all  the 
requirements  demanded  by  the  State  Board  of  Educational 
Examiners. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THESE  COURSES. 

1.  Some  branches  of  the  above  work  can  be  personal,  indi- 
vidual studies,  laboratory  and  library  in  character,  on  lines  out- 
lined by  the  Professional  department.  These  studies  are  to  be 
carefully  made  and  results  submitted  to  the  department  for 
examination,  criticism  and  instruction.  The  library  is  so  strong 
in  Pedagogy  that  this  work  is  of  great  and  lasting  professional 
value. 

2.  For  entrance  upon  this  course  a  complete  detail  of  all 
the  work  taken  at  the  college  must  be  filed. 

3.  Substitutions  will  be  granted  for  efficient  pedagogical 
work  taken  at  a  college  with  a  strong  professional  department. 
Great  liberty  will  be  allowd  to  such  grade  of  students  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  prepare  both  wisely  and  well  for  the  best  public 
servis  in  any  special  line  of  school  work,  but  in  every  case  a 
year's  attendance  at  this  college  is  required.  Such  students 
are  excused. from  orations  and  literary  society  work  if  they 
apply  to  the  Faculty  for  such  release. 

4.  College  graduates  who  wish  Primary  or  Kindergarten 
training  will  be  given  a  year's  work  on  application  and  can 
graduate  at  the  end  of  that  time  of  residence,  provided  the 
work  done  is  creditable. 

5.  Any  college  graduate  interested  in  this  course  is  re- 
quested to  write  for  further  information  to  the  President  of  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College  or  to  C.  P.  Colgrove. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


SPECIAL  TEACHER  PREPARATION 


STANDARDS  REQUIRED  AND  HONORS  CONFERD. 

Conditions  of  Admission. — The  requirement  for  -uncondi- 
tional admission  is  the  same  as  that  designated  for  admission  to 
college  courses  heretofore  given.  Students  not  meeting  such 
standard  are  accepted  as  preparatory  students  and  given  the 
instruction  in  secondary  work  that  is  necessary  to  fully  comply 
with  such  minimum  condition. 

The  Diploma  Conferd. — The  junior  college  courses  each 
cover  two  years  of  strong  work  in  scholastic,  general  profes- 
sional and  special  professional  lines.  They  are  the  equivalent 
in  standard  of  excellence  with  other  college  courses  of  similar 
length  and  they  give  special  attention  to  some  one  line  of 
definit  training.  For  the  completion  of  these  two  years  of 
study  and  training,  a  Special  Teacher  Diploma  is  awarded 
and  a  second  grade  state  certificate  is  granted  by  the  state. 

For  the  completion  of  an  additional  year  of  study,  a 
Director's  or  Supervisor's  Diploma  as  a  special  teacher  is 
awarded  as  an  additional  recommendation  of  qualification  and 
training  for  executiv  work  along  these  specialties  of  teaching. 
When  a  three-year  course  is  printed,  the  third  year  is  the 
supervisors'  or  directors'  course. 

In  some  particular  departments  where  students  complete 
the  full  line  of  special  professional  work  required,  such  as  music 
and  art,  department  certificates  may  be  obtaind  by  such  persons 
as  do  not  desire  to  complete  the  scholastic  and  the  general  pro- 
fessional work  required  for  a  diploma. 

In  all  junior  college  courses  the  electiv  studies  must  be 
chosen  from  the  list  of  branches  and  term's  work  designated  as 
of  full  college  grade.  These  elections  must  be  made  by  con- 
sulting the  heds  of  the  departments  involvd  in  order  to  avoid 
all  mistakes. 
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THE  PRIMARY  TEACHERS'  COURSE 


A 

1.  Prim'y  Methods  1. 

2.  Psychology  2. 

3.  Prim'y  Handw'k 

4.  Rhetoric. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

B 


A 

1.  Sch.  Managem't 

2.  Drawing. 

3.  Zoology. 

4.  Criticism  and 

Practis. 


Prim'y  Methods  1. 
Elocution  or  2. 
Pub.  Speaking.  3. 

3.  Psychology.  . 

4.  Vocal  Music.  4. 
Physical  Training. 

Literary  Society  Work. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

B 

1.  Hist,  of  Educa'n.  1. 

2.  Drawing.  2. 

3.  Eng.  Literature.  3. 

4.  Criticism  and  4. 

Practis. 
Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 


Prim'y  Methods 
Botany 

Obs.  in  Training 
School. 
Vocal  Music. 


Kg.  Theory  &  Ob. 
Drawing. 
Electiv. 
Criticism  and 
Practis. 


THE  KINDERGARTNERS'  COURSE 


1.  Kg.  Theory. 

2.  Psychology. 

3.  Rhetoric. 

4.  Drawing. 


A 

1.  Kg.  Theory. 

2.  Kg.  Practis. 

3.  Elocution  or 
Pub.  Speaking. 

4.  Electiv. 


FIRST  YEAR. 
B 

1.  Kg.  Theory.  1. 

2.  Psychology.  2. 

3.  Vocal  Music.  3. 

4.  Drawing.  4. 
Physical  Training. 

Literary  Society  Work. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

B 

1.  Kg.  Theory.  1. 

2.  Kg.  Practis.  2. 

3.  Hist,  of  Educa'n.  3. 

4.  Electiv.  4. 

Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 


C 

Kg.  Practis. 
El.  Handwork. 
Vocal  Music. 
Nature  Study. 


C 

Kg.  Theory. 
Sch.  Managem't. 
Primary  Theory. 
Electiv. 
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SUPERVISOR  YEAR. 

ABC 

1.  Kg.  Theory.        1.  Kg.  Theory.         1.  Psychology. 

2.  Phil,  of  Educa'n.  2.  Sch.  Supervision.  2.  Kg.  Practis. 

3.  Harmony.  3.  Public  Speaking.  3.  Hist,  of  Paint'g. 

4.  Electiv.  4.  Electiv.  4.  Electiv. 

Literary  Society  Work. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  TEACHERS'  COURSE 


FIRST  YEAR. 


A 

1.  Psychology. 

2.  Rhetoric. 

3.  3d  term  Music 
Sightsinging  (3) 
Ele.  Harnry  (2) 

4.  Voice. 


B 

1.  Eng.  Literature.  1. 

2.  Psychology.  2. 

3.  4th  term  Music  3. 

Sightsinging  & 
Methods  (3) 
Hist,  of  Mus.(2) 

4.  5th  term  Music  4. 

Harmony  (2) 

5.  Voice. 


5. 

Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 


1.  Sound. 

2.  Elocution  or 
Pub.  Speaking. 

3.  7th  term  Music 
Hist  of  Mus.(2) 
Harmony  (2) 
Conducting  (1) 

4.  Observation 

(half  credit.) 


SECOND  YEAR. 

B 

1.  History.  1. 

2.  Sch.  Managem't  2. 

3.  8th  term  Music  3. 
Musical  Eorm  & 

Analysis  (2) 
Harmony  (2) 
Child  Voice  (1) 

4.  Prac.  Teaching.  4. 


C 

Nature  Study. 
Voice. 

6th  term.  Music 
Methods  (2) 
Harmonv  (2) 
Hist,  of  Mus.(l) 
5th  term  Music 
Ear  Train.  (2) 
Adv.  Sight- 
singing (1) 
Piano. 


C 

Hist,  of  Educa'n. 
Voice. 

9th  term  Music 
Supervision  (  2  ) 
Harmony  (2) 
Theory  of 
Music  (1) 

Prac.  Teaching. 


Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 
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The  figure  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of  recita- 
tion hours  per  week,  when  less  than  five  hours  a  week  are  given. 

Two  years  of  voice  are  required  (one  lesson  per  week.) 

One  year  of  piano  is  required  (one  lesson  per  week). 

Students  completing  all  the  music  work  required  in  the 
above  course  and  the  practis  teaching,  in  addition  to  one  term 
of  psychology,  one  term  of  school  management,  one  term  of  elo- 
cution, and  two  electivs  in  English,  may  be  granted  a  certificate 
from  the  department. 


THE  DRAWING  TEACHERS'  COURSE 


FIRST  YEAR. 


A  B 
Cast  Drawing.  1,  Cast  Drawing.  1. 
History  (Greek)  2.  Medieval  Hist'y.  2. 
Elocution  or  3.  Psychology.  3. 
Public  Speaking  4.  Hist,  of  Architec-  4. 
Rhetoric.  ture  &  Sculpt're. 

Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 


C 

Hist,  of  Paint'g. 
Psychology. 
Phys.  Sci.  Electiv 
Elect  iv. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

ABC 

1.  Still  Life.  1.  Perspectiv.  1.  Design. 

2.  Zoology.  2.  El.  Handwork.    2.  Mathematics. 

3.  Pol.  Sci.  Electiv.  3.  Eng.  Literature.  3.  Hist,  of  Educa'u. 

4.  Sch.  Managem't.  4.  Prac.  Teaching.  4.  Prac.  Teaching. 

Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 


A 

1.  Water  Color. 

2.  ProfessT  Electiv. 

3.  Physiography. 

4.  El.  of  Lit.  Crit. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

B 

Mech.  Drawing". 


Geology.  2. 
Phil,  of  Educa'n.  3. 
Sheet  Met.  Work.  4. 
Literary  Society  Work. 


C 

Supervis'n  in  Art 
Chemistry. 
Botany. 
Electiv. 


IS 
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THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS'  COURSE 


A 

1.  Rhetoric. 

2.  Psychology. 

3.  Com.  Geog.  of 
X.  A.  • 

L  1st  Drawing. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

B 

1.  Higher  Algebra  1. 1. 

2.  Psychology.  2. 

3.  Prim.  Handwork. 3. 

4.  2d  Drawing.  4. 

5.  Mech.  Drawing.  5. 
Physical  Training. 

Literary  Society  Work. 


Ens 


C 

Literature. 


Sch.  Managem't. 
Bench  Work. 
Design. 

Mech.  Drawing. 


1.  Trigonometry. 

2.  Man.  Training 
Methods. 

3.  Bench  Work. 

4.  Mech.  Drawing. 

5.  Ele.  Handwork. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

B 

1.  Hist,  of  Educa'n.  1. 

2.  Man.  Training  2. 
Methods.  3. 

3.  Bench  Work.  4. 

4.  Sheet  Met.  Work.  5. 

5.  Prac.  Teaching. 
Physical  Training. 

Literary  Society  Work. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

A  B 

1.  Profess'l  Electiv.  1.  Phil,  of  Educa'n.  1. 

2.  Elocution  or        2.  Chemistry  I. 
Pub.  Speaking.    3.  Special  Electiv.  2. 

3.  Bench  Work.       4.  Indus.  History.  3. 

4.  Electiv.  4. 

Literary  Society  Work. 


C 

XIX.  Cent.  Hist. 
Physics  I. 
Bench  Work. 
Special  Electiv. 
Prac.  Teaching. 


Org.  &  Econ.  of 
Man.  Training. 
Chemistry  IT. 
Nat,  Sci.  Electiv. 
Special  Electiv. 


THE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS'  COURSE 


FIRST  YEAR. 

ABC 

1.  Foods,  Comp.  &  1.  Foods,  Comp.  &  1.  Foods,  Comp.  & 
Dietary  Uses.  Dietary  Uses.  Dietary  Uses. 

2.  Cookery.  2.  Cookery.  2.  Cookery. 

3.  Sewing.  3.  Sewing.  3.  Waitress  Work. 
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4.  Inorg.  Chemistry.  4.  Inorg.  Chemistry.  4. 

5.  Rhetoric.  5.  Sanitation.  5. 

6. 

Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 


A 

1.  Cookery. 

2.  Psychology 


SECOND  YEAR. 

B 

1.  Cookery.  1 

2.  Household  Archi--2. 


Household  Chem.  tecture. 


3. 


4.  Adv.  Physiology.  3.  Household  Chem.4. 

5.  Prac.  Teaching.   4.  Psychology.  5. 

5.  Prac.  Teaching. 
Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 


Qual.  Analysis. 
Sewing. 

Methods  in  Dom. 
Science. 


C 

Cookery. 
Food  Analysis. 
Hist,  of  Educa'n. 
Sch.  Managem't. 
Prac.  Teaching. 


NOTE. — This  course  is  of  a  kind  that  it  is  practically  necessary 
to  begin  the  same  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  and  continue  it 
regularly  for  the  time  required. 


THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS'  COURSE 


1.  Electiv  (Math.) 

2.  Electiv  (Hist.) 

3.  Rhetoric. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

B 

1.  Chemistry  I.  1. 

2.  Elocution  or  2. 
Public  Speaking.  3. 

3.  Psychology. 
Physical  Training. 

Literary  Society  Work. 

SECOND  YEAR. 


C 

Chemistry  IT. 
Electiv.  (Eng.) 
Psychology. 


C 


A  B 

1.  Gym.  Pedagogy.  1.  Theory  of  Gym.    1.  Hist,  of  Physical 

2.  Anatomy  I.  and  Athletics.  Training. 

3.  Sch.  Managem't.  2.  Anatomy  II.  2. 

3.  Hist,  of  Educa'n.  3. 
Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 


Adv.  Hygiene. 
Elec.  (Pol.  Sci.) 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

ABC 

1.  Anthropometry  &1.  Prac.  Teaching.    1.  Physiology  of 
Phys.  Diagnosis.  2.  Elec.  (Nat.  Sci.)  Exercise. 

2.  Adv.  Physiology  3.  Phil,  of  Educa'n.  2.  Electiv. 

3.  Electiv.  3.  Genetic  Psych. 

4.  Med.  Gymnastics 
and  Massage. 

Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 


SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 


ABC 

1.  Gym.  Pedagogy.  1.  Theory  of  Gym.  1.  Hist,  of  Phys.  Tr. 

2.  Anatomy  I.  &  Ath.  2.  Hygiene. 

3.  Adv.  Physiology.  2.  Anatomy  II.         3.  Physiology  of 

4.  Anthropometry  &3.  Electiv.  Exercise. 

Phys.  Diagnosis.  4.  Prac.  Teaching.    4.  Medical  Gym.  & 

Massage. 

Physical  Training. 


TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATE  COURSES 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL  COURSES  PREPARATORY  TO 
COLLEGE  COURSE 


I.    ELEMENTARY  TEACHER'S  DIPLOMA. 
II.    GRAMMAR  GRADE  TEACHER'S  DIPLOMA. 

For  teacher-students  wanting  preparation  for  the  legal  cer- 
tificates that  are  required  by  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  State 
Teachers  College  regularly  maintains  classes  for  all  the  sub- 
jects required  in  the  examinations.  These  subjects  are  arranged 
in  a  logical  order  and  are  so  groupt  with  professional  study 
that  diplomas  of  graduation  are  given.  These  studies  when 
completed  in  full  constitute  in  addition  the  equivalent  of  the 
secondary  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  College  Course 
and  are  intended  to  assist  such  students  to  continue  their 
studies  beyond  these  diplomas  if  they  so  decide. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADM ISSION— PLANS  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

1.  Students  who  possess  third  grade  uniform  county 
certificates,  whether  in  force  or  not,  may  enter  without 
formal  examination  on  this  credential  of  scholarship,  but  they 
will  be  required  to  take  all  branches  on  the  certificate  that  are 
recorded  as  below  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  two  term  classes 
regularly  provided.  Students  who  have  completed  eighth  grade 
work  in  city  schools,  or  those  having  country  school  diplomas, 
who  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  are  admitted  to  the  course 
but  are  assignd  to  classes  where  two  terms  of  work  is  required 
in  arithmetic,  grammar,  U.  S.  history,  geography,  and  vocal 
music.  Students  without  credentials  of  any  kind  or  who  do 
not  meet  these  minimum  standards  are  given  work  in  the 
Secondary  or  High  School  maintaind  by  the  College,  unless 
they  establish  their  qualifications  as  conforming  to  said  stand- 
ards by  taking  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  required  for 
third  grade  county  certificate. 
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2.  Students  who  possess  second  grade  county  certificates 
or  equivalent  scholarship  are  admitted  to  the  second  year  of 
this  county  certificate  course,  but  must  re-study  such  subjects 
as  are  recorded  on  the  certificate  as  less  than  eighty-five  per 
cent.  Students  with  first  grade  county  certificates  are  admitted 
to  the  third  year  of  the  county  certificate  course  and  are 
required  to  make  twelv  additional  term  credits  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects  in  order  to  graduate:  English  composition,  Amer- 
ican literature,  third  term  Algebra,  physiography,  bookkeeping, 
general  botany,  vocal  music,  principles  of  education  or  methods, 
general  history  (two  terms),  plane  geometry  (two  terms). 
Those  who  complete  the  constants  in  this  course  will  be  granted 
The  Elementary  Teachers'  Diploma  certifying  to  their  schol- 
arship and  capability. 

3.  Students  who  complete  the  Elementary  Teachers' 
course  hereafter  outlined,  including  all  electivs,  or  who  bring 
credits  from  secondary  or  high  schools  equivalent  to  eleven 
units  of  work  as  defined  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  are  granted  unconditional 
admission  to  begin  the  State  Certificate  Course  hereafter  out- 
lined. Persons  who  desire  to  know  whether  they  can  meet 
these  conditions  should  send  a  copy  of  their  credits  officially 
certified  to  by  the  principal  or  superintendent  and  secure  a 
decision  on  the  same  before  coming  to  school  for  work.  The 
electiv  credits  designated  in  the  second  and  third  years  are 
required  in  addition  to  the  Elementary  Teacher  Diploma  in 
order  to  secure  unconditional  admission  to  the  State  Certifi- 
cate Course. 

4.  Students  who  have  not  had  high  school  preparation 
and  who  desire  to  train  themselvs  to  undertake  primary,  kinder- 
garten or  other  special  teacher  work  are  assigned  to  the  courses 
designated  for  county  and  state  certificate  preparation,  such 
modifications  being  made  as  will  permit  them  to  comply  with 
the  standards  adopted  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  such  special  course  as  soon  as  the  work 
required  permits.  All  such  persons  should  have  their  pre- 
scribed work  outlined  by  the  faculty  and  then  they  should 
adhere  strictly  to  the  schedule  of  work  required. 
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L   UNIFORM  COUNTY  CERTIFICATE  COURSE 


Granting  an  Elementary  Teacher  Diploma  when  Constants 
are  completed. 


1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 


A 

Arithmetic. 
Grammar. 
Physiology. 
Orthography. 


A 

1.  Eng.  Comp. 

2.  Algebra. 

3.  Physiography. 

4.  Electiv. 


1.  Plane  Geometry. 

2.  Physics. 

3.  Gen.  History. 

4.  Electiv. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

B 

1.  Geography. 

2.  Algebra. 

3.  Didactics. 

4.  Penmanship. 


0 

1.  U.  S.  History. 

2.  Algebra. 

3.  Reading. 

4.  Vocal  Music. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

B  C 

1.  Amer.  Literature.  1.  Electiv. 

2.  El.  Economics.    2.  Civics. 

3.  Bookkeeping.        3.  Methods. 

4.  Electiv.  4.  Electiv. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

B 

1.  Plane  Geometry. 

2.  Physics. 

3.  Gen.  History. 

4.  Electiv. 
Physical  Training. 


1.  Botany. 

2.  Vocal  Music. 

3.  Prin.  of  Educa'n. 

4.  Electiv. 


II.   STATE  CERTIFICATE  COURSE 


Granting  a  Grammar  Grade  Teacher  Diploma  and  a  Second  Grade 
State  Certificate. 


A 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Drawing. 

3.  Psychology. 

4.  Math.  Electiv. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

B 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Drawing. 

3.  Psychology. 

4.  Sanitation. 
Physical  Training. 

Literary  Society  Work. 


C 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Elocution. 

3.  *Sch.  Managem't. 

4.  Science  Electiv. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 
ABO 

1.  Electiv.  1.  Electiv.  1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv.  2.  Electiv.  2.  Electiv. 

3.  English.  3.  English.  3.  History. 

4.  Hist,  of  Educa'n.  4.  Prac.  Teaching.  4.  Prac.  Teaching. 


Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 


*If  all  the  professional  subjects  in  the  Uniform  County  Certifi- 
cate Course  have  been  pursued  in  this  school,  an  electiv  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  School  Management  in  the  course. 


NOTES. — 1.  The  Electivs  in  this  course  may  be  used  for 
foren  languages  or  college  credits,  provided  all  the  requirements  for 
a  Second  Grade  State  Certificate  are  otherwise  met.  The  following 
subjects  are  constants  and  must  be  taken  by  all  students  who  cannot 
furnish  credentials  showing  satisfactory  credits  in  these  subjects: 
Botany,  Economics,  Physiography,  Bookkeeping,  Physics  and  Vocal 
Music.  A  term's  work  in  Teachers'  Arithmetic  and  Teachers'  Gram- 
mar may  be  taken  as  an  electiv  in  the  first  year  of  this  course. 

2.  Students  who  are  pursuing  work  for  entrance  to  College 
Course  must  complete  fourteen  units  of  secondary  work  in  which  as 
constants  are  three  units  of  English,  two  of  Mathematics  and  two  of 
foren  language.  All  such  students  should  receive  definit  instruction 
regarding  the  work  to  be  studied  at  the  president's  offis. 


THE  SPECIAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  COURSE 


Granting  a  Department  Certificate. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


1.  Penmanship. 

2.  Bookkeeping. 

3.  Arithmetic. 

4.  Grammar. 


B  C 

1.  Penmanship.        1.  Penmanship. 

2.  2d  Bookkeeping.  2.  3d  Bookkeeping. 

3.  Com.  Geography.  3.  Com.  Geography. 

4.  Eng.  Comp.         4.  Khetorie. 
Physical  Training. 

Khetorieals  or  Literary  Society  Work. 


SPECIAL  MUSIC  TEACHER  COURSES 


Conditions  of  Admission.  —  Students  are  admitted  to  these 
music  courses  on  liberal  terms  as  to  preparatory  training  and 
are  encouraged  to  begin  early  enough  to  develop  the  skill  and 
capability  for  professional  artistic  success  that  are  so  notably 
demanded  in  teachers  of  these  kinds. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  graduation,  the  student  must 
have  attaind  to  the  scholastic  qualifications  required  of  second- 
ary schools  for  full  college  entrance.  These  scholastic  condi- 
tions may  be  acquired  in  any  good  secondary  school  or  may  be 
accomplisht  in  the  certificate  courses  at  the  College. 

Conditions  of  Graduation. — A  special  Teacher  Diploma 
will  be  awarded  to  such  persons  as  complete  satisfactorily  any 
one  of  the  courses  here  outlined,  but  as  skill  and  capability  as 
musicians  are  also  essential  qualities  to  be  attaind,  the  exact 
time  necessary  to  complete  any  one  of  these  courses  can  not 
be  stated  in  school  years.  The  candidate  must  have  sufficient 
proficiency  in  the  special  line  chosen  to  secure  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  work  to  become  an 
applicant  for  graduation.  The  courses  as  here  mapt  out,  out- 
side of  the  attainment  in  capability  as  a  musician,  can  be 
satisfactorily  completed  in  three  years. 


THE  PIANO  COURSE 


Piano  lessons  must  be  continued  thru  the  entire  period  of 
study,  two  lessons  a  week.  A  second  study — voice  or  orches- 
tral instrument — must  also  be  carried,  with  either  one  or  two 
lessons  a  week,  each  term  except  the  last  year. 

Other  required  work  will  be: 


Elem'ts  of  Music  5 
German  5 
Music  History  2 


FIRST  YEAR. 

B 

Elem'ts  of  Music  5 
German  5 


C 

German  5 
Music  History  1 
Ear  Training  2 
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A 

Harmony  2 
Music  History  2 
Sound  5 

A 

Harmony  2 
Psychology  5 


SECOND  YEAR. 

B  C 

Harmony  2  Harmony  2 

Eng.  Literature  5  Psychology  5 

THIRD  YEAR. 

B  0 

Harmony  2  Harm.  Analysis  2 
Medieval  History  5  Modern  History  5 


Piano — 9  terms,  twice  a  week  (at  least). 

Second  Study — G  terms,  once  or  twice  a  week  (at  least). 

The  figures  after  the  subjects  indicate  the  number  of  recitation 
periods  per  week. 


THE  VIOLIN  COURSE 


Violin  lessons  must  be  continued  thru  the  entire  period 
of  study — two  lessons  per  week.  The  piano  work  must  be  car- 
ried for*  two  years  successfully  with  at  least  one  lesson  a  week. 
Attendance  at  two  orchestra  rehearsals  and  one  class  in  ensem- 
ble playing  is  also  required  each  week. 


A 

Elem'ts  of  Music  5 
German  5 
Musical  History  2 

A 

Harmony  2 
Musical  History  2 
Sound  5 

A 

Harmony  2 
Psychology  5 


FIRST  YEAR. 
B 

Elem'ts  of  Music  5 
German  5 

SECOND  YEAR. 

B 

Harmony  2 
Eng.  Literature  5 

THIRD  YEAR. 

B 

Harmony  2 
Medieval  History  5  Modern  History  5 


C 

Musical  History  1 
German  5 
Ear  Training  2 


C 

Harmony  2 
Psychology  5 


C 

Harm.  Analysis  2 


The  figures  after  the  subjects  indicate  the  number  of  recitation 
periods  per  week. 
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THE  VOICE  COURSE 
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-  Three  years  of  voice  lessons  (two  a  week),  and  two  years 
piano  lessons  (one  a  week),  will  be  required. 


FIEST  YEAR. 

AEG 
Elem'ts  of  Music  5  Elem'ts  of  Music  5  German  5 


German  5 
Music  History  2 


A 

Harmony  2 
Music  History  2 
Sound  5 

A 

Harmony  2 
Psychology  5 
French  5 


German  5  Elem'ts  .of  Music  5 

Theory  of  Physical  Ear  Training  2 
Training  5 


SECOND  YEAR. 


B  C 
Harmony  2  Harmony  2 

Eng.  Literature  5    Psychology  5 


THIRD  YEAR. 
B 

Harmony  2 
French  5 


0 

Harm.  Analysis  2 
French  5 


Medieval  History  5  Modern  History  5 


The  figures  after  the  subjects  indicate  the  number  of  recitation 
periods  per  week. 


PROGRAM  OF  RECITATIONS 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE 


This  program  of  recitations  is  printed  for  the  full  school 
year,  presenting  the  work  for  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms.  The  work  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  past  year 
and  may  be  expanded  if  numbers  enrold  should  demand  it. 

The  nomenclature  used  gives  in  order:  1.  The  College 
Course,  2.  The  Junior  College  Courses,  3.  The  Teachers' 
Certificate  Courses,  for  each  term.  The  subject  of  study  is 
given  in  the  terminology  adopted  by  the  departments,  complete 
explanation  being  given  in  the  Catalog  and  Circular  for  1909. 
The  name  of  the  teacher  is  given  following  each  subject  assigncl 
for  the  term  and  the  Arabic  numeral  following  the  teacher's 
name  gives  the  hour  at  which  the  recitation  will  occur. 

The  following  are  the  hours  of  work  in  the  school  for  the 
year: 

First  Hour— 8:00  to  8:55. 
Second  Hour— 8:55  to  9:50. 
Assembly— 9:50  to  10:20. 
Third  Hour--10:20  to  11:15. 
Fourth  Hour— 11:15  to  12:10. 
Fifth  Hour— 1 :30  to  2  :25. 
Sixth  Hour— 2  :25  to  3  :20. 
Seventh  Hour — 3:20  to  4:15. 

Of  these  the  first  to  fifth,  inclusiv,  are  regarded  as  regular 
class  hours. 

Students'  Ofps  Hours. — Students  having  business  with  the 
President's  offis  will  receive  attention  from  7  :30  to  9  :50  a.  m. 
and  1 :00  to  2  :00  p.  m.  Please  note  this  and  do  not  come  other 
business  hours  except  in  emergencies  that  are  unusual. 
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Library  Hours. — School  days,  7 :30  a.  m.  to  5  :00  p.  m. 
Saturdays,  8  :00  a.  m.  to  12  :00  m. 

Literary  Societies. — Fridays,  2  :25  p.  m.  Saturdays,  7 :00 
p.  m. 

Faculty  Meetings. — Mondays,  2:25  p.  m. 


PRIVATE  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  MUSIC 

Fees  Paid  to  Teachers 


Violin  Lessons — Mr.  Merrill,  $1.00;  Assistants,  75c, 
Voice  Lessons — Mr.  Fullerton,  $1.50 ;  Miss  Childs,  $1.00  ; 

Assistants,  75c. 

Piano  Lessons — Mr.  Frampton,  $1.00;  Miss  Whipple, 

75c;  Assistants,  75c. 


ASSIGNMENT  FOR  REHEARSALS  OF  MUSICAL 
SOCIETIES 


Choral  Society — Thursdays,  2:25  p.  m. 
Cecilians — Wednesdays,  2  :25  p.  m. 
Euterpeans — Tuesdays,  2  :25  p.  m. 
Young  Ladies'  Glee  Club — Mondays,  2:25  p.  in. 
Minnesingers — Wednesdays,  2:25  p.  m. 
Troubadours — Tuesdays,  2:25  p.  m. 

Orchestra — Mondays  and  Thursdays,  3  :30  to  5  :00  p.  m. 

Band — Wednesdays,  3:30  to  4:30  p.  m. 

Wind  Quire — Tuesdays,  3:30  to  4:30  p.  m. 

Junior  Band — Tuesdays,  3  :30  to  4 :30  p.  in. 

High  School  Orchestra — Fridays,  3  :30  to  4 :30  p.  m. 


FALL  TERM 

College  Course 

Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — I.  1st 
Psychology,  Mr.  Samson  1-2.  III.  School  Management,  Mr. 
Colgrove  5 ;  Mr.  Dick  1-2-4.  IV.  History  of  Education, 
Mr.  Walters  2.    IX.    Great  Educators,  Mr.  Walters  1. 
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Training  in  Teaching. — Illustrativ  Teaching,  Mr.  Ben- 
der (Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday)  3-5-6.  Observation  in 
Training  School,  Mr.  Bender  4. 

English  Language  and  Literature. — I.  Rhetoric, 
Mr.  Lynch  1-3 ;  Mr.  Gist  1-5 ;  Miss  Lambert  5.  II.  History 
of  English  Literature  (first  term),  Miss  Carpenter  4.  III. 
Shakespeare,  Mr.  Gist  2.  IV.  English  Lyric  Poetry,  Mr. 
Lynch  5.  XL  English  Literature  of  the  19th  Century,  Miss 
Lambert  1.  XII.  Theme  Writing  and  Story  Telling,  Miss 
Carpenter  3. 

Elocution  and  Public  Speaking. — (1)  Elocution.  I. 
Elocution  I.,  Miss  Martin  2-3.    IV.    Repertoire,  Miss  Martin 

4.  (2)  Public  Speaking — I.  Forensic  Declamation,  Mr. 
Tompkins  3.    III.    Argumentation,  Mr.  Tompkins  2. 

Latin  and  Greek. — (1)  Latin.  I.  Cicero  (Cato 
Major)  and  Livy,  Mr.  Merchant  3.  VII.  Suetonius,  Tibul- 
lus,  Propertius,  Mr.  Merchant  5.  XIII.  Teachers'  Latin,  Mr. 
Merchant  2.  XVI.  Elementary  Latin,  Mr.  Merchant  1. 
XIX.  Vergil  (1st  term),  Miss  Call  4.  (2)  Greek. — H 
Lessons,  Miss  Call  1.    IV.    Xenophon,  Miss  Call  3. 

German  and  Erencii. — (1)  German.  I.  Grammar, 
Mr.  Knoepner  2.  II.  Grammar,  Miss  Lorenz  3.  III.  Im- 
mensee  and  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  Miss  Lorenz  2.  IV.  Die 
Journalisten,  Miss  Lorenz  4.    V.    Wilhelm  Tell,  Miss  Lorenz 

5.  VI.  Prose  Composition,  Mr.  Knoepfler  1.  VII.  Emilia 
Galotti,  Mr.  Knoepner  4.  (2)  French — I.  Lessons,  Mr. 
Knoepner  3. 

Mathematics. — I.  Higher  Algebra  L,  Mr.  Condit  2. 
V.  Analytical  Geometry,  Mr.  Condit  3.  III.  Trigonom- 
etry, Mr.  Cory  1. 

Chemistry. — I.  Inorganic,  Mr.  Page  1.  II.  Inorganic, 
Mr.  Page  2.  III.  IV.  Qualitativ  Analysis,  Mr.  Getchell  3. 
V.,  VI.  Quantitativ  Analysis,  Mr.  Getchell  4.  VII.  Water 
Analysis,  Mr.  Page  5.    IX.    Eood  Analysis,  Mr.  Page  5. 
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Physics. — I.  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids,  Mr.  Bege- 
man  1-3. 

Natural  Science. — I.  Physiology,  Mr.  Newton  3. 
IV.  Zoology  L,  Mr.  Arey  1.  VI.  Physiography,  Mr.  Cable 
2.  XI.  Commercial  Geography  of  North  America,  Miss 
Aitchison  1. 

History  and  Politics. — (1)  History.  I.  American, 
Miss  Riggs  3.  Ill,  Greek,  Miss  Rice  1.  IX.  Modern,  Miss 
Riggs  4.  (2)  Economics. — I.  Economic  Theory,  Mr.  Parish 
2.  V.  Commercial  History  of  Europe,  Mr.  Parish  4.  (3) 
Government — I.  American  Government,  Mr.  Meyerholz  4. 
II.    American  Constitutional  History  I.,  Mr.  Meyerholz  2. 

The  Manual  Arts. — I.  Manual  Training  Methods  L, 
Mr.  Bailey  2.  


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — 1st  Psy- 
chology, Mr.  Colgrove  1-2-3.  History  of  Education,  Mr.  Wal- 
ters 3-4.  1st  Primary  Methods,  Miss  McGovern  2-3-4.  2d 
Primary  Methods,  Miss  McGovern  1. 

Training  in  Teaching. — Primary  Criticism,  Miss 
Hatcher  6.  Kindergarten  Theory  (  Junior),  Miss  Ward  and 
Miss  Dowdell  1.  Kindergarten  Theory  (Senior),  Miss  Ward 
and  Miss  Dowdell  1.  Kindergarten  Practis,  Miss  Ward  and 
Miss  Dowdell  2-3-4. 

Chemistry. — Household  Chemistry,  Mr.  Page  4. 

Physics. — Sound,  Mr.  Begeman  5. 

Natural  Science.' — Zoology,  Mr.  Arey  3-5. 

Art. — Water  Color,  Miss  Thornton  1.  1st  Primary  Draw- 
ing, Miss  Thornton  2-3-4.  Cast  Drawing,  Miss  Patt  2.  1st 
Kindergarten  Drawing,  Miss  Patt  3.  Still  .Life,  Miss  Patt  4. 
Perspectiv,  Miss  Patt  1. 
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Vocal  Music. — 1st  Vocal  Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  2;  Miss 
]STeff  1;  Mr.  Hayes  3;  Miss  Stenwall  and  Miss  Neff  5.  2d 
Vocal  Music,  Miss  Stenwall  1;  Miss  Neff  4;  Mr.  Hayes  2. 
3d  Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  3.  4th  Music,  (a)  History  (Monday, 
Thursday),  Miss  Childs;  (b)  Sightsinging  (Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday),  Miss  Stenwall  4.  7th  Music,  (a)  History  (Tues- 
day, Friday),  Miss  Childs;  (b)  Harmony  (Monday,  Thurs- 
day), Mr.  Merrill;  (c)  Conducting  (Wednesday),  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton  4.  Practis  Teaching  for  Music  Students,  Miss  Stenwall  2 ; 
Miss  Neff  3. 

Physical  Education. — Gymnastic  Pedagogy,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour 4.  Anthropometry  and  Physical  Diagnosis,  Miss  Mc- 
Nally  5.  Anatomy  L,  Mr.  Simmons  3.  1st  Primary  Physical 
Training,  Miss  McNally  3-4. 

The  Manual  Arts. — Manual  Training  Methods  I.,  Mr. 
Bailey  2.  1st  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mr.  Bailey  3.  Advanced 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Mr.  Bailey  5.  1st  Bench  Work,  Mr. 
Bailey  4.  Advanced  Bench  Work,  Mr.  Brown  3.  Woodturn- 
ing;  Mr.  Brown  5.  Primary  Handwork,  Mrs.  McMahon  1-3-5. 
1st  Sewing,  Mrs.  McMahon  2.  Elementary  Handwork,  Mr. 
Brown  4. 

Home  Economics. — Domestic  Science.  (1)  1st  Year 
Training  Class.  Foods ;  Composition  and  Dietary  Uses,  Miss 
Townsend  (Monday,  Wednesday)  1:30  to  2:25.  Cookery,  Miss 
Townsend  (Monday,  Wednesday),  2:25  to  5:00.  (2)  2d  Year 
Training  Class.  Methods  in  Domestic  Science,  Miss  Townsend 
(Friday)  1:30  to  2:25.  Cookery,  Miss  Townsend  (Tuesday, 
Thursday)  3:15  to  5:30.  Practis  Teaching  in  Cookery  (Tues- 
day, Thursday),  1:00  to  3:15. 


COUNTY  AND  STATE  CERTIFICATE  COURSES 


Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — School  Man- 
agement, Mr.  Colgrove  5 ;  Mr.  Dick  1-2-4.  1st  Psychology, 
Mr.  Samson  3.  2d  Psychology,  Mr.  Samson  5.  History  of 
Education,  Mr.  Walters  3-4.  Principles  of  Education,  Mr. 
Dick  3.    Methods,  Miss  Buck  2-3.    Didactics,  Miss  Buck  1-5. 
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English  Language  and  Literature. — Rhetoric,  Mr. 
Lynch  1-3 ;  Mr.  Gist  1-5 ;  Miss  Carpenter  4 ;  Miss  Lambert  5. 
History  of  English  Literature  (1st  term),  Mr.  Gist  4.  Amer- 
ican Literature,  Miss  Carpenter  1 ;  Miss  Lambert  2.  Complete 
English  Grammar,  Miss  Gregg  2-3-4.  Complete  English  Com- 
position, Miss  Parker  1.  1st  Half  English  Grammar,  Miss 
Hearst  1-4.  2d  Half  English  Grammar,  Miss  Hearst  2.  1st 
Half  English  Composition,  Miss  Parker  5.  2d  Half  English 
Composition,  Miss  Parker  2.    Orthography,  Miss  Oliver  1-2-4. 

Elocution  and  Public  Speaking. — Elocution.  Elocu- 
tion, Miss  Falkler  2-4.    Reading,  Miss  Falkler  1-3. 

Latin  and  Greek. — Latin.  Latin  Lessons  (1st  term), 
Miss  Call  2.    Caesar  (2d  term),  Miss  Call  5. 

Geometry  and  Surveying. — Beginning  Geometry,  Mr. 
Wright  2-3.  Middle  Geometry,  Mr.  Wright  4.  Solid  Geom- 
etry, Mr.  Wright  5. 

Mathematics. — 1st  Algebra,  Miss  Seals  3-4.  2d  Algebra, 
Mr.  Condit  1-5.  3d  Algebra,  Miss  Seals  2.  Two  term  Algebra, 
Miss  Seals  5.  Complete  Arithmetic,  Mr.  Cory  2-4.  1st  Half 
Arithmetic,  Miss  Lambert  2-3-4.  2d  Half  Arithmetic,  Miss 
Lambert  5. 

Physics. — 1st  Physics,  Mr.  Hersey  1-4 ;  Mr.  Perrine  2-3. 
2d  Physics,  Mr.  Hersey  2 ;  Mr.  Perrine  5. 

Natural  Science. — Elementary  Zoology,  Mr.  Arey  4. 
General  Botany,  Mr.  Newton  5.  Physiology,  Mr.  Newton  1-2. 
Physiography,  Mr.  Cable  1-4.  Complete  Geography,  Mr. 
Cable  5.  1st  Half  Geography,  Miss  Aitchison  2-4.  2d  Half 
Geography,  Miss  Aitchison  3. 

History  and  Politics. — (1)  History.  General  History 
(1st  term),  Miss  Rice  2.  Complete  IT.  S.  History,  Miss  Riggs 
2-5.  1st  Half  IT.  S.  History,  Miss  Rice  5.  2d  Half  U.  S.  His- 
tory, Miss  Rice  4.  (2)  Economics — Economics,  Mr.  Parish  5. 
Elementary  Economics,  Mr.  Parish  3.  (3)  Government — Ele- 
mentary Civics,  Mr.  Meyerholz  3-5. 
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Art. — 1st  Drawing,  Miss  Patt  4.  2d  Drawing,  Miss 
Patt  1. 

Commercial  Education". — 1st  Penmanship,  Mr.  Cum- 
mins 1-2.  Advanced  Penmanship,  Mr.  Cummins  4.  1st  Book- 
keeping, Mr.  Cummins  3. 

Vocal  Music. — 1st  Vocal  Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  2 ;  Miss 
Neff  1;  Mr.  Hayes  3;  Miss  Stenwall  and  Miss  JSTeff  5.  2d 
Vocal  Music,  Miss  Stenwall  1 ;  Miss  ISFeff  4 ;  Mr.  Hayes  2. 

Home  Economics. — Domestic  Science.  1st  Cookery, 
Miss  Townsend  (Tuesday,  Thursday),  1:00  to  3:15. 


WINTER  TERM 


COLLEGE  COURSE 


Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — I.  1st 
Psychology,  Mr.  Samson  1.  II.  2d  Psychology,  Mr.  Samson 
3-4.  III.  School  Management,  Mr.  Colgrove  3;  Mr.  Dick 
2-4.  IV.  History  of  Education,  Mr.  Walters  4.  V.  Phil- 
osophy of  Education,  Mr.  Walters  2.  VI.  American  Edu- 
cation, Mr.  Seerley  1. 

Training  in  Teaching. — Observation  in  Training  School, 
Mr.  Bender  4. 

English  Language  and  Literature. — I.  Rhetoric,  Mr. 
Lynch  1-5 ;  Mr.  Gist  1-4 ;  Miss  Carpenter  5 ;  Miss  Lambert  2. 
II.  History  of  English  Literature  (1st  term),  Miss  Lambert 
5.  V.  English  Romantic  Movement,  Miss  Carpenter  3.  VII. 
Anglo  Saxon  and  History  of  English  Language,  Mr.  Gist  2. 
X.    The  Essay  in  English  Literature,  Mr.  Lynch  3. 

Elocution  and  Public  Speaking. — (1)  Elocution.  II. 
Elocution  II.,  Miss  Martin  3.  III.  Applied  Drama,  Miss 
Martin  4.  V.  Repertoire,  Miss  Martin  2.  (2)  Public  Speak- 
ing— II.  Oratorical  Declamation,  Mr.  Tompkins  2.  IV. 
Public  Address,  Mr.  Tompkins  3. 
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Latin  and  Greek. — (1)  Latin.  II.  Livy,  Mr.  Mer- 
chant 2.  VIII.  Horace — Satires,  Mr.  Merchant  1.  XIV. 
Teachers'  Latin,  Mr.  Merchant  3.  XVII.  Elementary  Latin, 
Mr.  Merchant  5.  XX.  Vergil  (2d  term),  Miss  Call  3. 
(2)  Greek — II.    Lessons,  Miss  Call  4. 

German  and  French. — (1)  German.  I.  Grammar, 
Miss  Lorenz  1.  II.  Grammar,  Mr.  Knoepner  3.  III.  Im- 
mensee  and  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  Miss  Lorenz  2.  IV.  Die 
Journalisten,  Miss  Lorenz  3.  V.  Wilhelm  Tell,  Miss  Lorenz 
4.  VI.  Prose  Composition,  Mr.  Knoepner  1.  VIII.  Nathan 
der  Weise,  Mr.  Knoepner  2.  (2)  French — Lessons,  Mr. 
Knoepfler  4. 

Mathematics. — I.  Higher  Algebra  I.,  Mr.  Condit  2. 
III.  Trigonometry,  Mr.  Condit  3.  VI.  Differential  Cal- 
culus, Mr.  Condit  4. 

Chemistry.' — Inorganic,  Mr.  Page  2.  II.  Inorganic, 
Mr.  Page  1.  III.,  IV.  Qualitativ  Analysis,  Mr.  Getchell  3. 
V.,  VI.  Quantitativ  Analysis,  Mr.  Getchell  4.  VII.  Water 
Analysis,  Mr.  Page  5.    VIII.    Assaying,  Mr.  Page  5. 

Physics. — I.  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids,  Mr.  Bege- 
man  3.  II.  Sound  and  Light,  Mr.  Begeman  1.  III.  Heat, 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Mr.  Begeman  5. 

Natural  Science. — III.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Mr. 
Newton  4-5.  VII.  Geology  I.,  Mr.  Arey  3.  IX.  Mineral- 
ogy, Mr.  Arey  4.  XL  Commercial  Geography  of  North 
America,  Miss  Aitchison  5.  XII.  Influences  of  Geography 
upon  American  History,  Mr.  Cable  4. 

History  and  Politics. — (1)  History.  IV.  Roman, 
Miss  Pice  2.  V.  18th  Century,  Miss  Biggs  1.  VIII.  Medi- 
eval, Miss  Biggs  3.  (2)  Economics — III.  English  Industrial 
History,  Mr.  Parish  1.  VI.  Money  and  Banking,  Mr.  Parish 
3.  (3)  Government — III.  American  Constitutional  History 
II.,  Mr.  Meyerholz  5.  IV.  English  Government,  Mr.  Meyer- 
holz  3.  VI.  Elements  of  International  Law,  Mr.  Meyer- 
holz 4. 
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Art. — I.  History  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  Miss 
Thornton  2. 

The  Manual  Arts. — II.  Manual  Training  Methods  II., 
Mr.  Bailey  2. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — 1st  Psy- 
chology, Mr.  Colgrove  4.  2d  Psychology,  Mr.  Colgrove  1-2. 
History  of  Education,  Mr.  Walters  1-3.  1st  Primary  Methods, 
Miss  McGovem  5.  2d  Primary  Methods,  Miss  McGovern 
2-3-4. 

Training  in  Teaching. — Primary  Criticism,  Miss 
Hatcher  6.  Kindergarten  Theory  for  Supervisors,  Miss  Ward 
1.  Kindergarten  Theory  (Junior),  Miss  Ward  and  Miss 
Dowdell  5.  Kindergarten  Theory  (Senior)  Miss  Ward  5. 
Kindergarten  Practis,  Miss  Ward  and  Miss  Dowdell  2-3-4. 

Chemistry. — Household  Chemistry,  Mr.  Page  4. 

Natural  Science. — Structural  Botany,  Mr.  Arey  2. 

Art. — History  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  Miss  Thorn- 
ton 2.  Cast  Drawing,  Miss  Patt  5.  Still  Life,  Miss  Patt  3. 
Perspectiv,  Miss  Thornton  3-5 ;  Miss  Patt  4.  2d  Primary 
Drawing,  Miss  Thornton  4.  2d  Kindergarten  Drawing,  Miss 
Patt  1. 

Vocal  Music. — 1st  Vocal  Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  3;  Miss 
Neff  5;  Mr.  Hayes  2;  Miss  Stenwall  and  Miss  Neff  1.  2d 
Vocal  Music,  Miss  Stenwall  3 ;  Mr.  Hayes  1.  3d  Music,  Mr. 
Fullerton  and  Mr.  Hayes  5.  4th  Music,  (a)  History  (Tuesday, 
Friday),  Miss  Childs;  (b)  Sightsinging  (Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday),  Miss  Stenwall  4.  5th  Music,  (a)  Ear  Training 
and  Conducting  (Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday),  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton;  (b)  Harmony  (Monday,  Thursday),  Mr.  Merrill  2.  8th 
Music,  (a)  Appreciation  (Tuesday,  Friday),  Mr.  Fullerton; 
(b)  Child  Voice  (Wednesday),  Miss  Stenwall;  (c)  Harmony 
(Monday,  Thursday),  Mr.  Merrill  4.  Practis  Teaching  for 
Music  Students,  Miss  Stenwall  2 ;  Miss  NefT  3. 
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Physical  Education. — Theory  of  Gymnastics  and  Ath- 
letics, Mr.  Seymour  5.  Anatomy  II.,  Mr.  Simmons  3.  %d 
Primary  Physical  Training,  Miss  MoNally  3-4. 

The  Manual  Arts. — Manual  Training  Methods  LI.,  Mr. 
Bailey  2.  1st  Bench  Work,  Mr.  Bailey  4.  Advanced  Bench 
Work,  Mr.  Brown  2-5.  1st  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mr.  Brown 
3.  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mr.  Bailey  5.  Sheet  Metal 
Work,  Mr.  Bailey  3.  Wood  turning,  Mr.  Brown  2-5.  Element- 
ary Handwork,  Mr.  Brown  1.  Primary  Handwork,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Mahon  1-3-5.    2d  Sewing,  Mrs.  McMahon  2. 

Home  Economics. — Domestic  Science.  (1)  1st  Year 
Training  Class.  Foods  :  Composition  and  Dietary  Uses,  Miss 
Townsend  (Monday,  Wednesday),  1:30  to  2:25.  Cookery, 
Miss  Townsend  (Monday,  Wednesday),  2:25  to  5:00.  (2) 
Second  Year  Training  Class.  Household  Architecture,  Miss 
Townsend  (Tuesday),  3  :30  ;  (Friday)  1 :30  to  2  :25.  Cookery, 
Miss  Townsend  (Thursday),  3:15  to  6:00.  Praetis  Teaching 
in  Cookery  (Tuesday,  Thursday),  1:00  to  3:15. 


COUNTY  AND  STATE  CERTIFICATE  COURSES 


Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — 1st  Psy- 
chology, Mr.  Dick  1.  2d  Psychology,  Mr.  Samson  5.  School 
Management,  Mr.  Colgrove  3 ;  Mr.  Dick  2-4.  History  of  Edu- 
cation, Mr.  Walters  1-3.  Principles  of  Education,  Mr.  Dick 
3.   Methods,  Miss  Buck  3-5.   Didactics,  Miss  Buck  1-2. 

English  Language  and  Literature. — Rhetoric,  Mr. 
Lynch  1-5  ;  Mr.  Gist  1-4 ;  Miss  Carpenter  5 ;  Miss  Lambert  2. 
History  of  English  Literature  (1st  term),  Miss  Lambert  5. 
American  Literature,  Miss  Carpenter  1 ;  Miss  Lambert  4. 
Complete  English  Grammar,  Miss  Gregg  2-3-4-5.  Complete 
English  Composition,  Miss  Parker  1.  1st.  Half  English  Gram- 
mar, Miss  Hearst  2-5.  2d  Half  English  Grammar,  Miss  Hearst 
3-4.  1st  Half  English  Composition,  Miss  Parker  2.  2d  Half 
English  Composition,  Miss  Parker  5.  Orthography,  Miss  Oli- 
ver 1-2-3. 
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Elocution  and  Public  Speaking. — Elocution.  Elocu- 
tion, Miss  Falkler  2-3-4.   Heading,  Miss  Falkler  1. 

Latin  and  Greek. — Latin.  2d  Latin  Lessons,  Miss  Call 
1.   1st  Cicero,  Miss  Call  2. 

Geometry  and  Surveying. — Beginning  Geometry,  Mr. 
Wright  1.  Middle  Geometry,  Mr.  Wright  2-3.  Solid  Geom- 
etry, Mr.  Wright  5. 

Mathematics — 1st  Algebra,  Miss  Seals  2-4.  2d  Algebra, 
Miss  Seals  3.  3d  Algebra,  Miss  Seals  5.  Two  Term  Algebra, 
Mr.  Condit  1.  Complete  Arithmetic,  Miss  Lambert  3-4.  1st 
Half  Arithmetic,  Mr.  Cory  1-2-4.  2d  Half  Arithmetic,  Miss 
Lambert  2-5. 

Physics. — 1st  Physics,  Mr.  Hersey  1-4;  Mr.  Perrine  2. 
2d  Physics,  Mr.  Perrine  3-5.    3d  Physics,  Mr.  Hersey  2. 

Natural  Science. — Elementary  Geology,  Mr.  Arey  1. 
Structural  Botany,  Mr.  Arey  2.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Mr. 
Newton  4-5.  Physiology,  Mr.  Newton  2-3.  Physiography,  Mr. 
Cable  3-5.  Complete  Geography,  Mr.  Cable  1.  '1st  Half 
Geography,  Miss  Aitchison  1-4.  2d  Half  Geography,  Miss 
Aitchison  3. 

History  and  Politics. — (1)  History.  General  History 
(1st  term),  Miss  Pice  3.  General  History  (2d  term),  Miss 
Kiggs  2.  Complete  U.  S.  History,  Miss  Biggs  4.  First  Half 
IT.  S.  History,  Miss  Kice  1.  Second  Half  U.  S.  History,  Miss 
Rice  4.  (2)  Economics.  Economics,  Mr.  Parish  4.  Element- 
ary Economics,  Mr.  Parish  2.  (3)  Government — Elementary 
Civics,  Mr.  Meyerholz  2. 

Art. — 1st  Drawing,  Miss  Patt  3.  2d  Drawing,  Miss 
Thornton  3-5  ;  Miss  Patt  4. 

Commercial  Education. — 1st  Penmanship,  Mr.  Cum- 
mins 2-3.  Advanced  Penmanship,  Mr.  Cummins  5.  First 
Bookkeeping,  Mr.  Cummins  1.  Second  Bookkeeping,  Mr. 
Cummins  4. 
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Vocal  Music. — 1st  Vocal  Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  3 ;  Miss 
NefT  5 ;  Mr.  Hayes  2  ;  Miss  Stenwall  and  Miss  Neff  1.  Second 
Vocal  Music,  Miss  Stenwall  3 ;  Mr.  Hayes  1. 

Home  Economics. — Domestic  Science.  1st  Cookery,  Miss 
Townsend  (Tuesday,  Thursday)  1:00  to  3:15. 

Lecture  Courses. — Library  Course  for  Teachers,  Miss 
Biscoe  5. 


SPRING  TERM 


COLLEGE  COURSE 


Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — I.  1st 
Psychology,  Mr.  Samson  5.  II.  2d  Psychology,  Mr.  Samson 
1.  III.  School  Management,  Mr.  Colgrove  2-5 ;  Mr.  Dick  4. 
IV.  History  of  Education,  Mr.  Walters  2-3.  VII.  Experi- 
mental Psychology,  Mr.  Colgrove  4.  VIII.  Supervision,  Mr. 
Dick  2. 

Training  in  Teaching. — Observation  in  Training  School, 
Mr.  Bender  4. 

English  Language  and  Literature. — I.  Rhetoric,  Mr. 
Lynch  1-5 ;  Mr.  Gist  1-4 ;  Miss  Carpenter  5.  II.  History  of 
English  Literature  (2d  term),  Miss  Lambert  1.  VI.  Devel- 
opment of  the  English  Drama,  Miss  Lambert  4.  VIII.  Early 
English,  Mr.  Gist  2.  IX.  Elements  of  Literary  Criticism, 
Miss  Carpenter  3.  XIII.  Special  course  for  High  School 
Teachers,  Mr.  Lynch  3. 

Elocution  and  Public  Speaking. — (1)  Elocution.  II. 
Elocution  II.,  Miss  Martin  2.  VII.  Principles  of  Expression, 
Miss  Martin  3.  (2)  Public  Speaking — V.  Oratory,  Mr. 
Tompkins  3.  (Forensic  Declamation  or  Oratorical  Declama- 
tion will  be  offerd  if  there  is  sufficient  demand,  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins 2.) 
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Latin  and  Greek. — (1)  Latin.  III.  Horace — Odes 
and  Epodes,  Mr.  Merchant  3.  IX.  Horace — Epistles,  Mr. 
Merchant  5.  XV.  Teachers'  Latin,  Mr.  Merchant  2.  XVIII. 
Elementary  Latin,  Mr.  Merchant  3.  XXI.  3d  Vergil,  Miss 
Call  4.    (2)  Greek— III.    Anabasis,  Miss  Call  1. 

German  and  French. —  (1)  German.  I.  Grammar,  Mr. 
Knoepner  1.  II.  Grammar,  Miss  Lorenz  5.  III.  Immensee 
and  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  Mr.  Knoepner  2.  V.  Wilhelm 
Tell,  Miss  Lorenz  3.  VI.  Prose  Composition,  Miss  Lorenz  2. 
IX.  Iphigenie  anf  Tauris  and  Die  Braut  von  Messina,  Mr. 
Knoepner  4.  IV.  Die  Journalisten,  Miss  Lorenz  1.  (2) 
French — III.  L'Abbe  Constantin,  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur 
Perrichon,  Mr.  Knoepfler  3. 

Geometry  and  Surveying. — I.  Solid  Geometry,  Mr. 
Wright  4.    II.    Surveying,  Mr.  Wright  3. 

Mathematics. — II.  Higher  Algebra  II.,  Mr.  Condit  1. 
IV.  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  Mr.  Condit  5. 
VII.    Integral  Calculus,  Mr.  Condit  4. 

Chemistry. — I.  Inorganic,  Mr.  Page  1.  II.  Inorganic, 
Mr.  Page  2.  III.  Qualitative  Analysis/  Mr.  Getchell  1.  IV. 
Qualitativ  Analysis,  Mr.  Getchell  3.  V.,  VI.,  Quantitativ 
Analysis,  Mr.  Getchell  5.  VII.,  Water  Analysis,  Mr.  Page  5. 
IX.  Food  Analysis,  Mr.  Page  5. 

Physics. — I.  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids,  Mr.  Bege- 
man  4.  II.  Sound  and  Light,  Mr.  Begeman  2.  III.  Heat, 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Mr.  Begeman  1. 

Natural  Science. — II.  Botany  I.,  Mr.  Newton  3.  V. 
Zoology  II.,  Mr.  Arey  5.  VIII.  Geology  II.,  Mr.  Arey  3.  X. 
Astronomy,  Mr.  Cable  1.  XL  Commercial  Geography  of 
North  America,  Miss  Aitchison  1.  XII.  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy of  Europe,  Miss  Aitchison  2.  ' 

History  and  Politics. — (1)  History.  II.  English,  Miss 
Kice  2,  VI.  19th  Century,  Miss  Riggs  1.  VIII.1  Method, 
Miss  Biggs  3.  IX.  Modern,  Miss  Biggs  2.  (2)  Economics — ■ 
II.    Economic  Problems,  Mr.  Parish  2.    VII.     Labor  and 
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Labor  Unions,  Mr.  Parish  3.  (3)  Government — I. 
American  Government,  Mr.  Meyer holz  5.  V.  Comparativ  Pol- 
itics, Mr.  Meyerholz  3. 

Art. — II.  History  of  Painting,  Miss  Thornton  1. 

The  Manual  Arts. — III.  Economics  and  Organization 
of  Manual  Training,  Mr.  Bailey  4. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — 2d  Psychol- 
ogy, Mr.  Colgrove  1.  History  of  Education,  Mr.  Walters  1. 
1st  Primary  Methods,  Miss  MeGovem  4.  2d  Primary  Meth- 
ods, Miss  McGovern  3.  3d  Primary  Methods,  Miss  McGovern 
1-2. 

Training  in  Teaching.- — Observation  in  Training  School 
(Primary),  Miss  Hatcher  2.  Primary  Theory  (for  Kinder- 
gartners),  Miss  Hatcher  5.  Primary  Criticism,  Miss  Hatcher 
6.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Observation  (for  Primary 
Teachers),  Miss  Ward  2.  Kindergarten  Theory  (Senior), 
Miss  Ward  aud  Miss  Dowdell  1.  Kindergarten  Theory 
(Supervisors),  Miss  Ward  4.  Kindergarten  Practis,  Miss  Ward 
and  Miss  Dowdell  2-3-4. 

Chemistry. — Food  Analysis,  Mr.  Page  4. 

Natural  Science. — Nature  Study,  Mr.  Arey  2.  Struc- 
tural Botany,  Mr.  Arey  4. 

Art. — History  of  Painting,  Miss  Thornton  1.  Super- 
vision in  Art,  Miss  Thornton  4.  Design,  Miss  Patt  3.  Still 
Life,  Miss  Patt  2.  Perspectiv,  Miss  Thornton  2 ;  Miss  Patt 
1-4.    3d  Primary  Drawing,  Miss  Thornton  3. 

Vocal  Music. — 1st  Vocal  Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  3 ;  Miss 
JSTeff  1.  2d  Vocal  Music,  Miss  Stenwall  3 ;  Miss  Neff  4 ;  Mr. 
Hayes  1.  3d  Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  and  Miss  EefT  2.  4th 
Music,  (a)  History  (Monday,  Thursday),  Miss  Childs;  (b) 
Sightsinging  (Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday),  Miss  Stenwall  4. 
5th  Music,    (a)   Ear  Training  and  Conducting  (Tuesday, 
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Wednesday,  Friday),  Mr.  Fullerton;  (b)  Harmony  (Monday, 
Thursday),  Mr.  Merrill  5.  6th  Music,  (a)  Methods  (Tuesday, 
Wednesday),  Mr.  Fullerton  and  Miss  Stenwall;  (b)  History 
(Friday),  Miss  Childs;  (c)  Harmony  (Monday,  Thursday), 
Mr.  Merrill  4.  9th  Music,  (a)  Supervision  (Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day), Mr.  Fullerton  and  Miss  Stenwall;  (b)  Theory  (Monday), 
Mr.  Fullerton;  (c)  Harmony  (Wednesday,  Friday),  Mr.  Mer- 
rill 4.  Practis  Teaching  for  Music  Students,  Miss  Stenwall  2  ; 
Miss  Neff  3. 

Physical  Education. — Medical  Gymnastics  and  Mas- 
sage, Miss  Bruce  2.  Physiology  of  Exercise,  Mr.  Seymour 
3.  History  of  Physical  Training,  Mr.  Seymour  5.  Advanced 
Hygiene,  Mr.  Simmons  4.  3d  Primary  Physical  Training, 
Miss  MdSTally  3-5. 

The  Manual  Arts. — Economics  and  Organization  of 
Manual  Training,  Mr.  Bailey  4.  1st  Bench  Work,  Mr.  Bailey 
2.  Advanced  Bench  Work,  Mr.  Brown  5.  1st  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Mr.  Brown  3.  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mr. 
Bailey  5.  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Mr.  Bailey  3.  Woodturning, 
Mr.  Brown  2.  Primary  Handwork,  Mrs.  McMahon  3-5.  3d 
Sewing,  Mrs.  McMahon  2.  Elementary  Handwork,  Mr. 
Brown  1. 

Home  Economics. — Domestic  Science.  (1)  1st  Year 
Training  Class.  Foods  :  Composition  and  Dietary  Uses,  Miss 
Townsend  (Monday,  Wednesday)  1 :30  to  2  :25.  Cookery,  Miss 
Townsend  (Monday,  Wednesday)  2 :25  to  5 :00.  Waitress 
Work,  Miss  Townsend  (Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday)  10:20  to 
11:15.  Methods  in  Domestic  Science,  Miss  Townsend  (Wednes- 
day) 10  :20  to  11:15.  (2)  2d  Year  Training  Class.  Cookery, 
Miss  Townsend  (Tuesday)  3 :30  to  5 :00.  Practis  Teaching  in 
Cookery  (Tuesday,  Thursday)  1:00  to  3:15. 


COUNTY  AND  STATE  CERTIFICATE  COURSES 


Professional  Instructiqn  in  Education. — 1st  Psychol- 
ogy, Mr.  Samson  2.  2d  Psychology,  Mr.  Samson  3 ;  Mr.  Dick 
1.  School  Management,  Mr.  Colgrove  2-5 ;  Mr.  Dick  4.  His- 
tory of  Education,  Mr.  Walters  1.  Principles  of  Education, 
Mr.  Dick  3.  Methods,  Miss  Buck  3-5.  Didactics,  Miss  Buck 
2-4. 
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English  Language  and  Literature. — Rhetoric,  Mr. 
Lynch  1-5 ;  Mr.  Gist  1-4 ;  Miss  Carpenter  5.  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  (2d  term),  Miss  Lambert  1.  American  Liter- 
ature, Miss  Carpenter  1 ;  Miss  Lambert  2.  Complete  English 
Grammar,  Miss  Gregg  2-3-4.  ,  Teachers'  English  Grammar, 
Miss  Gregg  5.  Complete  English  Composition,  Miss  Parker  3. 
1st  Half  English  Grammar,  Miss  Hearst  2-4.  2d  Half  English 
Grammar,  Miss  Hearst  3.  1st  Half  English  Composition,  Miss 
Parker  2.  2d  Half  English  Composition,  Miss  Parker  4. 
Orthography,  Miss  Oliver  1-2-3. 

Elocution  and  Public  Speaking. — Elocution.  Elocu- 
tion, Miss  Falkler  1-3-4.   Reading,  Miss  Falkler  2. 

Latin  and  Greek. — Latin.  1st  Csesar,  Miss  Call  3.  2d 
Cicero,  Miss  Call  2. 

Geometry  and  Surveying. — Beginning  Geometry,  Miss 
Seals  2.  Middle  Geometry,  Miss  Lambert  5.  Solid  Geometry, 
Mr.  Wright  2-5. 

Mathematics. — 1st  Algebra,  Miss  Seals  4.  2d  Algebra, 
Mr.  Condit  3.  3d  Algebra,  Miss  Seals  5.  Two  Term  Algebra, 
Miss  Seals  3.  Complete  Arithmetic,  Mr.  Cory  1 ;  Miss  Lam- 
bert 2.  1st  Half  Arithmetic,  Miss  Lambert  3-4.  2d  Half 
Arithmetic,  Mr.  Cory  3-4.    Teachers'  Arithmetic,  Mr.  Cory  5. 

Physics. — 1st  Physics,  Mr.  Hersey  2-3.  2d  Physics,  Mr. 
Perrine  1-3.    3d  Physics,  Mr.  Hersey  5. 

Natural  Science. — General  Botany,  Mr.  Newton  2-4. 
Physiology,  Mr.  Newton  1.  Physiography,  Mr.  Cable  2-5. 
Complete  Geography,  Mr.  Cable  3.-  1st  Half  Geography,  Miss 
Aitchison  4.    2d  Half  Geography,  Miss  Aitchison  3. 

History  and  Politics. — (1)  History.  General  History 
(1st  term),  Miss  Rice  4.  Complete  II.  S.  History,  Miss  Riggs 
4.  1st  Half  U.  S.  History,  Miss  Rice  3.  2d  Half  IT.  S.  His- 
tory, Miss  Rice  1.  (2)  Economics — Economics,  Mr.  Parish  1. 
Elementary  Economics,  Mr.  Parish  4.  (c)  Government — Ele- 
mentary Civics,  Mr.  Meyerholz  1-2. 
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Art. — 1st  Drawing,  Miss  Patt  2.  2d  Drawing,  Miss 
Thornton  2 ;  Miss  Patt  1-4. 

Commercial  Education. — 1st  Penmanship,  Mr.  Cum- 
mins 2-5.  Advanced  Penmanship,  Mr.  Cummins  5.  1st  Book- 
keeping, Mr.  Cummins  3.  2d  Bookkeeping,  Mr.  Cummins  2. 
3d  Bookkeeping,  Mr.  Cummins  1. 

Vocal  Music. — 1st  Vocal  Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  3;  Miss 
Neff  1.    2d  Vocal  Music,  Miss  Stenwall  3 ;  Miss  NeiT  4 ;  Mr. 
.  Hayes  1. 

Home  Economics. — Domestic  Science.  1st  Cookery,  Miss 
Townsend  (Tuesday,  Thursday),  1:00  to  3:15. 
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NOTE:  The  spelling  used  in  this  Bulletin  conforms  to  that  au- 
thorized by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  and  exhibits  the  little  modifi- 
cations that  the  shortend  new  forms  make  in  the  appearance  of  the 
printed  page. 


CALENDAR  FOR  YEAR  1910-1911. 


Fall  term  opens  Tuesday,  August  30,  1910. 
Winter  term  opens  Tuesday,  November  29,  1910. 
•  Spring  term  opens  Tuesday,  March  14,  1911. 
Summer  term  opens  Saturday,  June  10,  1911. 


IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Requirements  for  Admission. 


Applicants  for  unconditional  admission  to  the  Col- 
lege Course  or  the  Junior  College  Courses,  hereafter 
printed  in  detail,  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  must  present  satisfactory  records  from  accredited 
secondary  schools  showing  a  total  of  fifteen  units  of 
work  in  accordance  with  the  standards  approved  by  the 
Iowa  State  Board  of  Education.  The  term  unit  as  here 
used  signifies  a  year's  work  where  the  class  hours  are 
forty-five  minutes,  the  number  of  class  hours  per  week 
being  not  less  than  five. 

Outline  Of  The  College  Course  Giving  Distribution  Of 
Work  And  Directions  Concerning  The  Oppor- 
tunities Offerd. 


THE  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education. 

First  Grade  State  Certificate  Standard. 

Entrance  Requirements:  Four  Years  Accredited 
High  School. . 


A 


Freshman  Year. 

B 


C 


1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Rhetoric. 


1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 


3.  Education  I. 


3.  Education  II. 


1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 
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C 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Prac.  Teaching. 


C 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Education  VI. 


C 

1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv. 

3.  Electiv. 


Sophomore  Year. 

A  B 

1.  Electiv.  1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv.  2.  Electiv. 

3.  Education  III.  3.  Education  IV. 

Junior  Year. 

A  B 

1.  Electiv.  1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv.  2.  Electiv. 

3.  Prac.  Teaching.  3.  Education  V. 

Senior  Year. 

A  B 

1.  Electiv.  1.  Electiv. 

2.  Electiv.  2.  Electiv. 

3.  Prac.  Teaching.  3.  Electiv. 

'Notes. — 1.  Unless  Solid  Geometry  and  two  years 
of  foren  language  are  included  in  the  credits  filed  from 
the  secondary  school,  these  must  be  taken  as  part  of 
the  College  Course. 

2.  Students  who  complete  the  full  college  course 
shall  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 
and  a  First  Grade  State  Certificate.  Those  who  complete 
twenty-seven  full  college  credits  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
diploma  of  Master  of  Didactics,  but  shall  not  receive  a  State 
Certificate  unless  they  have  met  all  the  requirements 
for  such  certificate  demanded  by  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers. 

On  the  completion  of  eighteen  college  credits,  stu- 
dents may  receive  the  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Didactics 
and  a  Second  Grade  State  Certificate,  provided  the 
studies  pursued  by  them  in  the  secondary  school  and  the 
Teachers  College  include  all  the  state  certificate  constants 
as  designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  constants  enumerated  in  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years,  all  candidates  for  either  the  Bachelor 
of  Didactics  diploma  or  the  Master  of  Didactics  diploma 
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must  elect  one  additional  term  in  each  of  the  following 
subjects:  English,  History,  Mathematics,  Advanced  Ec- 
onomics or  American  Government,  Physics,  and  Practis 
Teaching.  In  planning  electivs,  students  should  notis 
that  Trigonometry  is  a  prerequisit  to  courses  in  college 
Physics. 


METHOD  OF  CHOOSING  ELECTIVS. 


Majors. — It  is  necessary  for  the  student  who  takes 
the  College  Course  to  select  one  major  study  with  some 
one  department.  A  major  consists  of  at  least  two  full 
years  of  work,  thus  covering  six  term  credits.  The  dif- 
ferent majors  that  are  offerd  are  in  the  following  lines. 
After  the  one  major  is  decided  the  student  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  belongs. 


1. 

English  and  Public  Speaking. 

2. 

Mathematics. 

3.' 

Mathematics  and  Physics. 

4. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

5. 

Latin. 

6. 

German. 

7. 

Greek. 

8. 

Physical  Science. 

9. 

Natural  Science. 

10. 

General  Science. 

11. 

Any  other  arrangement  of  majors  approved  by 

the  Faculty. 

Maximum  Credits  of  One  Kind. — The  largest  num- 
ber of  term  credits  that  is  permitted  from  any  one  de- 
partment shall  be  twelv.  This  is  limited  in  order  to 
keep  a  fair  balance  and  insure  broad  general  scholarship 
as  well  as  specialization  in  some  one  line. 

Other  Studies. — All  other  electiv  studies  that  are 
to  obtain  credit  upon  the  College  course  must  be  select- 
ed from  the  other  departments  and  must  all  be  pure 
College  courses. 
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In  addition  there  is  allowd  each  term  an  art  study 
such  as  music,  manual  training,  drawing,  cooking,  pen- 
manship or  a  lecture  course  as  an  extra  hour  of  work, 
but  such  studies  do  not  substitute  for  any  of  the  thirty- 
six  term  credits  required  for  graduation. 

It  is  advised  that  a  term  of  vocal  music  be  placed 
on  the  schedule  of  each  student  the  first  term  enrold 
in  order  to  get  redy  for  other  music  work  that  may  be 
desired. 


DEPARTMENT  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE 
COURSE. 


This  tabular  arrangement  gives  the  entire  program 
of  studies  with  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
for  the  College  Course. 

The  numbers  by  which  the  courses  in  the  different 
departments  are  to  be  designated  are  given  below: 
Professional. 

Required  Work — 

I.  First  Term  Psychology. 

II.  Second  Term  Psychology. 

III.  School  Management. 

IV.  History  of  Education. 

V.  Philosophy  of  Education. 

VI.  American  Education. 

Electiv  Courses — 

VII.  Experimental  Psychology. 

VIII.  School  Supervision. 

IX.  Great  Educators. 

English. 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 


Rhetoric. 

English  Literature. 

Shakespeare. 

Epic  Poetry  in  English. 
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V.  The  English  Romantic  Movement. 

VI.  The  Development  of  the  English  Drama. 

VII.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  and 
Anglo  Saxon. 

VIII.  Anglo  Saxon  and  Middle  English. 

IX.  Literary  Criticism. 

X.  The  Development  of  the  English  Novel. 

XI.  English  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

XII.  Theme  Writing  and  Story  Telling. 

XIII.  Teachers '  English. 

XIV.  American  Literature. 

Public  Speaking. 

I.  Elocution  I. 

II.  Elocution  II. 

III.  Applied  Drama. 

IV.,  V.,  VI.  Repertoire  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

VII.  Principles  of  Expression. 

VIII.  Argumentation. 

IX.  Oratory. 

Latin  and  Greek. 
Latin — 

I.    Cicero  (Cato  Major)  and  Livy. 
II.  Livy. 
III.    Horace  (Epodes  and  Odes). 

IV.  -XII.    Roman  Life. 
XIII.-XV.    Teachers '  Latin. 

XVI.-XVIII.    Elementary  Latin  for  High  School  Gradu- 
ates. 

XIX.-XXI.    Vergil 's  Aeneid. 

Note — Only  Courses  I.  to  XV.,  inclusiv,  can  be  count- 
ed toward  a  Latin  Major. 

Greek. 

I.,  II.  Lessons. 

III.  Anabasis. 

IV.  Plato. 

V.  ,  VI.  Homer. 
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German  and  French. 
German — 


I.  Lessons — Grammar. 

II.  Lessons — Grammar. 

III.  Immensee  and  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche. 

IV.  Die  Journalisten. 
V.  Wilhelm  Tell. 

VI.  German  Prose  Composition. 

VH.  Emilia  Galotti  and  Lyrics  and  Ballads. 

VIII.  Nathan  der  Weise. 

IX.  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  and  Die  Braut  von 
Messina. 


French. 


I.    Lessons — Grammar  and  Pronunciation. 
II.    Lessons,  with  reading  easy  French. 
III.    L'Abbe  Constantin,  Le  Voyage  de  Mon- 
sieur Perrichon. 


Geometry  and  Surveying. 


I.  Solid  Geometry  (Freshman  Year). 
II.  Surveying. 


Mathematics. 


I.  Higher  Algebra  I. 

II.  Higher  Algebra  II. 

III.  Trigonometry. 

IV.  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 
V.  Analytical  Geometry. 

VI.  Differential  Calculus. 

VII.  Integral  Calculus. 


Chemistry. 


I.  General  Inorganic. 

II.  General  Inorganic. 

III.  Qualitativ  Analysis. 

IV.  Qualitativ  Analysis. 
V.  Quantitativ  Analysis. 

VI.  Quantitativ  Analysis. 
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VII.  Special  Methods  in  Quantitativ  Analysis. 

VIII.  Household  Chemistry. 

IX.  Household  Chemistry. 

X.  Food  Analysis. 

Physics. 

I.  Mechanics  of  Solid  and  Fluids. 

H.  Sound  and  Light. 

III.  Heat,  Electricty,  and  Magnetism. 

IV.  Teachers'  Special  Course. 
V.  Sound. 


Natural  Science. 

I.  Physiology  I. 

II.  Botany  I. 

III.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

IV.,  V.  Zoology  I.  and  II. 

VI.  Physiography  I. 

VII.,  VIII.  Geology  I.,  II. 

IX.  Mineralogy. 

X.  Astronomy. 

XI.  Commercial  Geography  of  North  America, 

XII.  Commercial  Geography  of  Europe. 

XIII.  Influences  of  Geography  upon  American 
History. 


Major- 


Zoology  I. 
Physiography  I. 
Geology  I. 
Physiology  I. 
Botany  I. 

Hygiene  and  Santitation. 


History 


I.    American  History. 
II.    English  History. 
III.    Greek  History. 
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IV.  Roman  History. 

V.  Medieval  History. 

VI.  Modern  History. 

VII.  Eighteenth  Century  History. 

VTIL  Nineteenth  Century  History. 

IX.  Method  History  or  Teachers '  History. 

Economics — 

I.  Theory. 

II.  Problems. 

HI.  English  Industrial  History. 

IV.  American  Industrial  History. 

V.  Commercial  History  of  Europe. 

VT.  Money  and  Banking. 

VII.  Labor  and  Labor  Unions. 

Government. — 

I.  American  Government. 

II.  American  Constitutional  History  I. 

ni.  American  Constitutional  History  II. 

IV.  English  Government. 

V.  Modern  European  Governments. 

VT.  International  Law. 

VH.  Constitutional  Law. 


Art. 


I.  History  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture. 
II.    History  of  Painting. 


Manual  Arts. 


I.,    II.    Manual  Training  Methods. 

III.    Organization  and  Economics  of  Manual 
Training. 

Physical  Education. — 

I.,    II.  Anatomy. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  COURSE    OF    STUDY  FOR 
COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 


The  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  has  developt  pro- 
fessional courses  for  college  graduates  that  deserv  special 
recognition  for  their  practical  features  and  for  their 
large  professional  helpfulness.  College  graduates  of  de- 
cided success  in  teaching  can  complete  one  of  these 
courses  by  attending  three  successiv  summer  terms  and 
doing  special  assignd  work  during  the  interim.  Before 
graduation  they  will  need  to  establish  proofs  of  their  suc- 
cess being  excellent  and  positiv.  Where  practis  teaching 
is  omitted  with  the  consent  of  the  department,  other  pro- 
fessional credits  may  be  substituted  on  arrangement  with 
the  department.  Those  not  having  this  standard  of  suc- 
cess are  develop t  and  traind  by  the  Practis  Teaching  de- 
partment, which  is  in  activ  work  during  the  fall,  winter 
and  spring  terms  of  each  school  year.  For  inexperienc- 
ed teachers,  the  regular  sessions  are  better  adapted,  as 
the  training  schools  are  then  completely  in  session. 


I.    Professional  Course  in  Education. 


First  Term. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Advanced  Psychology. 
School  Management. 
History  of  Education. 


Second  Term. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Philosophy  of  Education. 
American  Education. 
Practis  Teaching. 


Third  Term. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Experimental  Psychology. 
Great  Educators. 
Practis  Teaching. 
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College  graduates  who  complete  this  course  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Edu- 
cation and  a  First  Grade  State  Certificate. 

II.    Professional  Course  with  Electivs. 

1.  Education   3  credits 

2.  Training  School  Work  2  credits 

3.  Scholastic  Studies  4  credits 


Total  required  9  credits 

Graduates  of  approved  colleges  can  complete  this 
course  in  one  year,  and  will  receive  the  diploma  of  Master 
of  Didactics  and  a  First  Grade  State  Certificate,  pro- 
vided they  meet  all  the  requirements  demanded  by  the 
State  Board  of  Educational  Examiners. 

Observations  on  These  Courses. 

1.  Some  branches  of  the  above  work  can  be  per- 
sonal, individual  studies,  laboratory  and  library  in  char- 
acter, on  lines  outlined  by  the  Professional  department. 
These  studies  are  to  be  carefully  made  and  results  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  for  examination,  criticism  and 
instruction.  The  library  is  so  strong  in  Pedagogy  that 
this  work  is  of  great  and  lasting  professional  value. 

2.  For  entrance  upon  this  course  a  complete  detail 
of  all  the  work  taken  at  the  college  must  be  filed. 

3.  Substitutions  will  be  granted  for  efficient  peda- 
gogical work  taken  at  a  college  with  a  strong  profession- 
al department.  Great  liberty  will  be  allowd  to  such  grade 
of  students  so  as  to  enable  them  to  prepare  both  wisely 
and  well  for  the  best  public  servis  in  any  special  line  of 
school  work,  but  in  every  case  a  year's  attendance  at  this 
college  is  required.  Such  students  are  excused  from  ora- 
tions and  literary  society  work  if  they  apply  to  the 
Faculty  for  such  release. 

4.  College  graduates  who  wish  Primary  or  Kin- 
dergarten training  will  be  given  a  year's  work  on  appli- 
cation and  can  graduate  at  the  end  of  that  time  of  resi- 
dence, provided  the  work  done  is  creditable. 
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5.  Any  college  graduate  interested  in  this  course  is 
requested  to  write  for  further  information  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  or  to  C.  P.  Col- 
grove. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES. 


SPECIAL  TEACHER  PREPARATION. 


Standards  Required  and  Honors  Conferd. 

Special  State  Certificates. — For  the  completion  of 
these  courses  the  State  Board  of  Educational  Examiners 
grants  a  five  year  special  state  certificate,  said  certificate 
authorizing  the  graduate  to  teach  such  branches  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  Diploma  Conferd. — The  junior  college  courses 
each  cover  two  years  of  strong  work  in  scholastic,  gen- 
eral professional  and  special  professional  lines.  They 
are  the  equivalent  in  standard  of  excellence  with  other 
college  courses  of  similar  length  and  they  give  special 
attention  to  some  one  line  of  definit  training.  For  the 
completion  of  these  two  years  of  study  and  training,  a 
Special  Teacher  Diploma  is  awarded. 

For  the  completion  of  an  additional  year  of  study, 
a  Director's  or  Supervisor's  Diploma  as  a  special  teacher 
is  awarded  as  an  additional  recommendation  of  qualifica- 
tion and  training  for  executiv  work  along  these  special- 
ties of  teaching.  When  a  three-year  course  is  printed, 
the  third  year  is  the  supervisors'  or  directors'  course. 

In  some  particular  departments  where  students  com- 
plete the  full  line  of  special  professional  work  required, 
such  as  music  and  art,  department  certificates  may  be 
obtaind  by  such  persons  as  do  not  desire  to  complete 
the  scholastic  and  the  general  professional  work  required 
for  a  diploma. 

In  all  junior  college  courses  the  electiv  studies  must 
be  chosen  from  the  list  of  branches  and  term's  work 
designated  as  of  full  college  grade.  These  elections  must 
be  made  by  consulting  the  heds  of  the  departments  in- 
volvd  in  order  to  avoid  all  mistakes. 
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College  graduates  of  standard  institutions  are  grant- 
ed a  one  year  course  in  any  of  these  special  lines  if  their 
former  work  permits  it  to  be  done. 


THE  PRIMARY  TEACHERS'  COURSE. 

First  Year. 

ABC 

1.  Prim'y  Methodsl.  Prim'y  Methodsl.  Prim'y  Methods 

2.  Psychology.       2.  Elocution.         2.  Botany. 

3.  Pri.  Handwork  3.  Psychology.       3.  Obs.  in  Training 

4.  Bhetoric.  4.  Vocal  Music.  School. 

4.  Vocal  Music. 
Physical  Training,  five  hours  a  week. 
Literary  Society  Work. 

Second  Year. 

ABC 

1.  Sch.  Manage 't.  1.  Hist,  of  Educ'nl.  Kg.  Theory  &  Ob 

2.  Drawing.  2.  Drawing.  2.  Drawing. 

3.  Zoology.  3.  Eng.  Literature.  3.  Electiv. 

4.  Criticism  and    4.  Criticism  and    4.  Criticism  and 

Practis.  Practis.  Practis. 

Literary  Society  Work. 


THE  KINDERG ARTNERS '  COURSE. 


1.  Kg.  Theory. 

2.  Psychology. 

3.  Bhetoric. 

4.  Drawing. 


First  Year. 

B 


C 


1.  Kg.  Theory.      1.  Kg  Practis. 

2.  Psychology.      2.  El.  Handwork. 

3.  Vocal  Music.     3.  Vocal  Music. 

4.  Drawing.  4.  Nature  Study. 
Physical  Training. 

Literary  Society  Work. 
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A 

1.  Kg.  Theory. 

2.  Kg.  Practis. 

3.  Elocution. 

4.  Electiv. 


Second  Year. 
B 

Kg.  Theory. 


C 


1.  Kg.  Theory. 

2.  Kg.  Practis.      2.  Sch.  Managem't 

3.  Hist,  of  Educ'n.3.  Primary  Theory 

4.  Electiv.  4.  Electiv. 
Physical  Training. 

Literary  Society  Work. 


Supervisor  Year. 


C 


A  B 

1.  Kg.  Theory.      1.  Kg.  Theory.      1.  Psychology. 

2.  Phil,  of  Educ'n  2.  Sch.  Supervise  2.  Kg.  Practis. 

3.  Harmony.         3.  Public  Speak  'g  3.  Hist,  of  Paint 'g 

4.  Electiv.  4.  Electiv.  4.  Electiv. 

Literary  Society  Work. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  TEACHERS'  COURSE. 


First  Year. 

ABC 

1.  Psychology.       1.  Eng.  Literature  1.  Nature  Study. 

2.  Ehetoric.  2.  Psychology.       2.  Voice. 

3.  3d  term  Music.  3.  4th  term  Music  3.  Gth  term  Music 
Sight  singing  (3)    Sightsinging  &      Methods  (2) 
Ele.  Harm'y  (2)    Methods  (3)         Harmony  (2) 

4.  Voice.  Hist,  of  Mus.  (2)    Hist,  of  Mus.  (1) 

4.  5th  term  Music  4.  5th  term  Music 
Harmony  (2)        Ear  Train.  (2) 

5.  Voice.  Adv.  Sight- 

singing  (1) 
5.  Piano. 

Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 
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Second  Year. 

ABC 

1.  Sound.  1.  History.  1.  Hist,  of  Educa'n 

2.  Elocution.         2.  Sch.  Manage 't  2.  Voice. 

3.  7th  term  Music  3.  8th  term  Musie3.  9th  term  Music 
Hist  of  Mus.  (2)    Musical  Supervision  (2) 
Harmony  (2)        Appreciat'n  (2)     Harmony  (2) 
Conducting  (1)     Harmony  (2)         Theory  of 

4.  Observation  Child  Voice  (1)         Music  (1) 
(half  credit.)      4.  Prac.  Teaching. 4.  Prac.  Teaching. 

Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 

The  figure  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of 
recitation  hours  per  week,  when  less  than  five  hours  a 
week  are  given. 

Two  years  of  voice  are  required  (one  lesson  per 
week.) 

One  year  of  piano  is  required  (one  lesson  per  week.) 

Students  completing  all  the  music  work  required  in 
the  above  course  and  the  practis  teaching,  in  addition  to 
one  term  of  psychology,  one  term  of  school  management, 
one  term  of  elocution,  and  two  electivs  in  English,  may 
be  granted  a  certificate  from  the  department. 


THE  DRAWING  TEACHERS'  COURSE. 


First  Year. 

ABC 

1.  Cast  Drawing.   1.  Cast  Drawing.   1.  Hist,  of  Paint 'g. 

2.  Hist.  (Greek)    2.  Medieval  Hist.  2.  Pscyhology. 

3.  Elocution  3.  Psychology.       3.  Phys.  Sci.  Elect. 

4.  Ehetoric.  4.  Hist,  of  Arch.     4.  Electiv. 

&  Sculpture 
Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 
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Second  Year. 

ABC 

1.  Still  Life.  1.  Perspectiv.        1.  Superv'n  in  Art 

2.  Zoology.  2.  El.  Handwork.  2.  Mathematics. 

3.  Pol.  Sci.  ElecV  3.  Eng  Literature  3.  Hist  of  Educa'n 

4.  Sch.  Manage 't  4.  Prac.  Teaching  4.  Prac.  Teaching 

Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 

Third  Year. 

ABC 

1.  Water  Color.     1.  Mech.  Drawing  1.  Design 

2.  Profes'l  ElecV  2.  Geology.  2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Physiography.   3.  Phil,  of  Educ'n3.  Botany. 

4.  El.  of  Lit.  Crit  4.  Sheet  Met.  W'k4.  Electiv. 

Literary  Society  Work. 


THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS'  COURSE. 


A 

1.  Bhetoric. 

2.  Psychology. 

3.  Com.  Greog.  of 
N.  A. 

4.  1st  Drawing. 


First  Year. 

B  C 

1.  Higher  Alg'a  1. 1.  Eng.  Literature 

2.  Psychology.       2.  Sch.  Manage 't. 

3.  Prim.  Handw'k3.  Bench  Work. 

4.  2d  Drawing.     4.  Design. 

5.  Mech.  Drawing.  5.  Mech.  Drawing. 
Physical  Training. 


Literary  Society  Work. 

Second  Year. 

B 

1.  Hist,  of  Educ'nl. 

2.  Man.  Training  2. 
Methods  II.  3. 

3.  Bench  Work.  4. 

4.  Special  Electiv.5. 
Ele.  Handwork  5.  Prac.  Teaching. 

Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 


C 


1.  Trigonometry. 

2.  Man.  Training 
Methods  I. 

3.  Bench  Work. 

4.  Sheet  M't  W'k 
5 


Hist 


XIX.  Cent. 
Physicsl. 
Bench  Work. 
Mech.  Drawing 
Prac.  Teaching. 
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Third  Year. 

ABC 

1.  Profes'l  Electivl.  Phil,  of  Educ'nl.  Org.  &  Econ.  of 

2.  Elocution  2.  Chemistry  I.        Man.  Training. 

3.  Bench  Work.     3.  Special  Electiv  2.  Chemistry  II. 

4.  Electiv.  4.  Indus.  History.  3.  Nat.  Sci.  ElecV 

4.  Special  Electiv 
Literary  Society  Work. 


THE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS'  COURSE. 


First  Year. 

A  B 
1.  Foods,  comp  &  1.  Foods,  comp  &  1. 


Dietary  Uses. 

2.  Cookery. 

3.  Sewing. 

4.  Inorg.  Chem. 

5.  Rhetoric. 


Dietary  Uses. 

2.  Cookery. 

3.  Sewing. 

4.  Inorg.  Chem. 

5.  Sanitation. 


Physical  Training. 


C 

Foods,  comp  & 
Dietary  Uses. 
Cookery. 
Waitress  Work. 
Qual.  Analysis. 
Sewing. 

Methods  in  Dom 

Science. 

Psychology. 


Literary  Society  Work. 

Second  Year. 

A  B 

1.  Cookery.  1.  Cookery.  1. 

2.  House 'd  Chem.  2.  House 'd  Archi-2. 

3.  Adv.  Physiol  'y    tecture.  3. 

4.  Prac.  Teaching.  3.  House 'd  Chem.  4. 

4.  Psychology.  5. 

5.  Prac.  Teaching. 
Physical  Training. 

Literary  Society  Work. 

NOTE. — This  course  is  of  a  kind  that  it  is  practically 
necessary  to  begin  the  same  at  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term  and  continue  it  regularly  for  the  time  requird. 


C 

Cookery. 
Food  Analysis. 
Hist,  of  Educ'n 
Sch.  Managem't 
Prac.  Teaching. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS'  COURSE. 


First  Year. 

ABC 

1.  Electiv  (Math.)l.  Chemistry  I.      1.  Chemistry  II. 

2.  Electiv  (Hist.)  2.  Elocution.         2.  Electiv.  (Eng.) 

3.  Rhetoric.  3.  Psychology.       3.  Psychology. 

Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 

Second  Year. 

ABC 

1.  Gym.  Pedagogy  1.  Theory  and  Sys-1.  Hist,  ol  Physic '1 

2.  Aiiatomy  I.  terns  of  Ph  'y  Ed.  Training. 

3.  Sch  Managem't  2.  Anatomy  II.       2.  Adv.  Hygiene 

3.  Hist  of  Educa'n3.  Elec.  (Pol.  Sci.) 
Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 

Third  Year. 

ABC 

1.  Anthropom'y  &1.  Prac. Teaching.  1.  Physiology  of 
Phys.  Diagno's  2.  Elec.  (Nat. Sci.)  Exercise. 

2.  Adv.  Physiol  V  3.  Phil,  of  Educ'n.  2.  Electiv. 

3.  Electiv.  3.  Genetic  Psych. 

4.  Med.  Gymnast's 
and  Massage. 

Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 


Special  Course  for  College  Graduates. 


ABC 

1.  Gym.  Pedago'yl.  Theory  and  Sys-1.  Hist,  of  Phys.  Tr 

2.  Anatomy  I.  terns  of  Ph'l  Ed.2.  Hygiene. 

3.  Adv.  Physiol  V  2.  Anatomy  II.     3.  Physiology  of 

4.  Anthropom'y  &3.  Electiv.  Exercise. 
Phys.  Diagnosis  4.  Prac.  Teaching  4.  Medical  Gym.  & 

Massage. 

Physical  Training. 


TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATE  COURSES. 


Courses  Offerd  in  Subjects  Required  by  the  State  Board 
of  Educational  Examiners. 


I.    The  Uniform  County  Certificate  Course. 

The  Teachers  College  maintains  classes  every  term 
for  the  accommodation  of  students  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  the  examination  required  for  county  and  state  cer- 
tificates. 

Conditions  of  Admission — Plans  of  Management. 

1.  Students  who  possess  third  grade  uniform  county 
certificates,  whether  in  force  or  not,  may  enter  without 
formal  examination  on  this  credential  of  scholarship,  but 
they  will  be  required  to  take  all  branches  on  the  certificate 
that  are  recorded  as  below  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the 
two  term  classes  regularly  provided.  Students  who  have 
completed  eighth  grade  work  in  city  schools,  or  those 
having  country  school  diplomas,  who  are  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age,  are  admitted  to  the  course  but  are  assignd 
to  classes  where  two  terms  of  work  is  required  in  arith- 
metic, grammar,  U.  S.  history,  geography,  civics,  and 
vocal  music.  Students  without  credentials  of  any  kind 
or  who  do  not  meet  these  minimum  standards  are  given 
work  in  the  Secondary  or  High  School  maintaind  by  the 
College,  unless  they  establish  their  qualifications  as  con- 
forming to  said  standards  by  taking  an  examination 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  third  grade  county  cer- 
tificate. 

Students  who  possess  second  grade  county  certifi- 
cates are  admitted  to  study  such  subjects  as  are  needed 
to  prepare  them  for  first  grade  certificate  standard. 
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Uniform  County  Certificate  Course. 
First  Year. 


C 


A  B 

1.  Arithmetic.       1.  Geography. 

2.  Eng.  Grammar.  2.  Algebra. 

3.  Physiology.       3.  Didactics. 
4. Orthography.      4.  Penmanship. 

Physical  Training. 

Second  Year. 

A  B 

1.  Eng.  Composi'nl.  Eng.  Electiv     1.  Civics. 

2.  Physics.  2.  Physics.  2.  Methods. 

3.  Physiography.   3.  El.  Economics.  3.  Gen  History. 

4.  Electiv.  4.  Electiv.  4.  Electiv. 

Physical  Training. 

NOTE. — The  electiv  terms  work  here  authorized  are 
to  be  chosen  from  the  State  Certificate  course. 


1.  U.  S.  History. 

2.  Algebra. 

3.  Beading. 

4.  Vocal  Music. 


C 


II.    The  State  Certificate  Course. 

Conditions  of  Admission  and  Plans  of  Management  Ex- 

plaind. 

1.  Students  who  have  completed  the  county  certi- 
ficate teachers'  course  or  who  are  holders  of  the  first 
grade  uniform  county  teachers '  certificate  are  granted 
admission  to  this  course. 

2.  Students  who  have  completed  unaccredited  high 
school  courses  of  at  least  two  years  will  receive  credit 
for  entrance  requirements  to  this  course  in  proportion 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  proven  by  their  cer- 
tificates furnisht  by  the  high  school  from  which  they 
graduated,  such  credit  to  become  permanent  provided  the 
work  done  in  the  College  justifies  such  after  recognition. 
Students  presenting  additional  work  earnd  in  other 
schools  will  have  their  status  decided  by  a  committee  of 
the  Faculty. 

3.  Students  having  scholarship  equivalent  to  first 
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grade  uniform  county  certificate  or  who  have  graduated 
from  unaccredited  high  schools  of  more  than  two  years, 
are  admitted  on  equivalent  three  year  courses  to  pre- 
pare as  teachers  in  kindergarten,  primary,  music  or 
other  special  teacher  work. 


State  Certificate  Course. 


Granting  an  Elementary  Teacher  Diploma  and  a 
Second  Grade  State  Certificate. 


A 

1.  Algebra.  * 

2.  Physics.  * 

3.  Gen.  History. 

4.  Electiv. 


First  Year. 

B  C 

1.  Plane  Geomet'y  1.  Plane  Geomet'y 

2.  Bookkeeping.     2.  Vocal  Music. 

3.  Elocution.         3.  Prin  of  Eduea'n 

4.  Electiv.         -    4.  Electiv. 
Physical  Training. 


Second  Year. 

B 


C 


1.  Drawing. 

2.  Psychology. 


1.  Drawing. 

2.  Psychology. 


1.  Math  Electiv. 

2.  Sch.  Managem't 

3.  Solid  Geometry  3.  Sanitation.        3.  Gen.  Botany. 

4.  Electiv.  4.  Electiv.  4.  Electiv. 

Physical  Training. 
Literary  Society  Work. 

Third  Year. 

ABC 

1.  Ehetoric.  1.  Eng.  Electiv.     1.  Science  Electiv. 

2.  Econ.  Electiv     2.  Govt.  Electiv.    2.  Hist.  Electiv. 

3.  Hist,  of  Edu'n.  3.  Prac.  Teaching.  3.  Prac.  Teaching. 

4.  Electiv.  4.  Electiv.  4.  Electiv. 

Literary  Society  Work. 

*Two  terms  work  if  elementary  teachers  course  was 
not  completed  at  this  College  or  in  an  equivalent  school. 

NOTES. — The  electiv  terms  of  work  here  provided 
are  intended  for  the  study  of  Latin  or  German.  Sub- 
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stitutes  for  these  f oren  languages  may  be  granted  in  other 
departments  where  the  student  does  not  purpose  to  later 
become  a  candidate  for  the  diploma  Bachelor  of  Didac- 
tics. 

A  term 's  work  in  Teachers '  Arithmetic  or  Teachers ' 
Grammar  may  be  taken  during  the  course  if  there  are 
sufficient  students  desiring  such  special  study. 


THE  SPECIAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  COURSE. 


1.  Penmanship. 

2.  Bookkeeping 

3.  Arithmetic. 

4.  Grammar. 


Granting  a  Department  Certificate. 
First  Year. 

l  B  C 

Penmanship.  1. 
2d  Bookkeeping.2. 
Com.  Geography.3. 
Eng.  Comp.  4. 
Physical  Training. 
Ehetoricals  or  Literary  Society  Work 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Penmanship. 
3d  Bookkeeping. 
Com.  Geography. 
Ehetoric. 


UNIVERSITY  Of  ItUNOIS 


SPECIAL  MUSIC  TEACHER  COURSES. 


Conditions  of  Admission. — Students  are  admitted  to 
these  music  courses  on  liberal  terms  as  to  preparatory 
training  and  are  encouraged  to  begin  early  enough  to  de- 
velop the  skill  and  capability  for  professional  artistic 
success  that  are  so  notably  demanded  in  teachers  of  these 
kinds. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  graduation,  the  student 
must  have  attaind  to  the  scholastic  qualifications  requir- 
ed of  secondary  schools  for  full  college  entrance.  These 
scholastic  conditions  may  be  acquired  in  any  good  second- 
ary school  or  may  be  accomplisht  in  the  certificate  courses 
at  the  College. 

Conditions  of  Graduation. — A  special  Teacher  Di- 
ploma will  be  awarded  to  such  persons  as  complete  sat- 
isfactorily any  one  of  the  courses  here  outlined,  but  as 
skill  and  capability  as  musicians  are  also  essential  quali- 
ties to  be  attaind,  the  exact  time  necessary  to  complete 
any  one  of  these  courses  can  not  be  stated  in  school 
years.  The  candidate  must  have  sufficient  proficiency  in 
the  special  line  chosen  to  secure  the  recommendation  of 
the  professors  in  charge  of  the  work  to  become  an  appli- 
cant for  graduation.  The  courses  as  here  mapt  out,  out- 
side of  the  attainment  in  capability  as  a  musician,  can 
be  satisfactorily  completed  in  three  years. 


THE  PIANO  COURSE. 


Piano  lessons  must  be  continued  thru  the  entire 
period  of  study,  two  lessons  a  week.  A  second  study — 
voice  or  orchestral  instrument — must  also  be  carried,  with 
either  one  or  two  lessons  a  week,  each  term  except  the 
last  year. 

Other  required  work  will  be: 
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First  Year. 

ABC 
Elem'ts  of  Music  5  Elem'ts  of  Music  5  German  5 
German  5  German  5  Music*  History  1 

Music  History  2.  Ear  Training  2 

Second  Year. 

ABC 
Harmony  2  Harmony  2  Harmony  2 

Music  History  2    Eng.  Literature  5  Psychology  5 
Sound  5 

Third  Year. 

ABC 
Harmony  2  Harmony  2  Harm.  Analysis  2. 

Psychology  5         Medieval  Hist.  5    Modern  History  5 

Piano — 9  terms,  twice  a  week  (at  least.) 

Second  Study — 6  terms,  once  or  twice  a  week  (at 
least.) 

The  figures  after  the  subjects  indicate  the  number 
of  recitation  periods  per  week. 


THE  VIOLIN  COURSE. 


Violin  lessons  must  be  continued  thru  the  entire  period 
of  study — 'two  lessons  per  week.  The  piano  work  must 
be  carried  for  two  years  successfully  with  at  least  one 
lesson  a  week.  Attendance  at  two  orchestra  rehearsals 
and  one  class  in  ensemble  playing  is  also  required  each 
week. 

First  Year. 

A  B  C 

Elem'ts  of  Music  5  Elem'ts  of  Music  5  Musical  History  1 
German  5  German  5  German  5 

Musical  History  2  Ear  Training  2 

Second  Year. 

ABC 
Harmony  2  Harmony  2  Harmony  2 

Musical  History  2  Eng.  Literature  5  Psychology  5 
Sound  5 
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Third  Year. 

ABC 
Harmony  2  Harmony  2  Harm.  Analy's  2 

Psychology  5         Medieval  Hist.  5    Modern  History  5 

The  figures  after  the  subjects  indicate  the  number 
of  recitation  periods  per  week. 


THE  VOICE  COURSE. 


Three  years  of  voice  lessons  (two  a  week),  and  two 
years  piano  lessons  (one  a  week),  will  be  required. 

First  Year. 

ABC 
Elem'ts  of  Music  5  Elem'ts  of  Music  5  German  5 


German  5 
Music  History  2 


A 

Harmony  2 
Music  Hist.  2 
Sound  5 


Elem'ts  of  Music  5 
Ear  Training  2 


German  5 
Theory  of  Phys 
Training  5 

Second  Year. 

B  C 
Harmony  2  Harmony  2 

Eng.  Literature  5  Psychology  5 


Third  Year. 

ABC 
Harmony  2  Harmony  2  Harm.  Analy's  2 

Psychology  5        French  5  French  5 

French  5  Medieval  Hist.5     Modern  History  5 

The  figures  after  the  subjects  indicate  the  number 
of  recitation  periods  per  week. 


PROGRAM  OF  RECITATIONS. 


Explanatory  Note. 

This  program  of  recitations  is  printed  for  the  fnll 
school  year,  presenting  the  work  for  the  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  Terms.  The  work  is  organized  on  the  basis  of 
the  past  year  and  may  be  expanded  if  numbers  enrold 
should  demand  it. 

The  nomenclature  used  gives  in  order:  1.  The  Col- 
lege Course.  2.  The  Junior  College  Courses.  3.  The 
Teachers '  Certificate  Courses,  for  each  term.  The  subject 
of  study  is  given  in  the  terminology  adopted  by  the  de- 
partments, complete  explanation  being  given  in  the 
Catalog  and  Circular  for  1910.  The  name  of  the  teacher 
is  given  following  each  subject  assignd  for  the  term  and 
the  Arabic  numeral  following  the  teacher's  name  gives 
the  hour  at  which  the  recitation  will  occur. 

The  following  are  the  hours  of  work  in  the  school  for 
the  year: 

First  Hour— 8:00  to  8:55. 
Second  Hour— 8:55  to  9:50. 
Assembly— 9:50  to  10:20. 
Third  Hour— 10:20  to  11:15. 
Fourth  Hour— 11:15  to  12:10. 
Fifth  Hour— 1:30  to  2:25. 
Sixth  Hour— 2:25  to  3:20. 
Seventh  Hour— 3:20  to  4:15. 

Of  these  the  first  to  fifth,  inclusiv,  are  regarded  as 
regular  class  hours. 

Students'  Offis  Hours. — Students  having  business 
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with  the  President's  offis  will  receive  attention  from  7:30 
to  9:50  a.  m.  and  1:00  to  2:00  p.  m.  Please  note  this 
and  do  not  come  other  business  hours  except  in  emergen- 
cies that  are  unusual. 

Library  Hours. — School  days,  7:30  a,  m.  to  5:00  p. 
m.    Saturdays,  8:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 

Literary  Societies. — Fridays,  2:25  p.  m.  Saturdays, 
7:00  p.  m. 

Faculty  Meetings. — Mondays,  2:25  p.  m. 


ASSIGNMENT  FOR  REHEARSALS  OF  MUSICAL 

SOCIETIES. 

Choral  Society — Thursdays,  2:25  p.  m. 

Cecilians — Wednesdays,  2:25  p.  m. 
Euterpeans — Tuesdays,  2:25  p.  m. 
Young  Ladies'  Glee  Club — Mondays,  2:25  p.  m. 
Minnesingers — Wednesdays,  2:25  p.  m. 
Troubadours — Tuesdays,  2:25  p.  m. 
Orchestra — Mondays  and  Thursdays,  3:30  p.  m. 
Band — Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  3:30  p.  m. 
Ensemble  Class — Wednesdays,  3:00  p.  m. 
Junior  Band — Wednesdays,  3:30  p.  m. 


FALL  TERM. 


College  Course. 

Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — I.  1st  Psy- 
chology, Mr.  Samson  1 ;  Mr.  Dick  4.  II.  2nd  Psychology, 
Mr.  Samson  2.  III.  School  Management,  Mr.  Colgrove 
2;  Mr.  Dick  1-3.  IV.  History  of  Education,  Mr.  Walters 
2.   IX.    Great  Educators,  Mr.  Walters  1. 
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Training  in  Teaching. — Illustrativ  Teaching,  Mr. 
Bender  (Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday)  3-5-6. 

English  Language  and  Literature. — I.  Rhetoric,  Mr. 
Lynch  1-5;  Mr.  Gist  4-5;  Miss  Lambert  2;  Miss  Gregg  5; 
Miss  Hearst  4;  Miss  Lodge  1-3.  II.  (a)  English  Litera- 
ture, Mr.  Lynch  3;  Miss  Lambert  4.  III.  Shakespeare. 
Mr.  Gist  2.  XL  English  Literature  of  the  19th  Century j 
Miss  Lambert  1. 

Elocution  and  Public  Speaking. — I.  Elocution  L. 
Miss  Martin  2-3.  IV.  Repertoire  I.,  Miss  Martin  4.  VIIL 
Argumentation,  Mr.  Barnes  2  ;  IX.  Oratory  I.,  Mr.  Barnes 
3. 

Latin  and  Greek. — (1)  Latin.  I.  Cicero  (Cato 
Major)  and  Livy,  Mr.  Merchant  2.  X.  Tacitus  and 
Pliny,  Mr.  Merchant  1.  XIII.  Teachers'  Latin,  Mr, 
Merchant  1  (Mon.,  Fri.)  and  6  (Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.) 
XVI.  Elementary  Latin:  Introductory  Work  5,  or  Cicero 
3,  Mr.  Merchant.  XIX.  Vergil  (Aeneid,  First  term), 
Miss  Call  2.  (2)  Greek.  I.  Lessons,  Miss  Call  4.  IV. 
Xenophon,  Miss  Call  5. 

German  and  French. — (1)  German.  I.  Grammar. 
Mr.  Knoepfler  4.  II.  Grammar,  Miss  Lorenz  5.  III. 
Immensee  and  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  Miss  Lorenz  1. 
IV.  Die  Journalisten,  Miss  Lorenz  3.  V.  Wilhelm  Tell 
or  Maria  Stuart  or  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Miss 
Lorenz  2.  VI.  Prose  Composition,  Mr.  Knoepfler  1.  VII. 
Emilia  Galotti  and  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads,  Mr. 
Knoepfler  3.   (2)French.  I.  Lessons,  Mr.  Knoepfler  2. 

Mathematics. — I.  Higher  Algebra  I.,  Miss  Seals  2. 
III.  Trigonometry,  Mr.  Cory  1.  V.  Analytical  Geometry, 
Mr.  Condit  1. 

Chemistry. — I.  Inorganic,  Mr.  Getchell  3.  II.  In- 
organic, Mr.  Page  2.  III.  IV.  Qualitativ  Analysis,  Mr. 
Getchell  1-5.  V.  VI.  Quantitativ  Analysis,  Mr.  Getchell 
5-6. 

Physics. — I.  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids,  Mr. 
Begeman  3.     V.  Sound,  Mr.  Begeman  5. 
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Natural  Science. — I.  Physiology  I.,  Mr.  Newton  3. 

IV.  Zoology  L,  Mr.  Arey  1.  VI.  Physiography  I.,  Mr. 
Cable  2.  XL  Commercial  Geography  of  North  America, 
Miss  Aitchison  1. 

History. — I.  American,  Miss  Biggs  4.  III.  Greek, 
Miss  Rice  1.   VI.  Modern,  Miss  Eiggs  3. 

Economics. — I.  Economic.  Theory,  Mr.  McKitrick  2. 

V.  Commercial  History  of  Enrope,  Mr.  McKitrick  4. 

Government. — I.  American  Government,  Mr.  Meyer- 
holz  4.  II.  American  Constitutional  History  I.,  Mr.  Mey- 
erholz  5.   VII.  Constitutional  Law,  Mr.  Meyerholz  3. 

The  Manual  Arts. — I.  Manual  Training  Methods  I., 
Mr.  Bailey  2. 

Physical  Education. — I.  Anatomy  L,  Mr.  Seymour  3. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — 1st  Psychol- 
ogy, Mr.  Colgrove  1-3-5.  History  of  Education,  Mr.  Wal- 
ters 3-4.  1st  Primary  Methods,  Miss  McGovern  2-3-4. 
2nd  Primary  Methods,  Miss  McGovern  1. 

Training  in  Teaching. — Primary  Criticism,  Miss 
Hatcher  6.  Kindergarten  Theory  (Junior)  Miss  Ward  4. 
Kindergarten  Theory  (Senior)  Miss  Ward  and  Miss  Dow- 
dell  4.    Kindergarten  Practis,  Miss  Dowdell  2-3. 

Chemistry. — 1st  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Mr.  Page  1. 
Household  Chemistry,  Mr.  Page  4. 

Physics. — Sound,  Mr.  Begeman  5. 

Natural  Science. — Zoology,  Mr.  Arey  3-4-5. 

Art. — Water  Color,  Miss  Thornton  1.  1st  Primary 
Drawing,  Miss  Thornton  2-3-4.  Cast  Drawing,  Miss  Patt 
2.  1st  Kindergarten  Drawing,  Miss  Patt  3.  Still  Life, 
Miss  Patt  4.  Perspectiv,  Miss  Patt  1. 

Vocal  Music. — 1st  Vocal  Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  3; 
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Miss  Dickey  1;  Miss  Stenwall  5;  Mr.  Hays  4.  2nd  Vocal 
Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  1;  Miss  Stenwall  4;  Mr.  Hays  2 
3rd  Music,  (a)  Harmony  (Tuesday,  Thursday),  Mr.  Full- 
erton; (b)  Sightsinging  (Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday). 
Mr.  Fullerton  2.  4th  Music,  (a)  History  (Monday,  Thurs- 
day), Miss  Childs;  (b)  Sightsinging  (Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday),  Miss  Stenwall  3.  7th  Music,  (a)  History 
(Monday,  Wednesday),  Miss  Childs;  (b)  Harmony  (Tues- 
day, Friday),  Mr.  Merrill;  (c)  Conducting  (Thursday), 
Mr.  Fullerton  4.  Practis  Teaching  for  Music  Students, 
Miss  Dickey  3;  Miss  Stenwall  2. 

Physical  Education. — Anatomy  L,  Mr.  Seymour  3. 
Gymnastic  Pedagogy,  Mr.  Seymour  4.  Anthropometry 
and  Physical  Diagnosis,  Mr.  Seymour  5.  Primary  Phy- 
sical Training,  3-4. 

The  Manual  Arts. — Manual  Training  Methods  I.,  Mr. 
Bailey  2.  1st  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mr.  Bailey  3.  Ad- 
vanced Mechanical  Drawing,  Mr.  Bailey  5.  1st  Bench 
Work,  Mr.  Bailey  1.  Advanced  Bench  Work,  Mr.  Brown 
3-5.  Woodturning,  Mr.  Brown  3-5.  Primary  Handwork, 
Mrs.  McMahon  1-3-5.  1st  Sewing,  Mrs.  McMahon  2. 
Elementary  Handwork,  Mr.  Brown  4. 

Home  Economics. — Domestic  Science.  (1)  1st  Year 
Training  Class.  Foods;  Composition  and  Dietary  Uses, 
Miss  Townsend  (Monday,  Wednesday)  1:30  to  2:25. 
Cookery,  Miss  Townsend  (Monday,  Wednesday),  2:25 
to  5:00.  (2)  2nd  Year  Training  Class.  Cookery,  Miss 
Townsend  (Tuesday,  Thursday)  3:15  to  5:30.  Practis 
Teaching  in  Cookery  (Tuesday,  Thursday),  1:00  to  3:15. 


COUNTY  AND  STATE  CERTIFICATE  COURSE. 

Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — 1st  Psychol- 
ogy, Mr.  Samson  3.  2nd  Psychology,  Mr.  Samson  5. 
School  Management,  Mr.  Colgrove  2;  Mr.  Dick  1-3. 
History  of  Education,  Mr.  Walters  3-4.  Principles  of 
Education,  Mr.  Dick  2.  Methods,  Miss  Buck  2-3.  Didac- 
tics, Miss  Buck  1-5. 
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English  Language  and  Literature. — Rhetoric,  Mr. 
Lynch  1-5  Mr.  Gist  4-5;  Miss  Lambert  2;  Miss  Gregg  5; 
Miss  Hearst  4;  Miss  Lodge  1-3.  American  Literature, 
Miss  Baker  2.  1st  English  Classics  Miss  Oliver  4.  2nd 
English  Classics,  Miss  Hearst  5.  Complete  English  Com- 
position, Miss  Lodge  4.  Complete  English  Grammar, 
Miss  Gregg  2-3-4.  1st  half  English  Composition,  Miss 
Baker  5.  2nd  half  English  Composition,  Miss  Baker 
3.  1st  half  English  Grammar,  Miss  Baker  4;  Miss  Hearst 
1.  2nd  English  Grammar,  Miss  Hearst  2.  Orthography, 
Miss  Oliver  1-2. 

Elocution  and  Public  Speaking. — Elocution,  Miss 
Falkler  2-4.  Reading,  Miss  Falkler  1-3. 

Latin  and  Greek. — Latin.  1st  Latin  Lessons,  Miss 
Call  1.  2nd  Caesar,  Miss  Call  3. 

Geometry  and  Surveying. — Beginning  Geomtery,  Mr. 
Wright  2-3.  Middle  Geometry,  Mr.  Wright  4.  Solid 
Geometry,  Mr.  Wright  5. 

Mathematics. — 1st  Algebra,  Miss  Seals  4-5.  2nd 
Algebra,  Miss  Seals  3.  3rd  Algebra,  Mr.  Condit  2.  Two 
term  Algebra,  Mr.  Condit  5.  Complete  Arithmetic,  Mr. 
Condit  3;  Mr.  Cory  2-4.  1st  half  Arithmetic,  Miss  Lam- 
bert 2-3-4.  2nd  half  Arithmetic,  Miss  Lambert  5. 

Physics. — 1st  Physics,  Mr.  Hersey  1-4;  

2-3.   2nd  Physics,  Mr.  Hersey  2;  5. 

Natural  Science. — General  Botany,  Mr.  Newton  5. 
Physiology,  Mr.  Newton  1-2.  Physiography,  Mr.  Cable 
1-3.  Complete  Geography,  Mr.  Cable  5.  1st  half  Geo- 
graphy, Miss  Aitchison  2-4.  2nd  half  Geography,  Miss 
Aitchison  3. 

History.— 1st  General  History,  Miss  Rice  3.  2nd 
General  History,  Miss  Riggs  2.  Complete  U.  S.  History, 
Miss  Riggs  5.  1st  half  U.  S.  History,  Miss  Rice  4;  Mr. 
Peterson  1.   2nd  half  U.  S.  History,  Miss  Rice  5. 

Economics.— Economics,  Mr.  McKitrick  5.  Ele- 
mentary Economics,  Mr.  McKitrick  3;    Mr.  Peterson  4. 
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Government. — Iowa  and  U.  S.  Civics  (Review),  Mr. 
Meyerholz  2.  Iowa  History  and  Civics,  Mr.  Peterson  2 
U.  S.  Civics,  Mr.  Peterson  3. 

Art. — 1st  Drawing,  Miss  Patt  4.  2nd  Drawing,  Miss 
Patt  1. 

Commercial  Education. — 1st  Penmanship,  Mr.  Cum- 
mins 1-2.  Advanced  Penmanship,  Mr.  Cnmmins  4.  1st 
Bookkeeping,  Mr.  Cummins  3. 

Vocal  Music. — 1st  Vocal  Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  3; 
Miss  Dickey  1;  Miss  Stenwall  5;  Mr.  Hays  4.  2nd  Vocal 
Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  1;  Miss  Stenwall  4;  Mr.  Hays  2. 

Home  Economics. — Domestic  Science.  1st  Cookery, 
Miss  Townsend  (Tuesday,  Thursday),  1:00  to  3:15. 


WINTER  TERM. 


College  Course. 

Professional  Instruction  In  Education. — I.  1st  Psy- 
chology, Mr.  Samson  1.  II.  2nd  Psychology,  Mr.  Samson 
2;  Mr.  Dick  1.  III.  School  Management,  Mr.  Colgrove 
2;  Mr.  Dick  1-4.  IV.  History  of  Education,  Mr.  Walters 
4.  V.  Philosophy  of  Education,  Mr.  Walters  2.  VI. 
American  Education,  Mr.  Seerley  1. 

English  Language  and  Literature. — I.  Rhetoric,  Mr. 
Lynch  5;  Mr.  Gist  1-4;  Miss  Lodge  2-4.  II.  (a)  English 
Literature,  Mr.  Lynch  2;  (b)  English  Literature,  Miss 
Lambert  3;  IV.  Epic  Poetry  in  English,  Mr.  Lyncn  3. 
VII.  Anglo  Saxon  and  The  History  of  the  English  Lang- 
uage, Mr.  G-ist  2.  XIV.  American  Literature,  Miss  Lam- 
bert 1. 

Elocution  and  Public  Speaking. — II.  Elocution  II., 
Miss  Martin  3.  III.  Applied  Drama,  Miss  Martin  4. 
V.  Repertoire  II.,  Miss  Martin  2.  IX.  Oratory  I,  Mr. 
Barnes  1;  Oratory  II.,  Mr.  Barnes  3. 

Latin  and  Greek. — (1)  Latin.  II.  Livy,  Mr.  Merchant 
2.  XL .  Pliny  and  Martial,  Mr.  Merchant  1.  XIV.  Teach- 
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ers'  Latin,  Mr.  Merchant  1  (Monday,  Friday)  and  6 
(Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday).  XVII.  Elementary 
Latin:  Caesar  5,  or  Cicero  3,  Mr.  Merchant.  XX.  Vergil 
(Aeneid,  Second  term),  Miss  Call  2.  (2)  Greek.  II.  Les- 
sons, Miss  Call  4. 

German  and  French. — (1)  German.  I.  Grammar, 
Miss  Lorenz  1.  II.  Grammar,  Mr.  Knoepfler  4.  III.  Im- 
mense e  and  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  Miss  Lorenz  5.  IV. 
Die  Journalisten,  Miss  Lorenz  2.  V.  Wilhelm  Tell  or 
Maria  Stuart  or  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Miss  Lorenz 
3.  VI.  Prose  Composition,  Mr.  Knoepfler  1.  VIII. 
Nathan  der  Weise,  Mr.  Knoepfler  3.  (2)  French.  II. 
Lessons,  Mr.  Knoepfler  2. 

Mathematics. — I.  Higher  Algebra  1.,  Miss  Seals  2. 
III.  Trigonometry,  Mr.  Condit  3.  VI.  Differential  Cal- 
culus, Mr.  Condit  1. 

Chemistry. — I.  Inorganic,  Mr.  Page  2.  II.  Inorganic, 
Mr.  Getchell  3.  III.,  IV.  Qualitativ  Analysis,  Mr.  Getch- 
ell  1-2.  V.,  VI.,  Quantitativ  Analysis,  Mr.  Getchell  5-6. 
VIII.  Assaying,  Mr.  Page  5-6. 

Physics. — I.  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids,  Mr. 
Begeman  4.  II.   Sound  and  Light,  Mr.  Begeman  3. 

Natural  Science. — III.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Mr. 
Newton  4-5.  VII.  Geology  L,  Mr.  Arey  3.  ;  IX.  Miner- 
alogy, Mr.  Arey  4.  XL  Commercial  Geography  of  North 
America,  Miss  Aitchison  5.  XIII.  Influences  of  Geo- 
graphy upon  American  History,  Mr.  Cable  4. 

History. — IV.  Eoman,  Miss  Rice  2.  V.  Medieval, 
Miss  Biggs  1.   VII.    18th  Century,  Miss  Biggs  2. 

Economics. — III.  English  Industrial  History,  Mr. 
McKitrick  1.  VI.  Money  and  Banking,  Mr.  Mc  Kitrick 
3. 

Government. — III.  American  Constitutional  History 
II.,  Mr.  Meyerholz  4.  IV.  English  Government,  Mr. 
Meyerholz  2.   VI.   International  Law,  Mr.  Meyerholz  3. 
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Art. — I.  History  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  Miss 
Thornton  2. 

The  Manual  Arts.— II.  Manual  Training  Methods  ( 
II.,   Mr.  Bailey  2. 

Physical  Education. — II.  Anatomy  II.,  Mr.  Seymour 

3. 


Junior  College  Courses. 

Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — 1st  Psycho- 
logy, Mr.  Dick  5.  2nd  Psychology,  Mr.  Colgrove  1-3-5. 
History  of  Education,  Mr.  Walters  1-3.  1st  Primary 
Methods,  Miss  McGrovern  5.  2nd  Primary  Methods,  Miss 
McGovern  2-3-4. 

Training  in  Teaching. — Primary  Criticism,  Miss 
Hatcher  6.  Kindergarten  Theory  (Junior),  Miss  Ward 
and  Miss  Dowdell  4.  Kindergarten  Theory  (Senior)  Miss 
Ward  4.    Kindergarten  Practis,  Miss  Dowdell  2-3. 

English  Language  and  Literature. — English  Litera- 
ture, Miss  Lambert  5. 

Chemistry. — 2nd  Inorganic,  Mr.  Page  1.  Household 
Chemistry,  Mr.  Page  4. 

Natural  Science. — Structrual  Botany,  Mr.  Arey  1-2. 

Art. — History  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  Miss 
Thornton  2.  Cast  Drawing,  Miss  Patt  5.  Still  Life,  Miss 
Thornton  1-3.  Perspectiv,  Miss  Patt  3-4.  2nd  Primary 
Drawing,  Miss  Thornton  1-4.  2nd  Kindergarten  Draw- 
ing, Miss  Patt  1. 

Vocal  Music — 1st  Vocal  Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  3;  Miss 
Stenwall  1;  Mr.  Hays  2-5.  2nd  Vocal  Music,  Miss  Stenwall 
3;  Miss  Dickey  1.  3rd  Music,  Mr.  Fullerton 
1;  4th  Music,  (a)  History  (Monday,  Thursday),  Miss 
Childs;  (b)  Sight  singing  (Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday), 
Miss  Stenwall  4.  5th  Music,  (a)  Ear  Training  (Monday, 
Wednesday),  Mr.  Fullerton;  (b)  Harmony  (Tuesday, 
Friday),  Mr.  Merrill;  (c)  Conducting  (Thursday),  Mr. 
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Fullenton  2.  8th  Music,  (a)  Appreciation,  (Monday, 
Thursday),  Mr.  Fullerton;  (b)  Harmony  (Tuesday,  Fri- 
day), Mr.  Merrill;  (c)  Child  Voice  (Wednesday),  Miss 
Stenwall  4.  Practis  Teaching  for  Music  Students,  Miss 
Dickey  3;  Miss  Stenwall  2. 

Physical  Education. — Anatomy  II.,  Mr.  Seymour  3. 
Theory  and  Systems  of  Physical  Education,  Mr.  Seymour 
5.   2nd  Primary  Physical  Training  3-4. 

The  Manual  Arts. — Manual  Training  Methods  II.,  Mr. 
Bailey  2.  1st  Bench  Work,  Mr.  Bailey  4.  Advanced 
Bench  Work,  Mr.  Brown  2-5.  1st  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Mr.  Brown  3.  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mr. 
Bailey  5.  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Mr.  Bailey  3.  Woodturn- 
ing,  Mr.  Brown  2-5.  Elementary  Handwork,  Mr.  Brown 
1.  Primary  Handwork,  Mrs.  McMahon  1-2-5.  2nd  Sew- 
ing, Mrs.  McMahon  2.  ' 

Home  Economics. — Domestic  Science.  (1)  1st  Year 
Training  Class.  Foods:  Composition  and  Dietary  Uses, 
Miss  Townsend  (Monday,  Wednesday),  1:30  to  2:25. 
Cookery,  Miss  Townsend  (Monday,  Wednesday),  2:25  to 
5:00.  (2)  2nd  Year  Training  Class.  Household  Architec- 
ture', Miss  Townsend  (Tuesday),  3:30;  (Friday)  1:30  to 
2:25.  Cookery,  Miss  Townsend  (Thursday),  3:15  to  6:00. 
Practis  Teaching  in  Cookery  (Tuesday,  Thursday),  1:00 
to  3:15. 

County  and  State  Certificate  Courses. 

Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — 1st  Psychol- 
ogy, Mr.  Samson  3.  2nd  Psychology,  Mr.  Samson  5. 
School  Management,  Mr.  Colgrove  2,  Mr.  Dick  1-4.  Hist- 
ory of  Education,  Mr.  Walters  1-3.  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion, Mr.  Dick  2.  Methods,  Miss  Buck  2-3.  Didactics, 
Miss  Buck  1-5. 

English  Language  and  Literature. — Rhetoric,  Mr. 
Lynch  5;  Mr.  Gist  1-4;  Miss  Lodge  2-4.  American  Liter- 
ature, Miss  Baker  1.  1st  English  Classics,  Miss  Oliver  4. 
2nd  English  Classics,  Miss  Hearst  5.  Complete  English 
Composition,  Miss  Lodge  1.  Complete  English  Grammar, 
Miss  Gregg  2-  3-  4-  5.  1st  half  English  Composition,  Miss 
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Baker  2.  2nd  half  English  Composition,  Miss  Baker  5. 
1st  half  English  Grammar,  Miss  Hearst  2-3.  2nd  half 
English  Grammar,  Miss  Baker  3;  Miss  Hearst  4.  Orth- 
ography, Miss  Oliver  1-2. 

Elocution  and  Public  Speaking. — Elocution,  Miss 
Falkler  2-3-5.   Reading,  Miss  Falkler  1. 

Latin  and  Greek. — Latin.  2nd  Latin  Lessons,  Miss 
Call  1.  1st  Cicero,  Miss  Call  3. 

Geometry  and  Surveying. — Beginning  Geometry,  Mr. 
Wright  4.  Middle  Geometry,  Mr.  Wright  2-3.  Solid  Geo- 
metry, Mr.  Wright  5. 

Mathematics. — 1st  Algebra,  Miss  Lambert  2.  2nd 
Algebra,  Miss  Seals  3-4.  3rd  Algebra,  Miss  Seals  5.  Two 
term  Algebra,  Mr.  Condit  5.  Complete  Arithmetic,  Mr. 
Condit  2;  Mr.  Cory  4.  1st  half  Arithmetic,  Mr.  Cory  1-2-3. 
2nd  half  Arithmetic,  Miss  Lambert  3-4-5. 

Physics. — 1st  Physics,  Mr.  Hersey  1-4;  — 

2.  2nd  Physics,  3-5.  3rd  Physics,  Mr.  Her- 
sey 2. 

Natural  Science. — Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Mr.  New- 
ton 4-5.  Physiology,  Mr.  Newton  2-3.  Physiography,  Mr. 
Cable  3-5.  Complete  Geography,Mr.Cable  1.  1st  half 
Geography,  Miss  Aitchison  1-4.  2nd  half  Geography, 
Miss  Aitchison  3. 

History. — 1st  General  History,  Miss  Eice  3.  Com- 
plete IL  S.  History,  Miss  Riggs  3-4.  1st  half  U.  S.  History, 
Miss  Rice  4;  Mr.  Peterson  3.  2nd  Half  U.  S.  History,  Miss 
Rice  5. 

Economics. — Economics,  Mr.  McKitrick  5.  Element- 
ary Economics,  Mr.  McKitrick  4;  Mr.  Peterson  5. 

Government. — Iowa  and  U.  S.  Civics  (Review),  Mr. 
Meyerholz  1.  Iowa  History  and  Civics,  Mr.  Peterson  1. 
U.  S.  Civics,  Mr.  Peterson  2. 

Art. — 1st  Drawing,  Miss  Thornton  1-3.  2nd  Drawing, 
Miss  Patt  3-4. 
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Commercial  Education. — 1st  Penmanship,  Mr.  Cum- 
mins 3-5.  Advanced  Penmanship,  Mr.  Cummins  4.  1st 
Bookkeeping,  Mr.  Cummins  1.  2nd  Bookkeeping,  Mr. 
Cummins  2. 

Vocal  Music— 1st  Vocal  Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  3; 
Miss  Stenwall  1;  Mr.  Hays  2-5.  2nd  Vocal  Music,  Miss 
Stenwall  3;  Miss  Dickey  1. 

Home  Economics. —  Domestic  Science.  1st  Cookery, 
Miss  Townsend  (Tuesday,  Thursday),  1:00  to  3:15. 

Lecture  Courses. — Library  Course  for  Teachers,  Miss 
Biscoe  5. 


SPRING  TERM. 


College  Course. 

Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — I.  1st  Psy- 
chology, Mr.  Samson  2.  II.  2nd  Psychology,  Mr.  Sam- 
son 1.  III.  School  Management,  Mr.  Colgrove  2-3;  Mr. 
Dick  1-4.  IV.  History  of  Education,  Mr.  Walters  2.  V. 
Philosophy  of  Education,  Mr.  Walters  4.  VII.  Experi- 
mental Psychology,  Mr.  Colgrove  4.  VIII.  School 
Supervision,  Mr.  Dick  2. 

English  Language  and  Literature. — I.  Rhetoric,  Mr. 
Lynch  2-5;  Mr.  Gist  1.  II.  (a)  English  Literature,  Miss 
Hearst  1;  (b)  English  Literature,  Miss  Lambert  2.  III. 
Shakespeare,  Mr.  Gist  2.  VI.  Development  of  the  Eng- 
lish Drama,  Miss  Lambert  1.  VIII.  Anglo  Saxon  and 
Middle  English,  Mr.  Gist  4.  X.  The  Development  of  the 
English  Novel,  Miss  Lodge  5.  XIII.  Teachers '  English, 
Mr.  Lynch  3.  XIV.  American  Literature,  Miss  Lam- 
bert 4. 

Elocution  and  Public  Speaking. — II.  Elocution  II., 
Miss  Martin  1.  VII.  Principles  of  Expression,  Miss  Mar- 
tin 2.  VIII.  Argumentation,  Mr.  Barnes  2;  IX.  Ora- 
tory I.,  Mr.  Barnes  3. 
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Latin  and  Greek. — (1)  Latin.  III.  Horace,  Mr. 
Merchant  2.  XII.  Juvenal,  Mr.  Merchant  1.  XV. 
Teachers '  Latin,  Mr.  Merchant  1  (Monday,  Friday)  and 
6  (Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday).  XVIII.  Elemen- 
tary Latin:  Cicero  5,  or  Vergil's  Bucolics  and  Georgics 
3,  Mr.  Merchant.  XXI.  Vergil  (Aeneid,  Third  term), 
Miss  Call  2.    (2)    Greek.  III.   Anabasis,  Miss  Call  4. 

German  and  French. — (1)  German.  I.  Grammar, 
Mr.  Knoepfler  1.  II.  Grammar,  Miss  Lorenz  5.  III. 
Immensee  and  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  Mr.  Knoepfler  4. 
IV.  Die  Journalist  en,  Miss  Lorenz  1.  V.  Wilhelm  Tell 
or  Maria  Stuart  or  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Miss 
Lorenz  2.  VT.  Prose  Composition,  Miss  Lorenz  3.  IX. 
Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  and  Die  Braut  von  Messina,  Mr. 
Knoepfler  3.  (2)  French.  III.  L'Abbe  Constantin  and 
Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon,  Mr.  Knoepfler  2. 

Geometry  and  Surveying. — I.  Solid  Geometry,  Mr. 
Wright  4.    II.    Surveying,  Mr.  Wright  3. 

Mathematics. — II.  Higher  Algebra  II.,  Mr.  Condit  2. 
III.  Trigonometry,  Mr.  Condit  1.  IV.  History  and 
Teaching  of  Mathematics,  Mr.  Condit  5.  VII.  Integral 
Calculus,  Mr.  Condit  3. 

Chemistry. — I.  Inorganic,  Mr.  Page  3.  II.  Inorgan- 
ic, Mr.  Page  2.  III.  IV.  Qualitativ  Analysis,  Mr.  Getch- 
ell  3-4.  V.  VI.  Quantitativ  Analysis,  Mr.  Getchell  5-6. 
VII.  Water  Analysis,  Mr.  Getchell  5-6. 

Physics. — I.  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids,  Mr. 
Begeman  4.  III.  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Mr. 
Begeman  1. 

Natural  Science. — II.  Botany  L,  Mr.  Newton  1-2 
(Laboratory  work,  Tuesday,  Friday,  3-5).  V.  Zoology 
II.,  Mr.  Arey  4.  VIII.  Geology  II.,  Mr.  Arey  3.  X.  Astron- 
omy, Mr.  Cable  1.  XL  Commercial  Geography  of  North 
America,  Miss  Aitchison  3.  XII.  Commercial  Geography 
of  Europe,  Miss  Aitchison  2. 

History. — II.  English,  Miss  Rice  2.  VI.  Modern, 
Miss  Eiggs  2.  VIII.  19th  Century,  Miss  Riggs  1. 
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Economics. — I.  Economics  Theory,   Mr.  McKitrick 

3. 

Government. — I.  American  Government,  Mr.  Meyer- 
holz  3.  V.  Modern  European  Governments,  Mr.  Meyer- 
holz  2.  English  Constitutional  History,  Mr.  Meyerholz  4. 

Art. — II.  History  of  Painting,  Miss  Thornton  1. 

The  Manual  Arts. — III.  Organization  and  Economics 
of  Manual  Training,  Mr.  Bailey  4. 


Junior  College  Courses. 

Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — 2nd  Psy- 
chology, Mr.  Colgrove  1.  History  of  Education,  Mr. 
Walters  1-3.  2nd  Primary  Methods,  Miss  McGovern  1. 
3rd  Primary  Methods,  Miss  McGovern  2-3-4. 

Training  in  Teaching. — Observation  in  Training 
School  (Primary),  Miss  Hatcher  2-5.  Primary  Theory 
(for  Kindergartners),  Miss  Hatcher  5.  Primary  Criticism, 
Miss  Hatcher  6.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Observation 
(for  Primary  Teachers),  Miss  Ward  2.  Kindergarten 
Theory  (Senior),  Miss  Ward  4.  Kindergarten  Practis, 
Miss  Ward  2-3. 

Chemistry. — Qualitativ  Analysis,  Mr.  Getchell  1-2. 
Food  Analysis,  Mr.  Page  4. 

Natural  Science. — Nature  Study,  Mr.  Arey  2. 
Structural  Botany,  Mr.  Arey  1. 

Art. — History  of  Painting,  Miss  Thornton  1.  Super- 
vision in  Art,  Miss  Thornton  4.  Design,  Miss  Patt  3. 
Still  Life,  Miss  Patt  2.  Perspectiv,  Miss  Thornton  2;  Miss 
Patt  1-4.  3rd  Primary  Drawing,  Miss  Thornton.  1-3. 

Vocal  Music. — 1st  Vocal  Music,  Miss  ^renwall  1;  Mr. 
Hays  3.  2nd  Vocal  Music,  Miss  Dickey  1 ;  Miss  Stenwall 
3;  Mr.  Hays  2.  3rd  Music,  Mr.  Fullerton  2.  4th  Music, 
(a)  History  (Monday,  Wednesday)  Miss  Childs;  (b) 
Sightsinging  (Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday),  Miss  Sten- 
wall 4.   5th  Music,  (a)  Ear  Training  (Monday,  Wednes- 
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day),  Mr.  Fullerton;  (b)  Harmony  (Tuesday,  Thursday), 
Mr.  Merrill;  (c)  Conducting  (Friday),  Mr.  Fullerton  1. 
6th  Music,  (a)  Methods  (Monday,  Wednesday),  Mr.  Ful- 
lerton and  Miss  Dickey;  (b)  Harmony  (Tuesday,  Friday), 
Mr.  Merrill;  (c)  History  (Thursday),  Miss  Childs  4.  9th 
Music,  (a)  Harmony  (Monday,  Thursday),  Mr.  Merrill; 
(b)  Supervision  (Tuesday,  Wednesday),  Mr.  Fullerton 
and  Miss  Dickey;  (c)  Theory  (Friday),  Mr.  Fullerton  4. 
Practis  Teaching  for  Music  Students,  Miss  Dickey  3;  Miss 
Stenwall  2. 

Physical  Education. — Physiology  of  Exercise,  Mr. 
Seymour  3.  Advanced  Hygiene,  Mr.  Seymour  4.  History 
of  Physical  Education,  Mr.  Seymour  5.  3rd  Primary 
Physical  Training,  3-5. 

The  Manual  Arts. — Organisation  and  Economics  of 
Manual  Training,  Mr.  Bailey  4.  1st  Bench  Work,  Mr. 
Bailey  2.  Advanced  Bench  Work,  Mr.  Brown  4-5.  1st 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Mr.  Brown  3.  Advanced  Mechan- 
ical Drawing,  Mr.  Bailey  5.  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Mr. 
Bailey  3.  Woodturning,  Mr.  Brown  4.  Elementary  Hand- 
work, Mr.  Brown  1.  Primary  Handwork,  Mrs.  McMahon 
3-5.    3rd  Sewing,  Mrs.  McMahon  2. 

Home  Economics. — Domestic  Science.  (1)  1st  Year 
Training  Class.  Foods:  Composition  and  Dietary  Uses, 
Miss  Townsend  (Monday,  Wednesday)  1:30  to  2:25.  Cook- 
ery, Miss  Townsend  (Monday,  Wednesday)  2:25  to  5:00. 
Waitress  Work,  Miss  Townsend  (Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Friday)  11:15  to  12:10.  Methods  in  Domestic  Science, 
Miss  Townsend  (Wednesday)  11:15  to  12:10.  (2)  2nd 
Year  Training  Class.  Cookery,  Miss  Townsend  (Tues- 
day) 3:30  to  5:00.  Practis  Teaching  in  Cookery  (Tues- 
day, Thursday)  1:00  to  3:15. 


County  and  State  Certificate  Courses. 

Professional  Instruction  in  Education. — 1st  Psychol- 
ogy, Mr.  Samson  3.  2nd  Psychology,  Mr.  Samson  5. 
School  Management,  Mr.  Colgrove  2-3;  Mr.  Dick  1-4. 
History  of  Education,  Mr.  Walters,  1-3.    Principles  of 
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Education,  Mr.  Dick  3.  Methods,  Miss  Buck  3-5.  Didac- 
tics, Miss  Buck  2-4. 

English  Language  and  Literature. — Rhetoric,  Mr. 
Lynch  2-5;  Mr.  Gist  1.  American  Literature,  Miss  Gregg 
5.  1st  English  Classics,  Miss  Oliver  4.  2nd  English 
Classics,  Miss  Hearst  5.  Complete  English  Composition, 
Miss  Lodge  2.    Complete  English  Grammar,  Miss  Gregg 

2-  3-4.  1st  half  English  Composition,  Miss  Baker  2.  2nd 
half  English  Composition,  Miss  Lodge  4.  1st 
half  English  Grammar,  Miss  Hearst  2-4.  2nd  half  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  Miss  Baker  3-5.  Orthography,  Miss 
Oliver  1-2. 

Elocution  and  Public  Speaking. — Elocution,  Miss 
Falkler  1-3-4.   Reading,  Miss  Falkler  2. 

Latin  and  Greek.— Latin.  1st  Caesar,  Miss  Call  1. 
2nd  Cicero,  Miss  Call  3. 

Geometry  and  Surveying. — Middle  Geometry,  Mr. 
Wright  2.   Solid  Geometry,  Mr.  Wright  5. 

Mathematics. — 1st  Algebra,  Miss  Seals  2.  2nd  Al- 
gebra, Miss  Lambert  5.  3rd  Algebra,  Miss  Seals  4-5.  Two 
term  Algebra,  Miss  Seals  3.  Complete  Arithmetic,  Mr. 
Cory  1 ;  Miss  Lambert  2.  1st  half  Arithmetic,  Miss  Lam- 
bert 3-4.  2nd  half  Arithmetic,  Mr.  Cory  3-4.  Teachers' 
Arithmetic,  Mr.  Cory  2. 

Physics. — 1st  Physics,  Mr.  Hersey  2-3.  2nd  Physics, 
Mr.  Hersey  5;  1.    3rd  Phvsics,   

3-  5. 

Natural  Science. — General  Botany,  Mr.  Newton  1-2. 
Physiology,  Mr.  Newton  4.  Physiography,  Mr.  Cable  2-5. 
Complete  Geography,  Mr.  Cable  3.  1st  half  Geography, 
Miss  Aitchison  4.  2nd  half  Geography,  Miss  Aitchison  1. 

History.— 1st  General  History,  Miss  Rice  4.  2nd  Gen- 
eral History,  Miss  Riggs  3.  Complete  U.  S.  History,  Miss 
Riggs  4.  1st  half  U.  S.  History,  Miss  Rice  3;  Mr/  Peter- 
son 5.   2nd  half  TJ.  S.  History,  Miss  Rice  1. 

Economics. — Economics,  Mr.  McKitrick  1.  Element- 
ary Economics,  Mr.  McKitrick  4;  Mr.  Peterson  3. 
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Government. — Iowa  and  U.  S.  Civics  (Review),  Mr. 
Meyerholz  1.  Iowa  History  and  Civics,  Mr.  Peterson  1. 
U.  S.  Civics,  Mr.  Peterson  2. 

Art. — 1st  Drawing,  Miss  Patt  2.  2nd  Drawing,  Miss 
Thornton  2;  Miss  Patt  1-4. 

Commercial  Education. — 1st  Penmanship,  Mr.  Cum- 
mins 1-3.  Advanced  Penmanship,  Mr.  Cnmmins  4.  1st 
Bookkeeping,  Mr.  Cummins  2.  2nd  Bookkeeping,  Mr. 
Cummins  1.  3rd  Bookkeeping,  Mr.  Cummins  3. 

Vocal  Music. — 1st  Vocal  Music,  Miss  Stenwall  1;  Mr. 
Hays  3.  2nd  Vocal  Music,  Miss  Dickey  1;  Miss  Stenwall 
3;  Mr.  Hays  2. 

Home  Economics. — Domestic  Science.  1st  Cookerv, 
Miss  Townsend  (Tuesday,  Thursday),  1:00  to  3:15. 
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T.  O. ;  B.  Ph.,  1895,  State  University  of  Iowa.  Director, 
1897  to  

I. — SECONDARY  AND  ADVANCED  ELEMENTARY 

SECTION. 

WILBUR  H.  BENDER,  Supervisor. 

Critic  Teachers — Assistant  Supervisors — 

ELIZABETH  HUGHES,  B.  Ph.,  1886,  Eastern  Iowa  Nor- 
mal School,  M.  Di.,  1889,  B.  A.,  1908,  I.  S.  T.  C,  Geog- 
raphy and  History,  1898  to  

IDA  FESENBEIOK,  B.  Di.,  1893;  M.  Di.,  1894,  I.  S.  T.  C. ; 
B.  A.,  1900,  State  University  of  Iowa;  Student  RadclifTe 
College,  1900-1901.  Reading,  Literature  and  German, 
1901  to   

EVA  LUSE,  B.  Di.,  1901 ;  M.  Di.,  1904,  I.  S.  T.  C. ;  B.  A., 
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Special  Critic  Teachers — Special  Supervisors — - 

GERTRUDE  DANDLIKER,  Graduate  Normal  Department 
Art  Institute,  Chicago,  1906.  Drawing  and  Elementary 
Handwork,  1909  to   
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AMY  E.  WEARQSTE,  Graduate  Stout  Training  School,  1908. 
Household  Economics,  1911  to   

LULU  M.  STEVENS,  Graduate  Chicago  Conservatory  of 
Music,  1910.    Vocal  Music  in  all  classes,  1911  to  

Critic  Teachers  in  Training. 

ALICE  GRIER,  B.  Di.,  1910,  I.  S.  T.  C.  General  Teacher 
in  charge  of  Fourth  and  Fifth  year  classes,  1910  to  

KATHERINE  NENNO,  B.  Di.,  1910,  I.  S.  T.  C.  General 
Teacher  in  charge  of  Sixth  and  Seventh  year  classes,  1910 
to   

GRACE  McINTOSH,  B.  Di.,  1907,  I.  S.  T.  C.  General 
Teacher  in  charge  of  Seventh  year  classes,  1910  to   

MARGUERITE  CADWALLADER,  M.  Di.,  1911,  I.  S.  T. 
C.  General  Teacher  in  charge  of  Eighth  vear-C  classes, 
1911  to   

GRACE  AITCHISON,  M.  Di.,  1909,  I.  S.  T.  C.  General 
Teacher  in  charge  of  Ninth  year-B  classes,  1911  to   

MARY  BARIUM,  B.  A.,  1911,  I.  S.  T.  C,  General  Teacher 
in  charge  of  Tenth  year- A  and  Eleventh  year,  senior  classes, 
1910  to  

II.— PRIMARY  SECTION 

MATTIE  LOUISE!  HATCHER,  Ph.  B.,  Ed.  B.,  1909, 
Chicago  University.    Supervisor  1909  to  

Primary  Critic  Teachers  in  Training — ■ 

EMMA  GAMBLE,  Primary  Teacher  Diploma,  1910,  I.  S. 
T.  C.    General  Assistant  in  charge  of  First  year  class, 

1910  to  

EVA  FALLGATTER,  Primary  Teacher  Diploma-,  1911,  I. 
S.  T.  C.  General  Assistant  in  charge  of  Second  year 
class,  1910  to  

E.  GRACE  RAIT,  Primary  Teacher  Diploma,  1911,  I.  S. 
T.  C.    General  Assistant  in  charge  of  Third  year  class, 

1911  to  ■ 
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FLORENCE  E'.  WARD,  Graduate  Chicago:  Kindergarten  Col-  ( 
lege,  1903.    Supervisor,  1906  to  — — 

RUTH   E.    DOWDELL,   Graduate    Chicago-  Kindergarten 
College,  1908.    Assistant,  1909  to  
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Floor  plans  of  the  new  bilding  new  under  construction  and 
to  be  completed  by  January,  1913,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $150,000.00. 
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Preliminary  Statement 

I. 

The  following  outline  of  the  work  offerd  in  the  training 
school  is  arranged  in  three  general  sections  to  correspond  with 
the  organization  of  the  school.  The  kindergarten  is  one  sec- 
tion. The  primary,  consisting  of  first,  second  and  third  years 
comes  next.  The  other  division  is  comprised  of  the  years 
from  fourth  to  eleventh  inclusiv,  and  is  calld  the  advanced 
elementary  and  secondary  section.  The  pupil  completing  this 
course  in  a  satisfactory  manner  is  given  full  entrance  credit 
by  the  standard  colleges.  Thus  a  high  school  course  is  finisht 
in  eleven  years  from  the  first  primary  insted  of  twelv  as 
is  usually  done.  Pupils  of  good  general  ability  entering  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year  are  able  to  com- 
plete a  good  secondary  course  up  to  college  standards  in  the 
five  years  offerd. 

The  kindergartner  can  find  the  outline  of  the  work  of 
that  section  under  the  proper  title.  The  primary  teacher  de- 
siring to  investigate  what  the  course  covers  in  general  primary 
subjects  or  wishing  to  trace  any  special  topic  thru  those 
years  can  find  what  is  sought  under  the  primary  heading.  In 
the  advanced  elementary  and  secondary  years  any  subject  may 
be  traced  thru  easily  to  its  transition  into  the  higher 
branches  or  followd  to  the  end  of  the  course. 

II. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  a  course  of  study  in  a 
training  school,  as  elsewhere,  should  be  to  adapt  conditions 
to  the  needs  of  the  child  as  a  child,  to  qualify  him 
for  an  immediate  future  and,  at  least  indirectly,  for  duties 
of  adult  life.  Such  a  school  by  virtue  of  serving  the  interests 
of  the  various  grades  of  children  becomes  the  best  place  for 
developing  such  teachers  as  the  public  schools  should  have. 

Several  ends  are  attaind  by  the  more  liberal  course  here 
provided.  Thru  the  variety  of  topics  and  proper  cor- 
relation offerd  in  games,  handwork,  drawing,  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  literature,  history,  nature  study  and  ele- 
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mentary  science,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  subjects  a 
general  development  is  secured  from  the  first. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  usual 
gulf  between  the  elementary  grades  and  the  high  school.  About 
the  seventh  year  the  transition  is  fully  begun  in  the  intro- 
duction of  German  and  elementary  phases  of  other  subjects 
commonly  deferd  until  several  years  later.  This  work  is 
not  allowd  full  secondary  credit,  but  the  three  years  granted 
for  the  five  years  spent  upon  the  German  from  the  seventh  to 
the  eleventh  inclusiv  is  fully  merited.  In  a  similar  manner 
other  things  bring  corresponding  results.  This  saving  of  time 
is  effected  also  in  some  mesure  by  departmental  supervision 
of  work  from  the  fourth  year  onward  rather  than  delaying 
it  as  is  usually  done  until  full  secondary  subjects  are  taken 
up  in  the  ninth  year. 

It  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to  make  an  entire  secondary 
course  without  the  study  of  a  foren  language.  But  he  may 
have  the  necessary  two  years  required  by  the  colleges  in  either 
German  or  Latin  if  he  so  chooses,  and,  of  course,  can  have 
three  of  German  and  four  of  Latin.  In  addition  to  the  chance 
for  parent,  pupil,  and  teacher  combined  to  select  a  better  course 
for  the  pupil  in  secondary  lines,  this  wider  range  of  work  gives 
a  better  foundation  for  a  rational  choice  of  a  life  occupation 
when  general  study  should  merge  into  professional  or  voca- 
tional" training. 

III. 

Text  books  are  not  named  in  many  cases  in  the  following 
course.  The  list  used  is  large  and  so  much  is  supplied  as  sup- 
plementary matter  that  it  is  thought  best  not  to  try  to1  indicate 
texts.  Pupils  supply  their  own  bocks  in  foren  languages, 
but  other  texts  are  provided  for  them  by  the  State.  The  pur- 
pose also  in  the  variety  of  texts  and  their  subordination  to 
interests  of  pupils  is  to  make  the  teacher  in  training  superior 
to  the  use  of  any  one  text  and  equally  able  to  use  what  may 
be  put  into  her  hands  in  places  of  future  employment.  In 
addition  to  work  based  upon  regular  lines,  much  is  done  in 
history,  literature  and  German  in  the  way  of  dramatic  pres- 
entation of  parts  of  the  school  work. 
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IV. 

In  the  three  sections  of  the  training  school  the  number 
of  children  now  belonging  is  nearing  three  hundred.  With 
the  new  bilding  now  under  construction  the  best  possible 
conditions  for  all  kinds  of  work  of  the  highest  grade  of  public 
schools  will  be  afforded.  This  gives  an  excellent  outlook  alike 
for  pupils  and  for  the  most  effectiv  training  of  all  classes  of 
teachers,  both  general  and  special. 

V. 

Members  of  the  faculty  and  their  special  work  are  given 
on  another  page.  The  outlines  constituting  the  following 
pages  bearing  directly  upon  the  respectiv  work  of  each  have 
been  prepared  by  the  supervisors  in  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary and  by  the  departmental  supervising  critics  in  the  ad- 
vanced elementary  and  secondary  sections.  Since  few  books 
can  be  used  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  first  and  second 
sections  of  the  school,  the  topics  are  written  up  more  fully 
than  it  is  necessary  to  do  for  the  higher  grades,  beginning 
with  the  fourth  year.  Change  will  be  made  from  time  to  time 
as  the  best  interests  of  the  school  seem  to  demand  it.  This 
course  is  both  tentativ  and  suggestiv  rather  than  rigidly  fixt. 

I. 

KINDERGARTEN  SECTION 

The  work  of  the  Kindergarten  is  based  on  the  three-fold 
relationship  of  the  child* — his  relationship  to  nature,  man, 
and  God.  The  aim  is  to  make  of  him  an  institutional  being. 
There  are  four  divisions  of  the  plan — giving  the  thought  of 
the  family,  the  community,  the  state,  and  the  church,  with 
all  phases  of  nature  as  a  background.  The  aim  is  to  ap- 
proach first  ethical  relationships  thru  symbolic  represen- 
tations by  means  of  bird,  animal  and  plant  life  and  by  the 
dramatization  of  the  fingers.  Then  the  child's  part  as  mem- 
ber of  a  family  and  later  of  a  community  is  emphasized.  His 
relationship  to  state  and  church  is  brought  out  with  the  idea 
of  implanting  an  ideal  of  good  citizenship. 
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OUTLINE  FOE  THE  YEAR 

Relationship  of  Child  to  Nature,  Man  and  God. 
Culminating  in  the  Festival. 

Fall 

Culminating  in  the  family  festivals  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas. 

The  relationship  of  nature' — the  harvest. 

The  relationship  to  the  All  Giver  in  Thanksgiving. 

Winter 

Culminating  in  the  festival  of  George  Washington's 
birthday. 

State  Relationship 

The  relationship  of  people  to  each  other.  Interdependence. 
Culminating  in  the  festival  of  Easter. 
Universal  relationship. 

Fall 

Child  as  baby  in  home. 

Finger  Family. 

Interdependence. 

Responsibility. 

Personal  Control. 
Other  Babies. 

Bird  Life. 

Animal  Life. 

Plant  Life. 
Child  in  Home  and  Kindergarten. 

A  Human  Family. 

A  Pigeon  House. 

Community  Life. 

Other  People  Who  Help  in  Home. 

Farmer. 

Planting — Care. 

Harvesting. 

Use  of  Produce. 
Baker. 
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Grain. 

The  Mill— Flour. 

Bread. 
Grocer. 

Our  Food. 
Where  Obtained. 
Milk. 

Vegetables. 
Other  Necessities. 

Giver  and  Receiver. 

Thanksgiving. 

The  Harvest. 

The  Celebration. 

Gratitude  to  the  All  Giver. 

and 

Christmas. 

Santa  Glaus. 

The  Spirit  of  Giving. 

The  Great  Gift. 

Winter. 

Time— The  New  Year. 

The  Clock. 
Days. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

Seconds. 
Months. 

Weeks. 

Days. 

Hours. 
Years. 

Seasons. 

Months. 

Weeks. 

Trades. 

Trade  Transforms  Materials — Tools. 
Wood. 
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Leather. 
Metals. 

Limitation  of  Labor  Need  Not  Limit  Laborer. 
One  may  be  more  than  a  Carpenter. 

Shoemaker. 
Blacksmith. 

Trade  Transforms  Man  into  Universal  Being. 
Masters  Time. 

Space. 
Material. 

State. 

Heroes. 

Little  Hero  of  Haarlem. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
George  Washington. 

As  Boy. 

As  Man. 

As  President. 
The  Knights. 

As  Page  Learning  Knightly  Acts. 

As  Soldier  Serving  King. 

As  Loyal  Brave  Knight  Protecting  Country. 
Spring. 
Universal  Relationship. 

Nature. 

The  Awakening. 
Water. 
Earth. 
Air. 

Forces  of  Nature. 

Sun. 

Rain. 

Wind. 
New  Life. 

Seeds,  Trees,  Plants. 

Eggs,  Birds,  Chickens. 

Butterfly,  Bees. 
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God. 

Transformation. 
Resurrection. 
Easter  Day. 

Man. 

Farmer. 

Plowing. 
Planting. 
Care. 
Fowls. 

Barnyard  Animals. 
Domestic  Animals. 
Farmer's  Family. 
Farmer's  Helpers. 
Home  Life. 

Table  Work 

The  Gifts  and  Handwork  of  tlie  Kindergarten  are  pre- 
sented. 

I.  By  means  of  undirected  play  in  which  the  child  ex- 
presses himself  by  doing  what  he  can  with  the  materials. 

II.  By  directed  play  in  which  the  kindergartner  shows 
the  child  further  possibilities  of  the  material. 

III.  Self  directed  play  in  which  the  child,  by  means 
of  the  added  content  which  he  receives  in  directed  play,  uses 
the  material  in  a  creativ  manner. 

The  Gifts 

•  The  Gifts  are  used  to  give  the  child  ideas  of  architectural 
forms  and  of  designs  with  their  laws  of  balance  and  proportion. 
Also  of  geometric  form.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  the  solids 
— sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  square  prism,  oblong  prism,  triangular 
prisms  with  the  surface  and  linear  forms; — round,  square,  ob- 
long and  triangular. 

By  means  of  these  forms  he  learns  number  combinations 
and  groups  to  twelv.  With  simple  lessons  in  addition  and  sub- 
traction all  of  which,  of  course,  is  concrete  work.  The  one 
inch  unit  of  measure  is  emphasized  and  in  many  lessons  mes- 
urement  is  brought  in.    His  powers  of  sensation,  perception, 
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and  apperception  are  constantly  stimulated.  Skill  of  eye  and 
of  hand.  Much  of  this  is  emphasized  with  the  handwork,  and 
in  addition  a  knowledge  of  color.  Here  he  permanently  trans- 
forms material — invents  and  creates. 

Topics  For  Morning  Circle  Talks 

Fall 

I.    Finger  Family 
To  approach  just  ethical  relationship 
by  means  of  a  dramatization  of  fingers 

II.    Human  Family — Member — Whole. 
III.    Bird  Family — Migration 
IY.    Squirrel  Family — Preparation  for  winter 

V.    Pigeon  Houses — Pigeons  do  not  migrate 
VI.    Nature's  Preparation  for  winter 
VII.    Man's  Preparation  for  winter 
VIII.  Thanksgiving 
IX.    Santa  Glaus 
X.    The  Great  Gift 

Winter 

I.  Time 

II.  Carpenter 

III.  Shoemaker 

IV.  Blacksmith 

V.  St.  Valentine — Lincoln 

VI.  Washington 

VII.  Knights 

Spring 

I.    Rhine  Gold 

II.  Die  Walkure 

III.  Siegfried. 

IV.  Easter 
V.  Wind. 

VI.  Rain 

VII.  Sun 

VIII.  Earth 
IX.  Birds 

X.    Butterflies — Bees 
XI.    Life  on  Farm 
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Stories 


Fall 


Finger  Stories — Charlotte  and  Ten  Dwarfs 


Wiltse  Stories  and  Morning  Talks 
The  Three  Bears 

Little  Servants— In  The  Child's  World 

A  Pigeon  Story- — Harrison 

How  Patty  Gave  Thanks— Child's  World 

The  Ginger  Bread  Man 

Wee  Wee  Woman — Hoxie 

Ugly  Duckling — Andersen 

Little  Ked  Hen — For  Children's  Hour 

The  Night  Before  Christmas 

Gretchen  and  Her  Wooden  Shoes 

The  Great  Walled  Country 

Why  The  Chimes  Rang — Alden 

Bible  Story  of  Christ  Child 

The  Christ  Child— Harrison. 

W  inter 

All  Around— Child's  World. 
Cinderella — Kindergarten  Story  Book. 
Peter,  Paul  and  Espen — For  Children's  Hour. 
How  the  Home  Was  Built — Mother  Stories. 
Shoemaker  and  Elves — Grimm. 
JSTahum  Prince— Child's  World. 
Search  of  Good  Child — Mother  Stories. 
Dust  Under  the  Rug — Mother  Stories. 
How  Cedric  Became  a  Knight — Harrison. 


Stories  of  the  Rhine  Gold, 

Stories  of  Die  Walkure, 

Stories  of  Siegfried — Barber. 

The  Story  of  a  Breeze— Child's  World. 

The  Discontented  Weathervane — Harrison. 


Little  Gold  Finger 


Great  George  Washington,  | 
Little  George  Washington,  f 
The  Story  of  Lincoln. 
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The  Little  Half  Chick— For  Children's  Hour. 
A  Lesson  in  Faith — Harrison. 
Little  Mill  Window' — Harrison. 
The  Story  of  P — Harrison. 
The  Wind  and  the  Snn— Fable. 
Hans  and  the  Four  Giants — Harrison. 
How  the  Beans  Came  Up — Child's  World. 
A  Handful  of  Clay — Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Robert  of  Sicily — Bryant. 

Songs 

Fall 

Finger  Songs — Smith. 

Pretty  Little  Blue  Bird — Eeedlinger. 

Fly  Away — Holiday  Book. 

The  Brown  Birds — Smith. 

This  Is  the  Dolly— Holiday  Bock. 

The  Sandman — Holiday  Book. 

The  Squirrel — Needlinger. 

Pigeon  Song — Smith. 

Harvest  Song — Gaynor. 

Over  the  River — Walker  Jenks. 

Near  the  Barnyard's  Gate — Smith. 

A  Wonderful  Tree — Walker  Jenks. 

Christmas  Hymn. 

Winter 

Big  Tall  Clock— Needlinger. 

Clock  Song. — Holiday. 

Little  New  Year' — Walker  Jenks. 

Carpenter  Seng — Blow  Book. 

Shoemaker  Song — Gaynor. 

Knight  Song — Blow  Book. 

Snow  Flakes — Gaynor. 

Snow  Flakes — Patty  Hill. 

Blacksmith — Smith  Book. 

Blacksmith — Patty  Hill. 

Song  of  Washington — Holiday  Book. 

Spring 

Little  Yellcw  Head — Needlinger. 
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Bunny  Song — Needlinger. 

When  a  Little  Chicken  Drinks — Eeedlinger. 

Bird's  Nest  Song — JSTeedlinger. 

Birdie  With  Yellow  Bill — Stevenson. 

Shadow  Song — Stevenson. 

Ship  and  I — Stevenson. 

Merry  Fishes — Blow  Book. 

Bain  Song — Gaynor. 

Easter  Song^-Patty  Hill. 

Butterfly  Song — Smith. 

Bee  Hive — Pouellson. 

The  Orchard — Holiday. 

Circle  Games 

Physical  Activity — In  which  the  child  gains  bodily  con- 
trol— skipping  games — ball  games — sense  games — many  tra- 
ditional games. 

Represent ativ  Games — In  which  the  child  represents  the 
activity  of  others — flying  birds — fishes — frogs — horses. 

Symbolic  Games — In  which  the  child  dramatizes  the  un- 
derlying thought— as  in  bird's  nest — the  knights  and  the  change 
from  caterpillars  to  butterflies. 

Fall 

Skipping  Games. 

Sense  Games. 

Ball  Games. 

Little  White  Ponies. 

Bound  and  Bound  the  Village. 

Lads  and  Lassies. 

Fly  Little  Birds. 

The  Pigeon  House. 

Shall  We  Shew  You  How  the  Farmer. 

Santa's  Sleigh. 

We  Went  to  Visit  a  Friend. 

The  Toy  Shop. 

Winter 

Clock  Shop. 
The  Carpenter. 
The  Shoemaker. 
The  Blacksmith. 
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Skating. 
Sleighing. 
Snow  Balls. 
Snow  Man. 
Soldier-boy. 
The  Knights. 
Little  Travelers. 

Spring 

In  My  Little  Garden  Bed. 

Shall  We  Show  You  How  the  Farmer. 

Merry  Little  Fishes. 

Tadypole  and  Pollywog. 

Boat  Game. 

See  Saw. 

Swing. 

In  the  Spring. 
Bird's  Nest, 

Caterpillars — Butterflies. 

II. 

PRIMARY  SECTION 
READING 
First  Year, 
Auturrm 

1.  The  child  learns  sentences  as  wholes. 

2.  From  these  sentences  he  obtains  sight  words. 

3.  From  these  sight  words  he  obtains  the  sounds  of 
letters. 

4.  From  these  sounds  ho  discovers  the  pronunciation  of 
new  words. 

5.  Application  of  knowledge  in  new  sentences. 

Sources  of  Reading  Lessons — 

1.  The  child's  own  constructions. 

2.  The  child's  own  games  and  activities. 

3.  Nature. 

4.  History  and  Literature  lessons. 
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The  two  aspects  of  reading,  oral  and  silent,  are  taken 
care  of  from  the  first.  Upon  the  board  are  written  the  child's 
thoughts  drawn  from  the  different  sources  of  the  lessons.  These 
are  expressed  orally  by  the  child  before  and  after  they  are 
written  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  writes  upon  beard  com- 
mands for  games,  constructions,  or  other  activities,  which  are 
silently  performed. 

Before  the  end  of  this  term  the  child  is  reading  from 
several  simple  primers.  Primers  that  contain  accumulative 
stories  such  as,  The  Little  Red  Hen,  Henny  Penny,  and  others 
are  particularly  desirable,  since  these  stories  are  really  litera- 
ture, and  the  needful  repetition  of  words  is  an  integral  part 
of  their  construction. 

Winier. 

1.  The  children  continue  oral  and  silent  reading  drawn 
from  Work  in  class  room. 

2.  The  further  use  of  primers. 

3.  Selections  from  course  in  literature. 

Spring 

1.  The  children  continue  oral  and  silent  reading  drawn 
from  various  sources. 

2.  Easy  first  readers  are  used. 

3.  Selections  from  course  in  literature. 

Second  Year 
Autumn 

1.  A  few  primers  and  first  readers  rapidly  reviewed. 

2.  More  difficult  first  readers  taken  up. 

3.  The  children  make  reading  books  based  upon  the  sub- 
ject matter  learned  in  history  and  nature  lessons. 

4.  Selections  from  course  in  literature. 

Winter 

1.  First  and  second  readers  read. 

2.  Children  make  reading  books. 

3.  Selections  from  course  in  literature. 

Spring 

1.    First  and  second  readers  read. 
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2.  Children  make  reading  books. 

3.  Children  read  The  Tree  Dwellers — Dopp. 

4.  Selections  from  course  in  literature. 

Third  Year 
Autumn 

1.  Many  second  readers  read  or  reviewed. 

2.  The  Early  Cave-Men — Dopp. 

3.  Children  make  reading  bocks  based  upon  their  history 
and  nature  work. 

4.  Selections  from  course  in  literature. 

Winter 

1.  Many  second  readers  read.  A  few  simple  third  readers 
taken  up. 

2.  The  Later  Cave-Men — Dopp. 

3.  Children  make  reading  books  based  upon  their  history 
and  nature  work. 

4.  Selections  from  course  in  literature. 

Spring 

1.  Third  readers  read. 

2.  Robinson  Crusoe — McMurry. 

3.  Children  make  reading  books  based  upon  their  history 
and  nature  work. 

4.  Selections  from  course  in  literature. 

PHONICS 

First  Year 

1.  Words  pronounced  as  wholes. 

2.  Words  separated  into  component  sounds. 

3.  Association  of  letter  and  its  sound. 

4.  Recognition  of  short  vowel  sounds  obtained  from 
analysis  of  sight  words. 

5.  Development  and  application  of  the  rule  that  when 
there  is  only  one  vowel  in  a  word,  and  that  not  at  the  last,  the 
vowel  has  the  short  sound. 

6.  Development  and  application  of  the  rule  that  when 
there  are  two  vowels  in  a  syllable,  the  first  vowel  is  long  and 
the  second  silent. 
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7.  Development  and  application  of  the  rule  that  when 
double  consonants  occur  in  a  syllable  the  second  consonant 
is  silent. 

8.  Development  and  application  of  the  rule  that  one 
vowel  in  a  syllable,  and  at  the  last  is  long. 

9.  Children  learn  the  effect  of  r  upon  e,  i,  u,  y,  and 
upon  a  and  o.  By  the  end  of  this  year  the  child  should  knew 
the  long  and  the  short  sounds  of  all  of  the  vowels;  the  hard 
and  soft  sounds  of  c  and  g;  the  two  sounds  of  s;  the  sounds 
of  the  either  consonants;  many  phonograms,  e,  g,  aw  =  au, 
ou= ow,  oi  =  oy,  sh,  ch,  th,  Hi,  wh,  igh  —  i ;  many  syllables  as 
wholes,  e.  g.,  ny,  sy,  ry,  ly,  dy,  ing,  ong,  ung,  ous,  con,  de, 
ble,  pie;  the  blends  e.  g.  bl,  br,  dr,  fl,  fr,  gl,  gr,  etc. 

Second  Year 

1.  Constant  application  cf  rules  learned  in  first  year. 

2.  Discovery  and  application  of  the  fact  that  o  before 
e,  i,  or  y  is  usually  soft. 

3.  Discovery  and  application  of  the  fact  that  g  before 
e,  i,  or  y  is  usually  soft. 

4.  Recognition  of  fact  that  n  before  k  is  nasal. 

5.  Recognition  of  equivalent  sounds:  aw-au-a  as  in  all 
ou-,  o~b-o  as  in  to-,  u  as  in  fruit,  oo-o  as  in  wolf,  u  as  in  full  , 
eigh-a-e  as  in  prey-  ay. 

6.  Recognition  of  such  syllables  as  tion,  cion,  sion,  tious, 
cious,  eeous. 

7.  Children  learn  the  value  of  the  diacritical  marks  as 
they  are  incidentally  used  in  cases  that  are  exceptions  to  the 
rules  cf  pronunciation. 

Third  Year 

1.  Constant  use  of  rules  of  pronunciation  learned  in 
Grades  I  and  II. 

2.  Further  use  of  diacritical  marks  in  cases  that  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule. 

3.  Discovery  and  application  of  the  rule  that  the  num- 
ber of  syllables  in  a  word  corresponds  with  the  number  of 
vowel  sounds  in  the  word. 
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LITERATURE 

First  Year 

Rhymes  and  Poetry — 

Mother  Goose. 

Lear's  Nonsense  Rhymes. 

Christina  Rossetti :  What  is  Pink ;  Brown  and  Furry ; 

If  a  Pig  Wore  a  Wig. 
R.  L.  Stevenson:  Bed  in  Summer;  The  Wind;  Foreign 

Children ;  The  Whole  Duty  of  Children ;  the  Cow ; 

Singing;  Birdie  With  the  Yellow  Bill;  My  Shadow. 
Celia  Thaxter:  Little  Gustava. 

Susan  Coolidge:  I'll  Tell  You  How  the  Leaves  Came 
Down. 

Field:  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod. 
Stories — 

Dasent's  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse: 

Boots  and  His  Brothers ;  Gudbrand  on  the  Hillside ; 

The  Sheep  and  the  Pig  Who  Set  Up  House  ;  Why 

the  Bear  is  Stumpy  Tailed. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales :  The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves ; 

One  Eye,  Two  Eyes,  and  Three  Eyes ;  The  Town 

Musicians ;  Snow  White  and  Rose  Red. 
Howell's  Christmas  Every  Day  in  the  Year;  The  Pony 

Engine;  Christmas  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 
Grimm:  Briar  Rose. 

Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold.    The  Bell  of  Atri. 

Aesop :  The  Wind  and  the  Sun ;  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse ; 
The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher;  The  Hare  and  the  Tor- 
toise. 

Dasent  :  The  Billy  Goat's  Gruff. 

Jacobs:  The  Old  Woman  Who  Found  the  Sixpence; 
Henny  Penny;  The  Little  Red  Hen;  Titty  Mouse 
and  Tatty  Mouse;  The  House  That  Jack  Built;  The 
Johnny  Cake. 

Sagas — 

Malory  and  Tennyson :  How  Arthur  Drew  the  Sword  from 
the  Stone ;  How  Arthur  Got  the  Sword  Excalibur. 
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Second  Year 

Poems — 

R.    L.    Stevenson:    The    Lamplighter;    Young:  Night 
Thoughts;  The  Sun  Travels;  Nest  Eggs;  My  Ship. 
Coleridge:  Hunting  Song. 

Wm.  Blake:  The  Lamb;  The  Shepherd;  Piping  Down  the 

Valleys  Wild. 
Allingham:  Wishing;  Fairy  Folk. 
Longfellow:  The  Children's  Hour. 
Ingelow:  Seven  Times  One. 
Wordsworth :  March. 
Wm.  Rand:  The  Wonderful  World. 
Tho>s.  Nashe:  The  Birds  in  Spring. 
Kipling:  Seal  Lullaby. 
Edwin  Arnold:  The  Swallow's  Nest, 
Jno.  Keats :  The  Sun  With  His  Great  Eye. 
Browning:  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 
Emerson:  The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel. 
Field:  The  Duel;  The  Rock-a-Bye  Lady. 
Many  of  these  poems  are  found  in  K.  D.  Wiggin's, 

The  Posy  Ring. 

Stories — 

Grimm :  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Little  Dwarfs ;  The 
Enchanted  Stag ;  Hans  in  Luck ;  Kluge  Else. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book:  The  Golden  Touch;  The 
Miraculous  Pitcher;  The  Chimera. 

Perreault :  Cinderella. 

Stockton :  Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad. 

Kipling:  Mowgli's  Brothers;  Toomai  of  the  Elephants. 
Dasent's  Popular  Tales  from  the  Field ;  J aper  Tom ; 

Boots  and  the  Beast. 
Dasent's  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse ;  The  Lad  Who 

Went  to  the  North  Wind. 
Mme.  de  Beaumont:  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Arabian  Nights :  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp ;  The 

fisherman  and  the  Genii. 
Cushing:  The  Poor  Little  Turkey  Girl. 
Hale:  The  Peterkin  Papers. 
Bannerman :  Little  Black  Sambo. 
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Pearson :  The  Gray  Goose. 

Aesop :  Tne  Town  Mouse  and  the  Field  Mouse ;  The  Stork 
and  the  Log;  The  Fox  and  the  Grow. 

Uncle  Remus:  The  Fate  of  Jack  Sparrow;  Why  Brer' 
Rabbit  Lost  His  Tail. 

Sullivan:  The  Christmas  Bells. 

Sagas — ■ 

Morris :  Siegfried  Gets  the  Sword  from  Mimi ;  Siegfried 
and  the  Dragon;  Siegfried  Rescues  Brunhilde. 

Third  Year 

Poems — 

Hemans:  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Joaquin  Miller:  Columbus. 

Wordsworth :  The  Idle  Shepherd  Boys ;  Spinning  Song. 
Longfellow:  The  Village  Blacksmith;  Hiawatha  Builds 

His  Canoe  ;  Discovery  of  the  North  Cape. 
Howitt:  The  Spider  and  the  Fly. 
Whittier:  The  Palm  Tree. 

Stevenson:  The  Land  of  Story  Books;  The  Little  Land; 
North  West  Passage ;  Travel ;  Where  Go  the  Boats ; 
Escape  at  Bed  Time ;  Windy  Nights ;  Foreign  Lands ; 
Fairy  Bread;  Farewell  to  the  Farm;  Looking  For- 
ward. 

C.  Rossetti :  The  Fairy  Folk ;  Robert  Bird ;  Is  the  Moon 
Tired? 

MacDonald :  The  Wind  and  the  Moon. 
Bryant  :  Robert  of  Lincoln. 

Stories — 

Dasent:  Land  East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon; 

The  Twelve  Wild  Ducks;  Why  the  Sea  is  Salt. 
Aesop:  The  Man,  the  Boy,  and  the  Donkey;  The  Fox 

and  the  Grapes;  The  Shepherd  and  the  Wolves. 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  and  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes 

(selections);  Apollo  and  the  Python;  Hermes  and 

the  Cave  of  the  Winds ;  Perseus ;  Theseus ;  Hercules. 
Mabie's  Norse  Stories :  Thor's  Journey  to  Jotunheim ;  The 

Death  of  Balder ;  The  Gifts  of  the  Dwarfs. 
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Kipling's  Jungle  Book  (selections)  ;  Rikki — Tikki — Tavi, 
etc. 

Reynard:  The  Fox  (selections). 
Uncle  Remus,  (selections.) 

Arabian  Nights:  Sinbad  the  Sailor  (selections.) 
Andersen:  The  Ugly  Duckling. 
Ruskin:  The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Defoe  and  McMurry:  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Church,  Baldwin,  Smith  and  Palmer's  translation:  The 
Odyssey. 

HISTORY 

Even  tho  the  Culture  Epochs  theory  should  be  correct,  in 
the  main,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  so  many  children  make 
short  cuts  in  the  processes  of  their  evolution,  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  arrange  a  course  of  study  in  history 
which  will  suit  all  children  in  the  particular  stages  of  their 
progress.  This  course  of  study,  then,  is  not  based  wholly 
upon  the  Culture  Epochs  theory;  neither  is  it  arranged  chro- 
nologically. There  is  a  plan  to  teach  types  of  life;  to  place 
the  child  in  such  situations  that  he  can  live  thru  the  imagina- 
tion the  life  which  these  people  lived ;  to*  encourage  him  to 
work  out  some  of  the  problems  which  these  people  worked 
out.  In  order  to  achieve  this  result  there  has  been  selected 
material  which  is  simple  but  which  at  the  same  time  appeals 
powerfully  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  dramatic  instincts. 

First  Year 

Study  of  the  Farm — 

1.  Uses  and  protection  of  domestic  animals. 

2.  The  farm  as  a  base  of  our  supplies.  Trace  many  of 
our  supplies  back  to  this  base. 

3.  Field  and  garden  products. 

4.  Children  work  out  frequently  upon  the  sand  tables, 
or  in  dramatization,  the  various  activities  of  the  farm. 

5.  Children  make  upon  sand  tables  the  farm,  farm  house, 
houses  for  storing  supplies,  houses  for  sheltering  stock, 
with  attention  to  roads  and  water  supply. 

6.  The  school  garden  planted  the  previous  spring,  nature 
lessons,  and  excursions,  furnish  opportunities  for 
getting  information  at  first  hand. 
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Special  Days:  Eugene  Field,  Columbus,  Stevenson,  the 
Pilgrims,  and  Thanksgiving  are  made  subjects  of 
special  study. 

Winter 

A  Hunter  Type:  The  Eskimo. 

Work  based  upon  Eskimo  Stories,  Mary  El.  Smith. 
References  for  Teachers :  International  Geography — Mill. 

First  Crossing  of  Greenland — Madison. 

Northward  Over  the  Great  Ice — Peary. 
Special  Days:  Christmas  Season,  Longfellow,  Lincoln, 

Valentine  Day,  and  Washington  afford  special  study. 

Spring 

The  Hunter  Type :  The  Indians. 

Work  based  upon  Hiawatha:  Longfellow;  Myths  of  the 
Red  Children :  Wilson ;  Stories  of  the  Red  Children : 
Brooks. 

References  for  Teachers :  Man  and  His  Work :  Herbertson. 

Origins  of  Inventions :  Mason. 

Anthropology :  T'ylor. 

History  of  Mankind:  Ratzel. 
Special  Days:  Easter,  May  Day,  Bird  Day,  Memorial 

Day. 

Second  Year 
Autumn 

The  Tree  Dwellers  by  Dopp  furnishes  basis  for  work. 
References  for  Teachers :  History  of  Mankind :  Ratzel. 

Early  Man  in  Britain:  Dawkin. 

Prehistoric  Man :  Figuier. 

Whiter 

The  work  is  based  upon  The  Story  of  Ab,  by  Waterloo. 
References  for  Teachers  :  Early  Man  in  Britain  :  Dawkin. 

Prehistoric  Man:  Figuier. 

Prehistoric  Man:  Lubbock. 

History  of  Mankind  :  Ratzel. 

Spring 

The  work  is  based  upon  the  story  of  Lodrix,  the  Little 
Lake-Dweller:  Wiley  and  Edick. 
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Children  of  the  Cliff:  Wiley  and  Eldick. 

References  for  Teachers:  History  of  Mankind:  Ratzel. 

Special  days  are  observed  thrnout  the  year. 

Third  Year 

Autumn 

The  Story  of  the  Cave-Men.    A  further  development  of 

work  done  in  second  year. 
The  Early  Cave^Men — Dopp,  furnishes  basis  for  the  work. 
References  for  teachers: 

Early  Man  in  Britain — Dawkin. 

Prehistoric  Man — Figuier. 

Prehistoric  Man — Lubbock. 

History  of  Mankind — Ratzel. 
Industry. 

The  industry  studied  is  the  making  of  weapons. 

W  inter 

The  Shepherd  Type : 

The  basis  of  work  is  furnished  by  Gemila,  the  Child  of 
the  Desert,  from  the  Seven  Little  Sisters  by  Andrews. 
Each  and  All,  by  Jane  Andrews. 

Stories  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  from  the  Bible. 
References  for  teachers : 

Arabia  Deserts,  I  Chap.  8 :  Doughty. 

The  Desert :  Phillips. 

Among  the  Women  of  the  Sahara :  Bell. 

From  Sphinx  to  Oracle :  White. 

In  the  Desert  With  the  Bedouins:  Kelley. 

Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants :  Rectus. 

Man  and  His  Work:  Herbertson. 
Origins  of  Inventions,  Chap.  IX  on  Animals,  Chap.  VII 

on  Weaving:  Mason. 
Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture:  Mason. 
First  Steps  in  Human  Progress :  Starr. 

'  Industries 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  shepherd  people, 
the  industry  studied  is  weaving,  beginning  with  wool  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  sheep  and  leaving  off  with  the  finisht 
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product.  Cotton  and  silk  weaving  are  studied  by  way  of 
comparison. 

Spring 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Beys  and  Girls:  McMurry. 
Reference  for  Teachers: 

Robinson  Crusoe — Riverside  edition. 

Industries 

The  children  study  the    making    of    pottery  from 
primitive  to  more  modern  methods.    Means  of  transpor- 
tation are  also  studied. 
Special  Days  : 

Special  days  are  observed  thruout  the  year  as  in  first 
and  second  years. 

In  the  history  course  thruout  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment the  children  are  induced  to  study  the  particular  people 
under  consideration  as  regards  (1)  environment,  (2)  occupa- 
tions of  men,  (3)  occupations  of  women,  (4)  personal  charac- 
teristics, (5)  food,  (6)  clothing,  (7)  shelter,  (8)  arts,  (9)  so- 
cial organization. 

This  is  accomplisht  by  means  of  reading  lessons,  stories, 
dramatizations,  nature  lessons,  pictures,  and  constructions. 

ARITHMETIC 

First  Year 
Autumn  and  Winter 

The  work  of  the  class  in  arithmetic  during  the  Autumn 
and  Winter  terms  is  based  upon  actual  constructions  arising 
from  the  study  of  the  Farmer  and  of  the  Eskimo'.  The  class 
is  furnisht  a  necessity  for  measuring  and  thereby  gains  a  nor- 
mal conception  of  the  nature  of  number,  as  the  result  of  the 
activity  of  the  mind  in  dealing  with  quantity  in  order  to  make 
it  more  definit.  Thru  these  constructions  the  children  discover 
number  facts,  and  these  facts  are  fixt  in  the  mind  by  means 
of  games,  duties,  and  other  occupations  of  the  school.  These 
facts  and  conceptions  of  numbers  are  still  further  applied 
in  other  necessary  constructions. 

By  grouping  objects  the  children  see  the  relation  that 
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exists  between  addition  and  subtraction;  multiplication  and 
division.    The  idea  of  fractioning  is  taught  with  division. 

By  the  end  of  the  winter  term  the  children  have  learnd 
the  forms  of  all  of  the  figures  and  can  recognize  and  apply 
the  signs,    +>  —  j   X,  =,     calling  each  sign  by  name; 

they  know  the  combinations  that  have  been  made  prominent 
on  account  of  their  construction  work ;  they  can  count  by  one's, 
two's,  five's,  and  ten's  as  far  as  they  enjoy  the  counting;  they 
can  reverse  the  process  and  subtract;  they  can  multiply  and 
divide  by  these  same  numbers  thru  the  simpler  parts  of  the 
tables. 

Spring 

The  work  is  still  based  upon  the  activities  of  the  school 
room.  Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and  dividing  by  one's, 
two's,  four's,  five's,  ten's  is  taken  up  more  formally.  Any 
other  formal  work  taken  up  must  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  class.  Combinations  to*  ten  may  be  werkt  out  with  some 
classes,  and  these  combinations  carried  up  into  the  tens,  e.g. 
"three  and  four,"  "three  tens  and  four  tens,"  etc. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  children  should  have  gaind  a  good 
use  cf  the  foot  rule,  constructing  by  means  of  any  number 
of  inches  desired,  bisecting  and  quartering  lines. 

Second  Year 

Autumn 

In  this  year  the  more  formal  work  of  classifying  con- 
cepts of  number  begins.  The  work  still  grows  out  of  the  various 
exercises  of  the  school,  but  more  time  is  spent  in  the  formal 
drill  stages  so  as  to  fix  the  facts  of  number  and  of  number 
relations.  Abundant  opportunity  is  furnisht  for  application 
of  knowledge. 

1.  The  simplest  of  the  forty-five  combinations  afford 
work  in  addition  and  subtraction.  The  class  does  not  stay 
to  perfect  the  combinations,  but  carries  them  up  into  the  tens, 
e.g.  "four  and  five,"  fourteen  and  five,"  or  "nine  less  five," 
"nineteen  less  five." 

2.  The  equal  groups  of  two's  to  twenty ;  four's  to  twenty ; 
five's  to  fifty;  ten's  to  one  hundred;  three's  to  thirty;  six's 
to  thirty. 

3.  Notation  and  numeration  to  one  hundred.    This  has 
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been  practically  coverd  previously  but  at  this  stage  the  children 
make  the  work  more  deflnit. 

Winter 

1.  Further  work  in  the  forty-five  combinations,  carrying 
the  work  into  tens  and  hundreds  but  not  involving  the  carrying 
process. 

2.  [Notation  and  numeration  to  one  thousand. 

3.  Development  of  multiplication  and  division  tables 
by  the  use  of  mesures  in  the  Denominate  numbers.  This  is 
economical,  as  thereby  both  tables  are  learnd,  and  a  connection 
is  made  with  the  daily  demands  of  the  school.  The  two's 
and  four's  from  pt,,  qt.,  and  gal.  The  five's  and  ten's  from 
cents,  nickels,  dimes,  dollars,  and  face  of  the  clock.  The 
three's  and  six's  from  in.,  ft.,  yd.  The  eight's  from  liquid 
mesure  and  qt.,  pk.,  bu.  The  nine's  from  yd.  and  fractional 
parts  of  a  foot.    The  seven's  from  days  of  week. 

Division,  including  fractioning,  is  taught  as  the  reverse 
of  multiplication.  After  these  tables  are  built  by  the  children 
they  are  memorized  and  applied.  The  tables  are  carried  to 
ten  times  two,  five  times  four ;  ten  times  five ;  ten  times  ten ; 
ten  times  three ;  five  times  six ;  three  times  eight ;  two  times 
nine;  and  three  times  seven,  unless  the  conditions  make  it 
advisable  to  make  changes. 

Spring 

1.  Further  work  with  the  forty- five  combinations,  adding 
and  subtracting  the  larger  numbers  but  not  involving  the 
carrying  process. 

2.  Further  development  and  application  of  the  multi- 
plication and  division  tables  to  eight  4's ;  four  8's ;  six  6's,  and 
three  9's. 

Children  begin  to  use  any  of  several  good  texts  in  primary 
arithmetic.  Thruout  this  year  careful  analyses  of  all  problems 
are  required.  Children  are  taught  to  use  the  language  of 
mathematics. 

Third  Year 
Autumn 

1.  The  multiplication  and  division  tables  reviewed. 

2.  Work  with  the  forty-rive  combinations  carrying  the 
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work  into  the  larger  numbers  but  not  involving  the  carrying 
process. 

3.  Use  of  the  book. 

4.  Constant  use  of  tables  of  Denominate  numbers. 

Winter 

1.  The  carrying  process  formally  taught. 

2.  Multiplication  of  large  numbers  with  one  figure  in 
the  multiplier.  Make  use  of  only  the  multiplication  tables 
that  have  been  studied. 

3.  Short  division  and  fractioning  of  large  numbers. 

4.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  larger  numbers. 

5.  Use  of  tables  of  denominate  numbers. 

6.  Use  of  book. 

Spring 

1.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  larger  numbers. 

2.  Notation  and  numeration  to  one  million. 

3.  The  multiplication  and  division  tables  carried  further. 
The  2's,  4's,  8's  (to  six  8's.) 

The  3's,  6's  (to  eight  6's),  9's  (to  six  9's),  12's(  to  four 

12's. 

The  5's,  10's. 
The7's  (to  six  Ts). 

4.  The  multiplication  of  large  numbers  with  one  figure 
in  the  multiplier'. 

5.  Short  division. 

6.  Use  of  text  book. 

In  the  third  grade  the  multiplication  tables  are  developt 
and  applied,  but  no  effort  is  made  to  have  all  of  them  automatic. 

WRITING. 

First  Year 

All  of  the  handwork  prepares  the  child  for  the  writing 
which  is  to  come  later.  He  obtains  ideas  of  form,  and  con- 
trol over  muscles  in  trying  to  realize  these  forms.  The  child 
is  allowd  to  do  free  work  at  the  black  board.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  if  the  child  wishes  to  do>  any  writing  he  is  al- 
lowd to  do  so,  but  only  under  such  conditions  as  will  bring  into 
play  the  larger  muscles.  He  may  write  at  board,  or  may  use 
crayons  in  writing  upon  unruled,  paper  at  his  desk. 
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Second  Year 

The  child  still  does  the  large  writing  at  board  and  upon 
paper.  The  subject  matter  of  writing  is  based  upon  his  science 
and  history  lessons.  He  keeps  the  papers  written  during  the 
language  hour  and  later  binds  them  into  a  little  book.  This 
book  is  occasionally  used  during  the  reading  hour. 

Thruout  the  year  a  specific  time  is  set  apart  for  taking 
up  the  technical  difficulties  of  writing  and  in  practis  writing. 

Third  Year 

The  work  of  this  year  is  similar  to  that  of  second  year 
only  in  this  year  the  writing  is  much  reduced  in  size  and  more 
difficult  technique  is  practiced  upon. 

LANGUAGE 
First  Year 

1.  Correct  speech  is  taught  incidentally  thru  the  various 
activities  of  the  school  room  and  thru  games. 

2.  Attention  of  child  is  cald  to  periods,  exclamation 
points,  interrogation  points,  and  the  necessity  for  their  use. 

3.  Differences  in  form  between  prose  and  poetry  noted. 

Second  Year 

1.  The  writing  of  simple  sentences  necessary  to  express 
thoughts  about  various  subjects  studied  in  the  school.  Many 
of  these  sentences  kept  in  book  form  and  used  as  reading  lessons. 

2.  Written  and  oral  exercises  in  agreement  between  sub- 
ject and  predicate  in  person  and  number;  sentences  dictated 
and  original. 

3.  Exercises  in  using  words  in  series,  the  two  last  being 
connected  by  "and." 

The  punctuation  taught. 

a.  A  series  of  subjects  with  one  predicate. 

b.  A  series  of  predicates  with  one  subject. 

c.  A  series  of  adjectives  limiting  the  meaning  of  a  noun. 
All  of  these  sentences  should  grow  out  of  actual  school  room 
interests. 

4.  A  study  of  declarative,  interrogative,  exclamatory,  and 
imperative  sentences. 

5.  Free  writing  with  regard  to  topics  studied  in  the 
school. 
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0.  Differences  in  form  between  prose  and  poetry  noted. 
Considerable  work  in  verse  composed  by  the  entire  school. 

Third  Year 

1.  Review  work  of  previous  year,  (a)  agreement  of  sub- 
ject and  predicate  in  number  and  person.  Language,  but  not 
the  rules  of  language,  is  studied,  (b)  four  kinds  of  sentences, 
(c)  subjects  in  series;  predicates  in  series;  adjectives  in  series. 
Nothing  is  said  as  regards  the  names  of  parts  of  speech. 

2.  Quotation  marks  learnd  thru  quotations. 

3.  The  Paragraph.    The  reason  for  its  use  made  clear. 

4.  Original  wc<rk  in  prose  and  in  verse. 

In  all  written  work  of  the  children,  attention  is  paid  to 
proper  placing  of  titles,  margins,  indentations,  capitalization, 
and  punctuation,  as  well  as  to  the  neatness  of  papers,  penman- 
ship,  correctness  of  language,  and  of  thought.  Games  play  an 
important  part  thruout  primary  department  in  fixing  the  correct 
forms  of  speech. 

MUSIC 

Table  of  Correlations  of  Songs  for  the  Grades 
I  and  II  Year — Literature,  Nature,  Domestic  Life,  Games. 
Ill  Year — Literature,  Nature,  Domestic  and  Industrial 
Life,  Games. 

Songs  to  correlate  with  Special  Days  in  the  First.  Three 
Years. 

Eugene  Field — 

Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod — Brewer's  Primary  Song 
Book. 

Roek-a-bye  Lady — Field  Song  Book. 
Columbus — 

Songs  in  Season. 
Robert  L.  Stevenson — 

Foreign  Children — Grant-Schaefer. 

Singing — Of  Speckled  Eggs — Congdon  Primer  Book 
I. 

Birdie  With  a  Yellow  Bill — Modern  Primer. 
My  Ship — Stevenson  Song  Book. 
Pilgrims  and  Thanksgiving — 

Child's  Thanksgiving — Modern  Primer. 
First  Thanksgiving1 — Gaynor  II. 
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Summer  is  Gone — Songs  for  Little  Children — Smith 
II. 

Patriotic  Hymn — F.  S.  Knowlton. 

Xmas — 

Holy  Night — Fullerton  Book. 
Birthday  of  a  King — Neidlinger. 
First  Xmas — Songs  in  Season. 
Santa  Olaus — New  American  No.  I. 
Chimes — Bentley  Song  Primer. 
O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem. 

Valentine — 

Robin's  Valentine — New  American  No.  I. 
Valentines — Gaynor  II. 

Spring — 

Asleep  and  Awake — Modern  Primer. 

Spring  is  Coming — Modern  Primer. 

Little  Trolls  are  Spinning — Modern  Primer. 

Pussy  Willow1 — New  Educational  I. 

Rain  Song — Modern  Primer. 

Signs  of  Rain — Modern  Primer. 

Easter — 

Happy  Bells  of  Easter — Nature  Songs,  Knowlton. 
Nature's  Easter  Song — Song  Stories  for  Kindergarten 

Birds- 
Robin  Redbreast — Gaynor  I. 

Bluebird — Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers,  etc. — 
Neidlinger. 

Chicken  Song — Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers,  etc. — 

Neidlinger. 
Woodpecker — Modern  Primer. 
Bird's  Nest — Gaynor  I. 

Frog — 

Gaynor  II. 

Flowers — 

Tulips — Gaynor  I. 

Sweet  Pea — Gaynor  II. 

Jack  in  the  Pulpit — New  Smith  Book  I. 

Morning  Glory — Modern  Primer. 
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Patriotic — 

Flag  Song — Modem  Book  I. 
Left,  Right — Modern  Primer. 

When  the  Regiment  Goes  Marching  By — Lilts  and 
Lyrics. 

The  Passing  Soldiers — New  Educational  Book  I. 
Song  of  the  Soldier — Modern  Book  I. 
Soldier  Boys — Bentley  Primer. 
Hurrah  for  the  Flag — Melodic  Book  I. 

Domestic  Animals — 

Pussy — Modern  Primer. 

Kitten  and  Dog" — Small  Songs  for  Sin  all  Singers — 

Niedlinger. 
Thank  you,  Pretty  Cow — Modern  Primer. 
My  Old  Dan — Bentley  Primer. 
Songs  of  Sheep- — Gaynor  I. 
Pigeon — Gaynor  IT. 

Water  Supply — 

Windmill — Modern  Primer. 
Windmill — Gaynor  I. 

Busy  Windmill — Cbngdon  Primer,  Book  I. 
Garden — 

Mistress  Mary — Lilts  and  Lyrics. 

In  My  Little  Garden  Bed — Poulsson. 

Mother  Goose — 

Pussy  Oat — Modern  Primer. 

Many  in  Cbngdon  Primer,  Books  I  and  II. 

Snow  Songs — 

Beautiful  Snow — New  American  Book  I. 

Snowflakes — Gaynor  I. 

Jacky  Frost — Modern  Primer. 

Sleighing  Song — Modern  Primer. 

Tracks  in  the  Snow — Gaynor  I. 

Coasting — Gaynor  II. 

Little  White  Feathers — Smith  I. 

First  Year 

The  first  six  months  are  spent  in  singing  rote  songs,  giving 
attention  to  quality  of  tone.    Individual  attention  to  mono- 
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tones.    Work  in  ear-training  and  rhythm.    Latter  part  of  the 

year,  notation  should  be  introduced  thru  thoroly  learnd  songs, 
by  picturing  these  songs  on  the  blackboard  after  children  have 
learnd  syllables  to  the  songs  by  rote. 

Second  Year 

Pupils  in  this  grade  continue  rote  singing.  Rhythm, 
tonality  and  ear-training.  Introduction  to  notation  from  song 
thru  observation  work  continued  as  in  latter  part  of  first  year. 
Also  observation  in  books. 

Third  Year 

Rote  singing  continued.  Rhythm,  interval  drill,  tonality, 
and  ear-training.  Much  phrase  singing  in  classes  and  as  in- 
dividuals. Completion  of  process  from  song  to  notation.  Time 
signatures,  technical  studies.  Writing  melodies  from  memory. 
Part  singing.    (Rounds  and  Canons.) 

NATURE  STUDY 
First  Year 

Autumn 

1.  Daily  observations  on  state  of  weather;  direction  of  wind; 
shadows  cast  by  sun  at  certain  times  of  the  day.  Children 
learn  to-  read  the  thermometer. 

2.  Plant  life. 

Roots;  stems,  autumn  flowers;  autumn  fruits  and  vege- 
tables; seeds  collected  and  studied. 

3.  Animal  Life. 

Study  animals  that  live  on  a  farm;  study  bees;  ants; 
crickets ;  spiders ;  beetles.  Children  make  collection  cf 
cocoons ;  study  birds. 

4.  Preparation  of  all  life  for  winter. 

Winter 

1.  Same  as  in  autumn. 

2.  Study  winter  birds. 

3.  Study  animals  of  the  Eskimo. 

Spring 

1.  Same  as  in  autumn. 

2.  Study  of  plant  life  as  it  awakens. 
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3.  Study  of  animal  life  as  it  reappears.  Teacher  keeps  notes 
of  children's  discoveries. 

4.  Experiments  with  germination  of  seeds. 

5.  Gardens  and  window  boxes  attended  to. 

6.  Common  stones  collected  and  named. 

Second  Year 
Autumn 

1.  Further  observations  on  climate  made  thruout  the  year. 
A  weather  chart  made  each  month.  This  chart  should  in- 
dicate (1)  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset  for  each  day,  (2) 
temperature  at  opening  of  school,  at  noon,  and  at  dis- 
missal, (3)  the  character  of  the  day,  (4)  the  degree  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  (5)  the  time  of  moon's  rising  and  its 
phase. 

2.  Plant  life. 

Work  of  first  year  continued. 

3.  Animal  Life. 

Work  of  first  year  continued. 

4.  A  further  collection  and  naming  of  common  stones. 

Winter 

1.  Continuation  of  work  done  in  autumn. 

2.  Experiments  with  evaporation,  absorption,  saturation,  con- 
densation, precipitation,  and  crystallization,  leading  to 
study  of  clouds,  rain,  hail,  snow. 

3.  Some  attention  paid  to  winter  constellations. 

Spring 

1.  Continuation  of  work  done  in  autumn. 

2.  Plant  life — study  taken  up  as  plants  appear. 

3.  Animal  life — study  taken  up  as  animal  life  appears. 

4.  Children  care  for  window  boxes  and  school  gardens.  At- 
tention paid  to  kinds  of  soil,  to  heat,  to  light,  and  to 
moisture  in  producing  plants. 

Third  Year 
Autumn 

1.  Continuation  of  work  done  in  second  year.  Children  make 
graphs  each  month  of  the  earth's  changes  of  position  as 
regards  the  sun. 
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2.  Study  of  plant  life  (collections.) 

3.  Study  of  animal  life  (collections.) 

4.  Minerals  (collections.) 

Winter 

1.  Work  of  autumn  continued. 

2.  Work  of  second  year  for  winter  continued. 

3.  Matter  illustrated ;  three  states  of  matter  illustrated ;  ex- 
istence of  molecules  illustrated ;  adhesion  and  cohesion  il- 
lustrated and  denned. 

4.  Study  of  the  motions  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon  as  re- 
gards each  other. 

5.  Some  study  of  the  winter  constellations. 

Spring 

1.  Work  of  autumn  continued. 

2.  Plant  life  studied. 

3.  Animal  life  studied. 

4.  School  boxes  and  gardens. 

5.  Land  forms.  Study  by  observations  and  experiments  ef- 
fects of  wind  and  water  upon  land  forms. 

DRAWING 

Drawing  in  the  primary  grades  is  closely  related  to  the 
school  and  home  interests  of  the  child.  History,  literature 
and  nature  study,  supplemented  by  the  occupations  and  sports 
of  the  different  seasons,  furnish  the  basis  for  a  large  part 
of  the  work.  The  three  phases  of  the  art  work  are  represen- 
("ation,  construction,  and  design. 

Representation  includes  both  pictorial  and  object  drawing. 
Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  child  to  express  ideas  graphi- 
cally, to  develop  the  imagination,  to  train  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  judgment,  and  to  increase  the  appreciation  of 
form,  proportion  and  color,  and  the  ability  to  represent  these. 

The  aim  of  the  constructiv  work  is  to  develop  skill  in 
planning  and  carrying  to  completion  the  problems  that  arise 
in  connection  with  the  various  activities  of  the  child.  Enough 
formal,  dictated  problems  are  given  to  teach  the  handling  of 
materials  and  tools  needed. 

The  work  in  design  develops  the  ability  to  choose  and 
to  enjoy  things  that  are  in  good  taste.    It  includes  the  de- 
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signing  of  objects  to  serve  a  particular  purpose  and  the  spacing 
of  units  to  gain  a  sense  of  rhythm. 

First  Year 

Representation 

1.  Pictorial  Drawing. 

Illustrate  stories  involving  such  familiar  objects  as  child- 
ren, animals,  trees,  houses,  etc.,  working  for  the  free  expression 
of  the  idea.  Use  blackboard,  crayon,  and  paper  tearing  or 
cutting,  choosing  the  medium  best  suited  to  the  subject.  Give 
group  problems  as  well  as  individual  work. 

2.  Object  Drawing. 

Draw  toys  or  objects  of  interest  to  children.  Work  for 
shape,  size,  color,  and  good  placing. 

Draw  grasses  or  simple  sprays  of  flowers  or  leaves.  Work 
for  direction  of  growth,  character,  typical  color  and  good 
placing. 

Mediums — Blackboard,  colored  crayon,  water  color,  or 
paper  cutting  according  to  the  subject  and  the  aim  of  the  lesson. 

Autumn. 

Pictorial  Drawing. 

.1.    Various  activities  of  the  farm  that  have  been  workt 
out  on  the  sand  table  or  dramatized. 

2.  Occupations   or   sports    relating   to  season — raking 
leaves  or  nutting. 

3.  Stories — see  literature  outline. 

4.  Special  days — Columbus  day,  Hallowe'en,  Thanks- 
giving. 

Object  Drawing. 

1.  Grasses  and  simple  sprays. 

2.  Autumn  flowers  and  fruit. 

3.  Autumn  leaves  for  color  blending. 

4.  Toys  or  other  objects  of  interest. 

Color. 

1.  Learn  the  spectrum  colors. 

2.  Make  flat  washes  of  color  to  be  used  in  construction 
work. 
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3.    Color  blending — paint  maple   leaves,    stained  glass, 
windows,  lanterns,  etc. 

Construction  Work. 

1.  Work  out  on  the  sand  table  problems  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  farm  life. 

2.  Clay  Modeling. 

Model  animals  or  objects  needed  for  work  on  sand 
table,  objects  in  stories,  fruit  or  vegetables  that  are  to 
be  drawn  or  painted.    Make  reliefs  of  leaves. 

3.  Paper  Folding. 

Make  simple  objects  as  box,  coop,  barn  and  seed  en- 
velope from  dictation.  Use  checkerboard  fold.  En- 
courage children  to  plan  and  make  new  forms.  Make 
objects  needed  in  or  suggested  by  other  work. 

Design. 

Make  cover  for  autumn  work  with  appropriate  decora- 
tion. Hallowe'en  and  Thanksgiving  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  special  work  in  making  and  decorating 
simple  objects. 

Winter 

Pictorial  Drawing. 

1.  Stories  relating  to  Christmas. 

2.  Eskimo  life. 

3.  Winter  sports  and  occupations. 

4.  Stories  pertaining  to  special  days. 

Object  Drawing. 

1.  Christmas  tree,  toys  and  presents. 

2.  Objects  in  stories,  winter  birds. 

Constructiv  Work. 

1.  Use  the  sand  table  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
the  Eskimo. 

2.  Model  boy,  dog,  igloos,  sled,  etc, 

3.  Paper  folding  and  weaving. 

Use  squared  paper  and  work  from  pattern  on  black- 
board.   Make  Eskimo  sled,  boxes,  tables,  chairs. 

4.  Special  Days. 

Make  simple  atrticles  suitable  for  Christinas  gifts  and 
for  Christmas  tree    decorations.      Make  valentines. 
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Make  and  decorate  booklets  for  Lincoln's  and  Washing- 
ton's birthdays. 

Spring 

Pictorial  Drawing. 

1.  Indian  life. 

2.  Sports  and  occupations  cf  spring. 

3.  Stories  pertaining  to  special  days. 

4.  Stories  from  literature  outline. 

Object  Drawing. 

1.  Study  and  record  changes  in  maple  tree. 

2.  Paint  grass  for  correct  handling  of  brush. 

3.  Draw  or  paint  spring  flowers  and  birds. 

4.  Draw  or  cut  objects  connected  with  other  work. 

Color. 

Continue  work  begun  in  Autumn,  using  water  color,  crayon 

and  colored  paper. 
Paint  rainbow,  Easter  eggs,  balloons. 

Constructiv  Work. 

1.  Work  out  Indian  scenes  on  the  sand  table.  Make 
wigwam  and  canoe. 

2.  Continue  work  in  clay  modeling. 

3.  Paper  Folding. 

Make  objects  involving  the  use  of  the  ruler,  no 
mesurements  less  than  one  inch.  Work  from  dictation, 
from  pattern  on  blackboard  and  encourage  the  making 
of  new  forms. 

4.  Weaving. 

Weave  ircn  holders  using  strawboard  looms  and  cotton 
roving.  Crochet  by  hand  chains  for  scissors  or 
whistles. 

5.    Special  Days. 

Make  Easter  cards  or  booklets. 
Make  May  baskets. 
Design. 

Study  Indian  designs. 

Make  Indian  border  and  decoration  for  wigwam. 

Decorate  cover  for  Indian  book. 

Use  spring  flowers  as  units  for  simpie  borders. 
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Second  Year 
Representation 

1.  Pictorial  Drawing. 

Continue  the  work  of  the  first  year,  using  the  same 
mediums.  Study  the  arrangement  of  different  parts 
of  the  picture,  express  distance  by  size  and  placing  of 
objects,  work  for  proportion  and  look  for  action  in 
figures.  Make  the  picture  tell  the  story  well.  Teach 
landscape  as  a  background  for  illustrative  work  and 
observ  the  characteristic  coloring  of  the  different 
seasons. 

2.  Object  Drawing. 

Work  for  good  placing,  character,  and  typical  color.  Study 
proportion  of  parts  and  direction  of  edges.  Work  in 
mass. 

Autumn 

Pictorial  Drawing. 

1.  Illustrations  for  booklet  on  Tree  Dwellers. 

2.  Occupations  and  sports. 

3.  Stories  and  poems. 

4.  Special  days. 

Object  Drawing  or  Painting. 

1.  Sprays  with  berries  or  seed  pods. 

2.  Autumn  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit. 

3.  Maple  tree. 

4.  Birds  or  animals  used  in  nature  study. 
Color. 

Continue  work  of  first  year. 
Constructiv  Work. 

1.  Use  sand  table  in  connection  with  Tree  Dwellers. 
Model  or  make  objects  needed  for  this  work. 

2.  Doll's  House. 

Paint  flat  washes  for  wall  paper,  design  and  make 
borders,  and  weave  rugs. 

3.  Make  objects  appropriate  to  special  days. 
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Winter 

Pictorial  Drawing. 

1.  Christmas  stories. 

2.  Winter  sports  and  occupations. 

3.  Illustrations  from  "  Story  of  Ab." 

4.  Special  days. 
Object  Drawing. 

1.  Christmas  presents — toys,  sleds,  etc. 

2.  Silhouettes  of  figures  in  action. 
Constructiv  Work. 

1.  Christmas  presents  and  decorations. 

2.  Continue  work  on  doll's  house. 

Make  paper  furniture  from  dictation,  from  pattern 
on  blackboard  and  from  original  plans. 

3.  Clay  modeling — figures,  animals,  objects  studied  in 
other  work. 

4.  Booklets  or  cards  for  special  days,  valentines. 
Design. 

Use  holly  as  motif  for  border  or  corner  decoration  for 

cards  or  calendars. 
Make  design  for  valentine. 

Spring 

Pictorial  Drawing. 

1.  Illustrations  for  Lodrix  and  Children  of  the  Cliff. 

2.  Spring  sports  and  occupations. 

3.  Effect  of  wind  and  rain. 

4.  Stories  or  poems. 
Object  Drawing. 

1.  Spring  flowers  and  birds. 

2.  Tree,  showing  development, 

3.  Silhouettes  of  figures  in  action. 

4.  Toys  or  implements,  flag. 
Color. 

Continue  study  of  six  standard  colors.    Distinguish  be- 
tween light  and  dark  color. 
Constructiv  Work. 

1.    Use  sand  table,  making  any  objects  needed  in  study  of 
Lodrix  and  Children  of  the  Cliff. 
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2.  Finish  doll's  house. 

3.  Make  objects  for  work  in  connection  with  special  days. 

4.  Make  weather  signals. 

Design. 

Make  decoration  for  Eiaster  card  and  May  basket. 
Make  border  design  using  the  spring  flowers  for  units. 

Third  Year 

Autumn 

Pictorial  Drawing. 

1.  Illustrations  for  Early  Cave-men. 

2.  Autumn  sports  and  occupations. 

3.  Autumn  landscapes  with  road  or  river  and  trees. 

4.  Stories  and  poems. 

5.  Special  days. 

Object  Drawing. 

1.  Paint  sprays,  leaves,  flowers  and  seed  pods  for  Autumn 
booklet. 

Work  for  direction  of  growth,  character,  proportion 
and  color. 

2.  Draw  squirrel  and  rabbit. 

Color. 

Six  standard  and  six  intermediate  colors.    Two  values. 
Con  struct iv  Work. 

1.  Use  sand  table  for  work  with  Cave-men.  Model 
animals  in  the  round  and  in  relief;  work  from  live 
animals  and  from  pictures. 

2.  Make  articles  of  three  dimensions.    Use  lightweight 

Manila  board,  ruler  and  circle  marker. 

Design. 

Make  and  decorate  cover  for  Cave-men  booklet  and  for 

Autumn  booklet. 
Make  border  designs  on  squared  paper. 
Make  objects  for  Hallowe'en  and  Thanksgiving. 


Winter 

Pictorial  Drawing. 

1.    Christmas  stories. 
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2.  Shepherd  life. 

3.  Stories  relating  to  winter. 

4.  Winter  landscape — moonlight. 

5.  Myths  and  historical  stories. 

Object  Drawing. 

1.  Christmas  presents,  toys. 

2.  Figures  in  action. 

Constructiv  Work. 

1.  Make  objects  suggested  by  study  of  shepherd  life. 

2.  Weave  bags,  caps,  etc.,  on  shaped  looms. 

3.  Make  valentines.    Make  folding  booklets  for  pictures 
of  Lincoln  and  Washington. 

Design. 

Make  designs  for  problems  in  weaving  and  for  book  cover. 
Spring 

Pictorial  Drawing. 

1.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

2.  Study  of  transportation. 

3.  Effects  of  weather,  windy  or  rainy  day. 

Object  Drawing. 

1.  Objects  used  in  study  of  transportation. 

2.  Spring  flowers  and  birds. 

3.  Tools  or  implements. 

Color. 

Continue  work  in  color. 
Construction. 

1.  Make  objects  needed  in  study  of  transportation. 

2.  Model  simple  vase  forms. 

3.  Make  booklet  with  cloth  hinge  to  be  used  for  nature 
study  records. 

4.  Easter  cards — May  baskets. 

Design. 

Cut  and  paint  vase  forms. 

Make  line  decorations  for  pottery. 
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Make  designs   for   borders    and    surfaces    using  spring 
flowers  as  motifs.    Use  squared  paper. 
Correlation 

Thruout  the  primary  department  the  work  of  various  sub- 
jects is  correlated.  The  arithmetic  and  handwork  are  based 
upon  the  various  activities  of  the  classes.  History,  literature, 
and  science  furnish  themes  for  reading,  spelling,  and  lan- 
guage. The  phonics  grows  from  the  need  of  new  words  in 
reading  lesson;  spelling  grows  from  words  needed  in  written 
]  anguage. 

HI. 

ADVANCED  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SECTION. 

READING 

Thruout  the  course  much  is  read  to  pupils  in  general  ex- 
ercises and  many  quotations  are  learnd.  The  matter  here 
presented  is  merely  suggestiv  since'  changes  are  made  from 
time  to  time  as  the  best  interests  of  individual  classes  seem 
to  demand. 

The  general  plan  is  to  bring  the  children  into  contact 
with  as  wide  a  range  of  literature  as  possible.  In  pursuance 
of  this  view  they  are  given  a  new  book  every  term.  Not  all 
the  selections  in  any  reader  are  read  with  equal  care.  Some 
are  not  read  in  class  at  all.  But  experience  has  proved  that 
practically  every  child  reads  every  selection  for  himself. 

There  has  been  read  in  the  past : 

Fourth  Year 

Fairy  Stories.  Language  Reader  III. 

Flower  Myths.  Anderson's  Stories. 

Fables.  Lights  to  Literature,  IV. 
Child-heroes. 

Poems — (many  committed. ) 

Fifth  Year 

Fanciful  stories  of  real  child-  Celia  Thaxter. 

ren  and  of  fiction  preclomin-  Graded  Literature,  Y. 

ate.  Longfellow — Selected. 

Selections  with  ethical  sig-  Brumbaugh,  IY. 

nificance. 
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Sixth  Year 


Adventures : 
Legendary  Heroes. 
Argenauts. 

Thesues,  Sindbad,  etc. 
Semi-Host  or  ical  Heroes. 

Arthur,  etc. 
Historical  Heroes. 

Bruce,  Wallace,  etc. 

Ballads : 

Chevy  Chase. 
Robin  Hood,  etc. 


Kingsley:  Greek  Heroes. 
Whittier:  Selections  from 
Child  Life. 

Heart  of  Oak,  (revised)  V. 


Seventh  Year 

Land  of  Song. 

Lamb:  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
William  Tell. 
Sketch  Book,  I. 

With  this  year  the  character  of  the  work  undergoes  some 
change.  It  is  now  more  general  in  its  scope ;  it  is  distinctly 
literary  in  character.  Up  to  this  time  the  chief  aim  has  been 
to  interest  the  pupil  and  to  make  him  fond  of  reading.  From 
this  on  there  is  added  to  this  aim  that  of  familiarizing  him 
with  the  world's  literary  masterpieces. 

Eighth-C  Year 

Scott:  Heart  of  Oak,  VI. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.  Classics. 
Ivanhoe. 
Gray:  Elegy. 

Coleridge  :  Ancient  Mariner. 

Miscellaneous:  Many  shorter    poems    as    well    as  prose 
selections  of  recognized  literary  -merit. 

Ninth-B  Year 

American  Literature  :  Literary  Masterpieces. 

Snowbound. 
Great  Stone  Face. 
Evangeline. 

The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher. 
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Thanatopsis. 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac. 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
Shakespeare : 

Julius  Caesar. 

Tenth-B  Year 
(In  connection  with  composition.) 

Dickens  :  Christmas  Carol. 
Eliot:  Silas  Marner. 
Shakespeare:  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Eleventh-Senior  Year 

(In  connection  with  History  of  Literature.) 

Chaucer :  Prologue. 

Malory:  Morte  D' Arthur  (Sel.) 

Everyman. 

Shakespeare! — Macbeth. 
Milton:  Conius. 

Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Addison :  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
De  Quincey:  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe. 
Burns:  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR 

Language 

Aim — 

Mental  training  thru  acquisition  and  expression 
of  ideas.  Command  of  language  with  some  degree  of 
literary  appreciation  and  absorption  of  ideals.  A  language 
sense  which  will  lead  to  an  instinctive  preference  for  the 
correct  form  of  expression,  the  reason  for  which  may  be 
determind  later  in  the  course.  For  clear,  fluent,  spon- 
taneous oral  expression  a  wide,  available  vocabulary  and  a 
sense  of  sentence  structure.  For  written  language,  an 
added  knowledge  of  mechanics. 

Material — 

Stories,  folk  lore,  myth,  legend,  history,  biology,, 
nature  study  and  narrative.    Composition  in  every  reci- 
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tation — narration  in  history,  description  in  geography  and 
science,  exposition  and  argument  in  arithmetic  and  history. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Good  sentence  form  taught  empirically  and  by  imita- 
tion. Much  oral  composition.  Reproduction  of  stories.  Simple 
description  and  narration.  Letter-writing.  The  beginnings 
of  outlining.  One  long  story  each  term,  twelv  to  sixteen 
lessons,  finally  arranged  in  a  booklet.  Booklet  made  in  manual 
training  period ;  illustrations  and  cover  decoration  in  drawing 
period. 

Fall— Fables. 

Winter — Robinson  Crusoe. 

Spring — John  Smith  or  Moses,  Joseph  or  some  other  char- 
acter from  Jewish  history. 

2.  The  use  of  capital  letters,  the  period,  interrogation 
point,  exclamation  point,  hyphen,  quotation  marks,  the  apos- 
trophe in  contractions  and  in  the  possessiv.  Margins.  In- 
dention of  paragraphs.  A  few  common  contractions  and  abbre- 
viations. 

Inductiv  presentation  of  elements  of  grammar  by  means 
of  sentence  exercises.  Subject,  predicate,  noun,  verb,  adjective, 
personal  pronouns. 

Possessivs.  Forms  of  predicates — (1)  What  things  do>, 
(2)  What  is  done  to  things,  (3)  The  quality  of  things,  (4) 
What  things  are.    Comparison  of  adjectivs. 

Fifth  Year 

1.  Continuation  of  fourth  grade  work.  Elementary 
principles  of  paragraphing.  Outlining.  Letter  Writing.  Oral 
and  written  composition. 

Fall — Stories  of  the  Trojan  War. 

Winter — Abraham  Lincoln  or  George  Washington. 

Spring — Adventures  of  Ulysses. 

2.  Consistent  arrangement  as  to  placing,  margins,  in- 
dention of  paragraphs  as  well  as  capitalization  and  punctua- 
tion.   Quotation  marks.    The  apostrophe. 

Sixth  Year 

Composition  as  in  preceding  grades.  Business  letters. 
Study  of  sentence  structure  with  reference  to  emphasis,  unity 
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and  logical  arrangement  of  parts.  Such  stories  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  Robin  Hood,  the  Nibelungen  Lied  and  King  Arthur. 

More  systematic  grammar  study  than  in  the  lower  grades. 
Classification,  tense  and  voice  of  verbs.  Classification  of  ad- 
verbs. Forms  of  pronouns.  Classification  dependent  on 
function;  the  same  word  a  noun,  pronoun  or  adjective.  Kinds 
of  sentences  according  to  form.    Figurative  expressions. 

Seventh  Year 

1.  Systematic  work  in  composition  outside  of  the  gram- 
mar period.    Special  attention  to  sentence  structure. 

2.  Rules  for  punctuation. 

Technical  grammar.  A  study  of  forms  and  thought  re- 
lations. Distinction  between  words  and  ideas.  Further  de- 
velopment of  function  as  the  basis  of  classification.  The  sen- 
tence and  its  elements.  Analysis.  Parsing.  Word  derivation. 
A  summary  of  grammatical  principles. 

The  study  of  foren  language  is  necessary  for  the  ap- 
preciation and  development  of  the  mother  tongue.  Such  points 
as  gender,  agreement  of  noun  and  adjective,  subject  and  verb 
are  more  readily  comprehended  in  a  highly  inflected  language. 
The  definit  and  indefinit  article,  gender,  the  different  pro- 
nouns, verb  endings,  number,  tense  and  reflexive  verbs  appear 
in  the  German. 

BigUh-C  Year 
Composition  one-half  year  for  those  who  do  not  take  Latin. 
Ninth-B  Year 

Simpler  forms  of  narration  and  description  in  connection 
with  the  literature. 

Tenth-A  Year 

Rhetoric  and  composition.  Begin  with  simple  exposition. 
Carry  forward  description  and  narration  from  the  work  of 
previous  year.  Continue  exposition  and  take  up  argumentation 
as  fully  as  the  development  of  the  class  and  the  time  will  per- 
mit. 

Eleventh-Senior  Year 

One-half  year  of  English  grammar  for  pupils  not  having 
Latin. 
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SPELLING 

Several  different  texts  are  used  affording  each  class  a 
variety  of  exercises  of  equal  difficulty.  These  exercises  include 
words  phonetically  arranged,  words  topically  arranged,  exer- 
cises for  copying,  dictation  exercises,  drills  on  grammatical 
forms,  synonyms,  homonyms,  abbreviations,  diacritical  marking, 
word  analysis  and  rules  for  spelling. 

Lists  of  words  from  other  lessons  and  common  words  often 
misspeld  are  taken  up.  Attention  is  eald  to>  words  that  ar: 
difficult  because  of  pronunciation,  meaning  or  spelling.  Prom- 
inence is  given  to  double  letters,  silent  letters,  vowels  in  un- 
accented syllables,  ei  and  ie,  and  terminations  like  ible,  able, 
and  tion,  sion,  and  cion. 

The  work  is  both  oral  and  written.  Much  imaging  is 
done  in  the  lower  grades.  Mere  mechanical  repetition  oc 
letters  is  avoided.  The  exercises  increase  in  difficulty  with 
the  advancement  of  the  pupils  and  the  greater  variety  of  their 
interests.  The  use  of  the  dictionary  is  begun  in  the  fourth  year. 
The  eighth  year  summarizes  the  work  in  diacritical  marking, 
word  analysis  and  rules  of  spelling. 

GERMAN 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Years 

Newson's  First  German  Book. 
Marchen  und  Eirzahlungen  Vol.  I. 
Hewett — German  Reader. 
Simple  grammar  as  needed. 

Ninth  and  Tenth-B  and  A  Years 

Selections  from  the  following  and  by  each  class  all  of  the 
last  one. 

Allen — Batt  Easy  German  Stories,  Vol.  I. 
Allen — Batt  Easy  German  Stories,  Vol  II. 
Bacon — Im  Vaterland. 
Die  Journalisten. 
Wilhelm  Tell. 

Grammar  exercises  thruout  the  years. 

Mev  c  i  ith  -S enior  Ye  ar 

Das  Amulet. 
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Herman  und  Dorothea. 

Grammar  review  and  composition. 

LATIN 

Eighth-C  Year 

Beginning  Latin. 

Ninth-B  Year 
Caesar — Four  Books. 

Tenth-A  Year 
Cicero — Six  orations. 

Eleventh- Senior  Year 
Virgil — Six  books. 

This  is  for  pupils  who  have  qualifications  for  doing  the 
work.    Attention  to  grammar  and  composition.    Sight  reading. 

Abridged  Course 

EigMh-C  Year 
About  three-fourths  of  what  is  commonly  done  in  the  first 

year. 

Ninth-B  Year 

Finish  Beginning  Latin. 
Caesar,  Book  I. 

Tenth-A  Year 

Caesar,  Books,  II,  III,  IV. 
Prose  composition. 

Eleventh-Senior  Year 
Cicero — Six  orations. 

Sight  reading — Fables,  Viri  Romae,  Nepos. 
Work  thruout  in  oral  and  written  composition. 

MATHEMATICS 

Fourth  Year 

Primary  number  facts  of  four  fundamental  operations 
given  most  emphasis. 

Fraction  facts — Halves,  thirds,  fourths,  sixths,  eighths, 
twelfths,  fifths,  tenths. 
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Decimals — Tenths  with  tenths  in  common  fractions. 
Time — Reading  -time  from  clock  and  when  written  as 
on  program. 

Denominate  numbers — Simple  mesures  as  met  with  in 
day's  experience  of  child. 

Mesurements  of  squares  and  rectangles. 

All  work  to  be  thought  out  before  using  pencil. 

Fifth  Year 

Fundamental  operations  continued — Multiplication  with 
multiplier  of  more  than  one  order  and  long  division. 

Fraction  facts — Sevenths,  fourteenths,  fifteenths,  eigh- 
teenths, and  twentieths. 

Decimals — More  emphasis — Tenths  and  hundredths. 

Denominate  numbers — Additional  mesures  in  known 
tables  and  some  new  tables. 

Mesurements — Areas  and  volumes  of  small  dimensions. 

Graphic  representation — Areas,  directions. 

Sixth  Year 

Fundamental  operations  are  given  less  prominence — 
Prime,  composite,  odd,  even,  abstract,  concrete  numbers.  Frac- 
tions, more  different  problems  and  more  study  of  facts  as  two- 
thirds  of  six,  six  is  two-thirds  of  what? 

Decimals — Thousandths,  pointing  off  products  and  quo- 
tients. 

Denominate  numbers — Tables  completed — Reductions. 

Mesurements — Some  study  of  angles,  areas,  volumes,  car- 
peting and  ratio  of  areas  and  volumes. 

Ratio  and  proportion — Introduced  as  fraction  facts,  a 
few  simple  proportions  and  fractions. 

Percentage  introduced.  Percents  treated  as  aliquot  parts 
of  one  hundred  per  cent  and  all  three  cases  solved  by  means 
of  fractions. 

Seventh  Year 

Topics  and  arrangement  similar  to  sixth  grade.  In  simple 
numbers,  the  keeping  of  accounts,  adding  of  ledger  columns 
emphasized.  In  denominate  numbers,  metric  system  is  intro- 
duced and  more  time  given  to  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division  of  denominate  numbers.  In  percentage, 
special  emphasis  is  placed  on  commission  and  interest. 
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Thruout  the  four  year's  work  the  spiral  plan  is  followed 
quite  closely.  Thus  fractious  occur  in  a  large  part  of  the 
lessons,  six  days  out  of  ten,  probably.  Denominate  numbers 
a  little  less  frequently.  More  written  work  is  given  during 
sixth  and  seventh  years. 

EigMh-C  Year 

Concrete  Geometry — One-third  year.  Work  with  angles, 
lines,  and  surfaces.  Study  of  plane  surfaces  as  to  perimeters  and 
areas.  Simple  geometric  truths  and  relations  verified  by  ex- 
perimentation. 

Arithmetic  two-thirds  year,  topical  arrangement,  about  one- 
sixth  of  time  being  spent  on  algebra.  Algebra  occurs  in  its 
place  at  the  close  of  each  topic — addition  of  algebraic  quantities 
following  addition,  etc. 

Percentage  and  its  applications,  proportion  and  ratio, 
powers  and  roots  and  mensuration  occupy  more  than  half  the 
time.  Fractions  and  denominate  numbers  with  metric  system 
carefully  reviewed. 

Ninth-B  Year 

Algebra! — Topics  studied  are  fundamental  operations, 
simple  equations  of  one  and  two  unknowns,  fractions,  ratio 
proportion  and  variation,  quadratic  equations  of  one  unknown, 
and  radicals.  Type  products  and  factoring  occur  as  sub-topics 
of  multiplication.  Graphic  work  is  presented  in  variation, 
with  equations  and  type  products.  Direction,  axes,  quadrants, 
abscissas  and  ordinates,  linear  equation  and  solution  of  simul- 
taneous simple  equations  with  two  unknowns  studied  with  topics 
to  which  they  are  related. 

Tenth-A  Year 

Plane  Geometry — Thruout  the  course  the  inductive 
method  is  followed.  Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  original 
exercises.  Construction  work  receives  attention  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  circles  and  in  proportion. 

Eleventh-Senior  Year 

Advanced  Algebra — One-half  year.  A  brief  review  of 
first  year  algebra  followd  by  study  of  solution  of  quadratic 
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equation  by  means  of  factoring  and  general  solution,  simul- 
taneous quadratic  equations  of  two  unknowns,  higher  equa- 
tions, theory  of  exponents,  logarithms,  imaginaries  and  complex 
numbers,  proportion,  variation  and  series.  Graphic  solutions 
of  equations,  representation  of  imaginary  and  complex  num- 
bers. 

Senior  Arithmetic. 

One-half  year — "For  those  who  do  not  take  Latin. 

A  thoro  review  of  fundamental  processes,  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  applications  of  arithmetic  to  business  trans- 
actions, advanced  processes  as  powers  and  roots,  logarithms, 
etc.,  as  applied  to  mesurements,  ratio1,  proportion  and  variation 
and  scientific  problems.    Graphic  representation  of  statistics. 

NATURE  STUDY,  ENVIRONMENT  AND  SCIENCE 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Years 
Fall  Term 

I.  The  plants — that,  are  growing  in  the  school  gardens. 
Flowers — Their  names,  size  of  plant,  shape  of  plant,  den- 
sity of  foliage,  size  and  shape  of  leaves ;  flowers,  color, 
size,  shape ;  fruit,  size,  shape.   Keep  seeds  from  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  gardens. 

Vegetables —  As  far  as  practical  the  same  as  above.  In 
plants  with  fleshy  roots  study  the  root  and  the  plant's 
purpose  in  producing  the  thickened  root. 

Weeds — That  destroyed  our  gardens. 

Names,  size,  how  did  weed  get  there,  why  injurious 
to  the  garden,  how  destroyed.  Determine  why  plants 
produce  seed.  Learn  to*  know  ten  flowers,  ten  vege- 
tables, five  weeds. 

II.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Good  Health. 

III.  Animal  Life. 

Learn  to  know  the  locust,  meadow  grasshopper,  cricket, 
monarch  butterfly,  cabbage  butterfly.  Study  some- 
thing of  their  life  history  and  their  economic  im- 
portance. With  the  cabbage  butterfly  give  special  em- 
phasis to  the  destruction  "wrought  during  the  larva 
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stage.    Notice  birds  preparing  for  migration.  Learn 
to  recognize  the  goldfinch  in  autumn  dress — or  one 
bird  if  goldfinch  is  not  available. 
4.    Weather  Records,  etc. 

Keep  a  record  of  temperature,  and  sunshine  record.  Also 

direction  of  wind. 
Notice  the  time  of  sunsets  during  term. 
All  not  able  to  read  the  thermometer  should  be  taught 
to  read  one.    Use  F.  scale. 

Winter  Term 

1.  Animals — ■Common  wild  animals  and  common  birds  of 
locality  studied  in  museum. 

Winter  resident  birds  recognized. 

2.  Tools — Common  tools  and  their  uses.  Use  tools  before 
pupils  if  possible. 

3.  Occupations  of  locality. 

4.  Weather  records  continued. 

5.  Historic  inventions  studied  and  workt  out  as  supplementary 
to  history  work. 

6.  Physiology — As  in  previous  term. 

Spring  Term 

1.  Plant  life — Study  of  seeds  to  be  used  in  school  garden, 
their  germination,  conditions  necessary  for  growth,  planting, 
cultivation,  etc. 

Studies  of  common  spring  flowers — recognizing  that  the 

early  flower  comes  from  bulb  or  fleshy  root. 
Study  of  flower  parts  and  pollination  by  insects. 
Chart  of  gardens,  noting  time  of  planting,  etc. 

2.  Animal  Life. 

Study  of  poultry  and  poultry  raising. 

Study  of  fly;  why  to  be  destroyed;  how. 

Migration  of  birds — bird  calendar,  a  study  of  bird  calls. 

3.  Sanitation — Cleaning  yards,  houses,  streets,  etc. 

4.  Weather  Records — Attention  bein^  given  to  relation  be- 

tween weather  conditions  and  activity  of  plant  and 
animal  life. 
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Sixth  Year 
Fall  Term 

1.  Botany. 

Study  of  five  plants  growing  in  school  garden,  (more 
if  time  permits.)  Their  name,  size,  shape  of  plant,  den- 
sity of  foliage,  etc.  Of  leaves,  size  and  shape,  how  ar- 
ranged to  get  most  leaves  to  the  sunshine.  Flowers — 
colors,  size,  shape.  Fruits — size,  shape,  color,  seeds,  num- 
ber, how  scattered.  Keep  seeds  for  study  in  spring.  Start 
chart  record  in  spring. 

Vegetables — Something  as  above,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  biennials — the  fleshy  root,  its  form,  color,  pur- 
pose. Notice  bulbs,  onion,  etc.  Watch  for  gardener 
to  plant  the  tulips.  Pupils  should  know  fifteen  garden 
plants  at  sight  and  fifteen  flowers. 

2.  Zoology. 

Learn  to'  know  cabbage  butterfly  and  monarch  butter- 
fly. Study  larvae  if  possible  also.  Study  cricket,  locust, 
fly  and  mosquito.  Emphasize  economic  importance  and 
study  something  of  life  history  of  each. 

Notice  birds  preparing  for  migration.  Learn  junco, 
chickadee  and  downy  woodpecker  in  November  or  De- 
cember. 

3.  Physiology. 

Emergencies  of  Gulick  Series. 

4.  Weather. 

Wind,  amount  of  sunshine,  temperature,  variation  in 
length  of  days,  barometer1  reading  the  last  of  term,  or 
next  term. 

Winter  Term 

1.  Animal  Life. 

Study  of  animals  of  Iowa  from  museum. 
Special  attention  to  modes  of  life  of  animals  during  winter. 
Recognize  owls,  crows.    Learn  of  their  relation  to  agri- 
culture. 

Game  birds  of  Iowa,  their  care,  state  laws,  what  is  being 
done  to  increase  them,  feeding  of  quails  during  heavy 
snows. 

2.  Physiology — Emergencies  continued. 

3.  Fuels — Kinds,  nature,  where  obtained,  values,  etc. 
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4.  Plants  of  Commerce — Fibre  plants,  tobacco,  etc.,  as  studied 

in  geography. 

5.  Weather  records  with  some  study  of  forecasts. 

Spring  Term 

1.  Soil  study — kinds,  preparation,  planting,  cultivation,  pur- 
pose of  each. 

2.  Physiology. 

3.  Birds — Returning,  how  spent  winter,  something  of  food 
habits  of  nestlings  of  common  birds,  their  relation  to  gar- 
dens, orchards,  etc. 

4.  Animal  life — Study  of  bee?.,  mosquitoes,  frogs,  toads,  etc. 
Special  attention  to  economic  importance. 

5.  Preparation  for  class  gardens. 

Seventh  Year 
Fall  Term 

1.  Botany. 

Study  of  seeds  and  their  dispersion.  Determine  why 
seeds  need  to  be  scattered. 

Make  studies  of  ten  trees  on  campus — somewhat  as 
following : 

Tree — Location,  size,  shape,  color  each  month. 
Leaves — Size,  shape,  edge,  veining,  mode  of  attach- 
ment.    Keep  specimens  and  mount. 
Bark — Color,  smoothness — on  trunk,  on  limbs,  on 
twigs. 

Make  chart  of  each  tree  studied. 
Wood — (From  books)  uses,  texture,  etc. 
Value  of  tree  for  shade,  etc. 

A  study  of  the  bulb  and  fleshy  roots  of  vegetables, 
Why  does  the  plant  produce  fleshy  roots? 

2.  Animal  Life. 

Fall  habits  of  animals  as  different  from  spring  habits. 

Some  studies  of  insects  that  are  injurious  to  gardens — 
names,  in  part  of  life  they  are  injurious,  how  injure 
the  plant,  insect's  method  of  injuring  plant,  hew 
exterminated. 

3.  Physiology — Sanitation — City  and  town. 

4.  Weather. 

Barometer  in  November  or  December. 
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Winter  Term 

1.  Continuance  of  tree  study  begun  in  fall,  studying  to  recog- 
nize trees  by  buds,  bark,  form,  etc. 

2.  Animal  life — From  books  and  museums — animals  of  other 
countries. 

3.  Simple  chemical  experiments  with  O,  H,  N,  S,  etc.  Learn 
tests  for  acid,  alkali,  etc. 

4.  Common  minerals  and  rocks.    Also  forms  in  which  metals 
occur  as  ores,  methods  of  obtaining  metal. 

5.  Physiology. 

6.  The  barometer  as  used  in  weather  forecasting. 

Spring  Term 

1.  Study  of  buds  on  trees,  methods  of  opening,  early  flowering 
trees,  pollination,  seeds. 

Learn  to  recognize  more  trees  on  campus. 
Study  of  weeds  and  their  extermination. 
Learn  to  know  characteristics  of  a  few  composite  flowers. 

2.  Animal  life — Some  study  of  adult  insects  that  are  injurious 
to  plant  life,  and  their  extermination. 

A  continuance  of  fall  work. 

3.  Civic  conveniences — Water  supply,  sewer  system,  electric 
lighting,  gas  supply,  etc. 

4.  Physiology. 

5.  Soil  study — A  continuation  of  work  of  sixth  grade. 

6.  Weather  observations: — As  related  to  industries  of  com- 
munity. 

Eighth-C  Year 
Fall  Term 

1.  Botany. 

Study  of  grains — their  cultivation,  use,  etc. 
Seventy-four  food  plants  of  the  world.  Where  raised,  des- 
cription of  plan,  part  used  for  food,  how  prepared  for 
market. 

Plants  used  for  medicine. 

Grasses  and  forage  plants. 

2.  Zoology. 

Insects  injurious  to  grain  during  its  growth — how  des- 
troyed. 
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Fish  in  conservatory. 

A  clam,  crawfish,  snails. 

Of  b  and  c  study  life  processes  as  can  be  seen  in  live 
animals,  the  food,  how  obtained,  habits,  etc. 

3.  Physiology. 

Study  of  sanitation  of  home  and  school — giving  attention 

to  the  ventilation  of  this  institution  by  fans,  etc. 
Good  hints  in  Special  Method  of  Elem.  Science,  p.  238. 

4.  Astronomy. 

Moon — size,  distance,  orbit,  motions,  condition,  craters  on, 

influence  on  tides. 
Planets — Learn  to  locate  those  in  sight. 
Constellations — Ursa  Major,  or  Great  Bear,  or  Big  Dipper, 

Little  Dipper,  Cassiopeia.    Learn  to  recognize  them, 

notice  change  of  positions  and  something  of  legends 

concerning  them. 

Winter  Term- 

1.  Botany — Continuation  of  study  of  trees  on  campus. 

Study  of  woods — as  related  to  industries. 
Some  of  lower  plant  forms. 

2.  Animal  Life.    A  few  of  lower  forms. 

More  emphasis  on  economic  phases  of  animal  life. 

3.  Astronomy — Continuation  of  autumn  work. 

4.  Sanitation — Model  houses,  dairy  barns,  plumbing,  etc. 

6.  Mineralogy — A  continuation  of  seventh  grade  work. 

7.  Study  of  cement  and  its  uses. 

Spring  Term 

1.  Botany — Shrubs,  bulbs,  and  other  plants  from  campus. 

Experiments  in  plant  feeding. 
Fungi — As  related  to  agriculture — how  destroyed,  Fungi- 
cides, etc. 

2.  Animal  Life — Injurious  insects  and  insecticides. 

3.  Astronomy — Continuing  work  of  year,  noticing  especially 

the  changed  positions  of  constellations. 

4.  Soil  study — Elements  necessary  for  plant  food,  conditions 

for  plant  food,  conditions  for  plant  growth.  Fer- 
tilizers, etc. 

5.  Elementary  physics. 
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Seventh  Year — 'Second  Half  Year 

Physiology. 

A  continuation  of  physiology  work  in  nature  study  course. 
This  semester's  study  is  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  nervous 
control  of  man's  physical  and  mental  activities,  with  some  at- 
tention to  moral  control.  Function  and  not  structure  is  em- 
phasized. Hygiene  and  sanitation  are  carefully  considered. 
The  work  is  developt  from  example  and  experiments. 

Eiohth-C  Year 
Physiology — Two-thirds  Year. 

In  this  study  more  attention  is  given  to  the  structure  of 
the  body,  and  the  fitness  of  structure  of  each  organ  for  the 
function  it  is  to  perform.  Considerable  time  is  devoted  to 
hygiene  and  sanitation. 

EIiohth-0  Year — Third  Term 

Elementary  Physics, 

Matter,  states,  general  properties,  force,  gravity,  energy, 
heat,  light,  sound,  electricity. 

The  manifest  phenomena  are  used  as  drawn  from  the 
pupils'  personal  experiences.  These  things  are  supplemented 
by  such  laboratory  experiments  as  are  necessary.  The  course 
deals  largely  with  interpretation  and  naming  experiences  al- 
ready familiar  to  the,  class,  or  which  may  be  found  readily  in 
the  school,  home,  or  surrounding  community. 

NiNTH-B  Year 
Spring  and  Fall  Terms 

Botany. 

The  course  deals  largely  with  flowering  plants.  The  life 
processes  of  the  plant  and  the  structures  that  carry  on  those 
processes,  the  adaptation  of  plant  to  its  environment,  and  the 
economic  importance  of  the  different  plants  are  emphasized 
topics.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  weeds 
and  to  the  flora  of  the  college  campus.  The  college  green-house 
gives  opportunity  for  study  of  many  rare  and  peculiar  plants. 

Tenth-A  Year 

Zoology. 

The  work  begins  with  the  study  of  insects  in  which  external 
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structure  and  adaptation  to  life  of  insect,  life  processes,  food, 
etc.,  rather  than  anatomy  are  emphasized.  Only  enough  dis- 
section is  given  to  have  pupils  get  a  general  idea  of  internal 
structure.  The  insects  are  followed  hy  spiders,  crayfish,  the 
mollusks,  fish,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  earth- 
worms, and  some  attention  to  lower  animal  forms.  Thruout 
the  course  the  economic  phase  is  emphasized,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  agriculture. 
Agriculture — Alternates  with  Zoology. 

The  study  begins  with  plant  improvement  and  plant 
breeding,  foods  required  by  the  plant,  a  study  of  soils  and  fer- 
tilizers and  the  most  important  farm  products.  The  orchard, 
grafting,  injurious  insects  and  fungi  and  their  destruction,  are 
studied  during  the  early  spring.  Of  livestock,  poultry  and 
dairy  cattle  receive  the  most  attention.  A  laboratory  equipt 
with  inexpensive  apparatus,  a  school  garden,  close  proximity 
to  farms,  dairies  and  timber  afford  excellent  opportunity  for 
experimental  work.  No  attempt  is  made  to  make  farmers  of 
the  pupils,  the  aim  being  to  furnish  them  with  such  informa- 
tion and  experiences  as  to  make  them  intelligent  helpful  citi- 
zens of  an  agricultural  community. 

Eleventh-Senior  Year 

Physics. 

A  tkoro  high  school  course  in  physics  with  about  fifty 
experiments,  most  of  which  are  quantitativ.  Since  this  work 
has  been  touched  in  the  C  year,  less  attention  is  needed  for 
the  simpler  physical  phenomena,  Thruout  the  year's  work  the 
aim  is  for  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  physical  phen 
nomena,  with  some  attention  to  the  mathematical  phase  of  the 
study.  A  well  equipt  laboratory  affords  ample  opportunity 
for  illustrations  and  experimental  work. 

HISTORY 

As  a  foundation  for  the  systematic  study  of  our  own  his- 
tory in  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  school  and  of  general 
history  in  the  high  school,  there  should  be  a  general  historical 
course  in  story  and  biography  in  the  early  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentatry  school.  Not  only  should  this  be  given  as  a  founda- 
tion for  something  to<  come  later  but  because  it  contributes  to 
the  needs  of  the  child  in  these  early  grades.    Also  in  this  way 
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sensible  association  may  be  made  of  geographical  and  historical 
facts  as  the  pupil  passes  thru  the  course.  There  should  be  a 
constant  inter-play  of  these  two  subjects  ever  the  same  territory. 
Thus  each  gives  a  large  meaning  to  the  other.  The  reading 
work  can  be  made  more  fruitful  with  pupils  that  have  a  sen- 
sible grasp  of  the  leading  movements  of  history.  But  it  may 
be  repeated  that  the  especial  reason  for  giving  history  is  for 
the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  pupil  and  for  the  en- 
richment of  his  life  as  he  goes  along. 

The  story  of  the  Hebrew  nation  introduces  the  pupil  to 
the  people  whose  life  furnishes  the  source  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment in  modern  civilization.  The  Greek  stands  for  art  and 
culture.  The  Roman,  the  beginning  of  our  legal  code,  the  ex- 
ample of  unification  of  conquerd  countries  and  the  bilding  of 
great  roads,  aqueducts,  and  architectural  structures  for  public 
purposes.  The  Teutonic  people  furnish  much  of  the  industrial 
and  administrativ,  representativ,  and  individual  personal 
liberties.  These  all  focus  in  England  and  in  large  mesure 
were  transplanted  from  there  to  Atmerica.  This  makes  it  es- 
sential that  the  course  in  history  should  treat  the  topics  here 
given. 

Excepting  where  otherwise  stated,  the  history  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  has  the  full  year  and  is  on  the  program  of 
studies  as  any  other  subject. 

Fourth  Year 

Norse  Stories — Mabie. 
Story  of  the  Chosen.  People. 

Fifth  Year 

Beginners'  American  History.  Dramatization. 
Greek  History  Stories. 

Sixth  Year 
Greek  History  Stories. 
Story  of  the  Romans. 

Seventh  Year 
English  History — One^half  year. 

E'ighth-C  Year 
Leading  Facts  in  American  History. 
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Medieval  History — Stories  of  the  great  men  of  the  period, 
and  the  movements  leading  to  the  institution  of  Feudal- 
ism and  Chivalry.  (Dramatization.) 

Nirdh-B  Year 
General  History — One  year. 

Tenth-A  Year 

History  of  the  Government  and  Civics  of  Iowa;  Civics  of 

United  States — One-half  year. 
English  History — One-half  year. 

Eleventh-Senior  Year 
Economics — One-half  year. 

Geographical  Influences  en  the  History  of  North  America 
— One-half  year. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Fourth  Year 

1.  Geographical  concepts  and  their  terms. 

a.  Concepts  by  observation. 

b.  Concepts  thru  the  imagination. 

c.  Oral  and  text  work. 

(1)  Soil,  origin  of. 

(2)  Making  of  hills,  mountains,  and  valleys. 

(3)  Rivers,  ponds,  lakes,  and  ocean. 

(■i)     The  air,  wind,  vapor,  rain,  (based  mostly  on 
observation. ) 

(5)  Industry  and  commerce,  (based  on  observation 
largely.) 

(6)  Government,  (based  on  a  study  of  local  govern- 
ment. ) 

2.  The  Earth  as  a  Whole. 

a.  Form  and  Size. 

b.  Motions. 

c.  Zones. 

d.  Continents. 

e.  Oceans. 

Fifth  Year 

1.    Iowa,  (To  be  used  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
other  states.) 
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2.  The  United  States  in  groups. 

3.  Elementary  Principles,  (Enough  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  continent  of  North  America  as  illustrating  the  working- 
out  of  these  laws.) 

Sixth  Year 

1.    The  United  States,  (Studied  very  much  more  intensivly 

than  before.) 

a,    In  the  usual  groups. 

b.    In  physiographic  groups. 
2:    Territories  and  dependencies  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Other  countries  of  North  America. 

4.  Principles  of  Geography. 

Seventh  Year 

1.  All  the  continents  of  the  world,    (North  America,  the 
United  States,  and  Iowa  used  as  preparation.) 

2.  Gomparativ  study  of  continents,  countries,  and  sections. 

Tenth- A  Year 

Physiography — Two  terms. 

Eleventh-Senior  Year 

^Geographical  influences  on  the  History  of  North  America — 
One-half  year. 

Commercial  Geography — One-half  year.  For  pupils  not  taking 
Latin. 

*Also  mentioned  under  history,  but  credit  is  given  in  but  one 
place, 

MUSIC 

Work  in  the  grades  based  on  the  Modern  Music  Series 
with  supplementary  work  from  other  series. 

In  High  School— The  School  Song  Book— McConathy. 

Laurel  Music  Reader  and  Codas. 

Table  of  Correlation  of  Songs  for  the  Grades. 

IV  Year — Nature,  geography,  industrial  and  social  life, 
history,  literature,  art,  legend,  tradition  and  custom. 

V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII  Years — Same  as  Grade  IV,  taken 
further  as  the  literary,  historical,  and  critical  sense  in  general 
develops. 
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Fourth  Year 

Song  singing.  New  rhythmic  problems  are  learnd — 
equally  divided  beat  and  dotted  quarter  note  taught  by  imita- 
tion. Intermediate  tones  4  and  7.  Phrase  singing  emphasized. 
Study  of  tonality  and  intervals.  Pitch  notation.  Key  sig- 
natures.   Two  part  singing. 

Fifth  Year 

Song  singing.  New  rhythmic  types  are  presented  here 
and  all  the  intermediate  tones.  Study  of  tone  and  key  re- 
lationship. Musical  signs  and  marks  of  expression.  Part 
singing — no  classification  of  voices.    Sight  reading. 

Sixth  Year 

Song  singing.  Some  three  part  singing.  Chord  and  key 
relationships.  Much  work  is  given  on  rhythmic  combinations. 
Melodies  in  minor  mode  introduced.  Writing  music.  Not 
always  need  for  classification  of  voices  in  this  grade.  Voices 
tested.    Sight  singing. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Years 

Song  singing.  Part  singing.  Sight  singing,  continued. 
Chord  work.  Major  and  minor  keys  in  relation  to  each  other 
studied.    Voices  tested  for  classification. 

Musical  expression  and  interpretation  are  considerd — 
some  study  of  musical  forms  and  composers — also  study  of  or- 
chestral instruments. 

High  School 

Study  is  almost  wholly  song  interpretation.  Attention 
to  voice  quality,  pronunciation  and  articulation.  Special  study 
of  individual  voices  and  glee  club  organizations. 

By  way  of  broadening  the  musical  horizon  of  the  pupil, 
and  with  the  hope  of  making  lasting  and  concrete  impressions 
that  have  been  accumulating  with  the  years,  musical  forms  and 
biographies  of  the  master  composers  are  studied,  in  connection 
with  selections  representing  them — also  study  of  orchestral  in- 
struments. 

PENMANSHIP 


This  work  is  continuous  thru  the  first  eight  years.  The 
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object  is  that  form  of  letter  and  freedom  of  movement  may  be 
developt  successfully  from  the  start.  The  Economy  System 
of  Penmanship  is  the  basis  and  the  writing  pads  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  tendency  of  the  child  to  copy  his  own  work  is 
overcome.  The  copies  are  so  prepared  that  the  groups  of  move- 
ment exercises  and  letters  represent  direct  progress  from 
simple  forms  to>  complex.  All  letters  are  classified  according 
to  similarity  of  form,  that  is,  according  to  similar  elements  or 
principles  composing  the  letter.  The  simplest  forms  are  pre- 
sented first,  each  succeeding  group  leading  to  forms  more  and 
more  difficult.  Thus  there  is  continuity  and  unity  thruout 
the  course. 

The  following  brief  outline  shows  general  character  of 
work  above  the  primary  grades. 

Fourth  Year 

Set  three. 

1.  Emphasize  position  of  body,  feet,  arms,  head. 
Reasons  for  such  position. 

2.  Beginning  of  movement  exercises — Direct    and  in- 
direct ovals. 

3.  Simple  letters  as  i,  u,  w,  m,  n,  o  developt  from  move- 
ments. 

4.  Capitals  and  small  letters  in  logical  order. 

Fifth  Year 

Set  four. 

1.  Position  emphasized.    Reasons  for  such. 

2.  Movement  exercises  more  varied. 

a,  Ovals  combined  with  small  letters  to  gain  free 
movement  in  narrow  space. 

b.  Emphasis  on  movement  but  letter  form  not  to 
be  sacrificed. 

3.  Form  of  letter  studied.    Parts  mastered  previous  to 
practis  on  whole. 

Effort  is  made  to  analyze  all  the  letters  in  a  simple 
way  and  practis  them  in  proper  order  during  this  year. 

Sixth  Year 

Set  five. 

1.  Movement  exercises  predominate  in  practis  work. 

2.  Exercises  still  follow  natural  grouping    with  more 
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varied  drills. 
3.    Form  copies,  employ  words  and  sentences. 

Seventh  Year 

Set  six. 

1.  Movement  exercises  far  greater  freedom  and  ease. 

2.  Effort  toward  skill  in  free  and  rapid  writing  of  words, 
letters,  and  sentences. 

3.  Exercises  in  printing  and  movement  designs. 

Eighth  Year 

Set  seven. 

1.  This  returns  to  form  writing  and  the  year's  work  is 
devoted*  to  perfection  and  final  adjustment  of  hand- 
writing of  individual  pupils. 

DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING 

The  first  three  years  of  this  course  will  be  found  in  the 
outline  for  the  primary  grades.  Modifications  in  higher  grades 
will  be  made  as  soon  as  new  bilding  is  ready. 

Fourth  Year 

Autumn 

Drawing. 

1.  Study  of  autumn  flowers  and  weeds,  sprays,  leaves 
and  seed  pods.    Silhouette  and  color. 

Work  for  placing,  character  of  growth,  proportion  of 
parts,  and  color. 

2.  Study  animals,  make  quick  sketches  for  action,  study 
character  and  proportion. 

Study  pictures  of  animals. 

3.  Make  illustrations  for  Aesop's  Fables,  especially  those 
dealing  with  animals. 

Make  illustrations  for  Hallowe'en  and  Thanksgiving. 

4.  Make  cover  design  for  Fables. 

Manual  Training. 

1.  Clay  Modeling. 
Fruit  and  vegetables. 

Animals  in  the  round  and  in  relief. 

2.  Make  booklet — Aesop's  Fables. 
Color  Study — Hues  of  color,  color  matching. 
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Winter 

Drawing. 

1.  Make  and  decorate  simple  objects  for  Christmas,  using 
paper  and  cardboard.    Use  Christmas  symbols. 

2.  Draw  toys — winter  implements. 
Silhouettes  of  single  objects. 
Simple  groups  in  color. 

Work  for  proportion  and  character. 

3.  Illustrate  stories — Christmas — winter  sports. 
Work  for  action  and  for  good  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  picture.    Study  good  illustrations. 

Manual  Training. 

Make  objects  of  three  dimensions  using  lightweight  card- 
board.   Work  for  patterns,  from  dictation  and  from 
original  ideas.    Use  rulers,  circle  markers,  triangles. 
Make  valentines. 

Spring 

Drawing. 

1.  Continue  object  drawing. 

2.  Illustration — Robinson  Crusoe,  spring  games  and  oc- 
cupations. 

Make  picture  show  season  of  year  and  kind  of  weather. 

3.  Draw  spring  flowers. 

4.  Continue  study  cf  color. 

Make  rosettes  and  borders,  using  flower  as  motif. 

Decorate  Easter  booklet. 
Manual  Training. 

Weaving — raffia,  cord  and  rattan. 

Use  shaped  looms. 

Weave  rattan  mat  and  basket. 

Fifth  Year 

Autumn 

Drawing. 

1.    Sprays  with  fruit — leaves,  seed  pods. 

Study  foreshortening  of  shapes,  make  decorative  ar- 
rangements in  panels  in  silhouette  and  in  color.  Study 
shapes  cf  leaves. 
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2.  Trees — Study  single  trees.     Place  trees  in  autumn 
landscape,  showing  distance. 

3.  Illustrate  stories  involving  action. 
Color — Hues  and  values  of  color. 

Complementary  colors. 
Manual  Training. 

1.  Make  cover  for  language  work. 
Make  design  portfolio. 

2.  Stencilling. 
Border  designs. 

W  inter 

1.  Study  grouping  of  objects,  relation  of  objects  to  each 
other,  and  to*  ground  and  background. 

2.  Study  effect  of  change  in  level  in  cylindrical  objects. 

3.  Illustration — Life  of  Lincoln. 
Action  poses  in  silhouette. 

4.  Make  and  color  shapes  for  pottery. 
Manual  Training. 

December — Finish  stencilling. 
January  and  February — Pottery. 

Spring 

Drawing. 

1.  Study  familiar  trees,  recording  characteristic  shape 
and  development. 

2.  Growth  of  twigs — pencil  outline. 

3.  Paint  spring  flowers. 

4.  Make  designs  based  on  flowers  to  be  applied  by  sten- 
cilling. 

Continue  work  in  color  study. 
Manual  Training. 

1.  Cover  for  stories. 

2.  Cardboard  construction,  including  elementary  book 
binding. 

Sixth  Year 
Autumn 

Drawing. 

1.    Study  linden  (bass-wood)  tree.    Make  careful  pencil 
drawing  of  leaf  and  seed. 
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2.  Autumn  flowers. 

Study  details  of  growth,  foreshortening  of  parts — pen- 
cil outline  and  mass. 

Make  deeorativ  arrangement  in  two  values  and  in 
color. 

3.  Illustrations — Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Color — Review  hues  and  complementary  colors,  tints  and  shades. 

Manual  Training. 

Whittling — Design  articles  to  be  made  and  make  working 
drawings. 

Study  woods  and  modern  methods  of  lumbering. 

Winter 

Drawing. 

1.  Silhouettes  of  bildings  against  the  sky. 

2.  Draw  cylindrical  and  rectangular  objects  below  eye 
level. 

3.  Paint  flowers  in  pots. 

4.  Study  Greek  architecture,  sculpture  and  design — (See 
history  outline.) 

Manual  Training. 

Continue  work  of  last  term. 

Study  different  methods  of  finishing  wood. 

Spring 

Drawing. 

1.  Draw  spring  flowers  ;  study  details  for  use  in  design. 
Make  design  to  decorate  book  cover — design  to  be  based 
on  flower  studied. 

Study  harmonious  combinations  of  color — groups  of 
hues. 

2.  Illustrations' — stories  involving  figures  in  action. 

3.  Figure  posing — quick  sketches  for  action. 

Manual  Training. 

Cardboard  construction. 
Book  binding. 

Seventh  Year 
Autumn 

Drawing:. 
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1.  Flowers  studied  for  their  decorative  elements,  trans- 
lation of  natural  forms  into*  decoration. 

2.  Color,  hues,  values,  intensities. 

3.  Simple  geometrical  constructions,  using  compass  and 
triangles. 

Manual  Training. 

Cardboard  construction. 
Blotter  pad,  note  book  cover. 

Winter 

Drawing. 

1.  Christmas  cards  or  booklets. 

2.  Draw  simple  pieces  of  furniture  studying  direction 
of  edges. 

3.  Make  decor  ativ  arrangements  in  three  values  for  in- 
itials, head  and  tail  pieces. 

Manual  Training. 
Girls — Sewing. 
Boys — Bench  work. 

Spring 

Drawing. 

1.  Exteriors — perspectiv  of   roads   and   rivers,  houses, 
street  views. 

2.  Groups  of  objects  for  placing,  foreshortening  and  light 
and  shade. 

3.  Make  color  chart. 

4.  Designs  from  spring  flowers. 
Manual  Training. 

Stencilling. 

Mghth-C  Year 
Autumn 

Drawing. 

1.  Landscape  composition.    Decor  ativ  arrangements  in 
three  values,  flat  tones  of  color. 

2.  Picture  study — landscape,  relation  of  frame  to  picture. 

3.  Book  plates. 

4.  Mottoes,  hand  lettered. 
Manual  Training. 

Bookbinding. 
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1.  Pamphlet  binding. 

2.  Books  of  several  sections. 

3.  History  of  development  of  books. 

Winter 

Drawing. 

1.  Calendar. 

2.  Quick  sketching  of  objects  in  different  positions. 

3.  Interior  of  room  showing  fireplace,  window,  door  and 
bookcase 

Manual  Training. 

Continue  work  of  last  term. 

Spring 

Drawing. 

1.  Study  of  wall  .coverings,  floor  coverings  and  draperies. 
Color  schemes  for  interiors. 

2.  Application  of  color  to  drawings  made  last  term. 

3.  Picture  study — American  artists.  Kenyon  Cox — 
Decorations  in  Capitol  at  Des  Moines.  John  Sargent 
— Boston  Public  Library. 

Manual  Training. 
Girls — Sewing. 

Boys — Mechanical  drawing  or  bench  work. 
Working  drawings  of  simple  objects  used  in  school  or 
home.    Use  of  T  square  aud  triangles. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  purpose  is  to  stimulate  and  develop  thought  power ;  to 
train  hand  and  eye  ;  to  develop  self  reliance  ;  to  dignify  in- 
telligent work  with  the  hands  and  to>  give  some  practical  training 
for  domestic  duties. 

Sewing 
Fifth  Year 

I.  Practis  stitches  on  canvas.  Punning,  basting,  stitching, 
combination,  overcasting,  overseaming,  catch  stitch,  and  cross 
stitch. 

II.  Application  of  stitches  on  canvas,  i.  a,  needlebook, 
sewing  bag,  book  mark,  etc. 
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III.  Practis  hems.  Paper  hems,  one  inch,  one-half  inch, 
one-quarter  inch.    Application  to  cloth.    Muslin  hems. 

IV.  Plain  apron  for  pupil. 

Sixth  Year 

I.  Darning.  Plain  weaving  to  learn  stitch.  Square 
darn  workt  on  stockinet.    Pointed  darn  worked  on  stockinet. 

II.  Hemstitch  samplers.  Application  of  hemstitch 
samplers,  i.  e.,  towel,  dresser  scarf,  handkerchief,  etc. 

III.  Discussion  of  bias  and  true  bias.  Practis  in  cutting 
each  and  matching  bias  pieces. 

IV.  Fancy  apron  for  pupil  or  others. 

Seventh  Year 

I.    Damask  hemming. 
II.    Simple  articles  for  pupil  or  others. 

III.  Practis  buttonholes. 

IV.  Cooking  apron,  holder,  and  tea  towel,  to  be  used  when 
cooking  is  taken  up  in  the  eighth  grade. 

High  School 

Machine  and  hand  sewing.  Care  and  manipulation  of 
machine  and  attachments.  Drafting  of  patterns.  Planning, 
cutting,  and  making  set  of  undergarments  using  both  drafted 
and  bought  patterns.  Practis  n  taking  accurate  mesure- 
ments  and  drafting  of  shirt  waist  pattern.  Making  of  tailored 
waist  and  lingerie  waist.  Waist  pattern  previously  drafted  is 
used.  Making  of  tailored  skirt  from  drafted  pattern.  Making 
of  thin  dress ;  drafted  pattern  used  for  waist ;  bought  pat- 
tern for  skirt. 

Cooking 
Eighth  Year 

Bilding  and  care  of  fire,  general  care  of  the  kitchen, 
elementary  work  in  cooking  and  serving  plain  foods,  i.  e.,  vege- 
tables, cereals,  beverages,  soups,  meats,  breads,  cookies  and 
simple  desserts.  A  discussion  of  the  various  classes  of  foods 
and  their  use  to  the  body,  or  a  study  of  the  type  of  food  to  be 
used,  prefaces  each  period's  work.  Especial  attention  is  given 
to  accuracy  in  mesuring  and  mixing,  and  cleanliness  in  regard 
to  person  and  kitchen  while  working. 
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High  School 

Construction  of  range,  bilding  and  care  of  fire, 
care  of  kitchen,  classification  of  foods,  their  uses  in  the  body, 
and  composition  of  foods.  Practical  cooking  is  carried  on  in 
each  day's  work  with  enough  theory  to  make  clear  the  work  in 
hand.  Marketing,  to  learn  the  various  cuts  of  meat.  Tests 
for  meat  and  fish.  Household  management  pertaining  to  care 
of  kitchen,  cellar,  pantry,  and  dining  room.  Practical  work  in 
cooking  foods,  such  as  vegetables,  soups,  beverages,  breads,  egs, 
meats,  fish,  puddings,  sauces,  pastries,  cakes,  salads,  gelatin 
and  frozen  desserts,  chafing  dish  and  invalid  cookery.  Talks 
on  serving  and  practical  work  in  serving,  as  breakfasts,  lun- 
cheons, and  dinners  given  by  the  various  members  of  the  class. 

Special  Seventh  and  Eighth  Year  Course. 

This  course  provides  a  place  for  the  accommodation  of 
persons  needing  work  of  this  grade  but  who  could  not  properly 
b  j  classified  with  the  regular  classes  of  those  grades.  Here 
p\Vpils  too  old  to  be  assignd  to  the  ordinary  grades  and  who 
because  of  maturity  should  proceed  more  rapidly  and  more  di- 
rectly thru  the  common  branches  can  have  special  advantages 
given  them.  For  convenience  in  assignment  the  work  is 
groupt  by  terms  as  shown  in  the  outline  that  follows : 

First  term  Second  term  Third  term 

Reading  Reading  Reading 

Spelling  ,      History  History 

Arithmetic  Arithmetic  Arithmetic 

Grammar  Grammar  Grammar 

Geography  Geography  Physiology 

The  second  and  third  terms  give  a  good  training  in  eighth 
grade  subjects.  The  other  gives  opportunity  to  start  a  little 
below  eighth  grade  if  necessary. 

This  section  is  in  direct  charge  of  a  member  of  the  faculty 
so  that  the  pupils  are  assured  of  as  careful  attention  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  school  and  have  far  better  advantages  than  those 
grades  usually  have. 


